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THE THEATETUS: 


A DIALOGUE 


ON 


SCIENCE, 


VOL. IV. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE THE/ETETUS. 


THE following very learned and admirable dialogue is on a fubje&t which, 
to a rational being, is obvioufly of the utmoft importance. For what can be 
more important to fuch a being than an accurate knowledge of things human 
and divine, practical and theoretic? And as fuch a knowledge cannot be 
obtained without fcience, the inquiry what fcience is, muft confequently rank 

among thofe inveftigations that are the moft ufeful and neceffary to man. 
As this dialogue 1s wholly of the maieutic kind, Socrates, with admirable 
fkill, acts the part of a midwife towards Theztetus, one of the principal 
perfons of the dialogue, in leading forth his conceptions concerning fcience 
into light, For this purpofe, he, in the firft place, afks him what {cience is? 
and Theetetus replies, that fcience is geometry and arithmetic, together 
with other difciplines of this kind, and the feveral arts. This anfwer is how- 
ever rejected by Socrates, as by no means according with the queftion ; be- 
caufe, when aiked what {cience is, he replies by enumerating how many fci- 
ences there are, and on what fubjects they are employed. In the next place, 
Socrates introduces the definition of Protagoras, that fcience is fenfe. For 
Protagoras afferted, that man is the meature of all things, and that every 
thing was to every man fuch as it appeared to him. This doctrine was, 
indeed, founded in the philofophy of Heraclitus, of which the principal 
dogma was this, that nothing is permanent, but that all things are in a con- 
tinual flux. Socrates, however, confutes this opinion, becaufz, if it were 
admitted, the perceptions of the intoxicated and infane, of thofe who dream, 
and of thofe whofe tenfes are vitiated by difeafe, would be true, becaute they 
appear to be fo, though at the fame time they are cvidently falfe. From this 
B2 hypothetis 
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hypothefis alfo, all men would be fimilarly wife, the opinions of the moft illi- 
terate in geometry would be as true as any geometrical theorems; and ia 
the actions of human life the means of accomplifhing any end would be in- 
different, and confequently all deliberation and confultation would be 
vain '. 

In order to demonftrate that fcience is not fenfe, Socrates, in the fir(t 
place, obtains this from Theztetus, that fenfe arifes from the foul perceiving 
corporeal things externally fituated, through feveral organs of the body. And 
fecondly, that one fenfe, or organical perception, cannot take cognizance 
of the object of another ; as fight cannot fee founds, nor the hearing hear light 
and colours. Hence he infers, that when we compare the objects of feveral 
fenfes together, and confider certain things which are common to them all, 
this cannot be fenfe, or organical perception, becaufe one fenfe cannot con- 
fider the obje& of another. And if there is any thing common to both, it 
cannot perceive it by either organ. Thus, for inftance, when we confider 
found and colour together, and attribute feveral things to them in common, 
as, in the firft place, effence, and in the next place, famenefs in each with 
itfelf, and difference from the other; when we alto confider that both of 
them are two, and each of them one, by what fenfe or organ does the foul 
perceive all thefe things which are common both to found and colour? It 
cannot be by the fenfes of fight or hearing, becaufe thefe cannot confider 
each other's objects; nor can any other corporeal organ be found by which 
the foul may paffively perceive all thefe, and confider the objects of both 
thofe fenfes of fight and hearing. Hence, Theztetus is made to confefs that 
the foul does not organically perceive thefe things by any fenfe, but by itfelf 
alone without any corporeal organ. 

Theetetus, therefore, being convinced that fcience is not fenfe, in the 
next place defines it to be true opinion. This, however, is confuted by So- 
crates, becaufe rhetoric alfo produces true opinion when its affertions are 
true, but yet cannot produce fcience. For there never can be any {ctence of 


* This abfurd opinion is very fubtilely oppofed by Sextus Empiricus. If, fays he, every imagi- 
nation be true, then the imagination that not every imagination is true will alfo be true, and fo 
the affertion that every imagination is true will be falfe. E: maca Qavrasix sotiv aAvÜn$, xai To un 
vacay Oavraciay evar an, xaTa PavTaciav UPoTaevoy ETTA AANI s° nat üvTQ TO MATAV ParT2ciay iau 
aandn yeynoet es pevocs. 
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things which are perpetually in motion, and which fubfift differently at dif- 
ferent times. Such, however, are human affairs with which orators are con- 
verfant, efpecially when they induce their hearers to believe that of which 
they are themfelves doubtful. After this, The:etetus adds the definition of 
Leucippus and Theodorus the Cyrenzan, that fcience is true opinion in con- 
junction with reafon; and hence, that things which poffets reafon can be 
known, but by no means thofe which are deprived of it. This, however, is 
alío confuted by Socrates, who fhows, that whether reafon (logos) fignifies 
external fpeech, or a proceffion through the elements of a thing, or definition, 
{cience cannot be true opinion in conjunction with reafon. 

Though Socrates, therefore, confutes all thefe definitions of ícience, as 
being erroneous, yet he does not inform us what fcience is; for this would 
have been contrary to the character of the dialogue, which, as we have al- 
ready obferved, is entirely maieutic, and confequently can do no more than 
prefent us with the conceptions of Theztetus fairly unfolded into light. 
As all thefe conceptions, therefore, are found to be falfe, we muft fearch 
clfewhere for an accurate definition of fcience. 

What then fhall we fay fcience is, according to Plato? We reply, that 
confidered according to its firít fubfiftence, which is in intellect, it is she 
eternal and uniform intelligence of eternal entities; but in partial fouls, fuch as 
ours, it is a dianoctic perception of eternal beings ; and is, confequently, a per- 
ception neither eternal nor uniform, becaufe it is tranfitive, and accompanied 
with the intervention of oblivion. 


THE 


THE THEZETETUS. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


EUCLID’, SOCRATES, 
TERPSIO, THEODORUS, 
And THE-ETETUS °. 


EE 


ARE you juit now come, O Terpfio, or is it fome time fince you came 
from the country: 

Ter. I have left the country for a confiderable time, aud have been 
fecking for you about the forum, and wondered that I could not find you. 

Evc. I was not in the city. 

Ter. Where then was you? 

Evc. As I was going down to the port, I met with Theztetus, who was 
carried along from the camp at Corinth to Athens. 

Ter. Was he alive or dead? 

Ecc. He was living, but could hardly be faid to be fo: for he was in 
a very danzerous condition, through certain wounds: and, what is vcoríe, 
ke was afii ted with a difeafe while in the camp. 

Tra. Was it a dyfentery? 

Evc. It was. 

t Tris Eactid was a celebrated philofopher and logician of Megara. The Athenians having prc- 
Lioied the Megariazs from entering their cizy cn pain cf death, this philofopher diiguifed hix- 
feif in womar/'s cloikes that he might attend the lectures of Socrates. After the death of Socrates, 
P'atc and c:her philofonhers went to Euciid at Megara to heker themfeives from the tyrants wLo 


* This Theazerus is mesticned by Precies on Ecclid (lib. ii. p. 19 ), where he gives a fhert 
Li&ory cf geometry prior to Euclid, and is racked by him among thofe contemporary with Plato, 


by whem geometrical theorems were iccrealed, and rendered mere fcient: fic. T 
ER, 
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Ter. What a man do you fpeak of as in a dangerous condition ! 

Evc. A worthy and good man, O Terpfio: for I juft now heard certain 
perfons paying him very great encomiums for his military conduct. 

Ter. Nor is this wonderful: but it would be much more wonderful if 
this had not been the cafe. But why was he not carried to Megara? 

Evc. He haftened home; for I both entreated and advifed him to do fo: 
but it was againft his will. And befides this, attending him in his journcy, 
when I again left him, I recolle&ed, and was filled with admiration of 
Socrates, who often fpoke in a prophetic manner about cther things, and 
likewife about this. For a little before his death, if I am not miftaken, 
meeting with Theetetus, who was then a young man, and difcourfing with 
him, he very much admired his difpofition. Befides this, when I came 
to Athens, he related to me his diícourfes with Theztetus, which very 
much deferve to be heard; and obferved, that he would neceflarily be 
renowned, if he lived to be a man. And it appears indeed that he fpoke 
the truth. 

Ter. But can you relate what thofe difcourfes were? 

Evc. Not verbally, by Jupiter : but as foon as I returned home, I committed 
the fubftance of them to writing, and afterwards at my leifure wrote nearly 
the whole of them, through the affiftance of memory. As often too as I 
came to Athens, I afked Socrates about fuch particulars as I could not 
remember, and, on my return hither, made fuch emendations as were 
neceffary ; fo that I have nearly written the whole difcourfe. 

Ter. True. For I have heard you affert the fame thing before: and in 
confequence of always defiring to urge you to relate this difcourfe I am 
come hither. But what fhould hinder this from taking place at prefent ? 
For I am perfe&ly in need of reft, as coming from the country. 

Evc. I likewife accompanied Theetetus as far as Erineus; fo that reft 
will not be unpleafant to me. Let us go, therefore, and while we rcít a 
boy fhall read to us. 

Ter. You {peak well. 

Evc. This then is the book, O Terpfio. But it was not compofed by 
me, as if Socrates related it to me, as in reality he did, but as if he was 
difcourfing with the perfons with whom he faid he difcourfed. But he 


faid that thefe were, the geometrician Theodorus, and Theztetus. That 
we 
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we may not, therefore, in the courfe of the writing, be troubled with the 
frequent repetition of I fay, and He faid, He affented, or He denied, I have 
introduced Socrates himfelf difcourfing with them. 

Ter. And this is not at all improper, O Euclid. 

Iuc. Here, boy, then, take the book and read. 

Soc. If, O Theodorus, I was more attentive to thofe in Cyrene than to 
any others, I fhould inquire of you refpe&ing them, if any young men there 
applied themfelves to geometry, or any other philofophic ftudy. But now, 
as I love thofe lefs than thefe, I am more defirous to know which of our 
young men are likely to become worthy characters. For íuch as thefe I 
explore myfelf as far as I am able, and inquire after them of others, with 
whom I fee young men affociating. But you have by no means a few 
followers: and this very juftly. For you deferve to be followed, both for 
other things, and for the fake of geometry. If, therefore, you have met 
with any young man who deferves to be mentioned, it would give me plea- 
fure to hear fome particulars refpecting him. 

"Ingo. Indeed, Socrates, it is in every refpect fit both that I fhould relate, 
and that you fhould hear, what a youth I have met met with from among 
your citizens, And if he were beautiful, I fhould be very much afraid to 
mention him, left I fhould appear to be enamoured with him. But, now, 
(do not be indignant with me,) he is not handfome. For he refembles you, 
having a flat nofe, and prominent eyes: but he has thefe in a lefs degree 
than you. You fee I {peak freely to you. Know then, that I have never 
yet met with any young man (though I have affociated with many) who 
naturally poffefles a good difpofition in fuch a wonderful degree. For it 
is difficult to find one who is docile, remarkably mild, and who befides this 
may compare with any one for fortitude. Indeed, I do not think there ever 
were any, nor do I fee any with thefe qualifications. For fome are acute 
indeed, as this one, fagacious, and of a good memory ; but they are for the 
moft part prone to anger, and are hurried along precipitately like fhips 
without their ballaft, and are rather naturally furious than brave. And again, 
thofe whofe manners are more fedate are in a certain refpect fluggifh and 
full of oblivion, when they apply themfelves to difciplines, But the young 
man I am fpeaking of applies himfelf to difciplines and inveftigations in fo 


eafy, blamelefs, and ready a manner, that it may be compared to the filent 
9 flux 
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flux of oil ; fo that it is wonderful that fuch a great genius fhould accomplith 
thefe things in fuch a manner. 

Soc. You announce well. But of which of our citizens is he the fon? 

Tuo. I have heard the name, but l do not remember it. But he is in 
the middle of thofe who are now approaching to us. For both he, and thefe 
who are his companions, were juft now anointed beyond the ftadium ; but 
now they appear to me, in confequence of having been anointed, to come 
hither. Confider, however, if you know him. 

Soc. I do know him. He is the fon of Euphronius the Sunienfian, who 
was entirely fuch a man as you have juft related the fon to be; and who, be- 
fides being a worthy character, left behind him a very large eftate. 

THEo. His name, O Socrates, is Theztetus. But certain of his guardians 
appear to me to have diffipated his eftate. However, notwithftanding this, 
he is wonderfully liberal with refpe& to money, Socrates. 

Soc. You fpeak of a generous man : Order him to come to me, and fit 
with us, 

THEO. I will.—Theztetus, come hither to Socrates. 

Soc. By all means come, Theztetus, that I may behold myfelf, and fee 
what fort of a face I have. For Theodorus fays it refembles yours. But if 
we had each of us a lyre, and he fhould fay that they were fimilarly harmo- 
nized, ought we immediately to believe him, or fhould we confider whether 
he fays this as being a mufician ? 

THER. We fhould confider this. 

Soc. On finding, therefore, this to be the cafe, fhould we not be perfuaded 
by him? but, if he was ignorant of mufic, fhould we not difbelieve him ? 

THEA. True. 

Soc. Now, therefore, I think, if we are at all careful refpe&ing the fimili- 
tude of our faces, that we fhould confider if he {peaks as being a painter, or 
not. 

THE. So it appears to me. 

Soc. Is, therefore, Theodorus a painter? 

THE. Not that 1 know of. 

Soc. Nor is he a geometrician ? 

THE. He is perfectly fo, Socrates. 


VOL, IV. C Soc. 
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Soc. Is he alfo fkilled in aftronomy, logiftic, mufic, and fuch other difci 
plines as follow thefe ? ! 

Tues. He appears to be fo to me. 

Soc. If, therefore, he fays that we refemble each other in a certain part 
of our body, at the fame time praifing or blaming this refemblance, it is not 
altogether worth while to pay much attention to him. 

THurz, Entirely fo, Socrates. 

Soc. Take notice, therefore, O friend Theztetus, it is your bufinefs to 
evince, and mine to confider. For know, that Theodorus having praifed in 
my hearing many ftrangers and citizens, has not praifed any one of them fo. 
much as juit now he did you. 

THEA. It is well, Socrates; but confider whether he did not fpeak jo- 
cofely. 

Soc. It is not ufual for Theodorus to do fo. But do not reject what is 
granted, in confequence of believing that he fpoke this in jeft, left he fhould 
be compelled to bear witnefs. For no one can obje& to what he faid. Per- 
fift, therefore, confidently in what is granted. 

'Tugz. It is proper, indeed, to do fo, if it feems fit to you. 

Soc. Tell me, then, —Do you learn any geometry of Theodorus? 

THE, I do. 

Soc. Do you, likewife, learn things pertaining to aftrenomy, harmonys. 
and computation ? 

'TuEz. l endeavour to do fo, 

Soc. For I alfo, O boy, both from this man, and from others who appear 
to me to underftand any thing of thefe particulars, endeavour to learn them; 
but, at the fame time, Iam but moderately fkilled in them. There is, how- 
ever, a certain trifling thing of which Iam in doubt, and which I with to 
confider along with you, and thefe that are prefent. Tell me, therefore,. 
whether to learn is not to become wifer in that which any one learns? 

THe. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. But I think that the wife are wife by wifdom. 

Tue. Certainly. 

Soc. But does this in any refpect differ from fcience? 

Tur, What? 

Soc, 
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Soc. Wifdom. Or are not thofe who have a fcientific knowledge of any 
thing, alfo wife in this thing? 

THE. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Is, therefore, fcience the fame as wifdom? 

THE. Yes. 

Soc. This, therefore, is that which I doubt ; and I am not able fufficiently 
to determine by myfelf what fcience is. Have we then any thing to fay to 
this? What do you fay it is? And which of us can firft give this informa- 
tion? But he who errs, and is perpetually detected in an error, fhall fit as 
an afs, as the boys fay when they play at ball. But he who fhall be found to 
fpeak without error fhall be our king, and fhall order whatever he wifhes us 
to anfwer, Why are you filent? Have I, O Theodorus, behaved in a ruftic 
manner, through my love of converfation, and through my defire to make 
you difcourfe and become friends with each other? 

Tueo. A thing of this kind, O Socrates, is by no means ruftic. But order 
fome one of thefe young men to anfwer you. For Iam unaccuftomed to this 
mode of diícourfe ; and my age does not permit me to become accuftomed to 
it now. But a thing of this kind is adapted to thefe young men, and they 
will be greatly improved by it. For, in reality, youth is adapted to every 
kind of improvement. But, as you began with, do not difmifs Theztetus, 
but interrogate him. 

Soc. Do you hear, Theztetus, what Theodorus fays? whom I am of opi- 
nion you will not difobey. For you would neither be willing to do fo, nor 
is it lawful for a young man to be unperfuaded by a wife man, when he 
commands in things of this kind. Tell me, therefore, in a proper and inge- 
nuous manner, what fcience appears to you to be? 

Tues. It is fit to comply, Socrates, fince you command me. And if I 
in any refpect err, do you correct me. 

Soc. We fhall by all means do fo, if we are able. 

THE. It appears to me, then, that fciences are fuch things as any one 
may learn of Theodorus, fuch as geometry, and the other particulars which 
you juft now enumerated. And befides thzfe, the fhoemaker's art, and the 
arts of other workmen; and that all and each of thefe are no other than {ci- 
ence. 

Soc. Generoufly and munificently, O friend, when afked by me concern- 

c2 ing 
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ing one thing, have you given many, and things various, inftead of that 
which is fimple. 

THE. How fo? Why do you fay this, Socrates? 

Soc. Perhaps what I fay is nothing: butI will tell you what I think. 
When you fpeak of the fhoemaker's art, do you {peak of any thing elfe than 
the fcience of making fhoes? 

Tuez. Of nothing elfe. 

Soc. But what when you fpeak of the carpenter’s art? Do you fpeak of 
any thing elfe than the fcience of operations in wood ? 

'TuHEz. Of nothing elfe than this. 

Soc. In both therefore you define that of which each is the fcience. 

TuHeEz. I do. 

Soc. But that which we afked, O Theztetus, was not this, of what things 
there is fcience, nor how many fciences there are; for we did not inquire, 
wifhing to enumerate them, but in order to know what fcience itfelf is. Or 
do I fay nothing? 

Tue. You fpeak with perfect rectitude. 

Soc. But confider alfo this. If any one fhould interrogate us refpecting 
any vile and obvious thing, as, for inítance, clay, what it is, if we fhould 
anfwer him, that clay is that from which pans, puppets and tiles are made, 
or certain other artificial fubftances, fhould we not be ridiculous? 

Tues. Perhaps fo. 

Soc. In the firft place, indeed, what can we think he who afks this quef- 
tion can underftand from our anfwer, when we fay that clay is that from 
which pans, puppets and tiles, or certain other artificial fubftances are made? 
Or do you think that any one can underftand the name of a thing, when he 
does not know what that thing is? 

Tues. By no means. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, will he underftand the fcience of fhoes who does 
not know what fcience is. 

Tugz. Certainly not. 

Soc. Nor, again, will he underftand the currier's art, nor any other art, 
who is ignorant of fcience. 

Tus. It is fo, 

Soc. The anfwer, therefore, is ridiculous, when any one, being afked what 

{cience 
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fcience is, gives for an anfwer the name of any ait. For he anfwers, that 
there is a {cience of a certain thing, when this is not what he was afked. 

THE. It feems fo. 

Soc. And, in the next place, when he might have given a fhort aud fimple 
anfwer, he wanders immenfely. As in the queftion concerning clay, a fhort 
and fimple anfwer might have been given, that clay is earth mingled with 
moifture. At the fame time, difiniffing the confideration of that which is 
compofed of clay. 

THE. Now, indeed, Socrates, it thus appears to me to be eafy. For you 
feem to afk that which lately came into my mind as I was difcourfing with 
your namefake here, Socrates. 

Soc. What was that, Theætetus ? 

THEz&. Theodorus here has written a treatife on powers, concerning mag- 
nitudes of three and five feet, evincing that they are not commenfurable in 
length! to a magnitude of one foot: and thus proceeding through every 
number as far as to 2 magnitude of feventeen feet, in this he ftops his invet- 
tigation. A thing of this kind, therefore, occurred to me, fince there appear 
to be an infinite multitude of powers, we fhould endeavour to comprehend 
them in one thing, by which we may denominate all thefe powers. 

Soc. Isa thing of this kind difcovered ? 

THE. It appears fo to me. But do you alfo confider. 

Soc. Speak then. 

THER. We give to the whole of number a twofold divifion: one, that 
which may become equally equal, and which we affimilate among figures to 
a fquare, calling it quadrangular and equilateral. 

Soc. And very properly. 

THe. But that number which fubfifts between this?, fuch as three and 
five, and every number which is incapable of becoming evenly even, but 
which is either more lets, or lefs more, and always contains a greater and a 
leffer fide, we affimilate to an oblong figure, and call it an oblong number. 


? Magnitudes commenfurable in length are fuch as have the proportion to each other of nu nter 
to number. As the fquare roots, therefore, of 3 and ç feet cannot be obtained, thofe roots are 
incommenfurable in length with the fquare root of one foot. 

2 Equally equal, or fquare numbers, are fuch as 4, 9, 16, 25, &c. and the numbers which fub- 
filt between thefe, and which Plato calls oblong, are 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, &c. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Moft excellent. But what follows? 
THE. Such lines as fquare an equilateral and plane number, we define to 


be length ; but fuch as fquare an oblong number, powers; as not being com- 
menfurate " to them in length, but to planes, which are capable of being com- 
menfurable. And about folids there is another thing of this kind. 

Soc. Beft of men, O boys: fo that 'Theodorus cannot, as it appears to 
me, be accufed of giving a falfe account. 

THE. But, indeed, Socrates, I am not able to anfwer you concerning 
fcience as 1 am concerning length and power; though you appear to me to 
inquire after a thing of this kind. So that again Theodorus appears to be 
fale. 

Soc. But what? If, praifing you for running, he fhould fay that he never 
met with any youth who rau fo fwift, and afterwards you fhould be van- 
quifhed in running by fome adult who is a very rapid runner, do you think 
he would have lefs truly praifed you ? 


TuHEz. I do not. 
Soc. But with refpe&t to fcience, (as I juft now faid,) do you think it is a 


trifling thing to find out what it is, and not in every refpect arduous? 

Tuez. By Jupiter, I think it is arduous in the extreme. 

Soc. Confide, therefore, in yourfelf, and think what "Theodorus faid. 
Endeavour, too, by all poffible means to obtain a reafon both of other things, 
and likewife of fcience, fo as to know what it is. 

Tue. It appears we fhould do fo, O Socrates, for the fake of alacrity. 

Soc. Come then: for you explained juft now in a beautiful manner. En- 
deavour, imitating your anfwer refpecting powers, that juft as you compre- 
hended thefe, which are many, in one fpecies, fo you may comprehend many 


Íciences in one reaíon or definition. 
Tues. But know, O Socrates, that I have often endeavoured to accom- 


plifh this, on hearing the queftions which are difcuffed by you. But I can 
neither perfuade myfelf that I can fay any thing fufficient on this occafion, 
nor that I can hear any one diícourfing as you advife ; nor yet am I able to 


dellt from inveftigation. 


1 That is to fay, the fides or roots of oblong numbers, fuch as the above, are incommenturable 


in length, or are furds. 
Soc. 
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Soc. You are tormented with the pangs of labour, friend Theatctus, not 
becaufe you are empty, but becaufe you are full. 

Tur. I do not know, Socrates: but I tell you what I fuffer. 

Soc. O ridiculous youth, have you not heard that I am the fon of the ge- 
nerous, and at the fame time fevere, midwife Phanarete ? 

Tue. I have heard this. 

Soc. And have you alfo heard that I ftudy the fame art? 

Turez. By no means. 

Soc. Know, however, that it is fo: but do not betray me to others, For 
they are ignorant, my friend, that I poffefs this art; and in confequence of 
being ignorant of this, they do not affert this refpe&ing me, but they fay that 
I am a moft abfurd man, and that I caufe men to doubt. Or have you not 
heard this? 

Tues. I have. 

Soc. Shall I tell you the reafon of this ? 

THE. By all means. 

Soc. Conceive every thing pertaining to midwives, and you will eafily un- 
derftand what I mean. For you know, that none of them deliver others, 
while they yet conceive and bring forth themfelves, but when they are no 
longer capable of conceiving. 

TuEz. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But they fay that Diana is the caufe of this; who being herfelf a 
virgin takes care of births. She does not, therefore, permit thofe that are 
barren to be midwives, becaufe human nature is too imbecil to uudertake 
an art in which it is unexperienced : but fhe orders thofe to exercife this pro- 
feffion, who from their age are incapable of bearing children ; by this honour- 
ing the fimilitude of herfelf. 

THE. It is likely. 

Soc. And is not this alfo probable and neceffary, that thofe who are preg- 
nant, or not, fhould be more known by midwives than by others? 

Tue. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Midwives, likewife, by medicaments and enchantments, are able to 
excite and alleviate the pangs of parturition, to deliver thofe that bring forth 
with difficulty, and procure a mifcarriage when the child appears to be 
abortive. 

6 Tur, 
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THER. It is fo. 

Soc. Have you not alfo heard this concerning them, that they are moft 
fkilful bride-maids, as being perfe&ly wife, with refpect to knowing what 
kind of man and woman ought to be united together, in order to produce 
the moft excellent children? 

Tue. I did not altogether know this. 

Soc. But you know that they glory in this more than in cutting the navel. 
For do you think it belongs to the fame, or to a different art, to take care 
of and colle& the fruits of the earth, and again, to know in what ground 
any plant or feed ought to be fown? 

‘HE. To the fame art. 

Soc. But in women, my friend, do you think the art pertaining to the 
care of offspring differs from that of collecting them? 

THEA. It is not likely that it does, 

Soc. It is not. But through the unjuft and abfurd conjun&ion of man 
and woman, which is called bawdry, midwives as being chafte avoid ating 
in the capacity of bride-maids, fearing left by this mean they fhould be 
branded with the appellation of bawds, fince it alone belongs to legitimate 
midwives to act as bride-maids with rectitude. 

Tue. It appears fo. 

Soc. Such then is the office of midwives; but it is lefs arduous than the 
part which I have to aét. For it does not happen to women, that they 
fometimes bring forth images, and fometimes realities. But this is a thing 
not eafy to difcriminate. For, if it did happen, to diftinguifh what was true 
from what was falfe would be to midwives the greateft and the moit beau- 
tiful of all works. Or do you not think it would? 

Tues. | do. 

Soc. But to my art other things belong which pertain to delivery ; but it 
differs in this, that it delivers men and not women, and that it confiders 
their fouls as parturient, and not their bodies, But this is the greateft 
thing in our art, that it is able to explore in every poffible way, whether 
the diancétic part of a young man brings forth an image, and that which is 
falfe, or fomething prolific and true. For that which happens to midwives 
happens alfo to me: for I am barren of wifdom. And that for which I am 
reproached by many, that I interrogate others, but that 1 do not give an 

anf{wer 
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anfwer to any thing, is truly objected to me, owing to my poffeffing nothing 
of wifdom. But the caufe of this is as follows: Divinity compels me to act 
as a midwife, but forbids me to generate. I am not, therefore, myfelf in 
any refpe& wife; nor is there any invention of mine of fuch a kind as to 
be the offspring of my foul. But of thofe who converfe with me, fome at 
firft appear to be entirely void of difcipline, but all to whom Divinity is pro- 
pitious, during the courfe of the converfation, make a wonderful proficiency, 
as is evident both to themfelves and others. This likewife is clear, that 
they do not learn any thing from me, but that they poffefs and difcover 
many beautiful things in themfelves : Divinity indeed, and I being the caute 
of the midwife's office. But this is evident from hence: Many, in confe- 
quence of not knowing this, but believing themfelves to be the caufe, and 
defpifing me, perhaps through the perfuafions of others, have left me fooner 
than was proper; and after they have left me through affociating with 
depraved characters, have become as to what remains abortive.  Likewife, 
through badly nourifhing what they have brought forth through my affiftance 
they have deftroyed it, in confequence of preferring things falíe and images 
to that which is true.  Laítly, they have appeared both to themfelves and 
others to be unlearned. One of thefe was Ariftides the fon of Lyfimachus, 
and many others; who when they again came to me, in confequence of 
wanting my converfation, and being affected in a wonderful manner, fome 
of them my demoniacal power reftrained me from converfing with, but 
with others he permitted me to converfe, who at length made a confiderable 
proficiency. For thofe that affociate with me fuffer this in common with 
the parturient ; they are tormented, and filled with doubt and anxiety, and 
this in a far greater degree than the parturient. This torment my art is 
able both to excite and appeafe. And fuch is the manner in which they are 
affected. But fometimes, O Theztetus, I very benignantly unite in marriage 
with others thofe who do not appear to me to be pregnant, as I know that 
they do not require my affiftance; and (as I may fay in conjun@ion with 
Divinity) I very fufficiently conjecture with whom it will be advantageous 
to them to be united. And many of thefe indeed I have delivered to 
Prodicus, and many others to wife and divine men. For the fake of this, 
O moft excellent youth, I have been thus prolix in relating thefe things to 
you, For I fufpeét, as you alfo think,- that you are tormented in confe- 
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quence of being pregnant with fomething internally. Commit yourfelf 
therefore to me as being the fon of a midwife, and as being. myfelf {killed 
in what pertains to parturition. Endeavour, too, cheerfully to anfwer me 
what I fhall afk you, and to the beft of your ability. And if in confequence 
of confidering what you fay, it fhall appear to me that you have conceived 
an image, and not that which is true, do not be angry with me, like women 
who are delivered of their firft child, if I privately remove and throw it 
away. For many, O wonderful young man, are fo affected towards me, 
that they are actually ready to bite me, when I throw afide any trifle of 
theirs, not thinking that I do this with a benevolent defign; fince they are 
very far from knowing that no divinity is malevolent to men, and that I do 
not perform any thing of this kind through malevolence. But it is by no 
means lawful for me to admit that which is falfe, and deftroy that which is 
true. Again, therefore, from the beginning O Theztetus, endeavour to 
inform me what fcience is; but by no means endeavour to fpeak beyond 
your ability. For if Divinity is willing and affords you ftrength, you will be 
able. 

TuHEz. Indeed, Socrates, fince you thus urge me, it would be bafe for 
any one not to offer what he has to fay, with the greateft alacrity. It 
appears then to me that he who has a fcientific knowledge of any thing, 
perceives that which he thus knows; and, as it now feems, fcience is nothing 
elfe than fenfe. 

Soc. Well and generoufly anfwered, O boy: for it is requifite thus to 
fpeak what appears to be the cate. But come, let us confider this in com- 
mon, whether this offspring is any thing folid or vain. Do you fay that 
{cience is fenfe? 

THE. I do. 

Soc. You appear, indeed, to have given no defpicable definition of fcience, 
but that which Protagoras ' has given: though he has faid the fame thing, 
in a fomewhat different manner. For he fays that man is the meafure of 
all things; of beings fo far as they have a being, and of non-beings fo far 
as they are not. Have you ever read this? 


* This fophift was of Abderain Thrace. He was the difciple of Democritus, and an atheift. 
This his abfurd opinion that fcience is fenfe, may however be confidered as the fountain of experi- 
mental philofophy. 
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Tue. I have read it often. 

Soc. Does he not, therefore, fpeak thus : fuch as particulars appear to me, 
fuch are they to me; and fuch as they appear to you, fuch are they to you: 
but you and I are men? 

THE. He does fpeak in this manner. 

Soc. But do you not think it probable that a wife man will not trifle, 
nor {peak like one delirious? Let us, therefore, follow him thus: When 
the fame wind blows, is not fometimes one of us ftiff with cold, and another 
not? And one in a fmall degree, but another extremely cold? 

Tues. This is very much the cafe. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, fhall we fay, that the wind at that time is in 
itfelf cold or not cold? Or fhall we be perfuaded by Protagoras, that to him 
who is {tiff with cold, the wind is cold; but to him who is not, that it is 
not cold? 

THugsx. It appears fo. 

Soc. Does it, therefore, appear fo to each? 

‘Tues, Yes. 

Soc. But for a thing to appear, is it the fame as to be perceived ? 

THE. It is. 

Soc. Phantafv, therefore, and fenfe are the fame in things hot, and every 
thing elfe of this kind. For fuch as every one perceives things to be, fuch 
they are and appear to be to every one. 

Tue. So it feems. 

Soc. Senfe, therefore, is always of that which has a being, and is with- 
out falfehood, as being fcience. 


Tues. It appears fo, 
Soc. Whether or no, therefore, by the Graces, was Protagoras a man 


perfectly wife; and did he obfcurely fignify this to us who rank among the 
vulgar, but {peak the truth to his difciples in fecret ? 
Tues. Why, Socrates, do you fay this? 
Soc. I will tell you, and it is by no means a defpicable affertion. There is 
not any thiug which is itfelf effentially one thing ! ; nor can you properly 
denominate 


1 This is true only of the fenfible world; nor does Socrates make this affertion with a view 
to any thing elfe than the flowing and unreal condition of matter and its inherent forms. For 


the fenfible world, as I have before obferved in a note on the Orphic hymn to Nature, from i:s 
D2 material 
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denominate any thing, as endued with fome particular quality. But if you 
denominate it as great, it will appear to be fmall; and if heavy, light. And 
all things fubüft in fuch a manner, as if nothing was one thing, or any thing 
particular, or endued with a certain quality. But from their lation, motion,, 
and mixture with each other, all things become that which we faid they were, 
and are not rightly denominated by us, For there is not any thing, which at 
any time zs, but it is always in generation, or becoming to be. And in this all 
the wife in fucceffion confent, except Parmenides '; viz. Protagoras, Hera- 
clitus, and Empedocles : and of the poets, thofe who rank the higheft in each 
kind of poetry, in comedv, indeed, Epicharmus, and in tragedy, Homer. 
For when this latter calls Ocean * and mother Tethys the origin of the Gods, 


he afferts that all things are the progeny of flux and motion. Or does he 
not appear to fay this? 


'"Tugz. To me he does. 


Soc. Who then can contend againft fuch an army, and which has Homer 
for its leader, without being ridiculous? 


THEE. It is not eafy, O Socrates. 


Soc. It is not indeed, Theztetus. Since this may be a fufficient argu- 
ment in favour of their affertion, that motion imparts to tnings the appear- 
ance of being, and of becoming to be; but reft of non-beiug, and perifhing. 
For heat and fire, which generate and govern other things, are themfelves 


generated from lation and friction. But thefe are motions. Or are not thefe 
the origin of fire ? 


material imperfection, cannot receive the whole of divine infinity at once; but can only partake 
of it gradually and partially, as it were by drops in a momentary fuccefhon. Hence it is in a 
continual ftate of flowing and formatior, but never poffeffes real being; and is like the image 
of a lofty tree feen in a rapid torrent, which has the appearance of a tree withcut the reality ; 


and which feems to endure perpetually the fame, yet is continually renewed by the continual 
rencvation of the ftream. 


* See the Sophifta and Parmenides. 


2 Ccean, confidered according to its firt fubfiftence, as a deity, belongs, according to the 
Grecian tleolozy, to that order of Gods which is called intellectual, and of which Saturn is 
the iumm t. This deity alfo is called a fontal God, sryaios Seog, and is faid by Homer to be the 
origin of the Gods, becaufe he gives birth to their proceffion into the fenfible univerfe. In fhort he 
is the caufe to all fecondary natures of every kind of motion, whether intellectual, pfychical, or 
natural; but Tethys is the caufe of all the feparation of the ftreams proceeding from Ocean, 


conferring on each a proper purity of natural motion. See more concerning thefe deities in the 
Notes oa the Cratylus. 
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Turz. They are. 

Soc. And befides this, the genus of animals originates from the fame 
things. 

Tug. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. But what? Is not the habit of the body corrupted by reft and indo- 
lence, but for the moft part preferved by exercife and motion? 

THE. It is. 

Soc. But does not habit in the foul poffefs difciplines through learning 
and meditation, which are motions; and is it not thus preferved and made 
better? But through reft, which is negligence and a privation of difcipline, 
it does not learn any thing, or if it does, it forgets it. Is not this the cafe? 

Tuez. Very much fo. 

Soc. Motion, therefore, is good, both with refpeé to foul and body; but 
reft is the very contrary. 

THEA, It appears fo. 

Soc. I add further, with refpec to times of ferenity and tranquillity, and 
all fuch as thefe, that reft putrifies and deftroys, but that other things pre- 
ferve. And befides this, I will bring the affair to a conclufion by forcing 
the golden chain into my fervice. For Homer intended by this to fignify 
nothing elfe than the fun! ; becaufe, as long as the fuu and its circulation 
are moved, all things will be, and will be preterved, both amoug Gods and 
men. But if this fhould ftand ftill, as if it were bound, all things would be 
diffolved, and that which is proverbially faid would take place, viz. all things 
would be upwards and downwards. 

Tura. But Homer appears to me alfo, O Socrates, to fignify that which 
you fay. 

Soc. In the firft place, therefore, O beft of young men, conceive thus 
re{pecting the eyes: that which you call a white colour is not any thing 
elfe external to your eyes, nor yet in your eyes ; nor can you affign any place 


™ Agreeably to this explanation of Homer’s golden chain, Plato, in the fixth book of his Re- 
public, calls the light of the fun ** a bond the moft honourable of all bonds." Hence, according 
to Plato, the circulation of the fun connects and preferves all mundane natures, as well as its 
light; and as the fun has a fupermundane as well as a mundane fubfiftence, as we fhall fhow in 
„the notes on the Cratylus, it muft alfo be the fource of connection to thofe Gods that are dcnomi- 


nated fupermundane. 
to 
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toit. For, if you could, it would now have an orderly pofition, and would 
abide, and be no longer in generation. 

Tez. But how? 

Soc. Let us follow what we juft now faid, eftablifhing nothing as effen- 
tially one thing ; and thus black and white, and any other colour, will appear 
to us to be generated from the darting forth of the eyes to a convenient 
lation. And every thing which we denominate a colour, will neither be that 
which darts forth, nor that which is darted forth, but fomething between 
thefe, which becomes peculiar to every thing. Or do you ftrenuoufly con- 
tend, that fuch as every colour appears to you, fuch alfo it appears to a dog, 
and every other animal ? 

Tues. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. But what with refpect to another man? Will you contend that any 
thing appears to him in a fimilar manner as to you? Or rather, that a thing 
does not appear the fame to you, becaufe you are never fimilar to yourfelf? 

Tuez. This appears to me to be the cafe rather than that. 

Soc. If, therefore, that which we meafure, or that which we touch, was 
great, or white, or hot, it would never, by falling upon any thinz elfe, become 
a different thing, becaufe it would not be in any refpect changed. But if 
that which is meafured or touched by us, was either great, or white, or hot, 
it would not, in confequence of fomething elfe approaching to it, or becom- 
ing paffive, become itfelf any thing elfe, as it would not fuffer any thing. 
Since now, my friend, we are in a certain refpect eafily compelled to affert 
things wonderful and ridiculous, as Protagoras himfelf would acknowledge, 
and every one who affents to his doctrines. 

Turzx. How is this, and what things do you fpeak of? 

Soc. Take a finall example, and you will underftand all that I with. If 
we compare four to fix dice, we fay that the fix are more than four, and that 
the two are to each other in a fefquialter ratio: but 1f we compare twelve 
to the fix, we (ay that the fix are lefs than, aud are the half of, twelve. Nor 
is it poffible to fay otherwife. Or can you endure to fay otherwife ? 

Tues. Not I, indeed. 

Soc. What then? If Protagoras, or any other, fhould fay to you, O Thex- 
tetus, can any thing become greater or more in any other way than by being 


increafed? What would you anfwer ? 
THEE. 
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T rg. If, O Socrates, I fhould anfwer to the prefent queftion, what ap- 
pears to me to be the cafe, I fhould fay that it cannot: but if I fhould reply 

o the former queftion, in order that I might not contradi£t myfelf, I fhould 
fay that it might. 

Soc. Well and divinely faid, by Juno, my friend. But, (as it appears) if 
you fhould anfwer that it is fo, that faying of Euripides might be adopted : 
for the tongue would be irreprehenfible for us, but not the mind. 

THEez. True. 

Soc. If, therefore, I and you were fkilful and wife, after we had examined 
every thing belonging to our minds, we fhould then make trial of each other 
from our abundance, and fophiftically approaching to this conteft, fhould 
make our arguments {trike againft each other. But now, as being rude and 
unfkilful, we wiíh, in the firft place, to contemplate the things themfelves 
in themfelves, that we may know what it is which we dianoétically perceive, 
and whether we accord with each other, or not. 

THE. I wifh this to be the cafe by all means. 

Soc. And fo do I. But fince we are thus difpofed, let us in a quiet man- 
ner, as being abundantly at leifure, again confider, not morofelv, but exami- 
ning ourfelves in reality, what the nature is of thefe appearances within us. 
And, on the firft confideration of thefe, we fhall fay (as I think) that nothiug 
at any time ever becomes greater or leffer, neither in. bulk, nor in number, 
as long as it is equal to itfelf. Is it not fo? 

THES. It is. 

Soc. And, in the fecond place, that to which nothing is either added or 
taken away, will ne&her at any time ever be increafed, or corrupted, but 
will always be equal. 

Turz. And, indeed, very much fo. 

Soe. And fhall we not alfo fay, in the third place, that a thing which was 
not formerly, but fubfifts afterwards, cannot exift without making and being 
made? 

Tuez. So, indeed, it feems.. 

Soc. Thefe three things, then, which are acknowledged by us, oppofe each 
other in a hoftile manner in our foul, when we fpeak about dice, as above, 
or when we fay that I, who am fo old, am neither increafed, nor fuffer a 
contrary paffion in myfelf; while you, who are a young man, are now 

greater, 
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greater, and afterwards lefs, fince nothing is taken away from my bulk, but 
yours is increafed. For, through a length of time, I am what I was not for- 
merly, being no longer in a ftate of progreffive increafe : for without making, 
it is impoffible that a thing can be made. But lofing nothing of my bulk, I 
do not at any time become lefs. And there are ten thoufand cther things of 
this kind, which happen to ten thoufand other perfons, if we admit thefe 
things. Speak, Theztetus: for you appear to me not to be unfkilled in things 
of this kind. 

THEz. By the Gods, Socrates, I wonder in a tranfcendent manner what 
thefe things are: and, truly, fometimes looking at them, I labour under a 
dark vertigo. 

Soc. Theodorus, my friend, appears not to have badly conjeétured con- 
cerning your difpofition ; fince to wonder is very much the paffion of a phi- 
lofopher. For there is no other beginning of philofophy than this. And he 
who faid' that Iris is the daughter of Thaumas’, did not genealogize badly. 
But whether do you underftand on what account thefe things, from which 
we fay Protagoras fpeaks, are fuch as they are, or not? 

Tues. I do not yet appear to myfelf to underftand. 

Soc. Will you not, therefore, thank me, if I unfold to you the concealed 
truth of the conceptions of this man, or rather, of celebrated men? 

Tue. How is it poffible I fhould not? Indeed, I fhould thank you ex- 
ceedingly. 

Soc. Looking, round, therefore, now fee that no profane períon hears us. 
But thofe are profane who think there is nothing elfe than that which they are 
able to grafp with their hands; but do not admit that aétions, and generations, 
and every thing which is invifible, are to be confidered as belonging to a part of 
effence. 

Tuex. You fpeak, Socrates, of hard and refractory men. 

Soc. They are indeed, O boy, very much deftitute of the Mufes: but 
there are many others more elegant than thefe, whofe myfíteries I am about 
to relate to you. But the principle of thefe men, from which ail that we 


! i. e. Hefiod in Theog. v. 780. 
2 i. e. Of wonder. Iris, therefore, being the daughter of Wonder, is the exciting caufe of this 
pafhon in fouls. 
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have juft now faid is fufpended, is this : — That this univerfe is motion ! , and 
that befides motion there is nothing. Likewife, that of motion there are 
two fpecies; each of which is infinite in multitude, but that one fpecies has 
the power of acting, and the other of fuffering. From the congrefs and 
mutual friction of thefe a progeny is produced, infinite in multitude, but two- 
fold in fpecies : one, indeed, being that which is fenfible, but the other fenfe, 
which always concurs and fubfifts together with fenfible. And the fenfes, 
indeed, are denominated by us as follows, feeing, hearing, fmelling, tafting, 
and the touching things hot and cold. Pleafures and pains, defires and fears, 
innumerable other paffions without a name, and an all-various multitude 
which are denominated, follow thefe. But to each of thefe the fenfible 
genus is allied, viz. all-various colours to all-various fights; and in a fimilar 
manner, voices to hearings, and other fenfibles are allied to other fenfes. 


* Plato here prefents us with the fubftance of the atomical or mechanical philofophy, which 
afferted that the univerfe was produced by nothing elfe but the motion of indivifible particles, by 
means of which all things are generated and corrupted. It likewife afferted that all thefe fenfible 
qualities which are noticed by the feveral fenfes, fuch as colours, founds, fapors, odours, and the 
hke, are not things really exifting external to us, but paffions or fenfations in us, caufcd by local 
motions on the organs of fenfe. This atomical philofophy, according to Poffidonius the Stoic, as 
we are informed by Strabo*, is more antient than the times of the Trojan war, and was firft 
invented by one Mofchus a Sidonian, or rather, if we prefer the teflimony of Sextus Empiricus +, 
a Phoenician. This Mofchus is doubtlefs the fame perfon with that Mofchus the phyfiologitt, 
mentioned by Jamblichus f. in his Life of Pythagoras. For he there informs us that Pythagoras, 
during his refidence at Sidonin Phanicia, converfed with the prophets that were the fucceffors of 
Mofchus the phyfiologift, and was inftructed by them. Hence it appears that this phyfiology 
was not invented either-by Epicurus or Democritus. 

Plato, as may be collected from his Timzus, adopted this phyfiology : for he there rcfolves the 
differences of the four elements into the different geometrical figures of their infenfible parts ; and 
in fo doing he likewife followed the Pythagoreans. However, he differed from the atomilts in 
this, as I have obferved in the Introduction to the Timzus, that he affigned commenfuration and 
active fabricative powers to thefe infenfible figures, which they did not; and he likewife differed 
from them in his arrangement of earth. 


* 'Ei à] motura TO IIocidonuo TO TEPI TWY &TOLWY doypa TAAKOYV ETTIV, avdeos Lidoview Moc xov crgo Twy 
Tpormmy xgovav yeyovotos. Lib. xvi. 

+ Adverf, Mathemat. p. 367. 

1 Toss te Moexev rou Quoreroyou moopnrens ameyoyois xai TCHS BAAOSS, NGI Doivsnssis itgopovras. 
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What then is the intention of this difcourfe, O Theætetus, with reference 
to the former? Do you underftand what it is? 

Tuem. Not very much, Socrates. 

Soc. But fee whether it can in a certain refpect be finifhed. For it 
wiíhes to affert that all thefe things are, as we have faid, moved, and that 
there is fwiftnefs and flownefs in their motions. So far, therefore, as their 
motions are flow, they poflefs motion in the fame, and towards things near, 
and thus generate. But things thus generated are more flow. And again, 
io far as their motions are fwift, they poffefs a motion towards things at a 
diftance, and thus generate: but the things thus generated are more fwift. 
For they are borne along, and their motion naturally fubfifts in lation. 
When, therefore, the eye and any thing commenfurate to this generate by 
approximation, whitenefs, and the fenfe connate to this, which would never 
have been produced if each of thefe had been directed to fomething elfe, 
then, in the interim, fight tending to the eyes, and whitenefs to that which 
together with it generates colour, the eye becomes filled with vifion, and 
then fees, and becomes not fight, but an eye feeing. But that which in con- 
junction with it generates colour becomes filled with whitenefs, and is made 
not whitenefs, but a thing white; whether it is wood or ftone, or any thing 
elfe which may happen to be coloured with a colour of this kind. And ina 
fimilar manner with refpect to other things, fuch as the hot and the hard, 
&c. we muft conceive that no one of thefe is effentially any thing; but, as 
we have already obferved, that all things, and of all-various kinds, are gene- 
rated in their congrefs with each other, from motion. Since, as they fay, 
there is no ftability in conceiving, that either that which acts, or that which 
fuffers, is any one thing. For neither is that which acts any thing till it 
meets with that which is paffive, nor that which is paffive till it meets with 
that which acts... For that which meets with and produces any thing, when 
it falls upon another, then renders that which is paffive apparent, So that 
from all this, that which we faid in the beginning follows, that there is not 
any thing which is effentially one thing, but that it is always becoming to 
be fomething to fome particular thing, but is ittelf entirely exempt from 
being. Indeed, juft now we frequently ufed the term being, compelled to 
this by cuftom and ignorance; but, according to the aflertions of the wife, 

8 we 
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we ought not to predicate any thing, either of any other, or of myfelf, or of 
this, or that, or call it by any other name which fignifies permanency, but 
we fhould affirm according to nature, that they are generated and made, 
corrupted and changed. For, if any one afferts that they ftand ftill, he may 
eafily be confuted. But it is requifite thus to {peak of things feparately, and 
of many things collected together; in which collection, man, a ftone, every 
animal, and fpecies are placed. Do not thefe things, O Theztetus, appear 
to you to be pleafant; and are they not agreeable to your tafte ? 

Tur. I do not know, Socrates: for I cannot underftand refpeding your- 
felf, whether you affert thefe things as appearing to be fo to you, or in order 
to try mc. 

Soc. Do you not remember, my friend, that I neither know any of thefe 
particulars, nor make any of them my own, but that I am barren of them? 
Likewife, that I a& the part of a midwife towards you, and that for the fake 
of this I enchant you, and place before you the doctrines of each of the wife, 
that you may tafte them, till I lead forth your dogma into light? But when 
I have led it forth, I then examine whether it appears to be vain and empty, 
or prolific. But boldly and ftrenuoufly, in a becoming and manly manner, 
anfwer what appears to you to be the truth refpe&ing the things I fhall afk 
you. 

THEÆ. Afk then. 

Soc. Tell me then again, whether it is your opinion that nothing has a 
being, but that the good, and the beautiful, and every thing which we juft 
now enumerated, always fubfift in becoming to be? 

Tue. When I hear you difcourfing in this manner, the affertion appears 
to be wonderful, and it feems that what you difcufs fhould be admitted. 

Soc, Let us, therefore, not omit what remains. But it remains that we 
fhould {peak concerning dreams, difeafes, and, befides other things, of infauity; 
likewife, concerning whatever is feen or heard, or in any other way per- 
ceived perverfely, For you know that in all thefe the doétrine which we 
juft now related, will appear without any difpute to be confuted ; fince the 
fenfes in thefe are more deceived than in any thing elfe : and fo far is it from 
being the cafe that things are fuch as they appear to every one, that, on the 
contrary, no one of thofe things which appear to have a being can 1n reality 
be faid to be. 

E2 THES, 
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Turz. You fpeak with the greateft truth, Socrates. 

Soc. What then, O boy, can remain for him to fay, who afferts that 
fenfe is fcience, and that things which appear to every one are to that indi- 
vidual what they appear to be? 

Tue. I am averfe to reply, Socrates, fince I know not what to fay; be- 
caufe juft now when I was fpeaking you terrified me. For, in reality, I 
cannot hefitate to grant, that thofe who are infane, or dreaming, think 
falfely, fince fome among the former of thefe confider themfelves as Gods, 
and thofe that dream think they fly like birds. 

Soc. Whether or no, therefore, are you aware of this dubious queftion 
concerning thefe particulars, and efpecially concerning perceptions in fleep, 
and when we are awake? 

Tuez. What queftion is this? 

Soc. That which I think you have often heard, when it is afked, as at pre- 
fent, by what arguments any one can evince, whether we are afleep, and all 
our thoughts are dreams, or whether we are in a vigilant" ftate, and in 
reality difcourfe with each other. 

Tuez. And indeed, Socrates, it is dubious by what arguments any one 
can evince this. For all things follow, as it were, reciprocally the fame 
things. For, with refpe& to our prefent diícourfe, nothing hinders but that 
our appearing to converfe with each other may be in a dream : and when in 
cep we appear to relate our dreams, there is a wonderful fimilitude in this 
cafe to our converíation when awake. 

Soc. You fee, then, it is not difficult to doubt, fince it is dubious whether 
things are dreams or vigilant perceptions; and efpecially fince the time 
which we devote to fleep is equal to that which we devote to vigilance: 
and in each of thefe our foul anxioufly contends, that the prefent dogmas 
are the moft true. So that in an equal time we fay that thefe things and 
thofe are true; andina fimilar manner we ftrenuoufly contend for their 
reality in each. 

Tur. Entirely fo. 

Soc. The fame may be faid, therefore, refpecting difeafe and infanity, 
except that in thefe the time is not equal. 


* Senfe is nothing more than a dreaming perception of reality; for fenfibles are merely the 
images of true beings. 
7 THEE, 
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-THe2. Right. 

Soc. What then? Shall truth be defined by the multitude and paucity of 
time? . 

Tue. But this, indeed, would be very ridiculous. 

Soc. Have vou any thing elfe by which you cau clearly fhow which of 
thefe opinions are true? 

Treg. It does not appear to me that I have. 

Soc. Hear, therefore, from me, what they will fay who define appear- 
ances to be always true to thofe to whom they appear. For I think they 
will fay, interrogating you in this manner: O Theatetus, does that which 
is in every refpe& different, poffefs a certain power which is the fame with 
another thing? And muft we not admit, that a thing in every reipect diile- 
rent is not partlv the fame, and partly different, but that it is wholly different ? 

Tue. lt is impoflible, therefore, that it fhould poffefs any thing the 
fame, either in power, or in any thing elle, fince it is altogether different. 

Soc. Muft we not, therefore, neceffarily confefs, that a thing of this kind 
is diffimilar ? 

THE. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. If, therefore, any thing happens to become fimilar or diffimilar to 
any thing, whether to itfelf or to another, 1o far as it is fimilar muft we not 
fay it becomes fame, but, fo far as diffimilar, different? 

TueEz. It is neceffary. 

Soc. Have we not faid before, that there are many, and indeed an infinite 
number of things which act, and in a fimilar manner of things which fufter? 

Tues. Yes. 

Soc. And befides this, that when one thing is mingled with another and 
another, it does not generate things which are the fame, but fuch as are 
different ? 

THES. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Shall we fpeak of me and you, and other things after the fame mane 
ner? As, for inftance, fhall we fay that Socrates when well is fimilar to 
Socrates when 1ll, or diffimilar ? 

Tuez. Do you mean to afk whether the whole of Socrates when ill is 
fimilar or diffimilar to the whole of Socrates when well? 


Soc. You underftand me perfetly well, This is what I mean. 
THES, 
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Tues. lanfwer, then, that it is diffimilar and different. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, is it fo, confidered as diffimilar ? 

THEE. It is neceffary. 

Soc. And would you fpeak in a fimilar manner refpecting thofe that are 
afleep, and all fuch particulars as we juft now difcuffed ? 

'TuEz. I fhould. 

Soc. But does not each of thofe things which are naturally capable of 
effecting any thing, when it receives Socrates as well, ufe me as a different 
man from what it does when it receives me as ill? 

THE. Is it poffible it fhould not ? 

Soc. And do we not generate from each things that are different, I being 
the patient, and that thing the agent? 

THE. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. But when I drink wine, being well, it appears to me to be pleafant 
and fweet. 

'Tugz. Certainly. 

Soc. But, from what has been granted, an agent and a patient generate 
fweetnefs and fenfe, both being borne along together. And fenfe, indeed, 
exifting from thc patient, caufes the tongue to perceive ; but fweetnefs, from 
the wine being borne along about it, caufes the wine both to be and to ap- 
pear fweet to a healthy tongue. 

Tue. The former particulars were entirely allowed by us to fubfift in 
this manner. 

Soc. But when I drink wine, being difeafed, my tongue does not in reality 
receive it the fame as before: for it now approaches to that which is diffi- 
milar. 

Tue. It does. 

Soc. But Socrates thus affected, and the drinking the wine again generate 
other things ; about the tongue a feníation of bitternefs ; but about the wine, 
bitternefs generated and borne along. And the wine, indeed, is not bitter- 
nefs, but bitter; and I am not fenfe, but that which is fentient. 

Tues. Entirely fo. 

Soc. I therefore, thus perceiving, do not ever become any thing elfe. For 
of a different thing there is a different fenfe, which renders the perceiver 
various and different. Nor does that which thus affects me become a thing 


of 
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of this kind, by concurring with another thing, and generating the fame. 
For, generating another thing from another, it would become itfelf various. 

'TuEgz. Thefe things are fo. 

Soc. Nor, indeed, am I fuch to myfelf, nor is that thing generated fuch 
to itfelf, 

THE. Certainly not. 

Soc. But it is neceffary that I fhould become fentient of fomething, when 
I become fentient: for it is impoffible that I fhould be fentient, and yet fen- 
tient of nothing. And it is likewife neceffary that that thing fhould become 
fomething to fome one, when it becomes fweet or bitter, or any thing of this 
kind. For it is impcffible thata thing can be fweet, and yet fweet to no onc. 

TuEz. Entirely fo. 

Soc. It remains then, I think, that we fhould mutually be, if we are ; and 
if we are becoming to be, that we fhould be mutually in generation ; fince 
neceffity binds our effence. But it does not bind it to any other thing, nor 
yet to ourfelves. It remains, therefore, that we are bound to each other. 
So that, if any one fays a certain thing is, or is becoming to be, it muft be 
underftood that it is, or is becoming to be fomething, or of fomething, or to 
fomething. But it muft not be faid that it is in itfelf either that which is, 
or which is becoming to be. Nor muft we fuffer this to be faid, either by 
the thing itfelf, or by any other, as the difcourfe we have already difcufled 
evinces. 

THE. Entirely fo, Socrates. 

Soc. Since that which affe&s me, belongs to me and not to another, 
do not I alfo perceive it, and not another ? 

Tuez. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. My fenfe, therefore, is true to me. For it always belongs to my 
eflence. And I, according to Protagoras, am a judge of things which have a 
being pertaining to myfelf, that they are, and of non-beings, that they are not. 

Tues. lt appears fo. 

Soc. How then is it poffible, fince I am not deceived, and do not ftagger 
in my dianoetic part, either about things which are, or things in generation,. 
that I fhould not poflefs fcientific knowledge of things which I perceive ? 

THEE. There is no reafon why you fhould not. 

Soc. It was beautifully, therefore, faid by you, that fcience is nothing 
elfe than fenfe. And the doctrine of Homer and Heraclitus, and all of this 
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tribe, that all things are moved like ftreams, accords with that of the moft 
wife Protagoras, that man is the meafure of all things; aud with that of 
"'Theztetus, that, things fubfifting in this manner, fenfe is fcience. For do 
we not, O Theetetus, fay, that this is as it were your offspring recently 
born, but delivered by me by the midwife’s art ? Or how do you fay? 

THE. It is neceffary to fay fo, Socrates, 

Soc. But this, as it appears, we have fcarcely been able to generate, what- 
ever it may be. Since however it is delivered, celebrating the ufual folem- 
nities on the fifth day after the nativity, let us run through a circle of dif- 
putations, confidering whether it does not deceive us, and is not worthy of 
being educated, but is vain and falfe. Or do vou think that you ought by 
all means to nourifh your offspriug, and not abandon it? Or could you 
endure to fee it reprobated, and not be very much offended if any one 
fhould take it away from you, as being your firft born? 

TueEo. Theztetus, Socrates, could endure this. For he is not morofe, 
But by the Gods tell me, if this is not the cafe. 

Soc. You are fincerely a philologift, and a good man, Theodorus: for 
you think I am a fack of difcourfe, out of which I can eafily take words, 
and fay that thefe things are not fo. But you do not underftand the truth 
of the cafe, that no affertions proceed from me, but always from him who 
difcourfes with me. Indeed I know nothing, except a fmall matter, viz. 
how to receive a reafon from another wife man, and apprehend it fufficientlv. 
And now I endeavour to determine this queftion, by means of Theztetus, 
and not from myfelf. 

Turo. You ipeak well, Socrates ; and, therefore, do as you fay. 

Soc. Do you knew, Theodorus, what it is I admire in your alfociate 
Protagoras ? 

THEO. What is it? 

Soc. In other refpe“ts his affertion, that a thing is that which it appears 
to any one, is, I think, a very pleafant one; but I wonder that at the begin- 
ning of his difcourfe, when he fpeaks of truth, he did not fay, that a {wine 
or a cynocephalus ", cr anv other more unufual thing endued with fenfe, is 
the meafure of all things, that he might begin to fpeak to us maguificently, 
and in a manner perfectly contemptuous; evincing that we fhould admire 


* An animal which has nothing pertaining to a dog except the head. 
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him for his wifdom as if he were a God, when at the fame time with re- 
{pect to underftanding, he is not at all fuperior to a little frog, mucli lefs to 
any other man. Or how fhall we fay, Theodorus ? For if that of which each 
perfon forms an opinion through fenfe is true to each, and no other faficn € 
of any one judges better than this, and one perfon is not better qualified to 
judge whether an opinion is true or falfe than another, but, as we have often 
faid, every one is alone able to form an opinion of things pertaining to him- 
felf, and all thefe are right and true,—then why, my friend, is Protagoras fo 
wife, that he is thought to be juftly worthy of inftructiug others, and receiving 
a mighty reward for fo doing, while we are confidered as more unlearned, 
and are advifed to become his difciples, though each perfon is the meafure of 
his own wifdom ? Or how is it poffible not to fay that Protagoras afferts 
thefe things in order to feduce the people? I pafs over in filence, what 
laughter both myfelf and my obftetric art muft excite; and befides this, as 
I think, the whole bufinefs of difcouríe. For will not the confideration and 
endeavour to confute the phantafies and opinions of others, fince cach is true, 
be nothing more than long and mighty trifles, if the truth * of Protagoras is 
true, and he does not in fport fpeak from the adytum of his book? 

THEO. As I am a friend, Socrates, to Protagoras, as you juft now faid, I 
cannot fuffer with my confent that he fhould be confuted, nor yet am I wil- 
ling to oppofe your opinion. Again, therefore, take to yourfelf Theztetus ; 
for he appears to have attended to you in a very becoming manner. 

Soc. If then, Theodorus, you fhould go to the palzftrz at Lacedæmon, 
and fhould fee among thofe that are naked fome of a bafe form, would you 
not think it worth while to exhibit your own naked figure ? 

Tuto. But what do you think, if, complying with my requeft, they fhould 
permit me, as I hope you will at prefent, to be a fpe&tator without being 
drawn to the gymnafium, my limbs being now ftiff, and engaging in wreft- 
ling with one who is younger, and whofe joints are more fupple than mine? 

Soc. But if this be the cafe, Theodorus, and it is friendly to you, then, 
according to the proverb, it is not hoftile to me. Let us, thereforc, again 
go to the Wife Theatetus. But anfwer me, in the firft place, Theætetus, 
to what we juft now difcuffed, Would you not wonder, if on a fudden you 


™ Socrates here very properly calls fenfe a pa/fon 5 for it is a paffive perception of things. 
2 Socrates fays this in derifion of what Protagoras calls the truth. 
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fhould appear to be not inferior in wifdom, either to any man or God? Or 
do you think that the Protagorean meafure pertains lefs to Gods than to 
men? 

THE. I do not by Jupiter. And I very much wonder at your queftion. 
For when we diícuffed in what manner it might be faid, that what appears 
to any one is true to any one, it appeared to me to be perfectly well faid,. 
but now the very contrary has rapidly taken place. 

Soc. My dear boy, you are as yet a youth, and are therefore eafily obe- 
dient to aud perfuaded by converfation. For to thefe things Protagoras or 
any one of his fe&t would fay: O generous boys, and aged men, you here 
fit together, converfing and calling on the Gods, concerning whom, whether 
they are or are not, I do not think it proper either to fpeak or write. 
Likewife hearing the things which the multitude admit, thefe you affert: 
and among others, that it would be a dire thing if every man did not far 
furpafs every brute in wifdom ; but you do not adduce any demonftration, or 
neceffity, that it fhould be fo, but only employ probability. Which if Theo- 
dorus, or any other geometrician, fhould employ when geometrizing, he 
would be confidered as undeferving of notice... Do you, therefore, aud 
Theodorus confider, whether you fhould admit perfuafion and probable 
arguments, when difcourfing about things of fuch great confequence. 

THE. But, Socrates, both you and we fhould fay that this would not be 
juft. 

Soc. Now, however, as it appears from your difcourfe, and that of Theo- 
dorus, another thing is to be confidered.. 

Tuea. Entirely another thing. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, confider this, whether fcience is the fame with: 
fenfe, or different from it? For to this in a certain refpeét the whole of 
our difcourfe tends: and for the fake of this. we have agitated thefe parti- 
culars, which are both numerous and wonderful, Is it not fo? 

Tuez. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Do we then acknowledge that all fuch things as we perceive by 
feeing and hearing, we at the fame time {cientifically know? So that for 
inftance, fhall we fay, that we do not hear the Barbarians, when they 
fpeak, before we have learned their language or that, without this, we both 
hear them and at the fame time know what they fay? And again, whether 
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when ignorant of letters, but looking at them, we do not fee them, or 
fhall we ftrenuoufly contend that we know, if we fee them? 

THEE. We fhould fay this, Socrates, that, if we fee and hear things, we 
know them fcientifically ; and that in the latter of thefe inftances, on per- 
ceiving the figure and colour we {cientifically know the letters ; and that in 
the former inftance, we at the fame time both hear and know the fharpnefs 
and flatnefs of the founds: but that what grammarians and interpreters teach 
refpecting thefe things, we neither perceive nor fcientifically know by teeing 
or hearing. 

Soc. Moft excellently faid, Theztetus, Nor is it worth while to oppofe 
you in thefe things, that you may thence make a greater proficiency. But 
confider alfo this other thing which will take place, and fee how it may be 
repelled. 


THEz. What is that? 
Soc. It is this: If any one fhould afk whether it is poffible that a perfon 


can be ignorant of that which he has a fcientific knowledge of, while he yet 
remembers it, and preferves it, then when he remembers it. But I fhall be 
prolix, as it appears, through defiring to inquire whether any one does not 
know that which he has learnt and remembers. 

Tue. But how is it poffible he fhould not, Socrates? For, otherwife, 
what you fay would be a prodigy. 

Soc. Do I, therefore, rave or not? Confider. Do you not then fay that 
to fee is to perceive, and that fight is fenfe? 


THER. I do. 
Soc. Has not, therefore, he who fees any thing a fcientific knowledge 


of that which he fees, according to the prefent difcourte ? 
Tues. He has. 
Soc. But what, do you not fay that memory is fomething ? 
THEE. Yes. 
Soc. But whether is it of nothing or fomething? 
Tuez. Of fomething, doubtlefs. 
Soc. Is it not, therefore, of thofe things which he learns and perceives? 
THe. It is of fuch things as thefe. 
Soc. But what, does any one ever remember that which he fees? 


'Tugx. He does remember it. 
Soc. 
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Soc. Does he likewife when he fhuts his eyes? or, when he does this,- 
does he forget ? 

THEE. But this, Socrates, would be a dire thing to fay. 

Soc. And yet it is neceffary to fay fo, if we would preferve the former 
difcourfe ; but if not, it muft perifh. 

TuEx. And I indeed by Jupiter fufpe& fo, though Ido not fufficiently 
underftand : but tell me in what refpe& it muft be fo. 

Soc. In this. We fay that he who fees any thing has a fcientific know- 
ledge of that which he fees: for it is confeffed by. us that fight and fenfe, 
and fcience are the fame.. 


Tueaz. Entirely fo. 
Soc. But he who fees, and has a fcientific knowledge of that which he 
fees, if he fhuts his eyes, he remembers indeed that thing, but does not fec. 


i. sit not fo? 

THE. It ise. 

Scc. But not to fee is not.to know fcientifically ; fince to fee is to have a. 
fcientific knowledge. 

Tues. True. 

Soc. It happens,.therefore, that when any one has a fcientific knowledge 
of any thing, and ftill remembers it, he does not know it fcientifically, fince 
he does not fee. it; . which we fay would be monftrous, if it fhould take: 
place. 

Tusz. You fpeak moft true.. 

Soc. But it appears that fomething impoffible would happen, if any one 
(hould fay that fcience and fenfe are the fame.. 

Tues. It appears fo. 

Soc. Each,.therefore, muft be confeffed to be different.. 

Tues. So it feems. 

Soc. As it appears then, we muft again fay from the beginning what: 
{cience is.. Though what fhall we do, Thezetetus ? 

Tuem. About what? 

Soc. We appear to me, like dunghill cocks, to leap from our difputation, 
before we have. gained the victory, and begin to crow. 

TuEz. How fo? 

Soc, Though we have affented to the eftablifhed meaning of names, yet 

/ we 
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we-appear to have contradicted this meaning, and to have been delighted in 
fo doing, in our difcourfe: and though we have confeffed ourfelves not to 
be contentious but wife, yet we are ignorant that we do the fame as thofc 
fkilful men. 

TnEz. I do not yet underftand what you fay. 

Soc. But I will endeavour to explain what I underítand about thefe 
things. For we inquired whether any one who has learnt and remembers 
a thing, has not a fcientific knowledge of that thing: and we evinced that 
he who knows a thing, and with his eyes fhut remembers it, but does not 
fee it, at the fame time is ignorant of and remembers it. But that this is 
impoffible. And fo the Protagorean fable is deftroyed, and at the fame time 
yours, which afferts that fcience and fenfe are the fame. 

Tue. It appears fo. 

Soc. But this I think, my friend, would not be the cafe if the father of 
the other fable were alive, but he would very much defend it. But now, 
being an orphan, we reproachfully deride it. For the guardians which Pro- 
tagoras left, and of which Theodorus is one, are unwilling to affift it. But 
we, for the fake of juftice, fhould venture to give it affiftance.. 

THEO. Indeed, Socrates, I am not one of the guardians of the doétrine of 
Protagoras, but this ought rather to be faid of Callias the fon of Hipponicus. 
For we very rapidly betook ourfelves from mere words to geometry. Never- 
thelefs, we fhall thank you if you affitt this doctrine. 

Soc. You fpeak well, Theodorus. Confider, therefore, the affiftance 
which I fhall give. For he who does not attend to the power of words, by 
which, for the moft part, we are accuftomed to affirm or denv any thing, 
muft affent to things more dire than thofe we have juft mentioned. Shall 
I tell you in what refpect, Theztetus ? 

Turo. Tell us in common, therefore: but let the younger anfwer. 
For, if he errs, it will be lefs difgraceful. 

Soc. But I fpeak of a moft dire quetlion; and I think it is this. Is it 
poffible that he who knows any thing can be ignorant of this thing which. 
he knows? 

Turo. What fhall we anfwer, Theztetus? 

THE. I think it is not poffible. 

Scc. But this is not the cafe, if you acmi: that to fee is to know fcienti- 

fically. 
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fically. For what ought you to reply to that inevitable queftion, which, as 
it is faid, is fhut up in a well, if any one fhould afk you, O intrepid man, 
whether, on covering one of your eyes with your hand, you can fee your 
garment with the covered eye? 

Tura. I think I fhould fay, Not with this, but with the other eye. 

Soc. Would you not, therefore, fce, and at the fame time not fce, the 
fame thing? 

'Tuzz. I fhould in a certain refpect, 

Soc. But he will fay, I neither ordered you to anfwer thus, nor did I afk 
in what refpe& you might be faid to fee, but whether, if knowing a thing 
{cientifically, you alfo did not fcientifically know it. But now you confefs 
that not feeing, you fee.: and prior to this you acknowledged, that to fee was 
to have a fcientific knowledge, and that not to fee, was not to know fcienti- 
fically. "Think what will happen to you from thefe things. 

Tue. I think the very contrary to what we admitted will take place. 

Soc. But, perhaps, O wonderful youth, you will fuffer many things of 
this kind, if any one fhould afk you whether it is poffible to know {cientifi- 
cally, in an acute and dull manner, and near, but not at a diftance; vehe- 
mently and with remiffion, and in ten thoufand other ways. For an infidious 
man, armed with a fhield, and led to difcuffion by hire, when you admit fci- 
ence and fenfe to be the fame, will drive you to hearing, fmelling, and fuch 
like fenfes, and there detaining, will confute you, and will not difmifs you, 
till having admired his exquiüte wifdom vou are bound by him. And 
being thus brought into captivity and bound, you will be obliged to redeem 
vourfelf for a fum of money which is agreed upon by him and you. But 
you will perhaps fay, After what manner can Protagoras defend his opinions ? 
Shall we endeavour to fay fomething elfe? 

THe. By all means. 

Soc. But all this which we have faid in defence of him, will, I think, be 
ineffectual. For, defpifing us, he will fay: That good man, Socrates, when 
he was afked by a boy, whether any one could at the fame time remember a 
thing, and be ignorant of it, was frightened, and in his fear denied that any 
one could ; and, through being unable to look ftraight forward, made me ap- 
pear ridiculous in his difcourfes. But, moft fluggifh Socrates, the thing is 


thus: When by inquiry you confider any one of mv affertions, if he whom 
zou 
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you interrogate aníwers in the fame manner as I fhould anfwer, and is de-- 
ceived, in this cafe I am confuted. But if he anfwers in a different manner,. 
he alone whom you interrogate is deceived. For, in the firft place, do you 

think that any one would grant you, that memory can be prefent to him who 
no longer fuffers a paffion of fuch a kind as he once fuffered? It is far from 
being the cafe. Ordo you think he would hefitate to acknowledge, that the 
fame thing may at the fame time be both known and not known: Or, it he 
fhould fear to affert this, do you think he would admit that any one thing is 
diffimilar to another, before it is itfelf made diffimilar t» tha h h nas a 
being? Or rather, that this is fomething, and not thofe ; and that thofe will 
becon einfi ie i diffimilitude has a fubfiften e; admitting th i is requ fite 
to avoid the mutual hunting of words. But, (he will fay) O bleffed man, ap- 
proach in a ftill more generous manner to what I fay, aud confute, if you. 
are able, my affertion, that peculiar fenfes d» not belung to echo u ; or 
that, if they are peculiar, that which appears will not any thing the more 
belong only to one individual, Or, if it is nec2ffary it fhould exift, it may be 
denominated by him to. whom it appears. Bat when you {peak of f vine and 
cynocephali, you not only grunt yourfe:f, but you pe fuade thofe that hear 
you to do this at my writings ; and in this refpe& do nct act well. For I fay, 
that the truth fubfifts, as I have written: for each of us is the mea'ure both 
of beings and non-beings. But one thing differs widely from anot :er, be- 
caufe they appear to one perfon different from what they do to another. I 
am likewife far from afferting, that there is any fuch thing as wifdom, or a 
wife man. But I call him a wife man who, changing the condition of him 
to whom things appear and are evil, caufes them to appear and to be good 
to fuch a one. Do not, therefore, purfue my difcourfe in words only, but 
ftill in a clearer manner thus learn what I fay. And in order to this, recollect 
what was faid before, that to a fick man the things which he taftes appcar and 
are bitter; but that to him who is well they are and appear to be the con- 
trary. But it is not proper to make either of thefe the wiler on this account : 

(for this is impoffible) nor muft it be afferted, that he who is fick is an igno- 
rant períon, becaufe he entertains fuch opinions, and that he who is well is 

wife, becaufe he thinks differently; but that he is changed into a ditfercnt 

habit. For one habit is better than another. Ina fimilar manner, too, in 


erudition, there is a mutation from one habit to a better, But the phyfician 
eftects. 
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effects a mutation by medicines, and the fophift by difcourfes. For no one 
can caufe him who thinks falfely to think afterwards truly. For it is not 
poffible for any one to have an opinion of things which are not, or of things 
different from what he fuffers. But the things which he fuffers are always 
true, And I think that he, who, through a depraved habit of foul, forms opi- 
nions of things allied to himíelf, mav, through a good habit, be made to en- 
tertain opinions of different things, which fome, through ignorance, denomi- 
nate true phantafms. But I fay that fome things are better than others, but 
that they are by no means more true. Likewife, friend Socrates, I am far 
from calling the wife frogs. But I call thofe that are wife in things pertain- 
ing to bodies, phyficians; and in things pertaining to plants, bufbandmen. 
For I fay that thefe men infert in their plants, when any one of them is dif- 
eafed, ufeful, healthy, and true fenfes, inftead of fuch as are depraved: but 
that wife men and good rhetoricians caufe things that are good to appear 
juft to cities, iuftead of {uch as are bafe. For fuch things as appear to each 
city to be juft aud beauiiful, thefe are to that city fuch as it thinks them to 
be. Buta wife man, inítead of fuch particulars as are noxious to cities, 
caufes them to become and to appear to be advantageous. After the fame 
manner a fophift, when he is thus able to difcipline thofe that are inftructed, 
isa wife man, and deferves a great reward from thofe he inftructs. And 
thus fome are more wife than others, and yet no one entertains falfe opinions. 
And this muft be admitted by you, whether you are willing or not, fince you 
are the meafure of things. For this affertion is preferved in thefe ; againít 
which, if you have any thing elte which you can urge from the begiuning, 
urge it, bv adducing oppofing arguments. But if you are willing to do this 
by interrogations, begin to interrogate. For neither is this to be avoided, 
but is to be purfued the moft of all things, by him who is endued with in- 
telleét. Act, therefore, in this manner, left you fhould be injurious in inter- 
rogating. For it is very abfurd, that he, who, by his own confeffion, applies 
himfelf to the ftudy of virtue, fhould in difcourfe accomplifh nothing elie 
than injuttice. But he acts unjuftly in a thing of this kind, who does 
not exercife himfelf feparately in contending, and feparately in difcourfing : 
aud who in the former jeits and deceives as far as he is able, but in the 
latter acts feriouflv, and corrects him with whom he difcourfes ; alone point- 
ing cut to him thote errors by which he was deceived, both by himfelf and the 

former 
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former difcuffions. If, therefore, you a& in this manner, thofe w ho difcourfe 
with you will accufe themfelves of their own perturbation and perplexity, 
but not you. They will likewife follow and love vou, but hate tleimfelves, 
and will fly from themfelves to philofophy ; that, becoming different from 
what they were, they may liberate themfelves from their former habits, But 
if you act in a manuer contrary to this, as is the cafe with the multitude, tlie 
very contrary will happen to you; and you will caufe thofe that affociate 
with you, when they become elderly, to hate this purfuit, inftead of being phi- 
lofophers. If, therefore, you will be perfuaded by me, then, as was faid bcforc, 
bringing with you a mind neither morofe nor hoftile, but propitious and mild, 
you will truly confider our affertion, that all things are moved, and that 
whatever appears to anv one, whether to an individual ora city, is that very 
thing which it appears to be. And from hence you will confider, whether 
Ícience and fenfe are the fame with, or different from, each other; nor will 
you, as was the cafe juft now, diicourfe from the eftablithed cuftom of words 
and names, which drawing the multitude in a cafual manner, mutually in- 
volve them in all-various doubts. Such, O Theodorus, is the affiftance, 
which to the utmoft of my power I have endeavoured to give to your affo- 
ciate. Thefe are {mall things, indeed, from the fmall. But, if he were alive, 
he wculd more magnificently defend his own doctrines. 

THEo. You jeft, Socrates: for you have very ftrenuoufly affifted the 
man. | 

Soc. You fpeak well, my friend. But tell me: Do you take notice that 
Protagoras juft now, when he was fpeaking, reproached us, that when we 
were difcourfing with a boy, we oppofed his doctrines with a puerile fear; 
and befides this, that forbidding us to jeft, and venerating moderation in all 
things, he exhorted us to difcufs his doctrines ferioufly ? 

THEO. How is it poffible, Socrates, I fhould not take notice of this? 

Soc. What then? Do you order us to obey him? 

Treo. Very much. 

Soc. Do you fee, therefore, that all thefe, except you, are boys? If then 
we are perfuaded by him, it is requifite that you and I, interrogating and an- 
fwering each other, fhould ferioufly examine his doétrine, that he may not 
have to accufe us that we have again confidered his affertion, jefting, as it 
were, with young men. 

VOL. IV. G Tuto. 
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Turo. But what? Will not Theztetus much better follow you in your 
inveftigation than many that have long beards ? 

Soc. But not better than you, Theodorus. Do not, therefore, think that 
I ought by all poffible means to affift your deceafed affociate, but not afford 
you any affiftance. But come, beft of men, follow me a little, till we fee 
this, whether you ought to be the meafure of diagrams, or whether all men 
are, like you, tufficient with refpect to a(tronomy, and other things in which 
you defervedly appear to excel. i 

THEO, It is not eafy for him, O Socrates, who fits with you, to refufe an 
anfwer to your queftions, But I juft now fpoke like one delirious, when I 
faid that you would permit me not to diveft myfelf of my garments, and that 
you would not compel me like the Lacedzemonians. But you appear to me 
rather to tend to the manners of Sciron?. For the Lacedzmonians order us 
either to {trip or depart: but you feem to me rather to act like Antzus. 
For you do not difmifs him who engages with you, till you have compelled 
him to wreftle with you in arguments, naked. 

Soc. You have moft excellently, "Theodorus, found out a refemblance of 
my difeafe. But I am, indeed, more robuft than thefe. For an innume- 
rable multitude of Herculeses and Thefeuses, who were very powerful in dif- 
courfe, have contended with me, and have been very much wearied: but, not- 
withftanding this, I have not in the leaft defifted; with fo dire a love of this 
exercife am I feized. Do not, therefore, through envy, refrain from exer- 
cifing yourielf with me, and benefiting at the fame time both me and your- 
felf. 

Turo. I fhall no longer oppofe you. Lead me, therefore, wherever you 
pleafe. For it is perfectly neceffary that he who is confuted fhould endure 
this fatal deftiny which you have knit; yet I fhall not attempt to exert my- 
felf bevond what I promifed you. 

Soc. This will be fufficient. But diligently obferve this with refpect ta 
me, that I do not, through forgetfulnefs, adopt a puerile mode of difcourfe, 
fo as that we may again be expofed to cenfure. 

Turo. I will endeavour to do this, as far as I am able. 


2 This was 2 celebrated thief in Attica, who plundered the inhabitants of the country, and 
hurled them from the higheft rocks into the fea, after he had obliged them to wait upon him, and 
to wafh his fect. Thefeus attacked him, and treated him as he had treated travellers. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Let us, therefore, again refume this in the firft place, which we dit 
cuffed before, and fee whether we properly or improperly reprobate the affer- 
tion of Protagoras, that every one is fufficient to himfelf with refpcét to 
wifdom. For Protagoras has granted us, that even iome among the wife 
differ with refpeét to better and worfe. Has he not? 

Turo. Yes. 

Soc. If, therefore, he being himfelf prefent acknowledges this, and we 
do not admit it through his affiftance, there is no occation to eftablith it by 
refuming the arguments in its favour. But now, fince fome one may con- 
fider us as not fufficient affertors of his doctrine, it will be better, as the cute 
is, to affent to this pofition in a ftill clearer manner. For it is of no fmall 
confequence whether this takes place or not. 

Turo. It is true. 

Soc. Not from other things, therefore, but from his own affertions, we 
acquire our mutual affent in the fhorteft manner poffible. 

Turo. How fo? 

Soc. Thus. Does he not fay that what appears to any one is that very 
thing to him to whom it appears ? 

Turo. He does fay fo. 

Soc. Therefore, O Protagoras, we {peak the opinions of a man, or rather 
of all men, and we fay, that no one can partly think himfelf wifer than 
others, and others partly wifer than himfelf. But in the greateft dangers, 
when in armies, or in difeafes, or in tempefts at fea, do not men look to the 
governors in each of theíe as Gods, and confider them as their faviours ; 
thefe governors at the fame time being fuperior in nothing elfe than in know- 
ledge? And in all human affairs, do not men feek after fuch teachers and 
governors, both of themfelves and other animals, as are thought to be fuffi - 
cient to all the purpofes of teaching and governing? And in all thefe, what 
elfe fhall we fay, than that men are of opinion that there 1s wifdom and igno- 
rance among themfelves ? 

Turo. Nothing elfe. 

Soc. Do they not, therefore, think that wifdom is true dianoétic energy, 


but ignorance falfe opinion? 


Turo. Undoubtedly. 
G 2 Soc. 
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Soc. What then, O Protagoras, fhall we affert? Shall we fay that men 
always form true opinions; or that their opinions are fometimes true and 
fometimes falfe? For, from both thefe affertions, it will happen that they 
do not always form true opinions, but both true and falfe, For confider, 
Theodorus, whether any one of the followers of Protagoras, or you yourfelf, 
will contend, that there is no one who thinks that there is not fome one who 
is unlearned, and forms falfe opinions. 

TueEo. But this is incredible, Socrates. 

Soc. But the affertion, that man is the meafure of all things, neceffarily 
leads to this. 

Turo. How fo? 

Soc. When you judge any thing from yourfelf, and afterwards declare 
your opinion of that thing to me, then, according to the doctrine of Prota- 
goras, your opinion is true to you ; but, with refpect to us, may we not be- 
come judges of your judgment? Or fhall we judge that you always form 
true opinions? Or fhall we not fay that an innumerable multitude of men. 
will continually oppofe your opinions, and think that you judge and opine 
falfely ? 

Tuero. By Jupiter, Socrates, there is, as Homer fays, a very innumerable 
multitude who will afford me fufficient employment from human affairs. 

Soc. But what? Are you willing to admit we fhould fay, that you then 
form true opinions to yourfelf, but fuch asare falfe to an innumerable mul- 
titude of mankind ? 

Tuto. This appears to be neceffary, from the affertion of Protagoras. 

Soc. But what with refpeét to Protagoras himfelf? Is it not neceffary, that 
if neither he fhould think that man is the meafure of all things, nor the mul- 
titude, (as, indeed, they do not think this,) that this truth which he has writ- 
ten. fhould not be poffeffed by any one? But if he thinks that man is the 
meafure, but the multitude do not accord with him in opinion, do you not 
know, in the firft place, that by how much greater the multitude is to whom 
this does not appear to be the cafe, than to whom it does, by fo much the 
more it is not than it is? 

Tueo. It is neceffary ; fince, according to each opinion, it will be and 
will not be. 


7 Soc. 
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Soc. In the next place, this thing will fubfift in the moft elegant manner. 
For he, with refpe& to his own opinion, will admit, that the opinion of thote 
that diffent from him, and by which they think that he is deceived, is in a 
certain degree true, while he acknowledges that all men form true opinions. 

Turo. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will he not, therefore, admit that his own opinion is falte, if he 
allows that the judgment of thofe who think he errs is true ? 

Tuto. It is neceffary. 

Soc. But others will never allow themfelves to be. deceived; or do you 
think they will? 

Tugo. They will not. 

Soc. Protagoras, however, from what he has written, will acknowledge 
that this opinion is true. 

Tuero. It appears fo. 

Soc. From all, therefore, that Protagoras has afferted, it may be doubted, 
or rather will be granted by him, that when he admits that he who contra- 
dicts him forms a true opinion, neither a dog, nor any man, is the meafure 
of all things, or of any one thing, which he has not learned. Is it not fo? 

THEO. It is. 

Soc. Since, therefore, this is doubted by all. men, the truth of Protagoras 
will not be true to any one, neither to any other, nor to himfelf. 

Turo. Weattack my affociate, Socrates, in a very violent manner. 

Soc. But it is immanifeft, my friend, whether or not we are carried be- 
yond rectitude. For it is likely that he, as being our elder, is wifer than we 
are, And if fuddenly leaping forth he fhould {eize me by the fhoulders, it is 
probable that he would prove me to be delirious in many things, as likewife 
you who affent to me, and that afterwards he would immediately vanifh. 
But F think it is neceffary that we fhould make ufe of ourfelves fuch as we 
are, and always fpeak what appears to us to be the truth. And now then 
fhall we fay that any one will grant us another thing, that one mau is wifec 
or more ignorant than another ? 

THEO. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. Shall we fay that our difcourfe ought efpecially to perfift in this to 
which we have fubícribed, in order to affift Protagoras,—I mean, that many 

things 
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taings Which are apparent are fuch as they appear to every ene, viz. things 
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ot, Cry, tweet, and all of this kind? And if in fome things it fhould be 
granted that one parien e Hents from another, as about thinzs laiubrious 
au 


noxious, d i would aiferz, that not every woman, boy, and brute, 
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icient to cure ities bv knowing what is falubrious, but that in this cais, 
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í 1n any, one cizers from another, 
THEO. So it appears to me. 
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Scc. With reipect to political concerns, therefore, fuch as things beau- 
tiel and bef, iof and unjett, hole and unholy, are fuch opinions reipecting 


u 
city lezaliv ertablifhes for itielr, true opinions to each 
Sete, 1s neither one individual, 
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nor cne city wifer than another? 
But in the ettatlithmect of what is advantageous, or the contrary, to a city, 


(22 


Protazoras wovild couttiet: grant that one counfellor is better than another, 
aud that the cpinion of one city is more true than that of another. Nor 
will he Ex anv means dare to fav, that what a city eftabliihes in confequence 
ci thinking that it is advantageous to itfelr, is to be preferred before every 
thins. But cities, with rezpect to what is juft and untutt, holy and unholy, are 
v.iling itrenuoefy to contend, thar none of thefe have naturally any effence 
cf their cwn, but that: what appears to be true in common 1s then true 
when it appears, and as long as it appears. And thofe who do not aitogether 
fpesk the dectrine of Protagoras, arter this manner lead forth their witdom. 

ur with refpsét to us, Toeoderus, one citcourfe employs us emerging from 
encrher, a greater from a iets. 

Tseto. We are not, therefore, idle, Socrates. 

Scc. We do not appear to be fo. And indeed, O bleffed man, I have 
often as well as now taken notice, that thofe who have for a long time been 
converiant with philofophy, when they go to courts of juftice defervedly 


aprear to te ridiculcus rbetoricians. 


eri 


Tezo. Why do vcu afert this? 
Sec. Thofe who from their youth have been rolled like cylinders in courts 


cf imice, and places cf this kind, appear, when compared to thofe v ho have 
teen rourifhed in philofophy and fuch-like purfuits, as flaves educated 


amonz the free-born. 
Tuco. In what retoedt? 
SOC. 
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Soc. In this, that thefe latter, always, as you fay, abound in leifure, and 
at leifure peaceably difcourfe, juft as we at prefent engage in a digreffive 
converfation for the third time. In like manner, they, if any queftion occurs 
more pleafing to them than the propofed fubje& of difcuffion, are not at all 
concerned whether they fpeak with brevity, or prolixity, if thev can but be 
partakers of reality. But the others when they fpeak are always bufily 
engaged; (for defluent water urges) nor is it permitted them to difcouríe 
about that which is the object of their defire; but their opponent places 
before them neceffity, and the formula of a book, without which nothing is 
to be faid, which they call an oath refpecting calumny, on the part of thc 
plaintiff and defendant. Their difcourfes too are always concerning a 
fellow flave, againft the mafter, who fits holding the aétion in his hand. 
Their contefts likewife never vary, but are always about the fame thing: and 
their courfe is often refpe&ing life itfelf. So that, from all thefe circum- 
{trances, they become vehement and fharp, knowing that the maíter may be 
flattered by words, and that they fhall be rewarded for it in reality ; and this 
becaufe their fouls are little and diftorted. For flavery from childhood 
prevents the foul from increafing, and deprives it of re&itude and liberty ; 
compelling it to act in a diftorted manner, and hurls into tender fouls 
mighty dangers and fears; which not being able to endure with juftice and 
truth, they immediately betake themfelves to falfehood and mutual injuries, 
and become much bent and twifted. So that, their dianoétic part being in a 
difeafed condition, they pafs from youth to manhood, having rendered them- 
felves as they think fkilful and wife, And fuch are men of this de- 
{cription, O Theodorus. But are you willing that I fhould give you an 
account of men belonging to our choir, or that, difmiffing them, we fhould 
again return to our propofed inveftigation ; left, as we juft now faid, we 
fhould too much digrefs ? 

THEo. By no means, Socrates. For you very properly obferved, that we, 
as being in the choir of philofophers, were not fubfervient to difcourfe, but 
difcourfe to us, and that it fhould attend our pleafure for its completion. 
For neither a judge nor a fpe£tator, who reproves and governs, prefides over 
us, as is the cafe with the poets. 

Soc. Let us {peak then, fince it'is agreeable to you, about the Cory- 
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phaei!'. For why fhould any one fpeak of thofe that are converfant with 
philofophy in a depraved manner? In the firft place then, the Coryphzi, 
from their youth, neither know the way to the forum, nor where the court 
of juftice or fenate houfe is fituated, or any other common place of affembly 
belonging to the city. They likewite neither hear nor fee laws nor decrees, 
"whether promulgated or written. And as to the ardent endeavours of their 
‘companions to obtain magiítracies, the alfociations of thefe, their banquets, 
and wanton feaftings accompanied with pipers, thefe they do not even 
dream of accomplifhing. But whether any thing in the city has happened 
well or ill, or what evil has befallen any one from his progenitors, whether 
male or female, thefe are more concealed from fuch a one than, as it is faid, 
how many meafures called choes the fea contains. And betides this, he is 
even ignorant that he is 1gnorant* of all thefe particulars. For he does 
not abítain from them for the fake of renown, but in reality his body only 
dwells and is converfant in the city; but his dianoétic part confidering all 
thefe as trifling, and of no value, he is borne away, according to Pindar, on 
all fides, geometrizing about things beneath, and upon the earth, aftrono- 
mizing above the heavens, and perfectly inveftigating all the nature of the 
beings which every whole contains, but by no means applying himfelf to 
any thing which is near. 
'IHEo. How is this, Socrates? 
Soc. Juft, O Theodorus, as a certain elegant and graceful Thracian 


' The virtues are either phyfical, which are mingled with the temperaments, and are common 
both to men and brutes; or they are ethical, which are produced from cuflom and right opinion, 
and are the virtues of well-educated children; or they are political, which are the virtues of 
seafon adorning the rational part as its inftrument ; or they are cathartic, by which the foul is 
enabled to withdraw from other things to itfelf, and to free itfelf, as much as the condition of 
human nature permits, from the bonds of generation; or they are theoretic, through which the 
foul, by giving itfelf wholly to intellectual energy, haftens to become as it were intellect inftead of 
foul. This laft order of the virtues is that by which Plato now characterizes the Coryphzan 
philofophers. The other virtues are alío mentioned by him in other dialogues, as we fhall fhow in 
our notes on the Phzdo. 

3 The multitude, as I have elfewhere obferved, are ignorant that they are ignorant with refpect 
to objects of all others the moft fplendid and real; but the Coryphzan philofcpher is ignorant 
that he is ignorant, with refpect to objects moit unfubftantial and obfcure. The former ignorance 
is the confequence of a dcfc&t, but the latter of a tranfcendency of gnoftic energy. 
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maid-fervant, is reported to have faid to Thales, when while aftronomizing 
he fell into a well, that he was very defirous of knowing what the heavens 
contained, but that he was ignorant of what was before him, and clote to 
his feet. In the fame manner all fuch as are converfant in philofophy may 
be derided. For, in reality, a character of this kind is not only ignorant of 
what his neighbour does, but he fcarcely knows whether he is a man or 
fome other animal. But what man is, and what a nature of this kind ought 
principally to do or fuffer, this he makes the obje& of his inquiry, and earneftly 
inveftigates. Do you underftand, Theodorus, or not? 

Tuzo. I do: and you {peak the truth. 

Soc. For in reality, my friend, when a man of this kind is compelled to 
{peak (as I faid before) either privately with any one, or publicly in a 
court of juftice, or any where elfe, about things before his feet, and in his 
view, he excites laughter not only in Thracian maid-fervants, but in the 
other vulgar, fince through his unfkilfulnefs he falls into wells and every 
kind of ambiguity. Dire deformity, too, caufes him to be confidered as a 
ruftic. For when he is in the company of flanderers he has nothing to fay 
reproachful, as he does not know any evil of any one, becaufe he has not 
made individuals the obje¢ts of his attention. Hence, not having any thing 
to fay, he appears to be ridiculous. But when he is in company with thofe 
that praife and boaft of others, as he is not only filent, but openly laughs, 
he is confidered as delirious. For, when he hears encomiums given to a 
tyrant, or a king, he thinks he hears fome {wineherd, or fhepherd, or herds- 
man proclaimed as happy, becaufe he milks abundantly; at the fame time, 
he thinks that they feed and milk the animal under their command ina 
more morofe and infidious manner. And that it is neceffarv a character of 
this kind fhould be no lefs ruftic and undifciplined through his occupation, 
than fhepherds; the one being enclofed in walls, and the other by a fheep- 
cot on a mountain. But when he hears any one proclaiming that he 
poffeffes ten thoufand acres of land, or a {till greater number, as if he 
poffeffed things wonderful in multitude, it appears to him that he hears of 
a very trifling thing, in confequence of being accuftomed to furvey the 
whole earth, As often, too, as any one celebrates the nobility of his family, 
evincing that he has feven wealthy grandfathers, he thinks that this is 
entirely the praife of a dull mind, and which furveys a thing of a trifling 
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nature; through want of difcipline being incapable of always looking to the 
univerfe, and of inferring by a reafoning procefs, that every man has had 
innumerable myriads of grandfathers and progenitors, among which there 
has often been an innumerable multitude of rich and poor, kings and flaves, 
Barbarians and Grecians, But when any one celebrating his progenitors: 
enumerates five-and-twenty of them, and refers their origin to Hercules the 
fon of Amphitryon, it appears to him a thing unworthy to be mentioned. 
For, as it is entirely owing to fortune that any one is able to enumerate five- 
and-twenty progenitors from Hercules, he would laugh even if any one 
could enumerate fifty from the fame origin ; confidering fuch as unable to 
reafon, and liberate themfelves from the arrogance of an infane foul. But, 
in every thing of this kind, the coryphzus we are defcribing will be ridi- 
culed by the vulgar, partly becaute he will be confidered by them as arrogant, 
and partly becaufe he is ignoraut of and dubious about things before his feet, 

THEO. You entirely, Socrates, fpeak of things which take place. 

Soc. But when any one, my friend, draws him on high, and is willing 
that he fhould abandon the contideration of whether I injure you, or you 
me, for the fpeculation of juftice and injuftice, what each of them is, and 
in what they differ from all other things, or from each other ; or that, dif- 
milling the inquiry whether a king is happy who poffeffes abundance of 
gold, he fhould aícend to the contemplation of a kingdom, and univerfally 
of human felicity and mifery, of what kind they are to any one, and after 
what manner it is proper for human nature to acquire this thing and fly 
from that ;—about all thefe particulars, when that little fharp foul fo con- 
verfant with law is required to give a reafon, then he in his turn is affected 
worfe than the coryphzus. For he becomes giddy, through being fufpended: 
from a lofty place of furvey, and being unaccuftomed to look fo high. He is 
alio terrified, filled with uncertainty, aud fpeaks in a barbaric manner; fo that 
he does not, indeed, excite laughter in the Thracian vulgar, nor in any other 
undifciplined perfon (for they do not perceive his condition), but in all thofe 
whofe education has been contrary to that of flaves. And fuch, O Theo- 
dorus, is the condition of each; the one whom we call a philofopher, being 
in reality nourifhed in liberty and leifure; and who, though he ought not to 
be blamed, yet appears to be ítupid and of no value, when he engages in 
fervile offices, fince he neither knows how to bind together bundles of cover- 
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lids, nor to make fauce for banquets, nor compofe flattering fpeeches. But 
the other of thefe characters is able to accomplifh all thefe fervile officcs 
with celerity and eafe, but knows not how to clothe himfelf dexteroufly in 
a liberal manner; nor how in harmonious language properly to celebrate 
the true life of the Gods and bleffed men. 

THEO. If, O Socrates, you could perfuade all men to affent to what 
you fay, as you have perfuaded me, there would be more peace and lefs evil 
among men. 

Soc, But it is impoffible, T'heodorus, that evils fhould be deftroyed ; (for 
it is neceffary that there fhould be always fomething contrary to good) nor 
yet can they be eftablifhed in the Gods; but they neceffarily revolve about a 
mortal nature, and this place of our abode. On this account we ought to 
endeavour to fly from hence thither, with the utmoft celeritv. But this 
flight confifts in becoming as much as poffible fimilar to divinity. And 
this fimilitude is acquired by becoming juft and holy, in conjun&ion with 
prudence. But, O beft of men, it is not altogether eafy to procure per- 
fuafion, that vice is not to be avoided, and virtue purfued, for the fake of 
thofe things which the vulgar adopt, viz. that we may not feem to be 
vicious, but may feem to be good: for thefe are, as it is faid, the nugacities 
of old women, as it appears to me. The truth however is as follows: 
Divinity is never in any refpect unjuft, but is moft juft. Aud there is not 
any thing more fimilar to him, than a man when he becomes moft juft. 
About this, the true fkill of a man, his nothingnefs and floth are con- 
verfant. For the knowledge of this is wifdom and true virtue; but the 
ignorance of it, a privation of difcipline, and manifeit improbity. Every 
thing elfe which appears to be fkill and wifdom, when it takes place in 
political dynafties, is troublefome, but when in arts illiberal. It will be by 
far the beft, therefore, not to permit him who acts unjuftly, and who ipeaks 
or acts impioufly, to be fkilled in any art, on account of his cunning. For 
a chara&er of this kind will exult in his difgrace, and will not think that he 
is a mere trifle, and the burthen of the earth, but he will confider him- 
felf to be fuch a man as ought to be preferved in a city. The truth, there- 
fore, muft be fpoken, that fuch men as thefe are by fo much the more that 
which they think they are not, from their not thinking the truth refpecting 
themfelves. For they are ignorant of the punifhment of injuflice, of which 
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they ought by no means to be ignorant. For this punifhment does not con- 
fit, as it appears to me, in ftripes and death (which thofe who do not a& 
unjuftly fometimes fuffer), but in that which it is impoffible to avoid. 

Turo. What do you mean? 

Soc. Since, my friend, there are two paradigms in the order of things, 
one of a divine nature, which is moft happy, the other of that which is defti- 
tute of divinity, and which is moft miferable, thefe men, not perceiving 
that this is the cafe, through folly and extreme infanity, fecretly become 
fimilar to one of thefe paradigms, through unjuft actions, and diffimilar to 
the other. But for fuch conduét they are punifhed, while they lead a life 
correfpondent to that to which they are affimilated. If, likewife, we fhould 
fay that thefe men, unlefs they are liberated from their dire conduct, will 
not, when they die, be received into that place which is pure from evil, but 
that after death they. will always retain the fimilitude of the life they have 
lived upon earth, the evil affociating with the evil, —if we fhould thus fpeak, 
thefe dire and crafty men would fay that they were hearing nothing but jar- 
con and reverie. 

Tueo. And very much fo, Socrates. 

Soc. I know they would fpeak in this manner, my friend. But this one 
thing happens to them, that if at any time it is requifite for them to give a 
reafon privately refpe&ting the things which they blame; and if they are 
willing to continue difputing in a manly manner for a long time, withou* 
cowardly flying from the fubje&, then at length, O bleffed man, this 
abfurdity enfues, that they are not themfelves pleafed with their own affer- 
tions, and their rhetoric fo entirely fails them, that they appear to differ in 
no refpect from boys. Refpecting men of this kind, therefore, let thus much 
fuffice, fince our difcourfe for fome time has been entirely a digreffion. For, 
if we do not ftop here, in confequence of more matter always flowing in, the 
fubje&t which we propofed from the firft to diícufs will be overwhelmed. 
Let us, therefore, return to our former inquiry, if it is agreeable to you. 

Tueo. Things of this kind, Socrates, are not unpleafant to me to hear. 
For, in confequence of my age, I can eafily follow you. But let us, if you 
pleafe, refume our inquiry. 

Soc. We were, therefore, arrived at that part of our difcourfe in which 
we faid, that thofe who confidered effence as fubfifting in lation, and that a 
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thing which appeared to any one is always what it appears to be, to him to 
whom it appears, were willing ftrenuoufly to affert this in other things, and 
not lefs fo refpe&ing what is juft; as that what any city eftablifhes as ap- 
pearing juft to itfelf, this more than any thing is juft, fo far as it continues 
to be eftablifhed. But, with refpe&t to good, no one is fo bold as to contend, 
that whatever a city eftablifhes, through an opinion of its being ufeful to it- 
felf, will be ufeful to it as long as it is eftablifhed, unlefs any one fhould 
affert this of a mere name. But this would be a {coff with refpeét to what 
we are faying. Or would it not? 

TuEo. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But does not a city confider the thing named, and not merely the 
name ? 

THEO. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. But that which it denominates, that it doubtlefs regards in the 
bufinefs of legiflation, and ettablifhes all the laws, fo far as it is able, moft 
ufeful to itfelf. Or does it eftablifh laws, looking to any thing elíe? 

THEO. By no means. 

Soc. Does it, therefore, always accomplifh its purpofe, or is it often de- 
ceived in its opinion ? 

TueEo. I think it is often deceived. 

Soc. If any one, however, fhould inquire refpecting every fpecies, in what 
the ufeful confifts, he would ftill more readily acknowledge this. But the 
ufeful in the bufinefs of legiflation is in a certain refpe& concerning the fu- 
ture time. For, when we eftablifh laws, we eftablifh them that they may be 
ufeful in futurity. 

Taero. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, thus interrogate Protagoras, or any one of his 
votaries. Man, as you fay, O Protagoras, is the meafure of all things, of 
things white, heavy, light, and the like. For, as he contains a criterion in 
himfelf, and thinks conformably to the manner in which he is acted upon, 
he forms an opinion of things true to himfelf, and which are true in reality. 
Is it not fo? 

THEO, It is. 

Soc. Shall we alfo fay, O Protagoras, that he contains in himfelf a crite- 
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things do happen to him thinking fo? So that, for inftance, when any idiot 
thinks that he fhall be attacked with a fever, and that a heat of this kind will 
take place, but a phyfician is of a different opinion, which of thefe opinions 
fhall we fay will be verified in futurity? Or fhall we fay that both will be 
verified ? and that the phyfician will not be affected either with heat or fever, 
but that the idiot will fuffer both? 

Turo. This, indeed, would be ridiculous. 

Soc. But I think, likewife, that the opinion of the hufbandman, and not 
of the harper, would prevail, refpeéting the future fweetnefs or roughnefs of 
wine. 

THEO. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Nor would a mafter of the gymnafium think better refpecting that 
confonance, or diffonance, which would in future appear to him to be con- 
fonant or diffonant, than a mufician. 

Tueo. By no means. 

Soc. And when a banquet is to be prepared, will not the opinion of a 
cook refpecting its future agreeableneis be preferred to that of any other 
períon who is unfkilled in feafoning? For we do not oppofe the affertion 
refpecting that which is, or was, agreeable; but, refpeCting that which in fu- 
ture will appear, and will be agreeable to any one, whether is every one to 
himfelf the beft judge, or whether are you, O Protagoras, better able to 
forefee what will probably take place in doubtful affairs than an idiot? 

Tueo. I think, Socrates, that Protagoras profeffes in thefe greatly to 
excel all men. 

Soc. O miferable man! no one, by Jupiter, would have followed him, 
and given him a confiderable fum of money, if he had not perfuaded his dif- 
ciples that in future it would happen, and would appear to be the cafe, that 
neither any diviner, nor other perfon, would judge better than himfelf. 

Turo. Mott true. 

Soc. But does not the eftablifhment of laws, and the ufeful, regard futu- 
rity? Aud does not everv one acknowledge, that a city, though governed 
by laws, often neceffarily wanders from that which is moft ufeful ? 

Tuco. Very much fo. 

Soc. We have, therefore, fufficiently urged againft your preceptor, that 
he muft neceffarily confefs, that one man is wifer than another, and that 
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fuch a one is a meafure ; but that there is no neceffity that I, who am void 
of fcience, fhould become a meafure, as his difcourfe juft now compelled me 
to be, fince, whether I am willing or not, I am fo. 

THEO. From that, Socrates, it appears to me, that his doctrine is particu- 
larly convincing, and from this alfo, that it makes the opinions of others 
valid. But cities reprobate his affertions, and by no means think them te 
be true. 

Soc. In many other things, Theodorus, it may be inferred, that not every 
opinion of every one is true. But, with refpect to the paffion pretent to 
every one, from which the fenfes and opinions according to thefe are pro- 
duced, it is more difficult to apprehend that they are not true. But, perhaps, 
I fay nothing to the purpofe. For, when they occur, they cannot be con- 
futed: and thofe who fay that they are clear and fciences, perhaps fav the 
truth. And Theztetus here did not affert foreign from the purpofe, that 
fenfe and fcience are the fame. Let us, therefore, approach nearer, as the 
do&rine of Protagoras orders us, and confider whether this effeuce, which is 
thus borne along, emits an entire or a broken found. For the contention 
about it is neither mean nor among a few. 

Tuo. Itis very far, indeed, from being mean, but it is very much circu- 
lated about Ionia. For the followers of Heraclitus difcourfe about it very 
ftrenuovfly. 

Soc. On this account, friend. Theodorus, we fhould rather confider tliis 
affair from the beginning, in the fame manner as it is difcuffed by them. 

Turo. By all means, therefore. For, with refpe& to thefe Heraclitics, 
Socrates, or as you fay Homerics, and fuch as are {till more antient than 
thefe, about Ephefus, and who with to be confidered as fkilful perfons, it is 
no more poflible to difcourfe with them than with men raging mad. [or 
their writings are indeed borne along. But as to waiting patiently in dis 
courfe and inquiry, and continuing quiet during quettioning and anfweriug, 
this is prefent with them lefs than nothing ; or rather, thefe men are fo far 
from polleffing any reft, that their privation of it even tranicends that which 
is lefs than nothing. But if any one afks them a queftion, they immediately 
draw, as from a quiver, certain dark zenigmatical words, and dart them at 
you. And if you afk the reafon of this, they will again ttrike you with ane 
other dark fhower of words, but with the names changed. But vou will 
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never bring any thing to a conclufion with them, nor do they ever conclude 
any thing among themfelves. Indeed, they take very good care that there 
fhall not be any thing ftable, either in their difcourfe, or in their fouls ; think- 
ing, as it appears to me, that this very thing itfelf is ftable. But thefe are 
the weapons with which they ftrenuoufly fight, and which, as far as they are 
able, they on all fides hurl forth. 

Soc. Perhaps, T'heodorus, you have feen thefe men fighting, but have 
never feen them when peaceably difpofed. For they are not vour affociates. 
But I think they fpeak fuch things as thefe, when at leifure, to their dif- 
ciples, whom they wifh to render fimilar to themfelves. 

Turo. What difciples, bleffed man? For, among men of this kind, one 
is not the difciple of another, but they fpring up fpontaneoufly, wherever 
each of them happens to be feized with a fanatic fury ; and at the fame time 
each thinks that the other knows nothing. From thefe, therefore, as I jutt 
now faid, neither willingly nor unwillingly will you ever receive a reafon. 
But it is neceffary that we fhould confider the affair as if it was a problem. 

Soc. You {peak to the purpofe. But, with refpeét to the problem, we re- 
ceive one thing from the antients, (who concealed in verfe their meaning 
from the multitude,) that Ocean and Tethys are the generation of all other 
things, that all things are ftreams, and that nothing abides. But from the 
moderns, as being more wife, the thing is fo clearly demonftrated, that even 
curriers, on hearing them, are able to learn their wifdom, and lay afide their 
foolifh opinion, that fome things ftand ftill, and others are moved. And 
learning that all things are moved, they venerate the authors of this doc- 
trine. But we have almoft forgotten, Theodorus, that others evince the very 
contrary to this opinion; I mean, that the proper name of the univerfe is the 
immovable, and fuch other affertions as the Melifleans and Parmenideans, 
oppofing all thefe, ftrenuoufly defend—as, that all things are one, and that 
this one abides in itfelf, not having a place in which it can be moved. What 
then fhall we fay to all thefe, my friend? For, proceeding by fmall advances, 
we have fecretly fallen into the midft of both of them. And if we fly, with- 
out in any refpe& refifting, we fhall be punifhed like thofe in the pala(tre 
playing in a line, who, when they are caught on both fides, are drawn in 
contrary dire&tions. It appears therefore to me, that we fhould firft of all 
confide: thofe with whom we began—I mean the flowing philofophers—and, 
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if they appear to fay any thing to the purpofe, that we fhould draw ourfelves 
together with them, and endeavour to fly from the others. But if thofe who 
confider the univerfe as {table fhall appear to have more truth on their fide, 
we fhould fly to them from thofe who move even things immovable. And 
if it fhall appear that neither of them affert any thing fufficient, we (hall 
become ridiculous, in confequence of thinking that we, who are men of no 
importance, can fay any thing to the purpofe, when we only reprobate men 
very antient, and perfe&ly wife. Confider therefore, Theodorus, whether it 
is expedient to proceed into fuch a mighty danger. 

Turo. Nothing ought to prevent us, Socrates, from confidering what 
each of thefe men fay. 

Soc. Let us confider their affertions then, fince you fo earneftly defire it. 
It appears, therefore, to me, that this fpeculation fhould commence from 
motion,—I mean, what that motion is by which they fay all things are 
moved. But what I wifh to fay is this: whether they fay there is one fpe- 
cies of motion, or, as it appears tome, two. Nor do I alone wifh to know 
this myfelf, but that you alío may partake, together with me, of this infor- 
mation, that we may in common be affected in fuch a manner as is proper. 
Tell me, therefore, do you fay a thing 1s moved when it changes one place 
for anotber, or is turned round in the fame place? 

THEO. I do. 

Soc. Let this, therefore, be one fpecies. But when anv thing abiding in 
the fame place becomes old, or, from being white, becomes black, or, from 
being foft, hard, or is changed by any other internal change, may not this 
be defervedly called another fpecies of motion ? 

THEO. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. It is neceffary, therefore, that there fhould be thefe two fpecies of 
motion, viz. alliation, or internal change, and lation. 

Turo. Rightly faid. 

Soc. Having, therefore, made this divifion, let us now difcourfe with thofe 
who affert that all things are moved, and thus interrogate them: Whether 
do you fay that every thing is moved both ways, viz. according to lation and 
alliation, or that one thing is moved beth ways, and another only in one 
way ? 
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Tueo. By Jupiter, I know not what to fay, but I think they would re- 
ply, that every thing is moved both ways. 

Soc. Otherwife, my friend, things would appear to them to be both 
moved and ftand (till, and it would not be in any refpect more proper to: 
affert that all things are moved, than that they ftand ftill. 

THEO. Moft true. 

Soc. Since, therefore, it is neceffary they fhould be moved, and that no 
one thing fhould not be moved, all things will always be moved with every 
kind of motion, 

THEo. It is neceffary. 

Soc. Confer, likewife, this refpecting their affertions,—I mean concern-- 
ing the generation of heat, or whitenefs, or any thing elfe. Do we not fay 
that they affert, that each of thefe is borne along, together with fenfe, be- 
tween the agent and the patient? And that the patient, indeed, is fenfble,. 
but not yet become fenfe: but that the agent is that which effects fomething,. 
but is not quality? Perhaps, therefore, quality may appear to you to be an 
unufual name, and you do not underftand me thus fpeaking collectively. 
Hear me, then, according to parts, For the agent is neither heat nor white- 
neís, but becomes hot and white; aud fo with refpect to other things. For 
do you not recollect that we have obferved before, that nothing is any one 
thing effentially, neither that which is an agent, nor that which is a patient, 
but that from the concourfe of both. with each other, fenfe, and things fenfible,. 
being generated, fome things became certain qualities, but others fentient ? 

Tuto. I recolleét. For how is it poffible I fhould not ? 

Soc. As to other things, therefore, we fhall omit the confideration, whe- 
ther they fpeak in this manner concerning them, or not. Butlet us alone 
attend to this thing, for the fake of which we are now difcourfing ; and let 
us afk them, are all things moved, and do they flow as you fay? For is not 
this what they fay? 

THEO. Yes. 

Soc. Are they not, therefore, moved with both thofe motions which we 
enumerated, viz. lation and alliation ? 

Turo. Undoubtedly; fince it is neceffary that they fhould be perfectly 
moved. 

7 Soc. 
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Soc. If, therefore, they were only borne along, but were not internally 
changed, we might be able to fay what kind of things flow that are borne 
along. Or how fhall we fay? 

Turo. Thus. 

Soc. But fince neither a flowing white thing permanently continues to 
flow, but is changed, fo that there is even a flux of its whitenefs, and a 
tranfition into another colour, and we are not able to difcover that it abides 
in this, can we with re¢titude pronounce it to be any particular colour ? 

Tuero. But how is it poffible, Socrates, that we can pronounce this of a 
thing white, or of any thing elfe of a fimilar kind, fince, while we fpeak 
about it, it is always privately departing, becaufe continually flowing ? 

Soc. But what fhall we fay of any one of the fenfes, as of fecing or hear- 
ing? Does any thing in feeing or hearing ever abide? 

Turo. This ought not to be the cafe, (ince all things are moved. 

Soc. We muft fay, therefore, that neither does any one fee more than 
not fee, or ufe any other of the fenfes more than not ufe them, fince all 
things are in every refpect moved. 

TuEo. We mutt fay fo. 

Soc. But fenfe is fcience, as we fay, I and Theztetus. 

TueEo. You do fay fo. 

Soc. On being afked, therefore, what fcience is, we muft anfwer, that it 
is not more fcience than not {cience. 

Tueo. So it appears. 

Soc. An emendation, therefore, of the anfwer will very opportuncly pre- 
fent itfelf to us, when we defire to evince that all things are moved, in 
order that the anfwer may appear to be right. But this it feems will appear, 
that if all things are moved, every anfwer to every queftion will be fimilarly 
right which fays, that a thing fubfifts and yet does not fubfift in a certain 
particular manner, or, if you will, that it is in generation, that we may not 
ftop them by our difcourfe. 

THro. Right. 

Soc. Except in this, Theodorus, that we fhould fay it is fo, and yet is not 
fo. But itis requifite not even to fpeak in this manncr, (fcr neither will it 
be any longer moved thus, nor yet not thus,) but another word muft be em- 
ployed by thofe that fpeak in this manner, becaufe they have uo words by which 
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they can denominate things according to their hypothefis, unlefs, perhaps, 
they ufe the expreflion zot in any particular manner. But this will be parti- 
cularly adapted to them, when fpoken an infinite number of times. 

THEO. It will thus, indeed, be accommodated to them in the higheft 
degree. 

Soc. We have therefore, Theodorus, done with your friend, nor can we 
grant him, that every man is the meafure of all things, or any man, unlefs he 
is endued with wifdom. Nor muft we admit that fcience is fenfe, accord- 
ing to the doctrine that all things are moved; unlefs Theztetus here fays 
otherwife. 

THEo. You fpeak moft excellently, Socrates, For, thefe things being 
brought to a conclufion, it is proper that I alfo fhould have done with Pro- 
tagoras, according to our compact. 

THEz. But not fo, Theodorus, till you and Socrates have diícuffed the 
doctrine of thofe who affert that the univerfe is immovable, as you juft now 
mentioned. 

THEo. As you are a young man, '"lheztetus, you teach thofe that are 
advanced in years to act unjuftly, by tranfgrefling compacts. But prepare 
yourfelf to an(wer Socrates in the remaining part of this inquiry. 

'THgz. Doubtlefs I fhall, if he wifhes it: yet it would give me great plea- 
fure to hear what I mentioned. 

THEO. You incite horfes to the plain when you incite Socrates to dif- 
courfe. Afk, therefore, and hear. 

Soc. But, O Theodorus, I appear to myfelf as if I fhould not comply with 
Theztetus in his requeft. 

THEO. But why fhould you not comply? 

Soc. Though I fhould be afhamed to fpeak concerning Meliffus and others, 
who affert that the univerfe is one and immovable, left I fhould appear to 
revile them in an infolent manner, yet I fhould be lefs afhamed with refpect 
to them than with refpeét to Parmenides. For, that I may ufe the words of 
Homer, Parmenides appears to me to be both venerable and fkilful. For I 
was acquainted with him when I was very young and he was very much 
advanced in years, and he appeared to me to poffefs a certain profundity 
perfe&ly generous. I am afraid, therefore, left we fhould neither under- 
{tand the meaning of his words, and much more, left we fhould be deficient 
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in apprehending the conceptions contained in his writings: and what is 
greateft of all, left with refpe& to the fubje& of our prefent inquiry, what 
fcience is, we fhould leave the confideration of it unfinithed, through employ- 
ing contumelious language. Befides, the queftion which we have now 
excited, and which contains in itfelf an ineffable multitude of particulars, 
would be unworthily treated, if difcuffed in a carelefs manner; and on the 
other hand, if it is extended to too great a length, it will prevent the dif- 
covery of fcience. But it is proper that neither of thefe fhould take place, 
but that we fhould endeavour, by the obftetric art, to free from confinement 
the fœtus of 'Theztetus refpecting fcience. 

Truex. It is proper indeed to do fo, if it feems requifite to you. 

Soc. Again, therefore, Theztetus, in addition to what has been faid above, 
confider this. Do you fay that fcience is fenfe or not? 

THER. I do. 

Soc. If then any one fhould afk you, by what it is that a man fees things 
white and black, and hears founds flat and fharp, you would anfwer, I think, 
that it is by the eyes and ears. 

Tare. I fhould. 

Soc. But to ufe nouns and verbs with facility, without entering into an 
accurate inveftigation of them, is for the moft part a thing not ignoble ; but 
rather the contrary to this is fervile. Sometimes, however, this is neceffary : 
as in the prefent cafe we are compelled to examine whether vour anfwer 
is right or not, For, confider whether the anfwer is more right, that we fee 
by, or that we fee through, the eyes; and that we hear by, or that we hear 
through, the ears ? 

Tue. It appears to me, Socrates, that it is more proper to confider the 
eyes and ears as things through which, rather than as things by which, we 
perceive. 

Soc. For it would be a dire thing, O boy, if many fenfes were feated in 
us, as in wooden horfes, and did not all of them tend to one certain idea, 
whether this is foul, or whatever elfe it may be proper to call it; and by 
which, through the fenfes as organs, we perceive fenfible objects. 

Tuez. This appears to me to be the cafe, rather than that. 

Soc. On this account I diligently inveftigate thefe things with you, that 
we may difcover whether by one certain thing belonging to us we perceive 

things 
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things black and white, through the eyes, but certain other particulars through 
the other organs of {enfe ; and whether, when interrogated, you are able to 
refer all fuch things as thefe to the body. But perhaps it will be better that 
you fhould anfwer to thefe inquiries, than that I fhould be entangled witha 
multiplicity of queftions from you. Tell me, therefore : Do you admit that 
the things through which you perceive the hot and the dry, the light and 
the {weet, belong each of them to the body, or to any thing elfe? 

THe. To nothing elfe. 

Soc. Are you alío willing to acknowledge that fuch things as you per- 
ceive through one power it is impoffible to perceive through another? As, 
that what you perceive through hearing you cannot perceive through feeing, 
and that what you perceive through feeing you cannot perceive through 
hearing? 

THe. How is it poffible I fhould not be willing? 

Soc. If, therefore, you dianoétically perceive any thing about both thefe, 
you do not accomplifh this through any other organ ', nor yet through any 
other do you perceive refpecting both of them. 

Turz. Undoubtedly not. 

Soc. But, with refpe&t to found and colour, do you not, in the firft place, 
dianoétically conceive this concerning both of them, that both have a fub- 
iiftence ? 

Tuez. I do. 

Soc. And, therefore, that the one is different from the other, and the 
fame with itfelf? 

THEze. Undoubtedly, 

Soc. And again that both are two, and each one? 

Tue. And this alfo. 

Soc. Are you alfo able to confider whether they are fimilar or diffimilar to 
each other? 

TuHeE#. Perhaps fo. 

Soc. But through what is it that you diancétically conceive all thefe 
things about them? For you can neither apprehend any thing common 


t That is, this is not accomplifhed through any other organ tlan the dianoétic power. Plato 
very properly here ufes the word diavov, becaufe he is /cientif.a!ly confidering what /cience is. 
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refpeéting them, through the hearing, nor the fight. Further ftill, this alio 
is an inftance of what we fay. For, if it were poffible to conf.der this 06 
both, whether or not they are falt, you know you would be able to affizn 
that by which you confidered this ; and this would appear to be neither fight 
nor hearing, but fomething elíe. 

Tues. But what fhould hinder this power from operating through the 
tongue ? 

Soc. You fpeak well. But with refpect to that power which through a 
certain. thing fhows you that which is common to all things, and that which: 
is common to thefe, and through which you denominate a thing to be, or 
not to be, through what inftruments does it perceive the feveral particulars 
about which we were juft now inquiring? 

THEzz. You fpeak of effence and non-being, fimilitude and diffimilitude, 
fame and different, and the two fpecies of numbers. For it is evident that 
you inquire through what inftrument of the body we perceive by the foul, 
the even and the odd, and fuch other things as are confequent to thefe. 

Soc. You follow, Theztetus, furpafingly well;.for thefe are the very 
things about which I interrogate. 

Tues. But by Jupiter, Socrates, I know not what to fay, except that 
which appeared to me at firft, that there is not any peculiar organ to thefa 
as there is to fenfible particulars, but it appears to me that the foul itfelf 
ecnfiders by: itfelf {uch things as are common in all things. 

Soc. You are beautiful, Theztetus, and not, as Theodorus faid, deformed. 
For he who fpeaks beautifully is beautiful and good. But, befides being 
beautiful, you have done well with refpect to me. For you have liberated 
me from a very copious difcourte,. fince. it appears to you that the foul con- 
fiders fome things by itfelf, and others through the powers of the bodv. 
For this was what appeared to me to be the cafe, and which 1 wifhed might 
likewife appear fo to you. 

THE. It certainly does appear fo to me. 

Soe. Among what things, therefore, do you place effence? For this 
efpecially follows in all things. 

TuE;. I place it among thofe things which the fcul itfelf by itfelf 
afpires after.. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Do you fay the fame of the fimilar and the diffimilar, of fame and 
different ? 


Turz. I do. 

Soc. But what of the beautiful and the bafe, good. and evil ? 

THE. It appears to me that the foul principally confiders the effence- of 
thefe in mutually comparing them with each other, and confiderine in 
itfelf things paft and prefent with reference to fuch as are future. ‘ 

Soc. Take notice alfo of this: the foul perceives the hardnefs of a thing 


hard, through the touch, and in a fimilar manner the foftnefs of a thing 
{oft ; or does it not? 


Turæ. It does. 


Soc. But the effence of thefe, what they are, their mutual contrariety, 
and the effence of this contrariety, the foul endeavours to difcriminate by 
retiring into herfelf, and comparing them with each other. 

Turz. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But is not a power of perceiving fuch paffions as extend to the foul 
through the body naturally prefent both with men and brutes, as foon as they 
are born? And is not reafoning about the effence and utility of thefe, gene- 
rated in thofe in whom it is generated, with difficulty, in a long courfe of 
time, through a variety of particulars, and through difcipline ? 

TuHeEz. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Can we, therefore, apprehend the truth by that by which we cannot 
apprehend effence? 

Tue. Impoffible. 

Soc. But can any onc poflefs fcience of a thing, when at the fame time 
he does not apprehend the truth of that thing? 

Tuez. But how can he, Socrates? 


Soc. Science, therefore, is not inherent in paffions, but is inherent in a 
reafoning procefs about them. For by this, as it appears, we may be able to 
touch upon effence and truth? But this cannot be effeéted by paffions. 

THE. It appears fo. 

Soc, Can you, therefore, call paffion and fcience the fame thing, when 
there is fuch a great difference between them? 

THE. It would not be juft to do fo. 

6 Soc. 
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Soc. But what name do you give to feeing, hearing, fmelling, tafting, 
becoming hot, and becoming cold ? 

Tux. I fhould give to all thefe the name of perception. For what 
other name can be given to them? 

Soc. Do you, therefore, call the whole of this fenfe ? 

Tus. Neceffarily fo. 

Soc. But we faid that this was not capable of touching upon truth, 
becaufe it could not apprehend the effence of a thing, 

Tue. It certainly cannot. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, can it touch upon {cience. 

THE. It cannot. 

Soc. Science, therefore, and fenfe, Theztetus, can never be the fame. 

THEZ. It appears, Socrates, they cannot. 

Soc. And now it becomes moft eminently apparent, that fcience is fome- 
thing different from fenfe. But we did not begin this converfation for the 
fake of finding out what ícience is not, but that we might difcover what it 
is. At the fame time, we have advanced thus far, as to be convinced that 
we muft not at all {eek for it in fenfe, but in that name which the foul then 
poffeffes when it is converfant with beings, itfelf by itfelf. 

Tuez. But this, Socrates, is I think called /o opine. 

Soc. You fufpect' rightly, my friend. And now again confider from 
the beginning, obliterating all that has been already faid, whether you can 
fee more clearly, fince we have proceeded thus far. And again tell me 
what fcience 1s. 

THEA. It is impoffible, Socrates, to fay that every opinion is fcience, 
becaufe there are falfe opinions. But it appears that true opinion is {cience. 
And this is my anfwer, But if in the courfe of the inquiry it fhall not 
appear to be fo, as it does at prefent, I fhall endeavour to fay fomething 


elfe. 


* Socrates, in faying that Theætetus /u/pects rightly, indicates that he has not a dianoétic and 
{cientific conception of the name in which fcience is to be found. For this name is diunoia, or 
the diano&tic power of the foul, whofe very effence, as we have elfewhere obferved, confilts in 
reafoning fcientifically. Hence he very properly fays opus yap ot, You fufpect rightly. For his 
conception was nothing more than a vague conjecture or fufpicion; at the fame time that it was 
as accurate as could be obtained by mere fufpicion. 
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Soc. In this manner, Theztetus, it is proper to act —I mean, to {peak with 
alacrity, and not, as you were at firit, be averfe to anfwer. For, if we thus 
conduct ourfelves, we fhall either find that which is the object of our fearch, 
or we fhallin a le(s degree think that we know that which we do not by 
any means know. Nor will a thing of this kind be a defpicable gain. 
And now then what do you fay? Since there are two fpecies of opinion, 
one true, and the other falfe, do you define fcience to be true opinion? 

Tues. Ido. For this now appears to me to be the cafe. 

Soc. Is it, therefore, worth while again to refume the difcourfe about 
opinion ? 

TuHez. What do you mean? 

Soc. I am now difturbed, and often have been, fo that I am involved in 
much doubt, both with refpect to myfelf and others, as I am not able to fay 
what this paffion in us is, and after what manner it is generated in the foul, 

Tues. How is this? 

Soc. I am now fpeaking of falfe opinion ; and am confidering whether 
we fhall omit the difcuffion of it, or fpeculate about it in a different manner 
from what we did a little beforc. 

THez. But why fhould you be dubious in this affair, Socrates, if you fee 
the manner in which it is proper to act? For you and Theodorus faid juft 
now not badly, refpe&ting leifure, that nothing urges in inquiries of this kind. 

Soc. You very properly remind me. For perhaps it will not be foreign 
from the purpofe again to tread in the fame fteps. For it is better to finifha 
little well, than much infufficiently. 

THuzze. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. What then fhall we fay? Shall we fay that every opinion is falfe ? 
or that fome of us entertain falfe opinions, and others true—as if this was 
naturally the cafe with refpet to opinions? 

Tues. We fhould doubtlefs {peak in this manner. 

Soc. Does not this happen to us, as well about all things, as about each 
thing, that we either know or do not know? For at prefent I omit to 
{peak of learning and forgetting, as fubfifting between thefe, becaufe it con- 
tributes nothing to our defign. 

THE. But, Socrates, nothing elfe remains refpecting every particular, 
except knowing or not knowing it. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Is it not therefore neceffary, that he who forms an opinion fhould 
either form an opinion of things of which he knows fomething, or of things 
of which he knows nothing? 

Tues. Itis ueceffary. 

Soc. Is it not likewife impoffible, that he who knows a thing fhould not 
know it, or that he who does not know it fhould know it? 

Tues. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Does, therefore, he who opines falfely refpecting the things which 
he knows, opine that thefe are not the things which he knows, but different 
from them, but of which he has at the fame time a knowledge And though 
he knows both, is he ignorant of both? 

TueEz. But this, Socrates, is impoffible. 

Soc. Does he, therefore, think that the things of which he is ignorant 
are certain other things of which likewife he is ignorant? And can he who 
neither knows 'Theztetus nor Socrates ever be induced to think that So- 
crates is Thezetetus, or Theztctus Socrates? 

Tnurz. How is it poffible he can? 

Scc. Nor, again, can any one think that the things which he knows are 
the fame as thofe of which he is ignorant ; or that the things of which he is 
ignorant are the fame as thofe which he knows. 

Tue. For this would be monttrous. 

Soc. How then can any one entertain falfe opinions? For it is impoffible 
to opine in ways different from thefe; fince we either know or do not 
know all things. But in thefe it by no means appears poflible to opine 
falfely. 

Turgz. Moft true. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, ought we to confider the obje& of our inquiry, 
not by proceeding according to knowing and not knowing, but according to 
being and non-being ? 

TuEzx. How do you fay? 

Soc. It is not a fimple thing ; becaufe he who, with refpect to any thing, 
opines things which are not, muft unavoidably opine falfcly, in whatever 
manner the particulars pertaining to his diano&tic part may fubfift. 


THE. It is proper it fhould be fo, Socrates. 
K 2 Soc. 
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Soc. How then fhall we anfwer, Theztetus, if any one fhould afk us 
(but it is poffible that what I fay may take place), What man can opine that 
which is not, whether refpecting beings themfelves, or whether confidered 
itfelf by itfelf? To this, asit appears, we fhould reply, that he can then 
opine about that which is not, when opining he does not opine the truth. 
Or how fhall we fay? 

Tues. In this manner. 

Soc. Does a thing of this kind, therefore, take place elfewhere ? 

TaEz. Of what kind? 

Soc. That fome one fees 10mething, and yet fees nothing. 

Tue. But how can he? 

Soc. But if he fees one certain thing, he fees fomething which ranks among 

beings. Or do you think that ze one does not rank among beings? 

Tue. I do not. 

Soc. He, therefore, who fees one certain thing fees a certain being. 

THES. It appears fo. 

Soc. And, therefore, he who hears a certain thing hears one certain thing, 
and a certain being. 

Tues. He does fo. 

Soc. And does not he alfo who touches a certain thing touch one cer- 
tain thing, and that which has a being, fince it is one thing? 

Tues. And this alfo. 

Soc. And does not he who opines opine one certain thing? 

THE. I grant it. 

Soc. He, therefore, who opines that which has no being opines nothing. 

Tue. So it appears. 

Soc. But he who opines nothing does not opine in any refpect. 

THE. It is evident, as it appears. 

Soc. It is impoffible, therefore, to opine that which is not, either about 
beings, or itfelf by itfelf, 

THeEZ. So it appears. 

Soc. To opine falfely, therefore, differs from opining things which are 
not. 

Tue, It appears that it differs. 


Soc, 
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Soc. For neither is falfe opinion inherent in us in this manner, nor in the 
manner which we confidered a little before. 


Tue. It is not.. 
Soc. Perhaps, therefore, we may denominate this as follows. 


Turzx. How? 

Soc. We fay that a certain foreign opinion is a falíe opinion, when fome 
one, by an alteration in his dianoétic energy, fays that a certain thing is a 
different thing. For thus he always opines that which has a being, but he 
opines one thing inftead of another; and, in confequence of erring in that 
which he confiders, he may be juftly faid to opine falfely.. 

Tur. Younow appear to me to have fpoken with the greateft re&titude. 
For, when any one opines that which is deformed inftead of that which is 
beautiful, or that which is beautiful inftead of that which is deformed, then 
he truly opines falfely. 

Soc. It is evident, Theztetus, that you defpife, and do not reverence me. 

Tue. In what refpe&t? 

Soc. I do not think I appear to you to have apprehended that which is 
truly falfe, when afked whether the fwift and the flow, the light and the 
heavy, or any other contraries, do not become contrary to themfelves, ac- 
cording to their own nature, but according to the nature of things which 
are contrary to them. This, therefore, I difmifs, left you fhould be con- 
fident in vain. But is it agreeable to you, as you fay, that to opine falfely is 
the fame as to opine foreign to the purpofe ? 


THE. It is. 
Soc. It is poffible, therefore, according to your opinion, to eftablifh by the 


dianoétic power one thing as another, and not as that thing which it is '. 
TueEz. It is poffible. 
Soc. When, therefore, the dianoétic power does this, is it not neceffary 
that it fhould either cogitate about both thefe, or about one of them? 


Tus. It is neceflary. 
Soc. And, therefore, it muft either cogitate about them both together, or 


feparately. 


! This is effected when the dianoétic power converts itfelf to imagination, and in confequence 


of this produces falfe reafoning. 
THER. 
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Tuer. Moft excellent. 

Soc. But do you call dianoétic energy the fame as I do? 

Tur. What do you call it? 

Soc. The difcourfe which the foul itfelf evolves in itfelf about the objects 
of its confideration, I explain the thing to you like an unfkilful perfon. For 
the foul, when it energizes dianoétically, appears to me to do nothing elfe 
than difcourfe with itielf?, by interrogating and anfwering, affirming and 
denying. But when, having defined, it afferts without oppofition, whether 
more flowly or more rapidly, then I call this opinion?. So that I denomi- 
nate to opine, to fpeak, and opinion, a difcourfe not dire&ed to any other, 
nor accompanied with voice, but directed to itfelf. But what do you call it? 

Tues. The fame. 

Soc. When any one, therefore, opines that one thing is another, he fays 
to himfelf, as it appears, that one thing is another. 

Turz. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Recolle&t, whether if at any time you fav to yourfelf, that the beau- 
tiful is more than any thing bafe, or that the unjuft is juft, or, which is the 
fummit of all, whether you ever attempt to perfuade yourfelf, that that 
which is one thing is more than any thing another thing. Or, on the con- 
trary, have you never dared even in fleep to fay to yourfelf, that things even 
are entirely odd, or any thing elfe of this kind? 

Tues. Certainly never. 

Soc. Do you think, then, that any other perfon, whether he is in a fane 
or an infane condition, will ferioufly dare to fay to himfelf, and this accom- 
panied with perfuafion, that a horfe is neceffarily an ox, or two things one 
thing? 

"Tues. By Jupiter, I do not. 

Soc. If, therefore, to opine is for a man to fpeak to himfelf, no one, 
while he fays and opines both thefe, and touches upon both with his foul, 
will fay and opine that one of thofe is the other. But we will difmifs, if you 


* As the dianoétic is accurately confidered a fcientific energy, it is very properly defined by So- 
crates to be a di(courfe of the foul with itfelf. Or, in other words, it is an energy of the rational 
foul, directed to itfelf, and not converted to the phantafy. 

2 Opinion is the conclufion of the dianoétic energy. See the Sophifta, 
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pleafe, this word she other. For my meaning is this: that no one will opine 
that the bafe is the beautiful, or any thing elle of this kind. 

Tues. You have my permiffion, Socrates, to dilmifs this word ; and the 
cafe appears to me to be as you fay. 

Soc. He, therefore, v'ho opines both thefe cannot opine that one of them 
is the other. 

THe. So it appears. 

Soc. And again, he who only opines one of thefe, but by no means the 
other, cgn never opine that one of them is the other. 

Tueg. True. For he would be compelled to touch upon that about 
which he does not opine. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, can he who opines both, nor he who only opines 
one of them, opine foreign to the purpofe So that he will fay nothing, who 
defines falie opinion to be heterodoxy. For neither will falfe opinion ap- 
pear to refide in us in this manner, nor in that which we have already men- 
tioned. 

Tueæ. It does not appear that it will. 

Soc. But, Theætetus, if this fhould not appear to be the cafe, we fhould 
be compelled to confetis many things, and of an abfurd nature. 

Tugz. What are thefe? 

Soc. i will not tell you, till I have endeavoured to confider the affair in 
every poflible way. For l fhould be afhamed, with refpe& to that of which 
we are in doubt, if we were compelled to confefs what I now fay. But if 
we fhall difcover the obje& of our fearch, and become free, then we may 
{peak concerning others, as fuffering thefe things, while we fhall be railed 
beyond the reach of ridicule. But if we fhould be involved in inextricable 
doubts, and thus become abjeét, and filled with naufea, then, I think, we 
fhould permit our difcourfe to trample on us, and ufe us as it pleafes. lear, 
then, whether I have found out any paílage to the object of our inquiry. 

THE. Only fpeak. 

Soc. l fhall not fay that we rightly confented, when we acknowledged 
that it was impoffible any one could opine that the things which he knows 
are things which he does not know, and thus be deceived: but I tay that this 


is in a certain refpect poffible. 
8 THEA, 
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Tue. Do you fay that which I fufpected might be the cafe when we 
made this affertion, as that I knowing Socrates, and feeing another perfon at 
a diftance whom I do not know, might think it was Socrates, whom I do 
know? For that which you fay takes place in a thing of this kind. 

Soc. Are we not, therefore, driven from the hypothefis which caufed us 
to acknowledge, that, with refpect to things which we know, we are ignorant 
of them, at the fame time that we know them? 

THER. Entirely. fo. 

Soc. We mutt not, therefore, eftablifh this hypothefis, but the following: 
and perhaps fome one willin a certain refpect affent to us, or perhaps will 
oppofe us. But we are now in that fituation in which it is neceffary to exa- 
mine the difcourfe which perverts all things.  Confider, therefore, whether 
I fay any thing to the purpofe. Is it then poffible for any one who formerly 
was ignorant of fomething, afterwards to learn that thing? 

Tue. It certainly is poffibie. 

Soc. And can he not alfo learn another and another thing? 

THE. Why fhould he not? 

Soc. Place for me, for the fake of an example, one waxen image! in our 
fouls : in this foul a greater image, and in that a leffer: and in this of purer, 
but in that of impurer and harder wax: and in fome again of a moifter 
kind, but in others fufficiently tempered. 

TueEz. I place it. 

Soc. We muft fay, then, that this is a gift of Mnemofyne the mother 
of the Mufes; and that in this, whatever we wiíh to remember of things 
which we have feen, or heard, or underftood, is impreffed like images made 
by a feal, by infinuating itfelf into our fenfes and conceptions. And further, 
that we remember and know that which is impreffed in this waxen image, 
as long as the impreffed figure remains; but when it is deftroyed, or can he 
no longer impreffed, we forget and ceafe to know. 

THE. Be it fo. 


» What is here faid muft not be underftood literally; for Plato was by no means of opinion 
that images are fafhioned by external objets in the foul. But nothing more is here meant, than 
either that the foul naturally poffeffes thefe images, or that, taking occafion from external motions, 
and the paffions of body, fhe conceives forms in herfelf by her own native power. 
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Soc. Confider, therefore, whether he who knows thefe impreffions, 
and attends to what he either fees or hears, can after this manner opinc 
falfely ? 

THez. After what manner? 

Soc. With refpect to what he knows, at one time opining that he knows, 
and at another time that he does not know. For we improperly granted 
above, that it was impoffible for this to happen. 

Turx. But how do you now fay? 

Soc. It is requifite thus to fpeak about thefe things, defining them trom 
the beginning: That it is impoflible that he who knows any thing, and has 
a monument of it in his foul, but does not perceive it, can opine that it is 
fomething elfe which he knows, and the image of which he poffeffes, but 
does not perceive. And again, it is impoffible that any one can opine that 
what he knows is that which he does not know, and of which he does not 
poffefs the image: or that what he does not know is that which he knows. 
It is likewife impoffible for any one to opine that what he perceives is ome 
other fenfible object different from what he perceives: or that what he per- 
ceives is fomething which he does not perceive: or that what he does not 
perceive is fomething elfe which he does not perceive: or that what he does 
not perceive is fomething which he does perceive. Nor, again, can any one 
opine that what he knows and perceives, and of which he has a fenfible 
image, is fomething elfe which he knows and perceives, and of which he in 
like manner pofleffes a fenfible image: or that what he knows and perceives, 
and of which he poffeffes an image in a proper manner, is the fame as that 
which he fimply knows: or that what he knows and perceives, and fimi'arly 
retains, is that which he perceives: or again, that what he neither knows 
nor perceives is the fame as that which he fimply does not know: or that 
what he neither knows nor perceives is the fame as that which he does not 
perceive. For in all thefe it is impoffible to opine falfely. It remains, 
therefore, that falfe opinion muft take place in fome things of this kind, if it 
has any fubfi(tence. 

Turz. In what things, therefore? that I may fee whether I can learn 
better from thefe. For at prefent I do not follow you. 

Soc. In thofe things which any one knowing, opines that they are ccrtaiu 


other things which be knows and perceives; or which he does not know, 
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but perceives; or which both knowing and perceiving, he opines that ke 
knows and perceives, 

T'uEZ. I now leave you behind, at a greater diftance than before. 

Soc. Hear then again as follows: I knowing Theodorus, and remembering 
in myielf what kind of man he is, and in like manner Theztetus, fometimes 
I fee them, and fometimes I do not: and fometimes I touch them, and fome- 
times not; and hear or perceive them with {fome other fenfe: but fometimes:- 
I do not apprehend any thing refpeéting you by any fenfe, yet neverthelefs I 
remember you, and know you in myfeif. 

Trez. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Learn this, therefore, the firft of the things which I wifh to evince 
to you, that it is poffible for a man not to perceive that which he knows,» 
and that it is likewife poffible for him to perceive it. 

THER. True. 

Soc. Does it not often happen that a man does not perceive that which 
he does not know, and likewife often happen that he perceives it only ? 

Turz. This alfo is true. 

Soc. See, then, if you can now follow me better. Socrates knows Thea 
odorus and 'T'heztetus, but fees neitner of them, nor is any other fenfe pre~ 
fent with him reípe&ing them. Can he ever in this cafe opine in himfelf, 
that Theztetus is Theodorus? Do I fay any thing, or nothing ? 

THE. You fpeak pertinently ; for he cannot thus opine. 

Soc. This then was the firft of thofe things which I faid- 

THE. It was. 

Soc. But the fecond was this, that while I know one of you, but do not 
know the other, and perceive neither of you, I can never opine that he whom: 
I know is the man whom I do not know. 

Tue. Right. 

Soc. But the third was this, that while I neither know nor perceive 
either of them, I can never opine that he whom F do not know is {ome other 
perfon whom Í do not know = and in a fimilar manner think that you again: 
hear all that was faid above, in which I can never opine falfely refpecting 
you and Theodorus, neither while knowing nor while ignorant of both; nor 
while knowing one, and not knowing other. And the fame may be faid 
refpecting the feníes, if you apprehend me. 
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Tue. I doapprehend you. 

Soc. It remains, therefore, that I muft then opine falfely, when knowing 
you and Theodorus, and preferving in that waxen image, as in a feal ring, 
the impreffion of both of you for a long time, and not fufficiently feeing 
both of you, I endeavour, by attributing the proper impreffion of each to my 
particular fight, fo to harmonize this impreffion to the veftige of fight, that 
à recognizance may take place: but afterwards failing in the attempt, and 
changing like thofe that change their fhoes, I transfer the vifion of each to a 
foreign impreffion, and err by being fimilarly affected to the paffions of fight 
in mirrors, where things on the right hand flow back to thofe on the lett 
hand. For then heterodoxy takes place, and I opine falfely. 

Tue. It appears, Socrates, that the paffion of opinion is fuch as in a 
wonderful manner you have reprefented it to be. 

Soc. Still further, when knowing both of you, I befides this perceive one 
of you, and not the other, then I have a knowledge of him whom I do not 
perceive, but not according to feníe ; which is what I faid before, but you 
did not then underftand me. 

THE. I did not 

Soc. This however I faid, that he who knows and perceives one of you, 
and has a knowledge of you according to fenfe, will never opine that this 
obje& of his knowledge and perception is fome other perfon whom he knows 
and perceives, and of whom he has a knowledge according to fenfe, Was 
not this what I faid? 

Turz. It was. 

Soc. But in a certain refpect that which I juft now faid is omitted, —I 
mean, that falíe opinion then takes place, when any one knowing and feeing 
both of you, or pofleffing any other fenfe of both of you, and likewife retain- 
ing your images in his foul, has not a proper perception of either of you, but, 
like an unfkilful archer, wanders from and miffes the mark, which is therc- 
fore denominated a falfehood. 

Tues. And very properly fo. 

Soc. When, therefore, fenfe is prefent to one of the impreffions, and not 
to the other, and that which belongs to the abfent tenfe is adapted to the 
fenfe then prefent, in this cafe the dianoétic part is entirely deceived. And, 
in one word, it is not poffible, as it appears, either to be deceived, or to have 
L2 a falte 
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a falfe opinion, refpe&ing things which a man has neither ever known or 
perceived, if we now fay any thing to the purpofe. But refpecting things 
which we know aud perceive, in thefe opinion is rolled about and evolved, 
becoming both true and falfe. And when it collects and marks its proper 
refemblances in an oppofite and ftraight forward direction, then it is true, 
but when in a tranfverfe and oblique direction, falfe. 

Tues. Thefe things, therefore, Socrates, are beautifully faid. 

Soc. And you will much more fay fo, when you hear what follows, 
For to opine the truth is beautiful, but to lie is bafe. 

Taræ. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. They fay, therefore, that hence the following particulars take place. 
When that waxen image in the foul is profound, abundant, fmooth, and 
fufficiently perfe&, then the feveral particulars which proceed through the 
lenfes, being impreffed in this heart ' of the foul, (as Homer calls it, ob- 
fcurely fignifying its fimilitude to wax,) fo as to become pure fignatures, and 
of fufficient profundity,—in this cate they become la(ting. And, in the firft 
place, men with fuch impreffions as thefe are docile: in the next place, 
they are endued with a good memory: and, in the third place, they do not 
change the impreffions of the fenfes, but opine the truth. For, as thefe 
impreffions are clear, and fituated in an ample region, they fwiftly diftribute 
fenfible particulars to their proper refemblances, which are called beings; 
aud fuch men are denominated wife. Or does it not appear fo to you? 

Tue. It does in a tranfcendent degree. 

Soc. When, therefore, any one's heart is hairy (which the perfe&ly wife 
poet has celebrated), or when it is of a muddy nature, and not of pure wax, 
or when it is very moift, or hard, then it is in a bad condition. For thofe 
in whom it is moift are indeed docile, but become oblivious ; and thofe in 
whom it is hard are affected in a contrary manner. But men in whom it 
is hairy and rough, in confequence of its poffeffing fomething of a ftony 
nature, mingled with earth or clay, thefe contain obfcure refemblances. 
The refemblances too are obfcure in thofe in whom this heart is hard: for 
in this cafe it has no profundity. This likewife happens to thofe in whom it 
is moift: for, in confequence of the impreffions being confounded, they 
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{wiftly become obfcure. But if, befides all this, they fall on cach other, 
through the narrownefs of their receptacle, fince it belongs to a little foul, 
then the refemblances become ftill more obfcure. All fach as thefe, there- 
fore, opine falfely. For when they fee, or hear, or think about any thing, as 
they are unable fwiftly to attribute things to their refemblances, they judge 
erroneoufly ; becaufe they fee, hear, and underftand for the moft part per- 
verfely. And fuch as thefe are called deceivers, and are faid to be ignorant 
of things. 

Tue. You fpeak with the greateft re&itude of all men, Socrates. 

Soc. Shall we fay, theu, that falfe opinions refide in us? 

THE. Very much fo. 

Soc. And true opinions likewife ? 


THe. And true opinions. 
Soc. I think, therefore, it has been fufficiently acknowledged by us, that 


thefe two opinions have a fubfiftence more than any thing. 

Tuea. It has in a tranícendent degree. 

Soc. A loquacious man, Theztetus, appears in reality to be a dire and 
unpleafant man. 

Tugzx. With reference to what do you fpeak in this manner? 

Soc. With reference to my own indocility, and real loquacity, at which 
Tam indignant. For what elfe than a loquacious man can he be called, 
who through his ítupidity draws difcourfe upwards and downwards, not 
being able to procure perfuafion, and who with difficulty abandons an 
affertion ? 


Turz. But why are you indignant? 
Soc. I am not only indignant, but I am fearful what I fhould anfwer, if 


any one fhould afk me, O Socrates, have vou found that falfe opinion is 
neither in the mutual energies of the fenfes, nor iu dianoétic energies, but in 
the conjunction of fenfe with the dianoétic energy? But I think I fhould 
fay, boafting, as if we had difcovered fomething beautiful, that we had found 
it to be fo. 

Turz. What has been juft now evinced appears to me, Socrates, to be 
no defpicable thing. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, he will fay, affert that we can never opine, that 


a man whom we alone dianoétically conceive, but do not fee, is a horfe, 
which 
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which we neither at prefent fee, nor touch, nor perceive by any other fenfe, 
but only dianoétically conceive? I think I fhould fay that I do affert thefe 
things. 

THez. And very properly. 

Soc. Will it not, therefore, follow, he will fay, according to this reafon, 
that no one will ever think eleven, which he only dianoétically perceives, 
to be twelve, which he only dianoétically perceives? What anfwer would 
you give? 

Tue. I fhould anfwer, that fome one feeing or touching eleven things, 
might opine them to be twelve; but that he would never opine in this man- 
ner refpe&ing the numbers which he poffefles in his dianoétic part. 

Soc. But what, he will fay, do you think that any one can fpeculate 
about five and feven—I do not mean five and feven men, or any thing elfe of 
this kind, but five and feven themfelves, which we faid were in his foul like 
impreffions in wax—fo as never to opine falfely refpecting them? Or will 
not fome men, when they confider thefe things by themfelves, and inquire 
about their amount, opine that they are eleven, and others that they are 
twelve? Or will all men fay and opine that they are twelve? 

Turz. By Jupiter they will not; but the greater part will opine that they 
are eleven. And if any one fhould afk them the amount of more numbers, 
their anfwer would be ftill more erroneous. For I think that you rather 
dpeak about every number. 

Soc. You think rightly.  Confider, therefore, whether this ever happens, 
that any one opines that the twelve which are impreffed in his foul are 
eleven? 

THE. It feems this does happen. 

Soc. Does not this then revolve to the former affertions? For he who fuffers 
that which he knows, opines that it is fome other thing which he alfo knows, 
which we faid was impoffible: and from this very circumftance we are 
compelled to confefs, that there is no fuch thing as falfe opinion, left the 
fame períon fhould be forced to know and at the fame time not to know the 
jame things. 

THE. Mott true. 

Soc. Hence it appears that falfe opinion muft be otherwife defined than a 
mutation of the dianc&tic energy with refpedt to fenfe. For, if this was a 
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true definition, we fhould never be deceived in dianoétic conceptions them- 
felves. But now there is either no fuch thing as falfe opinion, or, if there 
Is, a man may be ignorant of that which at the fame time he knows. And 
which of thefe will you choofe ? 

THurz. You have propofed an ambiguous choice, Socrates. 

Soc. But it appears that reaton will not permit both thefe to take place. 
At the fame time, however (for all things muft be attempted), what if we 
fhould endeavour to diveft ourfelves of fhame ? 

TSsrz. How? 

Soc. By being willing to fay what it is to have a fcientific knowledge of 
a thing. 

Tues. But why would this be impudent ? 

Soc. You do not appear to underftand that the whole of our difcourfe 
from the beginning is an inveftigation of fcience, as if we did not know 
what it is. 

Tue. I underftand you. 

Soc. But does it not appear to be the part of impudent perfons, to fhow 
what it is to have a fcientific knowledge, at the fame time that they are 
ignorant what {cience is? But, Theztetus, it is now fome time fince we 
have not fpoken with purity. For we have ten thoufand times employed the 
terms, We know, and We do not know, We have a {cientific knowledge, 
and We have not a {cientific knowledge, as if we mutually underftood fome- 
thing, in which at the fame time we are ignorant what fcience is. But at 
prefent, if you are willing, we will ufe the terms, to be ignorant, and to 
underftand, in fuch a manner as it is proper to ufe them, fince we are defti- 
tute of {cience. 

Turz. But how in this cafe, Socrates, fhall we be able to difcourfe ? 

Soc. Not at all while I remainasI am. But I might be able, if I was 
contentious: and now, if any contentious perfon was prefent, he would fay 
that he abftained from fuch terms, and would very much deter us from what 
I fay. But, as we are bad, man, are you willing I fhould dare to fay what it 
is to know fcientifically? For it appears to me to be worth while. 

Tus. Dare then, by Jupiter. For you will greatly deferve to be par- 
doned for the attempt. 


Soc. Have you heard what at prefent they fay it is to know fcientifizally ? 
TUES, 
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Tues. Perhaps fo; but at prefent I do not remember. 

Soc. They fay that it is the habit of fcience. 

TuEaz. True. 

Soc. We, therefore, fhall make a trifling alteration, and fay that it is the 
poffeffion of ícieuce. 

Tus. But in what do you fay this differs from that? 

Soc. Perhaps in nothing. But when you have heard that which appears 
to me to be the cafe, examine it together with me. 

THE. I will, if I can. 

Soc. To fofe/s, therefore, does not appear to me to be the fame as to 
have a thing. Thus, if any one buys a garment, and, having the power of 
ufing it when he pleafes, does not wear it, we fhould not fay that he 4as the 
garment, but that he /foffeffes it. 

Tux. And very properly. 

Soc. See then whether it is poffible to poffefs fcience in this manner, 
without having it: juft as if fome one having caught certain wild doves !, 
or other wild birds, and having conftruéted an aviary for them at home, 
fhould feed and nourifh them. For in a certain refpe& we fhould fay that 
he always Aas, becaufe he foffeffes them. Should we not? 

Tue. We fhould. 

Soc. But in another refpect we fhould fay that he by no means as them, 
but that he has a power, fince he has fhut them up for his own ufe, in an 
inclofure of his own, of taking and having them when he pleafes, and of 
again di(miffing them: and that he can do this as often as it is agreeable to 
him. 

THEE. Exa&ly fo. 

Soc. Again, as before we devifed I know not what waxen figment in the 
foul, fo now let us place a certain aviary containing all forts of birds in the 
foul; fome of which fly in flocks, apart from others; but others again fly in 


t [t is juflly obferved by Proclus, in his admirable Commentary on the firt book of Euclid’s 
Elements, p. 3, that Socrates here, mingling the jocofe with the ferious, affimilates the fciences 
which are in us to doves. He alfo fays that they fly away, fome in flocks, and others feparate 
from the reft. For the fciences that are more common contain in themfelves many that are more 
partial; and thofe that are diftributed according to fpecies, touching on the objecls of their 
knowledge, are feparated from, and unconjoined with, each other, in confequence of originating 
from different primary principles. 
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{mall companies; and fome fly alone, wherever they may happe: to find a 
paffage. 

THE. Let it be fo: but what follows: 

Soc. It is requifite to fay, that this receptacle is empty in children: but 
in the ace of birds we muft underftand fciences, and fay, that he who poffeffes 
fcience, and- confines it in this inclofure, learns or difcovers.that thing of 
which he poffeffes the fcience; and that this is to have a {cientific knowledge. 

THEE. Be it fo. 

Soc. But again, confider, when any one is willing to inveftigate fciences, 
and receiving to have them, and afterwards difmifs them, by what names all 
thefe particulars ought to be expreffed. Shall we fay by the fame names as 
at firít, when fciences were foffeffed, or by other names? But from what 
follows you will more clearly underftand what I fay. Do you not call arith- 
metic an art? 

Tux. I do. 

Soc. Suppofe this to be the hunting of the fciences of all the even and the 
odd. 

Turz. I fuppofe it. 

Soc. But I think by this art the arithmetician has the fciences of numbers 
in his power, and delivers them to others. 

THE. He does fo. 

Soc. And we fay that he who delivers thefe fciences teaches, but that he 
who receives them learns; and that he who das them, in confequence of pof- 
feffing them in that inclofure which we mentioned, knows fcientifically. 

Tues. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But attend to what follows. Does not he who is a perfect arithme- 
tician know fcientifically all numbers? For the {ciences of all numbers are 
in his foul. 

THE. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Does not a man of this kind fometimes enumerate with himfelt in- 
ternally, and fometimes externally, fuch things as have number ? 

THE. Certainly. 

Soc. But to number is confidered by us as nothing elfe than the {pecula- 
tion of the quantity of any number. 

THEE. It is fo. 
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Soc. He, therefore, who has a fcientific knowledge, by thus fpeculating, 
appears nct to know, though we have confeffed that he knows every num- 
ber. Do you hear thefe ambiguities ? 

Tues. I do. 

Soc. When, therefore, we affimilated íciences to the poffeffion and fowl- 
ing of doves, we faid that fowling was twofold ; one kind being prior to ac- 
quifition, and fubfifting for the fake of poffeffion ; but the other being pofte- 
rior to acquifition and poffeffion, and fubfifting for the fake of receiving and 
having in the hands things which were formerly poffeffed. So thefe fciences, 
which any one had formerly been endued with by learning, and which he 
had known before, may again be learnt, by refuming and retaining the fci- 


ence of every particular which he formerly poffeffed, but which he has not 
at hand in his dianoétic part, 


THez. True. 


Soc. On this account, I juft now inquired how names refpeCting thefe 
things were to be ufed, as when an arithmetician numbers, or a grammarian 


reads. For, in either cafe, he who knows again applies himfelf to know by 
himfelf what he already knows. 


Tue. But this is abfurd, Socrates. 

Soc. Shall we therefore fay, that the grammarian reads, or the arithme- 
tician numbers, things of which he is ignorant, though we have granted that 
the one knows all letters, and the other every number ? 

Tues. But this alfo is irrational. 

Soc. Are you, therefore, willing we fhould fay, that we are not at all con- 
cerned how any one may employ the names of knowing and learning? But 
fince we have determined that it is one thing to /offe/s, and another to have, 
Ícience, we wuft fay that it is impoffible for any one not to poffefs that which 
he does poffefs. So that it will never happen that any one does not know 
that which he does know ; though about this very thing falfe opinion may be 
received. For it may happen that we may take the {cience of one thing for 
the {cience of another, when, hunting after fome one of our inward fciences, 
we erroneoufly receive inftead of it fome other that flies away. As when any 
one opines that eleven things are twelve: for then, receiving the fcience of 


eleven things inftead of twelve, he takes out of his aviary a pigeon inftead 
of a dove. 


THER, 
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Tea. It is reafonable to fuppofe fo. 

Soc. But when he receives that which he endeavours to receive, then he 
is free from falfehood, and opines things which are. And after this manner 
falfe and true opinion fubfift: and thus none of the particulars which dif- 
turbed us before will be any longer an impediment to us. Perhaps, there- 
fore, you affent to me: or how will you do? 

Tugz. Affent to you. 

Soc. We are then now freed from the dilemma refpecting a man know- 
ing and at the fame time not knowing a thing. For it will no longer hap- 
pen that we fhall not poffefs that which we do poffefs, whether we judge 
falfely or not. However, a more dire paffion than this appears to me to 
prefent itfelf to the view. 

Tez. What is that? 

Soc. If the permutation of fciences fhould ever become falfe opinion. 

Turgz. But how? 

Soc. In the firft place, is it not abfurd, that he who has the fcience of 
any thiug fhould be ignorant of that thing, not through ignorance, but 
through the {cience of the thing? And in the next place, that he fhould 
opine this thing to be that, and that thing this? And is it not very irrational 
to fuppofe, that when fcience is prefent the foul fhould know nothing, but 
fhould be ignorant of all things? For, from this affertion, nothing hinders 
but that ignorance when prefent may enable a man to know fomething, and 
caufe blindnefs to fee, if fcience ever makes a man to be ignorant of any 
thing. 

Tue. Perhaps, Socrates, we have not properly introduced birds, as we 
alone placed fciences in the foul, but we ought at the fame time to have 
placed the various kinds of ignorance flying in companies; and a man cm- 
ployed in fowling, at one time receiving Ícience, and at anotner time igno- 
rance, about the fame thing: through ignorance opining what is falfe, but 
through fcience the truth. 

Soc. It is by no means eafy, Theetetus, not to praife you. However, 
again confider what you have faid. For let it be as you fay. But he who 
receives ignorance, you will fay, opines things falfe. Is it not fo? 

THe. It is. 


Soc. But yet he will not think that he opines falfely, 
M 2 THE. 
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Tuer. He will not. 

Soc. But that he opines truly. And he will be affe&ed with refpe& to 
thofe things in which he errs, like one endued with knowledge. 

THE. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. He will therefore opine that he has by fowling obtained fcience, 
and not ignorance. 

THEA. It is evident. 

Soc. Hence, after having made a long circuit, we have again fallen into 
the firtt doubt. For that reprover whom we mentioned before will laugh- 
ing fay to us, O beft of men, whether can he who knows both fcience and 
ignorance opine that what he knows is fome other thing which he alfo 
knows? or, knowing neither of thefe, can he opine that a thing which he 
does not know is fome other thing which he does not know? or, knowing 
one of thefe, and not the other, can he opine that what he knows is that 
which he does not know? or that what he does not know is that which he 
does know? Or, again, tell me whether there are fciences of {ciences,, and 
of the various kinds of ignorance, which he who poffeffes, and inclofes in. 
other certain ridiculous aviaries, or waxen figments, knows fo far as he pof- 
feffes them, though he has them not at haud in his foul? And thus you will 
be compelled to revolve infinitely about the fame thing, without making any. 
proficiency. What fhall we reply to thefe things, Theztetus ? 

Tuez. By Jupiter, Socrates, I do not know what ought to be faid.. 

Soc. Does not, therefore, O boy, the difcourfe of this man very pro- 
perly reprove us, and evince that we have not done right in inveftigating 
falfe opinion prior to fcience, and leaving fcience undifcuffed? But it isim- 
poffible to know this till we have fufficiently determined what fcience is. 

'TuEs. It is neceffary, Socrates, to fufpe& at prefent, as you fay. 

Soc. What then can any one again fay from the beginning refpe&ting 
Ícience? For we are not yet weary of fpeaking. 

'Turz. Not in the leaft, if you do not forbid it. 

Soc. Tell me, then, in what manner we can fo fpeak concerning {cience 
as not to contradict ourfelves. 

'Tuzz. In the fame manner as we attempted before, Socrates ; for I have 
not any thing elfe to offer. 

Soc. In what manner do you mean? 

THES. 
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THE. That true opinion is fcience. ,For to opine truly is without 
error; and every thing that proceeds from it is beautiful and good. 

Soc. He who in fording a river, Theztetus, is the leader of others, if in- 
terrogated refpecting the depth of the water, will anfwer that the water will 
fhow its own depth. In like manner, if, entering into the prefent fubject, we 
inquire, the impediment to our paffage will, perhaps, prefent to us te o sject 
of our fearch : but, if we remain where we are, nothing will become manireft. 

Trea. You {peak well: but let us proceed and confider. 

Soc. Is not this, therefore, a thing of brief confideration? For the whole 
of art, and its profeffors, evince that art is not fcience. 

Tue. How fo? And who are thefe profeffors ? 

Soc. Thofe that excel all others in wifdom, and who are called orators 
and lawyers. For thefe perfuade, but do not teach by their art, and caufe 
their hearers to opine whatever they pleafe. Ordo you think there are 
any teachers fo {kilful, as to be able in cafes of robbery, and other violences, 
to evince fufficiently the truth of the tranfactions by means of a little water? 

THE. I by no means think there are: but thefe men perfuade. 

Soc. But do you not fay that to effect perfuafion is the fame thing as to 


produce opinion ? 
Tue#. Undoubtedly. 
Soc. When, therefore, judges are juftly perfuaded refpe&ting things which: 
he who fees can alone know, but by no means otherwife, is it poffible that 
thus judging by report, and receiving true opinion without fcience, they can 
judge rightly refpecting things of which they are perfuaded, if we admit that 


they judge well? 

THE. I entirely think they can.. 

Soc. But, my friend, if true opinion, judgment, and fcience are the fame,. 
that confummate judge can never opine with rectitude without fcience: but 
now each appears to be fomething different. 

Tue. I had forgotten, Socrates, what I heard a certain perfon fay con- 
cerning fcience, but I now remember. But he faid that true opinion in con- 
junction with reafon is fcience, but that without reafon it is void of ícience; 
and that things cannot be known {cientifically of which there is no rcafon, 


but that things may be thus known which have a reafon. 
Soc. 
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Soc. How well you fpeak! But tell me how he divided things which 
may be fcientifically known, and which cannot be fo known, that we may 
fee whether you and I fimilarly underftand them. 

Tuzz. I do not know that I can difcover how he divided thefe ; but I 
can follow another períon difcourfing. 

Soc. Hear, then, a dream for a dream. For I alfo appear to have heard 
from certain perfons that the firft elements !, as it were, from which we and 
other things are compofed cannot be rationally defcribed. For they fay that 
each of thefe can alone be denominated by itfelf, but cannot be called any 
thing elfe, neither as that which is nor as that which is not ; becaufe effence, 
or non-effence, would thus be affigned to it. But it is requifite to add no- 
thing, if any one fpeaks of a thing itfelf alone. For neither the term this, nor 
that, nor each, nor alone, nor any other fuch appellations, fhould be employed, 
becaufe thefe are applied to things in a circular progreffion, and are different 
from the things to which they are added, But it is neceffary, if poffible, to 
fpeak of the thing itfelf, and, if it hasa proper definition, to affert fomething 
reípecting it, without the addition of any thing elfe. Now, however, no one 
of things firft can be made the fubject of difcourfe; for it does not admit of 
any thing elfe than a denomination. But the things compofed from thefe, as 
they are themfelves woven together, fo from the weaving together of their 
names difcourfe is produced. For the connection of names is the effence of 
difcourfe. Hence, the elements themfelves are ineffable and unknown, but 
at the fame time are objects of fenfe: but fyllables are known and effable, 
and may be apprehended by true opinion. When, therefore, any one re- 
ceives a true opinion of any thing, without reafon, then his foul perceives 
the truth refpecting it, but he does not know the thing; becaufe he who is 
incapable of giving and receiving a reafon concerning a thing muft be de- 
ftitute of fcience re{pecting it. But when he receives a reafon, then he may 
be able to know all thefe, and acquire fcience in perfection. Have you not, 
therefore, heard a dream, or is it any thing elfe? 

THEA. It is nothing elfe. 


* Prodicus the Chian, imitating Leucippus, afferted that the elements of things, becaufe they 
are fimple, and therefore without definition, are unknown; but that compo(ites, fince they can 
be defined, may be known. 


Soc. 
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Soe. Is it, therefore, agreeable to you that we fhould eftablith fcience to 
be true opinion in conjunétion with reafon ? 

Tue. Very much fo. 

Soc. Have we, therefore, Theztetus, this very day detected that which 
formerly many wife men inveftigating grew old before they difcovercd ? 

Tues. To me, Socrates, what was juft now {aid appears to be well 
faid. 

Soc. And it is very fit it fhould: for what fcience can there be without 
reafon and right opinion? But one of the affertions does not pleafe me. 

'«Tugz. What is that? 

Soc. That which appears to be very elegantly faid ; that the elements of 
fpeech are unknown, but the genus of fyllables known, 

Tues. Is not this right ? 

Soc. Take notice. For we have as hoftages of difcourfe thofe very para- 
digms, which he employing faid all that I have related. 

Tuez. What are thefe paradigms? 

Soc. The things pertaining to letters, viz. elements and fyllables, Or do 
you think that he who faid what we have related fpoke in this manner 
looking to any thing elfe than thefe ? 

Taræ. To nothing elfe than thefe. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, receiving thefe, examine them, or rather our- 
felves, whether we learn letters in this manner, or not. In the firft place, 
then, have fyllables a definition, but not the elements ? 

THE. Perhaps fo. 

Soc. To me, alfo, it very much appears to be fo. If, therefore, any one 
fhould thus afk refpecting the firft fyllable of the word Socrates, O Thexte- 
tus, viz. what is So? what would you anfwer? 

Tues. That it is S and o. 

Soc. You have, therefore, this definition of the fyllable. 

Tues. I have. 

Soc. But come, in a fimilar manner give me a definition of the let- 
ter S. 

THEE. But how can any one fpeak of the elements of an element? For 
S, Socrates, is only a certain found of mute letters, the tongue, as it were 
hiffing : but of the letter B there is neither voice nor found, nor of moft of 
the elements. So that it is very well faid that they are ineffable, among 


which 
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which the well-known feven vowels are alone vocal, but have not any rea- 


fon or definition. l 
Soc. This therefore, my friend, we have rightly afferted refpe&ing fcience. 


TuHez. So it appears. 

Soc. But have we rightly fhown that a fyllable is known, but not an ele- 
ment? 

THES. It is likely. 

Soc. But with refpe& to this fyllable, whether fhall we fay that it is both 
the elements ; and, if there are more than two, that it 1s all thofe elements ? 
Or fhall we fay that it is one certain idea produced from the compofition of 
the elements ? 

THEA. It appears to me that we fhould fay it is all the elements. 

Soc. See, then, with refpe& to the two letters S and o, which form the 
firft fvllable of my name, whether he who knows this fyllable knows both 
thefe letters ? 

Tuez. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. He knows, therefore, S and o. 

Tues. Yes. 

Soc. But what, if he knows each, and, knowing neither, knows both? 

THez. But this would be dire and abfurd, Socrates. 

Soc. But if it is neceffary to know each, if any one knows both, it is ne- 
ceffary that he who in any future time knows a fyllable fhould previoufly 
know all the elements: and {fo that beautiful affertion efcaping from us 
will difappear. 

Tue. And very fuddenly too. 

Soc. For we did not well fecure it. For, perhaps, a fyllable ought to have 
been adopted, and not the elements; but one certain fpecies produced from 
them, and which is different from the elements. 

Tuez. Entirely fo: and perhaps the thing takes place in this manner ra- 
ther than in that. 

Soc. We fhould confider, therefore, and not in fo effeminate a manner 
betray a great and venerable affertion. 

THEz. We ought not, indeed. 

Soc. Let a fyllable then, as we juft now faid, be one idea produced from 
feveral according elements, as weil in letters as in all other things. 

Tura. Ent rely te. 

Soc. 
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Soc. It ought not, therefore, to have any parts. 

Treas. Why not? 

Soc. Becaufe the whole of that which has parts muft neceffarily be all the 
parts. Or do you fay that a whole which is produced from parts is one 
certain fpecies different from all the parts? 

'Turgz. Ido. 

Soc. But with refpc& to the all, and the whole, whether do you call each 
of thefe the fame, or different? 

Tuez. I have not any thing clear to fay; yet fince you order me to an- 
{wer with alacrity, I will venture to fay that each of thefe is different. 

Soc. Your alacrity, Theætetus, is right; but whether your anfwer is fo, 
we mutt confider. 

TueEz. It is neceffary. 

Soc. Does not the whole, therefore, differ from the all, according to your 
prefent affertion ? 

THEA. It does. 

Soc. But do all things and the all differ in any refpe&? As when we fay 
one, two, three, four, five, fix: or twice three, or thrice two, or four and 
two, or three and two and one, or five and one ;—whether in all thefe do 
we fay the fame thing, or that which is different? 

Tuez. The fame thing. 

Soc. Do we fay any thing elfe than fix? 

Tues. Nothing elfe. 

Soc. According to each mode of fpeaking, therefore, we find that all are 
fix. 

Tues. We do. 

Soc. Again, therefore, we do not fay any one thing when we fay all 
things. | 

THE. It is neceffary. 

Soc. Do we fay any thing elfe than fix things? 

Tues. Nothing elfe. 

Soc. In things, therefore, which confift from number, we fay that the all 
is the fame with all things. 

THE. So it appears. 
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Soc. Should we not, therefore, fay refpe&ing them, that the number of 
an acre is the fame as an acre? 

Tues. We fhould. 

Soc. And in a fimilar manner that the number of a ftadium is a ftadium ? 

THES. Yes. 

Soc. And fo refpecting the number of an army, and an army itfelf, and 
all other fuch like particulars? For every number, being an all, is each of 
thefe particulars. 

THES. It is. 

Soc. But is the number of each of thefe any thing elfe than parts? 

'Turgzx. Nothing elfe. 

Soc. Such things, therefore, as have parts confift of parts. 

THE, It appears fo. 

Soc. But it is acknowledged that all the parts are the all, fince every 
number is the all. 

Tue. It is fo. 

Soc. The whole, therefore, is not from parts: for it would be the all, in 
confequence of being all the parts. 

Tues. It does not appear that it is. 

Soc. But does a part belong to any thing elfe than to a whole? 

'Tugz. It belongs to the all. 

Soc. You fight ftrenuoufly, Theetetus. But is not the all, then this very 
thing the all, when nothing is wanting to it? 

THE. It is neceffary. 

Soc. And is not, after the fame manner, the whole that which it is, when 
nothing is wanting to it? And is it not true, that that which is in want of 
any thing, in confequence of this deficiency, is neither the whole, nor the 
all? 

THE. It now appears to me, that the whole aud the all in no refpe& 
differ from each other. 

Soc. Do we not fay that the whole and the all are all the parts of. that of 
which they are the parts? 

THE. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Again, therefore, that we may refume what we attempted before, 


if 
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if a fyllable is not elements, muft it not neceffarily follow that it has not 
elements as parts of itfelf? or that, if it is the fame with them, it muft with 
them be fimilarly known? 

THEE. It muft. 

Soc. Left, therefore, this fhould take place, we muft eftablifh the one to 
be different from the other. 

Turz. We mutt. 

Soc, But if elements are not parts of a fyllable, can you affign any other 
things which are parts of a fyllable, and yet are not the elements of it? 

Tuex. I fhould by no means grant, Socrates, that things which are not 
the elements can be the parts of a fyllable. For it is ridiculous, neglecting 
the elements, to proceed in fearch of other things. 

Soc. According to the prefent reafoning, therefore, Theztetus, a fyllable 
will be in every refpect one particular impartible idea. 

THE. It appears fo. 

Soc. Do you remember, therefore, my friend, that we admitted a little 
before, and thought it was well faid, that there could be no reafon or defini- 
tion of things firft, from which other things are compofed, becaufe each 
thing confidered itfelf by itfelf is not a compofite; and that neither the 
term ‘to be’ can with propriety be accommodated to it, nor the term * this,’ 
becaufe thefe are afferted as things different and foreign ; and that this very 
circum(tance caufes a thing to be ineffable and unknown? 

THE. I do remember. 

Soc. ls any thing elfe, therefore, than this the caufe of any thing being 
uniform and impartible? For I fee no other caufe. 

THE. It does not appear that there is any other. 

Soc. Will nota fyllable, therefore, be a fpecies of this kind, fince it has no 
parts, and is one idea? 

THE. Entirely fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, a fyllable is many elements, and a certain whole, and 
thefe elements are its parts, fyllables and elements may be fimilarly known, 
and are fimilarly effable, fince all the parts appear to be the fame with the 


whole. 


Tues, And very much fo. 
Soc. 
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Soc. Butifa fyllable is one impartible thing, a fyllable and an element are 
equally ineffable and unknown. For the fame caufe renders them fuch. 

THE. I cannot fay otherwife. 

Soc. We muft not, therefore, admit the affertion, that a fyllable is a thing 
known and effable, but an element the contrary. 

THEz. We muft not, if we are perfuaded by this reafoning. 

Soc. But what again, if any one fhould affert the contrary, would you not 
rather admit it from thofe things of which you were confcious when you 
learnt your letters ? 

Tueæ. What things are thofe ? 

Soc. Asthat you endeavoured to learn nothing elfe than how to know the. 
elements by your eyes and ears, each itfelf by itfelf, that the pofition of them, 
when they were pronounced or written, might not difturb you. 

Tugz. You fpeak moft true. 

Soc. But is the learning to play on the harp in perfection any thing elfe 
than the ability of knowing what found belongs to every chord? For this 
every one agrees fhould be called the elements of mufic. 

THEE. It is nothing elfe. 

Soc. As, therefore, we are fkilled in elements and fyllables, if it was 
requifite to conjecture from thefe refpecting other things, we fhould fay that 
the genus of the elements poffeffed a much clearer and more principal know- 
ledge than that of fyllables, with refpect to receiving each difcipline in per- 
fection. And if any one fhould fay that a fyllable is a thing known, but 
that an element is naturally unknown, we fhould think that he jefted either 
voluntarily or involuntarily. 

Tues. And very much fo. 

Soc. But, as it appears to me, there are yet other demonftrations of this 
thing. We muft not, however, on account of thefe particulars, forget the 
thing propofed by us, viz. to invefügate the affertion, that reafon united 
with true opinion becomes moft perfe& fcience. 

Tus. It 1s proper, therefore, to confider this. 

Soc. Come then, inform me what is the fignification of the word Jogos : 
for it appears to me to fignify one of three things. 

Turzz. What are they ? 
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Soc. The firft will be to make its own dianoétic conception apparent, 
through voice, in conjunction with verbs and nouns ; thus impreffing opinion 
in the flux through the mouth, as in a mirror, or in water, Or does not 
logos appear to you to be a thing of this kind! 

Tuez. It does: and we fay that he who does this fpeaks. 

Soc. Cannot, therefore, every one do this—I mean, point out with more 
or lefs fwiftnefs what appears to him refpecting particulars—unlefs he is 
either naturally deaf or dumb? And thus it will follow, that whoever opines 
any thing rightly will appear to opine in conjunction with logos; and true 
opinion will never fubfift without fcience. 

Tues. True. 

Soc. We muft not, therefore, eafily condemn him who afferts fcience 
to be that which we juft now mentioned, as if he faid nothing. For perhaps 
this was not his meaning; but, being afked what cach particular is, he 
might be able to anfwer the interrogator, through the elements. 

Tnuzz. How do you mean, Socrates ? 

Soc. The fame as Hefiod 7, when he fpeaks of a chariot as compofed of 
a hundred pieces of wood; which I am not able to fay, nor do I think you 
are. But we fhould be contented, if, when afked what a chariot is, we were 
able to fay that it is wheels, an axis, plankings, arches, and a yoke. 

THE. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But he perhaps would think we are ridiculous, juft as if we were 
afked concerning your name, and fhould an{wer by a fyllable; confidering 
us indeed in what we fay as thinking and fpeaking properly, but that we 
are grammarians, and that we poffeffed and {poke grammatically the 
definition of the name of Theztetus. He would likewife fay, that no 
one can fpeak fcientifically about any thing, till he has brought it to a 
conclufion through the elements, in conjunction with true opinion, as we 
obferved before. 

Tuzrz. We did fo. 

Soc. After this manner, therefore, he would think we may poffefs true 
opinion refpecting the chariot; but that he who is able to pervade its effence 


3 The future editors of Hefiod may increafe the fragments of that poet with this part of a verfe, 
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through thofe hundred pieces of wood, can alfo comprehend its logos or 
definition, in conjunction with true opinion ; and, inftead of being one that 
opines, will thus poffefs art and fcience, refpecting the effence of the chariot, 
determining the whole of it, through its elements. 

THEE. Does not this appear to you, Socrates, to be well faid ? 

Soc. If it appears fo to you, my friend, and if you admit that this dif- 
curfive procefs through an element refpecting every thing is logos, or reafon, 
and that this is the cafe with the procefs through fyllables, or that it is 
fomething ftill greater, void of reafon, Tell me what you think, that we 
may confider it. 

Tues. But I very much admit this. 

Soc. But do you admit it in fuch a manner as to think that any one has 
a {cientific knowledge of any thing, when the fame thing appears to him at 
different times to Delon to diferent things; or when “he opines different 
things at different times of the fame thing? 

Turo. Not I, bv Jupiter. 

Soc. Have you forgotten that both you and others thought in this manner, 
when you firft learnt your letters? 

Tugz. Do you mean to fay, that we thought that at one time one letter, 
and at another time another, belonged to the fame fyllable; and that the 
fame letter was at one time to be referred to its proper fyllable, and at 
another time to a different fyllable ? 

Soc. This is what I mean. 

THez. By Jupiter, I do not forget ; nor do I think that thofe who are thus 
affected pofleís a fcientific knowledge. 

Soc. What then, when any one at that time writing the word Theetetus, 
opines that he ought to write 77 and e, and accordingly writes thefe letters ; 
and again attempting to write Theodorus, opines that he ought to write 
Th and e, and writes thefe letters, fhall we fay that he knows fcientifically 
the firft fyllable of your names? 

Tuez. But we juft now acknowledged, that he who is affected in this 
manner does not yet know. 

Soc. Does any thing, therefore, hinder the fame perfon from being affected 
in the fame manner refpeéting the fecond, third, and fourth fyllable ? 


THEE. Nothing hinders. 
Soc, 
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Soc. Will not fuch a one, therefore, in confequence of his difcurfive prc- 
cefs through an element, write Theztetus with true opinion when he writes 
it in its proper order? 

Tue. It is evident he will. 

Soc. Will he not, therefore, be ftill void of fcience, but opine rightly, as 
we faid ? 


THER. Yes. 
Soc. And will he not poffefs reafon in conjunction with right opinion? 


For he wrote making a difcurfive procefs through an element, which we 
acknowledge is logos or reafon. 


Tues. True. 
Soc. There is, therefore, my friend, fuch a thing as right opinion in con- 


jun&ion with reafon, which it is not yet proper to call fcience. 

THEA. It appears fo. 

Soc. We are enriched then, as it appears, witha dream, while we opine 
that we poffefs a moft true definition of fcience. 

Turz. Or we ought not yet to blame. For perhaps fome one may not 
define /ogos in this manner, but may choofe the remaining fpecies of the 
three, one of which we faid would be adopted by him who defined fcience 
to be right opinion in conjun&ion with realon. 

Soc. You have very properly reminded me: for one fpecies ftill rem: iis. 
For the firit fpecies was an image as it were of dianoétic conception in 
voice; and the fecond, that which we juft now mentioned, a proceffion to 
the whole through an element. 

Tura. But what do you fay the third is? 

Soc. That which the multitude would fay it is, to be able to afhen a cer- 
tain mark by which the obje& of inquiry differs from all other things. 

Tug. Can you give me as an inftance a certain logos of this kind refpect- 
ing any thing? 

Soc. If you are willing, I think it will be fufficient for you to admit re- 
fpe&ing the fun, that it is the moft fplendid of all the natures that revolve in 
the heavens round the earth. 

TuHEZ. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Take then that for the fake of which this was faid, But it is that 
which we juft now mentioned: that when you receive the difference of any 
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thing, by which it differs from other things, you will receive, as fome fay, ‘the 
logos or definition: but as long as you touch upon any thing common, you 
wiil have the definition of thofe things to which this fomething common 
belongs. 

Tuez. I underftand you: and it appears to me very proper to call a thing 
of this kind logos. 

Soc. But he who, in conjunction with right opinion, receives the differ- 
ence by which any thing whatever is diftinguifhed from other things, will 
be endued with fcience refpecting that of which he formerly poffeffed opinion. 

THE. We fay it is fo. 

Soc. Now therefore, Theztetus, in confequence of approaching nearer 
to what is faid, as to a certain adumbration, I find I do not in the leaft un- 
derftand it; but, while I beheld it at a diftance, it appeared to me that 
fomething was {poken to the purpofe, 

THe. But how is this? 

Soc. I will tell you, if I can. When I have a right opinion refpe&ting 
you, if I likewife receive your definition, then I know you; but if not, then 
I only opine. Is it not fo? 

TueEe. It is. 

Soc. But logos, or definition, was an interpretaion of your difference. 

Tues. It was. 

Soc. When, therefore, I only opine, I do not perceive by the dianoétic 
energy any one of thofe things by which you differ from others. 

THE. You do not, as it appears. 

Soc. I, therefore, only dianoétically perceive fomething common, which 
you poffefs no lefs than another. 

THEE. It is neceffary. 

Soc. By Jupiter, then, inform me how, in a thing of this kind, I rather 
opine you than any other? For, fuppofe me thus dianoétically confidering: 
This is Theztetus, who isa man, and has noftrils, eyes, and a mouth, and in 
like manner each of the other members. Does this dianoétic conception 
caufe me to perceive Thezxtetus more than Theodorus? or, as it is faid, 
more than the laft of the Myfians? 

Tura. How fhould it? 

Soc, But if I not only dianoétically confider that he has noftrils and eyes, 

but 
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but likewife that he has a flat nofe and prominent eyes, fhall I opine sa 
more than myfelf, or any other fuch perfon ? 


Tres. You will not. 
Soc. But I think I fhall not opine in myfelf, Theztetus, till a certain mo- 


nument of his flat nofe, exhibiting its difference from other flat nofes which 
I perceive, is impreffed in me, and in like manner other particulars from 
which you are compofed ; which, if I had met with you yefterday, would rc- 
mind me, aud caufe me to form a right opinion refpe&ing you. 

THe. Mott true. 

Soc. Right opinion, therefore, refpecting every thing will be converfant 
with difference. 

THe. It appears fo. 

Soc. What then will be the confequence if reafon is affumed together 
with right opinion? For it would be ridiculous if any one fhould order us to 
opine in what it is that any thing differs from other things. 

Turz. How fo? 

Soc. For, refpecting things of which we have a right opinion, fo far as 
they differ from others, he would order us to affume a right opinion of them, 
fo far as they differ from others. And thus, like the circumvolution of a 
whip, or a peftle, or the like, from this mandate nothing would be faid. For 
it might more juftly be called the mandate of one blind; fince it would order 
us to receive things which we poflefs, that we might learn things which we 
opine; and thus would be perfectly fimilar to the mandate of one deprived 
of fight. 

Tuex. Tell me what it is you juft now afked. 

Soc. If fome one, O boy, ordering us to receive reafon, fhould at the fame 
time order us to know, but not opine difference, reafon would be a pleafant 
thing, and the moft beautiful of all things pertaining to fcience. For to 
know is in a certain refpect to receive fcience. Is it not? 

THE. It is. 

Soc. When afked, therefore, as it appears, what fcience is, he would an- 
fwer, that it is right opinion with the fcience of difference. For, according 
to him, this will be the affumption of reafon. 

Tueaz. It appears fo. 
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Scc. But it is in every refpect foolifh for us, who are inveftigating fcience, 
to fay that it is right opinion with fcience, either of difference or of any 
thing elfe. Neither fenfe therefore, Thezxtetus, nor true opinion, nor rea- 
fon in conjunction with true opinion, will be fcience. 

THE. It does not appear that they will. 

Soc. Are we, therefore, pregnant and parturient, my friend, with any 
thing further refpe&ting fcience, or have we brought forth every thing? 

THE. By Jupiter, through you I have already faid more than I had in 
myfelf. 

Soc. Does not, therefore, all this fhow that the obftetric art has brouglit 
for us that which is vain, and which does not deferve to be nourifhed ? 

Turgz. Entirely fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, after this you fhould endeavour to become pregnant 
with other things, and your endeavour fhould be fuccefsful, you will, through 
the prefent difcuflion, be full of better things. But if you fhould be empty, 
you will be lefs troublefome to your companions, and more moderate and 
mild; in confequence of not thinking that you know things which you do 
not know. For thus much my art is able to accomplifh, but nothing more. 
Nor do 1 know any thing of thofe particulars which are and have been 
known to great and wonderful men. But this obftetric art I and my mother 
are allotted from divinity; fhe about women, and I about ingenuous and 
beautiful vouths. Now, therefore, I mutt go to the porch of the king, to an- 


{wer to the accufation of Melitus. But to-morrow, Theodorus, we will 
again return hither. 


THE END OF THE THEJETETUS. 
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As there is one end for which nature, or rather the author of nature, pro- 
duced the parts of the human body, and another for which he formed the 
whole man, fo likewife he directed an individual of the human fpecies to 
one end, a family to another, and again a city and kingdom to another. 
And laftly, that is to be confidered as the béft end, for the fake of which he 
produced the whole human race. Let no one however think, that though 
there is a certain end of every partial affociation among mankind, vet there 
is none of the whole; and that though there is order in the parts of 
human life, yet there is confufion in the whole; or, in fhort, that though 
the parts poffefs union from being directed to one end, yet the whole is di- 
Íperfed and unconnected : for, if this were admitted, parts would be more 
honourable than the whole ; though the former fubfift for the fake of the latter, 
and not the latter for the fake of the former. Hence it is neceffary that there 
fhould be a certain end of the human race, and that it fhould confift in thofe 
energies through which it may imitate as much as poffible things fupernal; by 
fcience fpeculating things natural, human and divine; by prudence properly 
managing human affairs ; and by piety cultivating and venerating divinity. An 
end, therefore, of this kind requires a twofold life, confifting both in action 
and contemplation, yet fo conftituted as that ation may fubtift for the fake 
of contemplation, as that which is more excellent and divine. 

Plato in this dialogue demonftrates that this end can alone be obtained by 
the human race, under the government of a king who poffeffes confummate 
probity and fcience. Hence employing a moft accurate divifion which is. 
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effentially neceffary to definition and fcience, and in which Plato and his 
genuine difciples excelled in a tranfcendent degree, he Homerically deno- 
minates a king the fhepherd and curator of the human race. This king, too, 
he compares to a phyfician ; fince fuch a one, by impofing laws both on the 
willing and the unwilling, procures falutary remedies for his fubjects. But 
he more frequently calls a governor and curator of this kind, a politician 
than a king, fignifying by this that he will be fo humane and mild, that 
among the citizens he will appear to be a ‘fellow-citizen, and will evince 
that he is rather fuperior to them in juftice, prudence and fcience, than in 
any other endowments. He likewife afferts, that the man who far furpaffes 
all others in juftice and prudence is born a king, though he fhould live the 
life of a private individual: and it may be collected from his other dialogues 
as his opinion, that royal authority fhould be given to the older aud more 
worthy, a fenate of whom fhould be the colleagues of the king, forming, as 
it were, a certain ariftocracy, or government of the moft excellent men. As 
he proves too in this dialogue that a royal furpaffes every other form of 
government, he likewife fhows that a tyrauny is the worft kind of dominion, 
fince it governs neither by law nor intellect, but by unreftrained impulfe 
and arbitrary will, As the next in excellence to a royal government, he 
praifes an.ariftocracy, but reprobates an oligarchy, or the government of a 
few : and he confiders a popular government as deferving praife in the third 
degree, if it governs according to law. After this he difcuffes the duty ofa 
king, and fhows that it confifts in providing fuch things as are neceflary for 
the human race, and efpecially fuch as contribute to its felicity, in prudently 
judging what arts are fubfervient to this end in peace and war, in public and 
private condu& ; and in exercifing fovereign authority in conjunétion with 
the fenate. 

With refpect to what he fays of the motion of the fpheres and the king- 
doms of Saturn and Jupiter, the myftic meaning of this fabulous narration 
Y il be unfolded in the notes on this dialogue, 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


SOCRATES, | A GUEST, 
THEODORUS, | And SOCRATES Jun. 


SOCRATES, 


I AM greatly indebted to you, Theodorus, for making me acquainted with 
Theztctus aud this gueft. 

Turo. Perhaps, Socrates, you will be indebted to me the triple of this, 
after thefe men have made you a politician and a philofopher. 

Soc. Be it fo. But fhall we fay we have heard this of you, who are moft 
fkilful in reafoning, and in things pertaining to geometry ? 

Tuero. What is that, Socrates? 

Soc. That we fhouid confider each of thefe men as of equal worth, though 
they are more remote from each other in honour than accords with the ana- 
logy of your art. 

Tueo. By our God Ammon, Socrates, you have properly, juftly, and 
promptly reproved me for my error in computation! But I fhall fpeak with 
you about this at fome other time. But do not you, Q gueft, in any refpect 
be weary in gratifying us, but difcufs for us, in order, either a politician firft, 
or, if it is more agrceable to you, a philofopher. 

Guest. We fhall do fo, Theodorus, as foon as we attempt this difcuffion, 
nor fhall we defift till we arrive at the end of it. But what ought I to do 
refpecting Theztetus here ? 

Tueo. About what? 

GuEsT. Shall we fuffer him to reft, and take in his ftead Socrates here, 
as our affcciate in the difcuffion? Or how do you advife? 

7 THEO, 
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THEO. As you fay, taxe Socrates in his ftead: for, both beinz young men, 
they will eaüly by refting be able to endure every kind of labour. 

Soc. And indeed, O gueft, both of them appear to be allied to me ina 
certain refpet, For you fay that one of them (Theatetus) appears to re- 
femble me in the formation of his face; and the other poffeffes a certain 
2liiance, through having the fame name as mvtelf. But it is requifite that 
we who are aliied fhosid always readily recognize this alliance by difcourfe. 
With Theztetus, therefore, I yefterdav joined in difcourfe, and to-day I have 
heard him an{wering this gueft: but neither of them has vet difcourfed with 
Socrates here. It is, however, proper that he fhould be confidered. Let 
him then anfwer me fome other time, but at prefent let him anfwer vou. 

Guest. Let it be fo, Socrates. Do vou hear this, Socrates junior? 

Soc. jun. I do. 

GursT. Do vou, therefore, affent to what he favs? 

Soc. jus. Entirely fo. 

Gvrest. It appears, therefore, that vou will be no impediment to our 
cifcuffion ; and perhaps it is requifite that much lefs fhould I be an impedi- 
ment. But after a fophift, it is neceffary, as it appears to me, that we fhould 
inveftigate a politician. Tell me, therefore, whether this character fhould 
be placed among the number of thofe that poffefs a fcientific knowledge. 
Or how fhall we fav? 

Soc. jun. That it ought. 

Guest. We muft, therefore, make a divifion of the fciences, juft as we 
made a divifion in our inveftigation of the fophift. 

Soc. jun. Perhaps fo. 

Guest, But yet it appears to me, Socrates, that we fhould not divide in 
the fame manner. 

Soc. sux. Undoubtedly not. 

GvzsT. Butafter another manner. 

Soc. jun, It appears fo. 

Guest. Who then can find the political path? For it is requifite to find 
it, and, feparating it from other things, to imprefs it with one idea, and, mark- 
ing the other deflections, with another fpecies, to make our foul conceive 
that all the fciences are comprehended in two fpecies. 

Soc. jun. T think, O gueft, that this is vour bufinefs, and not mine. 

GUEST. 
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Guest. But indeed, Socrates, it is alfo requifite that it fhould be yours 
when it becomes apparent to us. 

Soc. JUN. You {peak well. 

Guest. Are not, therefore, the arithmetic, and certain other arts allied 
to this, divefted of action, and do they not afford knowledge alone? 

Soc. JuN. Yes. 

Guest. But thofe arts which pertain to archite&ture, and the whole of 
manual operation, poffefs, as it were, ícience connate with actions, and at 
the fame time give completion to bodies produced by them, which before 
this had not a being. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. After this manner, therefore, divide all fciences, calling one 
practic, and the other gnoftic alone. 

Soc. yun. Let there be, therefore, one whole fcience, and two fpecies 
of it. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, fhall we confider and denominate a politi- 
cian, a king, a defpot, and the governor of a family, as one and the fame 
thing? Or fhall we fay there are as many arts pertaining to thefe as there 
are names? Or rather follow me hither, 

Soc. jun. Whither? 

Guest. To the confideration of this. If any private perfon is able to 
advife fufficiently a public phyfician, is it not neceffary to call him by the 
name of that art which he who is advifed profeffes ? 

Soc. JUN. Yes. 

Guest. And if any private perfon is able to give advice to a king, fhall 
we not fay that fuch a one pofleffes that fcience which the king himfelf ought 
to poffefs ? 

Soc. yun. We fhall. 

Guest. But is not the fcience ofa true king royal? 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. And may not he who pofleffes this fcience, whether he is a private 
man, or a ruler, be in every refpect rightly called, according to tliis art, royal? 

Soc. Jun. He may, juftly. 

Guest, And are not the governor of a family and a defpot the fame? 
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Soc. Jun. Undoubtedly, 


GUEST. But what? Is it of any confequence, with refpeét to empire, 
whether the city is of a fmall or of an ample fize? 


Soc. JUN. It is of no confequence, 


Guest. It is evident, therefore (which is the thing we were juft now in- 
quiring), that there is one fcience refpecting all thefe. But we do not think 


it is of any confequence whether any one denominates this {cience royal, or 
political, or economic. 


Soc. JUN. For of what confequence can it be? 


GvEsT. This too is evident, that every king is able to do but a little with 


his hands, and the whole of his body, towards the poffeffion of empire, but 
much by the wifdom and ftrength of his foul. 


SOC. JUN. It is evident. 


Guest. Are you willing, therefore, we fhould fay that a king is more 
allied to the gnoftic than to the manual, and, in fhort, to the practic fcience? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We muft, therefore, combine into the fame the political fcience 
and a politician, the royal {cience and a royal man, as all thefe are one 
thing. 

Soc. jun. It is evident. 

GUEST. Let us, therefore, proceed in an orderly manner, and after this 
divide the gnoftic fcience. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Attend, then, and inform me whether we can apprehend any 
way of efcape in this. 

Soc. yun. Tell me of what kind. 

Guest. Of this kind. There is a certain logiftic art. 

Soc. jun. There is. 

Guest. And this I think entirely belongs to the gnoftic arts. 

Soc. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But the logiftic art knows the difference in numbers. Shall we, 
therefore, attribute to it any further employment than that of diftinguifhing 
and judging about things known ? 

Soc. jun. Why? 

GvuEsT. 
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Guest. For no architect works himfelf, but rules over workmen. 

Soc. yun. It is fo. 

Guest. And he imparts indeed knowledge, but not manual operation. 

Soc. jun. He does. 

Guest. He may juftly, therefore, be faid to participate of the gnotlic 
Ícience. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

GuEsr. But I think this belongs to the office of a judge, not to poflefs the 
end, nor to be liberated, in the fame manner as the reckoner is liberated, but 
to order every manual operator that portion of work which is adapted to 
him, till that which they are commanded to do receives its completion. 

Soc. yun. Right. 

Guest. Are not, therefore, all fuch things as thefe gnoftic, and likewife 
fuch as are confequent to the logiftic art? And do not thefe two genera 
differ from each other in judgment and mandate? 

Soc. Jun, They appear to do fo. 

Guest. If, therefore, we fhould divide the whole of the gnoftic {cience 
into two parts, denominating the one mandatory, and the other judicial, 
may we not fay that we have made an elegant divifion? 

Soc. jun. Yes, according to my opinion. 

Guest. But thofe that do any thing in common are delighted when they 
accord with each other. 

Soc. yun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. As far, therefore, as we accord in this particular we thall bid 
farewell to the opinions of others. 

Soc. yun. Entirely fo. 

Guzsr, Come, then, inform me in which of thefe arts we muft place a 
royal character. Muit we place him in the judicial art, as a certain fpec- 
tator? Or rather, fhall we place him in the commanding art, acting as a 
defpot ? 

Soc. sun. Undoubtedly, rather in this. 

Guest. Let us again confider whether the commanding art admits of di- 
f'in&ion. Kor it appears to me, that as the art ofa huckfter ditters from his art 


who fells his own goods, fo the royal genus from the genus of public criers. 
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Soc. run. How fo? 

Guzsr. Huckiters, firt receiving the faleable works of others, afterwards 
fell them again themfelves. 

Soc. Jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. In like manner, the tribe of criers, receiving the mandates of 
others, again imparts them to others. 

Soc. jun. Moft true. 

Gvzsr. What then? Shall we mingle the royal into the fame with the 
interpretative, commanding, prophetic, and preconic’ genus, and with many 
other arts allied to thefe, all which have this in common that they command? 
Or are you willing that, as we juft now affimilated, we fhould at prefent 
afümilate a name? fince this genus of thofe who command their own con- 
cerns is nearly without a name. And thus we {hall fo divide thefe as to 
place the royal genus among the number of thofe that command their own 
concerns, neglecting every other particular, which any one may denominate 
as he pleafes. For our method was adopted for the fake of a ruler, and not 
for the fake of the contrary. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Since, therefore, this is fufficiently feparated from thofe, and is 
brought by divifion from that which is foreign to that which is domeftic, it is 
neceffary that this again fhould be divided, if we have yet any compliant fec- 
tion in this. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And, indeed, it appears that we have. But follow me in dividing. 

Soc. yun, Whither? 

Guest. Do we not find that all fuch as rule by command iffue out their 
commands for the fake of the generation of fomething? 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And, indeed, it is not in every refpect dificult to give a twofold 
divifion to all generated natures. 

soc. After what manner ? 

GvuEsT. Some among all of them are animated, and others are inanimate. 

Soc. Jun, They are fo, 


ž j. e, Pertaining to criers. 
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Gvzsr. If we wifh to cut the commanding divifion iuto thefe parts of the 
gnoftic fcience, we fhould accordingly cut them. 

Soc. JUN. According to what ? 

Guest. One part of it fhould be affigned to the genera of inanimate na- 
tures, and the other to the genera of fuch as are animated. And thus the 
whole will receive a twofold divifion. 

Soc. yun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. One part, therefore, we muft omit, and refume the other; the 
whole of which we muft again divide into two parts. 

Soc. juN. But inform me which of thefe is to be refumed. 

GuzsT. By all means, that which rules over animals. For it is not the 
province of the royal fcience to command things inanimate, like the archi- 
tectonic fcience ; but, being of a more generous nature, it always pofleffes its 
power in animals, and about things pertaining to them. 

Soc. yun. Right. 

Guest. With refpe& tothe generation and nurture of animals, attention 
to the latter is confined to one animal, but the care belonging to the former 
extends in common to the whole herd, 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. But we do not find that the attention of the politic fcience is of a 
private nature, like that of an ox-driver, or an equerry ; but it is rather 
fimilar to the attention paid by him who feeds horfes and oxen. 

Soc. JUN. This appears to be the cafe. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, with refpe& to the nurture of animals, fhall 
we denominate the nurture of a flock the common nurture of many, or a 
certain common nutrition ? 

Soc. yun. Both may be adopted in difcourfe. 

Guest. You have anfwered well, Socrates. And if you avoid paying 
ferious attention to names, you will appear in old age to be more rich in 
intellectual prudence. Let us, therefore, now do as you advite. But do you 
uncerftand how fome one, by fhowing that the nurture of a herd is twofold, 
wili render that which is now inveftigated in things double, to be tought 
after in halves? 

Soc. JUN. [ endeavour to do fo: and it appears to me that there is one 


kind of nurture of men, and another of brutes. 
8 GUEST. 
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GvzsT. You have divided it. every refpect promptly and valiantly. We 
muft however to the utmoft of our power be careful that we may not fuffer 
this again. 

Soc, yun. What? 

Guest. That we do not take away one fmall part in oppofition to many 
and great parts, nor yet take it away without fpecies, but always in con- 
junction with fpecies. For it is moft beautiful to feparate immediately the 
object of inquiry from other things, if the feparation is rightly made; juft 
as you a little before haftily thought refpe&ing divition, in confequence of 
perceiving the difcourfe tending to mankind. Though indeed, my friend, 
it is not fafe to divide with fubtilty: but it is more fafe to proceed dividing 
through media; for thus we fhall more readily meet with ideas. But the 
whole of this confers to the objeéts of our inveftigation. 

Soc. JUN. How do you mean, O gueft? 

Guest. I will endeavour to fpeak yet more clearly, on account of the 
benevolence of your nature, Socrates. It is impoffible, therefore, to evince 
the things now propofed in fuch a manner that nothing fhall be wanting: 
but yet we muft endeavour to rife a little higher in our fpeculation, for the 
fake of perfpicuity. 

Soc. JUN. In what refpect then do you fay we Lave not juft now rightly 
divided ? 

Guest. In this refpeét, that if any one fhould attempt to give a twofold 
divifion to the human genus, he would divide juft as many of the prefent day 
divide. For thefe feparate the Grecian genus apart from all others, as oue 
thing; and denominate all other kinds of men, which are innumerable, un- 
mixt, and dilcordant with each other, by one appeliation, that of Barbarians; 
and through this one appellation, the genus itfelf appears to them to be one. 
But this is juft as if fome one, thinking that number fhould be divided into two 
fpecies, fhould cut off ten thoufand from all numbers, as one fpecies, and, 
giving one name to all the reft, fhould think that this genus will become 
feparate and ditferent from the other through the appellation. He how- 
ever will divide in a more beautiful manner, and more according to fpecies, 
and a two-fold divifion, who cuts number into the even and odd, and the 
human fpecies into male and female; and who then feparates the Lydians 
or Phrygians, or certain other nations, from all others, when he is incapable 
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of finding the genus and at the fame time part of each of the divided mem- 
bers. 

Soc. yun. Moft right. But inform me, O gueft, how any one may more 
clearly know that genus and part are not the fame, but different from each 
other. 

Guest. O Socrates, beft of men, you enjoin me no trifling thing. And, 
indeed, we have now wandered further from our propofed difcourfe than is 
fit; and yet you order us to wander ftill more. Now, therefore, let us 
again return thither, whence we have digreffed, as it is fit we fhould; and 
hereafter we will at leifure inveftigate the queftion propofed by you. How- 
ever, do not by any means think that you have heard this clearly determined 
from me. 

Soc. JUN. What? 

Guest. That fpecies and partare different from each other. 

Soc. jun. Why fo? 

Guest. When any thing is a fpecies of fomething, it is alto neceffary 
that it fhould be a part of the thing of which it is faid to be the fpecies : 
but it is by no means neceffary that a part fhould be a fpecies. Always 
confider me, therefore, Socrates, as afferting this rather than that. 

Soc. jun, Be it fo. 

Guest. But inform me after this. 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. Refpecting that whence we have digreffed hither. For I think 
that we principally digreffed in confequence of your being afked how the 
nurture of a herd fhould be divided, and very readily anfwering that there 
were two kinds of animals, the one human, and the other comprehending 
the whole of the brutal fpecies. 

Soc. Jun. True. 

Guest. And you then appeared to me, having taken away a part, to have 
thought that the remainder fhould be left as one genus of all brutes, becaufe 
you could call all of them by the fame name, viz. brutes. 

Soc. JUN. Thefe things were fo. ° 

GvzsT. But this, O moft valiant of men, is juit as if fome other prudent 
animal, as for inftance a crane, fhould after your manner call cranes rational, 


thus exalting himfelf, and confider tliem as forming one genus among other 
5 animals, 
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animals, but, comprehending all the reft together with men, fhould perhaps 
denominate them nothing elíe than brutes. We fhould endeavour, there- 
fore, to avoid every thing of this kind. 

Soc. JUN. How? 

GUEST, By not dividing every genus of animals, that we may be lefs 
expofed to this miftake. 

SOC. JUN. For there is no occafion. 

GuEsT. We, therefore, then erred in this refpea. 

Soc. JUN. In what refpe&? 

Guest. That part of the gnoftic fcience which is commanding was de- 
termined by us to be of that kind which is employed in the nurture of 
animals, viz. of gregarious animals. Was it not? 

SOC. JUN. It was. 

Guest. The whole animal genus, therefore, was then divided into the tame 
and wild. For thoile animals that are naturally capable of being rendered 
gentle are called tame; but thofe that are not are denominated wild. 

Soc. jux. Well faid. 

Guest. But the {cience which we are in fearch of, was and is in tame ani- 
mals, andis to be inveftigated among fuch of thefe as are gregarious. Is it 
not fo? 

Soc. Jun. Yes. 

Guest. We muft not, therefore, divide as then, looking to all animals, 
nor muft we divide haftily, in order that we may rapidly comprehend the 
politic fcience. For this would caufe us to fuffer that which the proverb 
{peaks of. 

Soc. yun. What is that ? 

Guest. By dividing too haftily, we fhall finifh more flowly. 

Soc. JUN. And it would very properly caute us to fuffer, O gueft. 

Guest. Be it fo then. But let us again from the beginning endeavour to 
divide the common nurture of animals. For perhaps the difcourfe itfelf 
being brought to a conclufion will more clearly unfold that which you defire. 
But tell me this. . 

Soc. jux, What? 

GursT, What perhaps you have often heard from certain perfons. For I 
do not think you have met with thofe who tame fifh about the Nile, or the 
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royal lakes, But perhaps you have been a fpectator of the taming of thefe 
in fountains, 

Soc. yun. I have been a fpe&tator of this, and I have heard of the former 
from many. 

GuzsT. You have likewife heard and believe that geefe and cranes are fed 
by certain perfons, though you have never wandered about the Theffalian 
plains. 

Soc. juN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. I have afked you all thefe queftions, becaufe the nurture of herds 
of animals is partly aquatic and partly terreftrial. 

Soc. jun, It is fo. 

Guest. Does it not, therefore, appear to you, as well as to me, that the 
fcience refpe&iug the common nurture of animals fhould receive a twofold 
divifion, and that one part fhould be denominated that which nourifhes in 
moifture, and the other that which nourifhes in drynefs? 

SOC. JUN. It does appear to me. 

Guest. But we do not in the fame manner inquire to which of thefe 
arts the royal fcience belongs. For it is evident to every one. 

Soc. yun. Undoubtedly. 

GuEsT. For every one can divide the nurture of herds in drynefs, 

Soc. jun. How? 

Guest. Into the volant and gradient. 


Soc. yun. Mott true. 
Guest. That the political fcience, however, is to be inveftigated among 


gradient animals, is, as I may fay, obvious to the moft ftupid. Or do you not 
think it is? 

SOC. JUN. I do. 

GvEsT. But it is requifite that, dividing the art of feeding animals, like an 
even number, we fhould fhow that it is twofoid. 


Soc. JUN. This is evident. 

Guest. Moreover, the part to which our difcourfe impels us appears to 
extend itfelf in two certain paths; the one being fhort, in coufequcnce of 
feparating a fmall from a large part; but the other long, from preferving 


that precept which we mentioned before, that we ought to divide through 
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media, as this is the moft ample divifion. It is permitted us, therefore, to 
proceed in either of thefe paths, as is moft agreeable to us. 

Soc. jun. Is it then impoffible to proceed in both? 

Guest. Not in both at once, O wonderful youth ! But it is evident that it 
is poflible to proceed in them feparately. 

Soc. jun. I will choofe, therefore, to proceed in each apart from the 
other. 

Guest. It is eafy fo to do, fince what remains is but fhort. In the 
beginning, indeed, and middle of our journey we fhould have found it 
difficult to comply with this mandate, But now, fince it appears to be beft, 
let us firft proceed in the longer road. For, as we have but recently engaged 
in this affair, we fhall more eafily journey through it. But look to the 
divifion. 

Soc. JUN. Say what it is. 

Guest. The pedeftrian genus of fuch tame animals as are gregarious 
muft be divided by us according to nature. 

Soc. JUN. Why? 

Guest. Becaufe they muft be divided into fuch as are without horns, and 
into fuch as are horned. 

Soc. Jun. It appears fo. 

Guest. Dividing then the art of feeding pedeftrian animals, defcribe the 
condition of each part. For, if you fhould be willing to name them, you 
would be involved in difficulties more than is becoming. 

Scc. JUN. How then is it proper to fpeak of them? 

Gust. Thus. Since the fcience of feeding animals receives a twofold 
divifion, one member of it confifts in the horned part of the flock, but the 
other in that part which is without horns, 

Soc. JUN. Let thefe things be fo faid: for they are fufficiently fhown to 
be íc. 

GuEsT. Again, therefore, it will appear to us, that a king feeds a certain 
herd of mutilated hornlefs animals, 

Soc. JUN. For how is it poffible this fhould not be evident ? - 

Guest. Breaking this, therefore, in pieces, we will endeavour to exhibit 
that which is tranfacted by a king, 

6 Soc. 
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Soc. yun. Entirely fo. 
Guest. Whether, therefore, are you willing we fhould divide this herd 


into what is called the fiffured and the folid hoof? Or fhall we divide it 
into common and private generation? For you underftand me. 

Soc. yun. What kind of generation do you mean? 

Guest. That of horfes and affes, which naturally generate from each 
other. 

Soc. yun. They do. 

Guest. But the remaining fpecies, belonging to the one herd of tame 
animals, do not promifcuoufly mingle with each other, but thofe only of the 
fame kind copulate together. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But whether does the political fcience appear to take care of the 
common, or of the private generation of animals? 

Soc. JUN, It is evident that it takes care of the unmingled generation of 
animals, 

GUEST. It is evident, then, as it feems, that we fhould give a twofold 
divifion to this, as we did to the preceding particulars. 

Soc. JUN. It is indeed neceffary. 

Guest. But we have already nearly feparated into minute parts every 
tame and gregarious animal, except two genera. For it is not fit to rank 
the genus of dogs among gregarious cattle, 

Soc. jun. It is not. But how fhall we divide thefe two? 

Guest. After that manner, which it is juft you and Theztetus fhould 
adopt in diftributing, fince you have touched on geometry. 

Soc. yun. What manner is that ? 

Guest. By the diameter, and again by the diameter of the diameter. 

Soc. jUN. How do you fay? 

Guest. Is the condition of the human genus in any other way naturally 
adapted to progreffion than as a diameter, in power a biped ? 

Soc. JUN. ln no other way. 

Guest. But again, the condition of the remaining genus is, according to 
the power of our power, a diameter, fince it atérall coufi(ts of twice two 
feet. 

Q2 Soc. 
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Soc, JUN. Undoubtedly. And now I nearly underftand what you with to 
evince. 

GuEsr. But befides thefe things, do we perceive, Socrates, a circumftance 
worthy of laughter, which happened to us in making the former divifion ? 

Soc. JUN. What is that? 

Guest, The human genus, mingled and concurring with a genus the moft 
generous and tractable of all others. 

Soc. jun. I perceive it, and likewife that it is a very abfurd circumftance, 

Guzsr. Is it not fit that the floweft things fhould arrive laft of all? 

Soc. Jun. It is. 

Guest. But we do not perceive this, that a king appears ftill more ridi- 
culous when running together with the herd, and performing his courte in 
conjunction with him who is exercifed in the beft manner with refpect to a 
tractable life. 

Soc. Jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. For now, Socrates, that is more apparent which was faid by us 
in our inveftigation of a fophiit. 

Soc. jun. What is that? 

Guest. That, in fuch a method of difcourfe as this, he neither pays more 
attention to what is venerable than what is not, nor does he prefer the fmall 
to the great, but always accomplifhes that which is moft true. 

Soc. JUN. It appears fo. 

GuEsT. After this, that you may not accufe me, as you have inquired 
what is the fhorter way to the definition of a king, I will, in the firft place, 
confider this. 

Soc. JUN. By all means, do fo. 

GuzsT. But l fay that a. gradient animal ought to have been divided by 
us above into the biped and quadruped genus ; and perceiving that man then 
alone remained in conjunction with the volant genus, the biped herd fhould 
again have been divided into the winged and without wings. But this divi- 
fion being made, and being evinced by that art which is the nurfe of men, a 
political and royal character fhould be placed over it, like a charioteer, and 
the reins of the city fhould be given to him, in confequence of this fcience 
being adapted to him, 


Soc. 
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Soc. yun. You have anfwered me beautifully, and as if you had been 
difcharging a debt ; and you have added a digrcffion, by way of interett, and 
as the completion of your difcourfe. 

Guest. Come, then, let us conne, by recurring from the beginning to 
the end, the difcourfe concerning the name of the politic art. 

Soc. jUN. By all means. 

GuEsr. One part, therefore, of the gnoftic {cience was afferted by us in 
the beginning to be of a commanding nature; and we faid that the part of 
this fcience which commands from ittelf was affimilated to this. Again, 
we afferted that the nurture of animals was a part of the felf-commanding 
{cience, and that this was not the {malleft part. Likewife, that the nurture 
of herds was a fpecies of the nurture of animals; and that the art which is 
nutritive of animals without horns, efpecially belongs to the art of feeding 
pedeftrian animals. Again, it is neceffary to connect not lefs than the triple 
of this part, if any one is defirous of comprehending it in one name, viz. the 
Ícience of an unmingled genus of feeding. But a fection from this, which 
alone remains, and which feeds men, as ranking among bipeds, is the part 
which we are now exploring, and which we denominate royal, and at the 
fame time political. 

Soc. yun. Entirely fo, 

Guest, Do you therefore think, Socrates, that we have really done well, 
as you fay? 

Soc. jun. In what? 

Guest. I mean that the thing propofed by us has been in every refpect 
and fufficiently difcuffed. Or has our inveftigation been particularly deficient 
in this, that it has given, indeed, a defcription of the thing, but fuch a one as 
is not perfe&ly finifhed ? 

Soc. Jun. How do you fay? 

Guest. I will endeavour to explain my meaning more clearly, 

Soc. JUN. Do fo. 

Guest. Since, therefore, it has appeared that there are many paftoral arts, 
the politic fcience is one of thefe, and is the curator of one certain herd. 

Soc. JUN. It is. 

GuzsT. Our difcourfe defined this to be neither the nuie of horfes, nur 
of any other brutes, but to be the common nutritive fcience of men. 
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Soc. JUN. It did fo. 

Guest. But let us contemplate the difference of aj] fhepherds and kings. 

Soc. jun. What is the difference ? 

Guest. If any one poffefing the name of another art fhould affert and 
vindicate to himtelf the nutrition in common of the human herd, what fhould 
we fay? 

Soc. JUN. How is this? 

Guest. Juft as if all merchants, hufbandmen, and cooks, and befides 
thefe the profeffors of gymnaftic, and the genus of phyficians, fhould ver- 
bally oppofe the fhepherds of the human race, whom we have called politi- 
ciaus, and fhould affert that the care of nurturing men belonged to them, and 
that they were not only fhepherds of the herds of men, but even of rulers 
themfelves. 

Soc. JUN. And would not their affertion be right ? 

Guest. Perhaps fo. And let us alfo confider this. For we know that 
no one would contend with a herdfman about things of this kind; fince he 
is, doubtlefs, the nurfe, the phyfician, and as it were brideman of a herd, and 
is alone {killed in the obftetric art refpe&ting parturition and offspring. No 
one, befides, is better calculated, by fuch fport and mufic as the nature of 
cattle is capable of receiving, of confoling, and by alluring arts mitigating, 
with inftruments, or the mere mouth, the herd committed to his care. And 
the fame may be faid of other fhepherds. Or may it not? 

Soc. JUN. Moft right. 

Guest. How, then, will our difcourfe refpe&ting a king appear to be right 
and entire, fince we affert that he alone is the fhepherd and nurie of the human 
herd, when at the fame time ten thoufaud others contend for the fame office? 

Soc. JUN. By no means. 

Guest. Did we not, therefore, a little before very properly fear, when 
we fufpected left we fhould only introduce a certain royal figure, and fhould 
not perfectly define a political chara&er, unlefs we comprehended thofe that 
are conuected with this character, and who profefs themfelves to be equally 
fhepherds; and, feparating a king from them, alone exhibited him pure? 

Soc. JUN. Our fear, indeed, was moft right. 

Guest. This therefore, Socrates, muft be done by us, unlefs we intend to 
difgrace our difcourfe at the end, S 
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Soc. yun. But this muft by no means take place. 
Guest. Again, therefore, we muft proceed in another way from another 
beginning. 
Soc. jun. In what way? 
Guest. By nearly inferting a jeft. For it is requifite to employ a copious 
part of a long fable’, and to act in the fame manner with what remains of 
our 


* The fubftance of this fable is beautifully explained by Proclus, in his fifth book on the The- 
ology of Plato, as follows : 

“ This univerfe is very properly faid to have twofold lives, periods and convolutions; one of 
thefe being Saturnian, and the other Jovian. According to the former of thefe periods, too, every 
thing good fprings fportaneoufly, and every animated nature poffeffes a blamelefs and unwearied 
life; but the latter is the fource of material error, and of an abundantly mutable nature. For, as 
there is a twofold life in the world, the one unapparent and more intellectual, but the other 
more natural and apparent, and the one being bounded by providence, but the other proceeding 
in a diforderly manner according to fate,—hence this latter, which is multiform, and perfected 
through nature, is fufpended from the Jovian order ; but the former, which is more fimple, is 
intellectual and unapparent, and is fufpended from that of Saturn. This the Elean gueft clearly 
indicates, by calling one of the circulations Jovian, and the other Saturnian. Though Jupiter alfo 
is the caufe of the unapparent life of the univerfe, is the fupplier of intellect, and the leader of 
intellectual perfection, yet he leads upwards all things to the kingdom of Saturn, and, being a 
leader, together with his father gives fubfiftence to the whole mundane intellect. Each of thefe 
periods, indeed, viz. the apparent and unapparent, participates of both thefe Gods ; but the one is 
more Saturnian, and the other is in fubjection to the kingdom of Jupiter. That the mighty Sa- 
turn, therefore, is allotted the other kingdom of the Gods prior to him, the Elean guefít clearly 
evinces in what he fays prior to the fable, viz. that we have heard from many of the kingdom 
which Saturn obtained ; fo that, according to this wife man alío, Saturn is one of the royal Gods. 
Hence, as his father Heaven contains the middle centres of the intelligible and intellectual Gods, 
he is the leader of the intellectual orders, and fupplies the whole of intellectual energy, firit to 
the Gods; in the fecond place, to the genera fuperior to man; and in the laft place, to partial fouls 
fuch as ours, when they are able to extend themfelves to the Saturnian place of furvey. For 
this univerfe, and all the mundane Gods, perpetually poffefs this twofold life, and imitate the 
Saturnian intellection through unapparent and intellectual energy, but the demiurgic intellcét of 
Jupiter through providential attention to fecondary concerns; and, in thort, through the apparent 
fabrication of things. But partial fouls at one time energize intelle€tually, and confecrate them- 
felves to Saturn, and at another time according to the characteriflic of Jupiter, and with unre- 
ftrained energy provide for fubordinate natures. When they revolve, however, analogoufly to 
thefe deities, they intelle&tually perceive intelligibles, and adorn fenfibles, and live both thefe lives 
in the fame manner as the Gods and the more excellent genera. For their periods are twofold, 


one intellectual and the other providential. ‘Their paradigms alfo are twofold: of the onc the 
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our difcuffion, as we did above, viz. always to take away a part from a part, 
till we arrive at the fummit of our inquiry. Is it not proper to aé& in this 
manner ? 

SOC. Jun. Entirely fo. 

GuEsT. Give me then, after the manner of boys, all your attention to the 
fable: for you are not very much removed from puerile years. 

Soc. Jun. Only relate it. 


Saturnian inteile&t, and of the other the Jovian ;—fince even the mighty Jupiter himfelf has a 
twofold energy ; by intellect, indeed, adhering to intelligibles, but by demiurgic fabrication adorn- 
ing fenfibles. 

** Since, therefore, the revolutions are twofold, not only in wholes but likewife in partial fouls, 
in the Saturnian period, fays the Elean gueft, the generation of men is not from each other, as in 
apparent men, nor, as the firfl man with us is alone earth-born, fo, in partial fouls, the one firit 
foul is carth-born ; but this is the cafe with all of them. For they are led upwards from laft and 
earthly bodies, and they receive an unapparent, deferting a fenfible, life. But neither do they 
verge to old age, and change from younger to older; but on the contrary they become more 
vigorous, and proceed intellectually in a path contrary to generation, and refolve as it were that 
variety of life, which in defcending they made a compofite. Hence, likewife, all the fymbols per- 
taining to youth are prefent with thofe fouls when they pafs into fuch a condition of being; for 
they lay afde every thing which adheres to them from generation. And when they are diftri- 
buted about Saturn, and live the life which is there, he fays fruits are produced in abundance 
from the trees, and many other things {pring fpontaneoully from the earth. The inhabitants alfo 
are naked and without beds, and for the moft part are fed, dwelling in the open air: for they 
poffefs an indiffoluble temperament of the feafons. ‘The grafs likewife fpringing abundantly from 
the earth fupplies them with foft couches. Thefe aud fuch like goods, fouls derive from this 
mighty deity, according to the Saturnian period. For they are thence filled with vivific good, and 
gather intellectual fruits from wholes, but do not extend to themfelves, from partial energies, per- 
fection and beatitude. For doxaftic nutriment poffeffes divifible and material apprehenfions, but 
that which is intellectual, fuch 2s are pure, indivifible and fpontaneous ; which the fpontaneous 
here obfcurely fignifies, The fruits alfo imparted from the earth fignify the perfeclion of the 
prolific intellect of the Gods, and which illuminates fouls with a fu(hciency from themfelves. 
For, through an unenvving abundance of goods, they are aifo able to impart to fecondary natures 
felicity in a convenient meafure. Neither, therefore, are they inveited with garments, as when 
they proceed into generation, nor do they abound with additions of life, but are themfelves pure, 
by themfelves, from all compofition and varicty ; and exciting their own intellect, they are extended 
by their intellectual father to thefe divine benefits. They likewife participate of total goods, 
being guarded by che intelleCtual Gods; and receiving from them the meafures of a happy life, they 
pafs the whole of their exiftence with facility. And laftly, eftablifhing a fleeplefs and undefiled 
life in the generative powers of intelligibles, and being filled with intellectual fruits, and nourifhed 
with immaterial and divine forms, they are faid to live the life which belongs to the government 
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GuzsT. There were then, and ftill will be, many memorials of antient 
affairs; and among others, there is one prodigious relation refpeéting the 
contention of Atreus and Thyeftes. For you have heard and remember 
what is then faid to have happened. 

Soc. JUN, Perhaps you fpeak of the prodigy refpe&inz the golden ram. 

Guest. By no means: but refpecting the mutation of the rifing and 
fetting of the fun, and the other ftars. For whence they now rife they did 
then fet: and their rifing was from a contrary place. Divinity, therefore, 
then giving a teftimony to Atreus, changed the heavens into the prefent figure. 

Soc. JUN. This alfo is reported. 

Guest. We have likewife heard from many refpeéting the kingdom of 
which Saturn was the founder. 

Soc. JUN. We have from very many. 

GUEST. And were not thofe antient men born from the earth, and not 
generated from each other? 

Soc. JUN, This alío is one of the things which are faid to have happened 
formerly. 

Guzsr. Allthefe things, therefore, proceed from the fame circumftance, 
and ten thoufand others befides thefe, and which are ftill more wonderful, 
But, through length of time, fome of them have become extinct, and others 
are related in a difperfed manner, feparate from each other, But that cir- 
cumftance which is the caufe of this taking place has not been mentioned by 
any one. It muft, however, now be related: for the relation will contri- 
bute to the demonftration of the nature of a king. 

Soc. JUN. You {peak moft beautifully. Speak, therefore, and do not omit 
any thing. 

Guest. Hear, then. Divinity himfelf fometimes conduéts this univerfe 
in its progreffion, and convolves it : but at another time he remits the reins 
of his government, when the periods of the univerfe have received a conve- 
nient meafure of time. But the world is again fpontaneoufly led round to 
things contrary, fince it is an animal, and is allotted wifdom from him who 
cooperated with it from the firft in harmonizing all its parts with the whole. 
This progreffion, however, to things contrary is naturally implanted in it 
through the following caufe. 

Soc. JUN. Through what caufe ? 
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Guest. To fubfift always according to the fame, and in a fimilar manner, 
and to be the fame, alone belongs to the moft divine of all things: but the 
nature of body is not of this order. But that which we call heaven and the 
world, receives many and blefíed gifts from its producing caufe. However, 
as it participates of body, it cannot be entirely void of mutation: neverthe- 
lefs, as far as it is able, it is moved in the fame, and according to the fame, 
with one lation. Hence it is allotted a circular motion, becaufe there is 
the fmalleft mutation of its motion. But nearly nothing is able to revolve 
itfelf, except that which is the leader of all things that are moved, And it 
is not lawful that this fhould at one time move in one way, and at another 
time in a different way, From all this, therefore, it muft be faid, that the 
world neither always revolves itfelf, nor that the whole of it is always con- 
volved by Divinity with twofold and contyary convolutions: nor, again, that 
two certain Gods convolve it, whofe decifions are contrary to each other. 
But that muft be afferted which we juft now faid, and which alone remains, 
that at one time it is conducted by another divine caufe, receiving again an 
externally acquired life, and a renewed immortality from the demiurgus ; 
but that at another time, when he remits the reins of government, it pro- 
ceeds by itíelf, and, being thus left for a time, performs many myriads of 
retrograde revolutions, becaufe it is moft great, and moft equally balanced, 
and accomplifhes its progreffions with the fmalleft foot. 

Soc. yun. All that you have faid appears to be very probable. 

Guest. From what has been faid, therefore, we may now, by a reafoning 
procefs, apprehend that circumítance which we faid was the caufe of all 
wonderful things. For it is this very thing. 

Soc. JUN. What?! 

Guest. That the circular motion of the univerfe is at one time accom- 
plifhed as at prefent, and at another time in a contrary manner. 

50C. JUN. But how is this the caufe of all wonderful things ? 

Guest. It is requifite to thiuk that this mutation is the greatelt and moft 
perfect of all the celeftial converfions. 

Soc. JUN. It is likely. 

Guest. It is proper, therefore, to think that the greateít mutations then 
happen to us who are the inhabitants of the world, 

Soc. jun. And this alío is likely. 

7 GuEsT. 
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Guest. But do we not know that the nature of animals fuftains with 
difficulty great, numerous, and all-various mutations ? 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Hence, the greateft corruptions of other animals then neceffarily 
take place, and very few of the human race remain, And to thefe many 
other wonderful and novel circumftances at the fame time happen; but this 
is the greateít, and follows that revolution of the univeríe in which a con- 
verfion is effected contrary to the prefent. 

Soc. JUN. What circumítance do you mean ? 

Guest. That which takes place the firft of all, when, in whatever age a 
mortal animal is conftituted, he is no longer feen advancing to old age, but 
is again changed to the contrary, and naturally becomes, as it were, younger 
and more delicate. The white hairs, too, of thofe more advanced in years 
then became black ', and the cheeks of thofe that had beards became {mooth; 
and thus each was reftored to the pait flower of his age. The bodies, likc- 
wife, of fuch as were in the bloom of youth, becoming fmoother and fmaller 
every day and night, again returned to the nature of a child recently born: 
and fuch were aífimilated to this nature, both in foul and body. And at 
length their bodies, rapidly wafting away, perifhed. But the dead bodies of 
thofe who at that time died through violence were in like manner immani- 
feftly, and in a few days, corrupted. 

Soc. JUN. But what was then, O gueft, the generation of animals, and 
after what manner were they produced from each other ? 

GuzsT. It is evident, Socrates, that at that time there was no generation 
of one thing from another. But, as it is faid that there was once an earth- 
born race, this race was at that period reftored back again from the earth. 
This information, too, was delivered to us by thofe our firft progenitors, who 
lived immediately after the clofe of the laft revolution. For they werc 
public witneffes of the truth of our affertions, which at prcient are difbelieved, 
though improperly, by the multitude. For I think this particular ought to 
be attended to, as confequent to a part of the narration. For, if old men 
tended to the nature of boys, it follows, that tuch as were dead, but laid in 


1 Plato, in what he here afferts of the Saturnian age, wonderfully accords with Orpheus, who, 
as we are informed by Proclus in Plat. Theol. lib. v. myftically fays, ** that the hairs of the face 
of Saturn are always black, and never become hoary.” 
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the earth, muít be again reftored from thence, revive again, and follow that 
revolution of the univerfe, in which generation is convolved in a contrary 
order; and that the earth-born race, which according to this reafon is ne- 
ceffarilv produced, fhould thus be denominated and defined, viz. fuch of them 
as Divinity has transferred into another deftiny. 

Soc. JUN. This very much follows from what has been faid above. But 
with refpe& to the life which you fay was under the power of Saturn, did it 
fubfift in thofe revolutions, or in thefe? For it is evident that the mutation 
cf the ftars and the fun happens in both thefe revolutions. 

Guest. You follow the difcourfe well. But, in anfwer to your queftion 
refpecting all things being produced fpontaneoufly for mankind, this by no 
means is the cafe in the preient, but happened in the former revolution. For 
then Divinitv was firft the ruler and curator of the whole circulation ; juft as 
now the feveral parts of the world are locally diftributed by ruling Gods. 
Divine demons, too, were allotted, after the manner of fhepherds, animals 
according to genera and herds; each being fufficient for all things pertaining 
to the feveral particulars over which he prefided, So that there was nothing 
ruftic, no mutual rapine, no war, nor fedition of any kind; and ten thoufand 
other things took place, which are the confequences of fuch a period. But 
what is faid refpecting the fpontaneous life of thefe men is afferted becaufe 
Divinity himfelf fed them, and was their curator ; juft as men who are of a 
more divine, are the fhepherds of brutes, who are of a bafer, nature, In con- 
fequence, too, of men being fed by Divinity, there were no polities, nor pof- 
fefhons of women and children. For all thefe were reftored to life from 
the earth, and without having any recollection of former events. But ali 
fuch things as thefe were abfent. The inhabitants, too, had fruits in abun- 
cance from oaks, and many other trees, which did not grow through the 
affiftance of agriculture, but were fpontaneoufly given by the earth. And for 
the moft part they were naked, flept without coverlids, and were fed in the 
open air. For the temperament of the feafons was innoxious to them. They 
had foft beds, too, from grafs, which germinated in unenvying abundance 
from the earth. And thus, Socrates, you have heard what was the life of 
men under the reign of Saturn: but you yourfelf have feen what the con- 
dition of the prefent life is, which is faid to be under jupiter. Butare you 
able, and likewife willing, to judge which of thefe is the more happy ? 

Soc, 
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Soc. JuN. By no means, 

Guest. Are you willing, therefore, that I fhould after a manner judge 
for you? 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 


Guest. If, therefore, thofe that were nurtured by Saturn in fo much 
leifure, and with the power not only of converfing with men, but with brutes, 
ufed all the above-mentioned particulars for the purpofe of philofophy, affo- 
clating with brutes and with each other, and inquiring of every nature 
which had a perceptive power of its own, in what refpeét it differed from 
others as to the common poffeffion of prudence; from all this it may be eafily 
inferred, that the men of thofe times were incomparably more happy than 
thofe that exift at prefent. But if, being abundantly filled with meats and 
drinks, their difcourfes with eacli other, and with brutes, were fuch as at 
prefent they are related to have been, from this alfo, in my opinion, their 
{uperior felicity may be very eafily inferred. At the fame time, however, 
we fhall difmifs thefe particulars till fome fufficient judge of them thall arife, 
who will unfold to us whether the men of that period were inclined to fci- 
ences and difcourfe. But let us now relate on what account we introduced 
the fable, that we may after this bring to a conclufion what remains. For, 
after the time of all thefe was confummated, and it was requifite that a mu- 
tation fhould take place, and befides ‘this, the whole terreftrial genus being 
confumed, as all the generations of every foul had received their com- 
pletion, and as many feeds having fallen on the earth as were deftined to 
each foul, ——then the governor of the univerfe, laying afide as it were the 
handle of his rudder, departed to that place of furvey whence he contem- 
plates himfelf. But then fate and connate defire again convolved the world. 
All thofe Gods, therefore, who govern locally, in conjunction with the greateft 
dæmon, knowing what had now happened, again deprived the parts of the 
world of their providential care. But the world becoming inverted, conflicting 
with itfelf, and being agitated by an impulfe contrary to its beginning and end, 
and likewife making an abundant concuffion in itfelf, produced again another 
corruption of all-various animals, After thefe things, however, and the ex- 
piration of a fufficient length of time, the tumult, confufion, and concuffions 
ceafed, andthe world, becoming tranquil and adorned, again proceeded in its 
ufual courfe, poffefling a providential care and dominion, both over itfelf and 
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the natures which it contains ; remembering, to the utmoft of its power, the 
inftru&tions of the demiurgus and father’. At the beginning, therefore, it 
accomplifhed this more perfectly, but at the end more remifsly. But the 
caute of this is the corporeal form of the temperature, and which was nurfed 
together with an antient nature. For it wasa participant of much diforder 
before it arrived at the prefent ornament. For, from its compofing artificer, 
indeed, it poffeffes every good ; but, from its former habit, all that atrocity 
and injuftice which fubfift within the heavens. And thefe the world both 
poíffeffes from that former habit, and inferts in animated natures. The 
world, therefore, when nourifhing the animals which it contains, in conjunc- 
tion with the governor, brings forth fmall evils, and mighty goods: but when 
it is feparated from him, during the neareft time of its departure, it conducts 
all things beautifully. Ata more diftant period, however, and from obli- 
vion being generated in it, the property of its former diffonauce rules with 
greater force. And at the laft period of time it becomes deflorefcent ; and 
producing fmall goods, but mingling much of the temperament of things 
contrary to good, it arrives at the danger of both itfelf, and the natures which 
it contains, being diffolved. Hence that God who adorned the world, then 
perceiving the difficulties under which it labours, and anxious left, being 
thus tempeftuoufly agitated, it fhould be diffolved by the tumult, and be 
plunged into the infinite fea of diffimilitude, again refumes the helm, and 
adorns and corrects whatever is difeafed and diffolved through the inordi- 
nate motion of the former period, and renders the world immortal and un- 
confcious of age. This, therefore, is the end of the whole narration. But 
this is fufficient to fhow the nature of a king to fuch as attend to what has 
been already faid. For, the world being again converted to the prefent path 
of generation, the progreffion of its age again ftopped, and it imparted novel 
things, the very contraries to what it then imparted. For animals prox- 
imate to death, on account of their fmallnefs, are increafed. But bodies re- 
ceutly born from the earth, hoary, again dying, defcend into the earth; and 
all other things are tranfmuted, imitating and following the condition of the 
univerfe. The imitation, likewife, of motion, generation, and nutriment, 
follows all things from neceffity. For it is no longer poffible for an animal 


1 i.e, Jupiter. See the Timzus. 
to 
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to be produced in the earth, through other things mutually compoting it; 
but, as the world was deftined to be the abfolute ruler of its own prozrefíion, 
after the fame manner its parts alfo were deftined by a fimilar guidance to 
fpring forth, generate, and nourifh, as far as they are able. But we have 
now arrived at that for the fake of which the whole of our difcourfe was un- 
dertaken. For, with refpeét to other animals, many particulars, and of a 
prolix nature, might be difcuffed; {uch as, from what things they are feve- 
rally compofed, and through what caufes they were changed : but the parti- 
culars refpecting men are fhorter, and more to our purpofe. For, mankind 
being deftitute of the guardian care of the demon whofe poffeffion we are, 
and who is the fhepherd of our race, and as many animals who are naturally 
cruel became tranfported with rage, hence men, now imbecil, and without 
a guard, were torn in pieces by fuch animals. And betides this, men in thofe 
firít times were unfkilful, and had no knowledge of the arts, becaufe the 
earth fpontaneoufly afforded them nutriment: but they did not know how 
to procure it, becaufe they were not compelled by any previous neceffity. 
From all thefe caufes they were involved in the greateft difficulties. Hence, 
thofe gifts which are faid to have been formerly imparted to us by the Gods 
were imparted with neceffary inftruction and erudition: fire, indeed, from 
Prometheus *, but the arts from Vulcan and Minerva. Again, feeds and 
plants were imparted by other divinities ; and, in fhort, all fuch things as are 
the fupport of human life. For men, as we have faid, were not left defti- 
tute of the guardian care of the Gods; and it became requifite that they alfo 
fhould pay attention to the concerns of life, in the fame manner as the whole 
world; in the imitating and following which, through all the revolutions of 
time, we live and are born in a different manner at different periods. And 
let this be the end of the fable. But we fhall make it ufeful to difcover how 
far we have erred in the above definition of a royal and political character. 

Soc. yun. In what refpect, and how far, do you fay we have erred? 

Guest. Partly lefs, and in a more generous manner, and partly in a 
greater degree, and more abundantly, 

Soc. jun. How? 


! Prometheus is the infpective guardian of the defcent of rational fouls; and the fire which he 
imparted to mortals is the rational foul itfelf, becaufe this like fire naturally tends upwards, or, 


in other words, afpires after incorporeal natures. 
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Guest. Becaufe, while we were afked refpecting a king and politician 
belonging to the prefent circulation and generation, we adduced a fhepherd 
of a herd of men belonging to the contrary period ; and in confequence of 
this fhepherd being a God, and not a man, we tranfgrefled abundantly: but 
again, becaufe we evinced that this fhepherd was the governor of the 
wnole city, but yet did not fay after what maaner, in this refpect we afferted 
what is truc, but were deficient as to the whole and the perfpicuous ; and 
on this account we erred lefs in this latter cafe than in the former. 

SOC. JUN. True. 

Guest. We ought, therefore, as it feems, to think that we fnall then 
have perfectly defcribed a political character when we have defined the 
mode of governing a city. 

Soc. Jun. Beautifully faid. 

Guest. On this account we related that fable, not only that thofe might 
be pointed out who oppofe the royal character we are now inveftigating with 
refpect to the nurture of a herd, but that we might more clearly perceive 
him who alone ought to be called a paftor, fince after the manner of a fhep- 
herd and herdíman he takes care of the nurture of the human race. 

Soc. JUN. Right. 

Guest. But I think, Socrates, that this figure of a divine fhepherd is ftill 
greater than that which belongs to a king; and that the politicians of the 
prefent day are naturally much more fimilar to fubje@s than governors, and 
in a manner more allied to thefe participate of difcipline and nurture. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But we muft not inquire whether they have been more or lefs fo, 
and whether they are naturally fo or not. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly not. 

Guest. Again, therefore, let us thus refume our inquiry. We faid, then, 
that there was a felf-commanding art refpe&ting animals, which took care of 
them, not privately, but in common ; and this art we then directly called 
the herd-nourifhing art. Do you recolle&? 

SOC. JUN. Yes. 

Guest. In this, therefore, we erred. For we have not by any means com- 
prehended in a definition the political chara&ter, nor given it a name ; but its 
name as yet flies from us, 
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Soc. sun. How fo? 

Guest. To nourifh the feveral herds of animals belongs to all other fhep- 
herds; but we have not given a fit name to the political character, which 
requires the application of fomething common. 

Soc. JUN. You {peak the truth, if this common fomething can be ob- 
tained. 

Guzsr. But is it not poffible to apply healing, as that which is common 
to all things, without either defining nutriment, or anv other thing? and 
to introduce another certain art, either pertaining to the nurture of herds, or 
therapeutic, or adapted to take care of fomethiug ; and thus to comprehend 
the political character together with others, fince reafon fignifies that this 
ought to be done? 

Soc. jun. Right. But after this, in what manner. muft the divifion be 
made ? 

Guest. As before we divided the herd-nourifhing art into the gradient 
and winged tribes, and into the horned and without horns, in the fame man- 
ner we fhould divide the art pertaining to the care of herds, which will thus 
be fimilarly comprehended in our difcourfe, together with the kingdom of 
Saturn. 

Soc. JUN. It appears fo. But go on with your inquiries. 

Guest. If, then, the name of the art pertaining to the care of herds had 
been thus adopted, no one would have oppofed us, as if there were no careful 
attention whatever; juft as then it was juftly contended, that there is no art 
in us which deferves the appellation of nutritive ; aud that, if there were any 
fuch art, it belongs to many things prior to, and preferable to, any thing 
pertaining to kings. 

Soc. JuN. Right. 

Guest. But no other art endeavours to accomplifh this more, and in a 
milder manner, as if it paid a careful attention to the whole of human com- 
munion, than the royal art. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. But after thefe things, Socrates, do you perceive how very much 
we have erred about the end ? 

Soc. juN. What kind of error have we committed ? 


Guest. We have erred in this, that though we have conceived that there 
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is a certain nutritive art of a biped herd, yet we ought not immediately to 
have called it royal and politic, as if entirely complete. 

Soc. jun. Why not? _ 

Guesr. In the firft place, as we have faid, the name ought to be accom- 
modated more to attentive care than to nutriment: and in the next place, 
this attentive care ought to be divided. For it will receive no {mall feétions. 

Soc. jun. Of what kind? 

Guest. The fections will be a divine fhepherd, and a human curator. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. And again, it is neceffary to give a twofold diftribution to human 
care. 

Soc. yun. What are the two parts ? 

Guest. The violent and the voluntary, 

Soc. Jun. What then? 

Guest. And erring in this, with greater ineptitude than is becoming, we 
confidered a king and a tyrant as the fame, though they are moft diffimilar 
both in themfelves and in their mode of government. 

Soc, JUN. True. 

Guest. Now, therefore, again correcting ourfelves (as I have already faid), 
we fhall divide human care into the violent and the voluntary. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And the violent we fhall call tyrannic: but the voluntary, and 
the attention paid to the herds of voluntary biped animals, we fhal! deno- 
minate politic. We fhall therefore evince, that he who poffeffes this art 
and care is truly a king and a politician. 

Soc. JUN. And thus the demonitration, O gueft, refpecting political 
affairs will, as it appears, be perfect. 

Guest. It will be well for us, Socrates, if this is the cafe. But it is re- 
quifite that thefe things fhould not only be apparent to you, but likewife to 
me, in common with you. But at prefent a king appears to me not to 
poffefs as yet a perfect figure: but juft as ftatuaries, who by haftening their 
work fometimes unfeafonably, and adding more and larger things than are 
fit, finifh it more flowly; fo we at prefent have not only rapidly and mag- 
nificently evinced that we erred in the former part of our difcuffion, in con- 


fequence of thinking that great paradigms fhould be employed about a king, 
but 
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but we reviled the wonderful bulk of the fable, and were compelled to ufe a 
greater part of it than was proper. On this account, we have made a more 
prolix demonftration, and have not entirely finifhed the fable. But, indeed, 
our difcourfe, like an animal, appears to have its exterior delineation fuffi- 
ciently perfect, but is not yet perfpicuous, through paint, and the mixture of 
colours. But it is more becoming to exhibit every animal by words and 
difcourfe, to fuch as are able to follow the difquifition, than by painting, and 
the whole of manual operation ; but other things are to be exhibited through 
the operations of the hand. 

Soc. JUN. This, indeed, is rightly faid: but fhow me why you fay you 
have not yet fpoken fufficiently. 

Guest. It is difficult, O divine youth, to exhibit great things perfpicu- 
oufly, without examples. For each of us appears to know all things as ina 
dream", and again to be ignorant of all things according to a wakeful per- 
ception. 

Soc. yun. How do you fay this? 

Guerst. We appear at prefent to have moved very abfurdly the paffion 
re{pecting fcience which is in us. 

Soc. JUN. In what refpe&? 

Guest. The example, O bleffed youth, which I have adduced will again 
require an example. 

Soc. yun. Why? Tell me, and do not in any refpe& be remifs on my 
account. 

Guest. I will, fince you are prepared to follow me. For we know what 
boys do as foon as they have acquired a knowledge of their letters, 

Soc. yun. What is that? 

Guest. They fufficiently perceive each of the elements in the fhorteft and 
eafieft fyllables, and are able to fpeak the truth concerning them. 

Soc. juN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But, being again dubious about thefe in other fyllables, they are 
deceived in opinion and difcourfe. 


* The foul poffeffes a twofold knowledge, one indiftin&, but the other diftin&t, fcientific, and 
without ambiguity. For we effentially contain the reafons of things, and breathe, as it were, the 
knowledge of them ; but we do not always poffefs them in energy. 
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Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 
Guest. May they not, therefore, thus be eafily, and in the moft beautiful 
manner, led to things which they do not yet know? 


Soc. Jun. How? 
Guest. By leading them firft to thofe fyllables in which they have had 


right opinions refpecting thefe very fame things ; but, when we have thus 
led them, to place before them things which they do not yet know; and, by 
comparing them together, to (how them that there is the fame fimilituce and 
nature in both the complications, till the things conceived by true opinion 
are prefented to the view compared with all the unknown particulars. But 
thefe being prefented to the view, and examples of them produced, it will 
caufe them to denominate that which is different in ail the elements of every 
{vllable as different from other things ; but that which is the fame, as always 
the fame, according to things the fame with itfelf. 

Soc. yun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. This, therefore, we fufficiently comprehend, viz. that the gene- 
ration-of a paradigm then takes place, when that which is the fame in an- 
other divulfed particular being rightly conceived by opinion, and accommo- 
dated to each, produces one true opinion of both. 


Soc. JUN, It appears fo. 
GuEsr. Shall we therefore wonder, if our foul, fuffering the fame thing na- 


turally about the elements of all things, at one time is eftablifhed in certain 
particulars by truth itfelf about each individual thing, and at another time 
fluctuates in other particulars, about all things? And that when, in certain 
commixtions, it thinks rightly, it fhould again be ignorant of thefe very fame 
things, when it is transferred to long and difficult fyllables of things ? 

Soc. JUN. There is nothing wonderful in this. 

Guest. For how, my friend, can any one, beginning from falíe opinion, 
arrive at any, even the fmalleft part of truth, and thus acquire wifdom ? 

Soc. yun. Nearly no one. 

GuzsT. lf, therefore, thefe things naturally fubfift in this manner, you 
and I fhall not in any refpe& err, if we firít of all endeavour to perceive the 
nature of the whole paradigm in another {mall and partial paradigm ; and 
after this, betaking ourfelves to the paradigm of a king, which is the greateft 
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of all paradigms, and deriving it from leffer things, endeavour again, through 
a paradigm, to know by art the remedy of political affairs, that we may be 
partakers of wakeful perceptions inftead of a dream. 

Soc. JUN. Perfeétly right. 

Guest. Again, therefore, let us refume the former part of our difcourfe, 
viz. that fince an innumerable multitude, together with the royal genus, 
doubt refpecting the government of a city, it is requifite to feparate all thefe 
from the royal genus, and to leave it by itfelf. And for this purpofe we 
faid it was requifite that we fhould have a certain paradigm. 

Soc. Jun. And very much fo. 

Guest. But what paradigm can any one adduce which both contains po- 
litical concerns, and is the fmalleft poffible, fo that he may futficiently find 
the objeét of his inveftigation? Are you willing, by Jupiter, unlefs we have 
fomething elfe at hand, that we choofe the weaving art? Not the whole, 
indeed, if it is agreeable to you: for, perhaps, the weaving of wool will be 
fufficient. For it may happen that this part being chofen may teftify that 
which we with to evince. 

Soc. Jun. For why fhould it not ? 

Guest. Shall we therefore now, with refpect to this part of the weaving 
art, act in the fame manner as we did above, viz. divide every particular by 
cutting the parts of parts? and, paffing over all things in the fhorteft man- 
ner poffible, return to that which is ufeful to our prefent purpofe ? 

Soc. jUN. How do you fay? 

Guesr. My anfwer to you fhall be an explanation of the thing. 

Soc. JUN. You fpeak moft excellently. 

Guest. Of all the things which we fabricate and poffefs, fome are for 
the fake of doing fomething, and others are auxiliaries againft any inconve- 
nience we may fuffer. And of auxiliaries, fome are alexipharmic !, as well 
divine as human; but others are fubfervient to defence. And of things fub- 
fervient to defence, fome confift of warlike apparatus, and others are inclo- 
fures. And of inclofures, fome are veils, and others are defences againft 
heat and cold. But of defences, fome are coverings, and others are apparel. 
And of apparel, one part is an under veil, and another a furrounding cover- 
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ing. And of furrounding coverings, fome are fimple, and others compofite. 
But of the compofite, fome are perforated, but others are connected together 
without perforation. And of thofe that are without perforation, fome are 
compofed from the nerves of things growing out of the earth, but others are 
hairy. And of the hairy, fome are conglutinated by water and earth, but 
others are themfeives connected together with themfelves. To thefe auxili- 
aries and coverings, which are wrought from the fame things being bound 
together, we give the name of garments. But we call that art which is 
efpecially converfant with garments, vettific, from the thing itfelf, in the 
fame manner as above we called the art refpeCting a city politic. We like- 
.wife fay that the weaving art, fo far as for the moft part it weaves garments, 
differs in nothing but the name from the veftific art; juft in the fame man- 
ner as we formerly obíerved that a royal differed only nominally from a po- 
litical character. 

Soc. JUN. Moft right. 

Guest. But after this we fhould thus reafon : that fome one may, perhaps, 
think it has been fufficiently fhown that the weaving art is converfant with 
garments, but may not be able to perceive, that though it is not yet diftin- 
guifhed from things which cooperate near together, it is feparated from 
many other things of a kindred nature, 

Soc. jun. Tell me what things of a kindred nature. 

Guest. You do not underftand what has been faid, as it feems. It ap 
pears, therefore, that we fhould return from the end to the beginning. For, 
if you underftand propinquity, we have now feparated this from the weaving 
art, by diftributing the compofition of coverings into things put under, and 
things furrounding us. 

Soc. jun. I underftand you. 

Guest. We have likewife feparated every kind of fabrication from thread 
and broom, and all fuch plantal productions as we juft now called nerves, 
.We alfo defined the compreffive art, and the compofition which employs per- 
foration and fewing, which for the moft part pertains to the currier's art, 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We alto feparated the fabrication of fimple coverings from fkins, 
and of fuch coverings as are employed in building, and in the whole of the 
tectonic, and in all other arts which are employed in ftopping the effluxions 
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of water. Alfo fuch arts as procure reftraints in joining, and violent a&tions, 
and which are employed about the conftru&ion of doors, and diftribute the 
parts of the cementing art. We have likewife divided the armour- making 
art, which is a fection of the great and all-various power effective of de: 
fence. We alto defined, in the very beginning, the whole art of cooking, 
which is converfant with alexipharmics ; and we left a certain art, which 
appears to be that we are in purfuit of, viz. which defends againft cold, 
produces woollen veftments, and is called the art of weaving. 

Soc. yun. It feems fo. 

Guest. But we have not yet, O boy, perfectly difcuffed this matter. For 
he who is firft engaged in the making of garments appears to act in a man- 
ner directly contrary to the weaver. 

Soc. jun. How fo? 

Guest. For the work of the weaver is a certain knitting together. 

Soc. JUN. It is. 

Guest. But the work of him who firft engages in the making of garments 
confifts in diffolving things joined together. 

Soc. JUN. What kind of work is this ? 

Guest. The work of the art of carding wool. Or thall we dare to call 
the art of carding wool the weaving art, and a wool-carder a weaver? 

Soc. yun. By no means, 

Guest. But if anv one fhould call the art effective of the thread and woof 
in a loom the weaving art, he would affert a paradox, and give it a falfe 
name. 

Soc. yun. Undoubtedly. 

Guesr. But whether fhall we fay that the whole attention and care of the 
fuller and the mender contribute nothing to the making of garments? Or 
{hall we alfo call thefe weaving arts? 

Soc. JUN. By no means. 

Guest. But all thefe contend with the power of the weaving art, refpect- 
ing the care and the making of garments; attributing, indeed, to it the 
greateft part, but likewife afligning to themfelves great portions of the fame 
art. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Befides thefe, it further appears requifite, that the arts effective of 
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the inftruments through which the weaver accomplifhes his work, fhould be 
confidered as concaufes of every work accomplifhed by weaving. 

Soc. yun. Moft right. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, will our difcourfe about the weaving art, a 
part of which we have chofen, be fufficiently defined, if we affert that it is 
the moft beautiful and the greateft of all the arts which are employed about 
woollen garments? Or fhall we thus, indeed, {peak fomething of the truth, 
but yet neither clearly nor perfectly till we have feparated ail thefe arts 
from it? 

Soc. yun. This will be the cafe. 

Guest. Muft we not, therefore, in the next place a& in this manner, 
that our difcourfe may proceed in an orderly feries ? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest, In the firft place, therefore, let us confider two arts which fubfift 
about all things. 

Soc. JUN. What are they? 

Guest. One is the concaufe of generation, and the other is the caufe 
itfelf. 

Soc. JUN, How? 

Guest. Such arts as do not fabricate the thing itfelf, but prepare inftru- 
ments for the fabricators, without which inftruments the propofed work 
cannot be effected,—thefíe are concaufes: but thofe which fabricate the 
thing itfelf are caufes. 

Soc. JUN. This di(tin&ion is reafonable. 

Guest. In the next place, thofe arts which produce the diftaff, and the 
fhuttle, and fuch other inftruments as contribute to the making of gar- 
ments,—all thefe I call concaufes: but thofe which pay attention to and 
fabricate garments I call caufes. 

Soc. yun. Moft right. 

Guest. But, of caufes, it will be proper efpecially to collect that which 
pertains to the wafhing of garments, and that which is fkilled in mending, 
and all the therapeutic care about thefe, fince the cofmetic art is abundaut, 
and to denominate the whole the fuller's art. 

Soc. Jun. It will fo. 

Guest. But there is one art comprehending that part which cards wool 
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and fpins, and likewife every thing pertaining to the making of garments, 
and which is called by al] men the wool-working art. 

Soc. JuN. How fo? 

GuzsT. ‘The art of carding wool, and the half of that art which ufes the 
fhuttle, and that art which feparates from each other things joined together, 
—all thefe, in fhort, form a part of the wool-working art, of which there 
are two great parts, one colle^tive, and the other feparative., 

Soc. JUN. There are fo, 

Guest. The art of carding wool, therefore, and all thofe other arts 
which we juft now mentioned, belong to the feparative part. For that art 
which divides in wool and thread, after one manner with the fhuttle, and 
after another with the hands, has all the names which we have juft now 
mentioned, 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Again, we muft take a part of the collective part, and of the 
wool-working art contained in it; but we muft pafs by all fuch things of a 
feparating nature as we happen to find there, and bifect the wool-working 
art, together with the collective and feparative fe&ion. 

Soc. jun. Let us divide them. 

Guest. It will be proper for you, therefore, Socrates, to divide the col- 
lective, together with the wool-working part, if we wifh to apprehend fufhi- 
ciently the propofed weaving art. 

Soc. jun. It will be requifite. 

Guesr. It will indeed : and we fay, therefore, that one part of it is ftreptic, 
or converfant with rolling, and the other fymple&ic, or complicative. 

Soc. yun. Do I then underftand you? For you appear to me to fay that 
the elaboration of the thread is ftreptic. 

Guest. Not the elaboration of this only, but likewife of the woof. Or 
can we find any generation of it which is not ftreptic ? 

Soc. JUN. By no means. 

Guest. Define alfo each of thefe: for perhaps you will find the definition 
feafonable. 

Soc. jun. In what refpect? 

Guest. In this. We fay that the work of the wool-carder, when it is 
drawn out into length.and ‘breadth, is a certain fracture. 
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Soc. yun. We do. 

Guest. This, when it is turned by the diftaff, and becomes a folid thread, 
is called ftamen: but they fay that the art which directs this is ftemonic, or 
converfant with {tuff to be woven. 

Soc. Jun. Right. 

Guest, But fuch things as receive a loofe contortion, and by the implica- 
tion of the thread with the attraction of the polifh acquire a meafured foft- 
ne{s,—of thefe we call what is {pun the woof, but the art itfelf which pre- 
fides over thefe, woof-fpinning. 

Soc. jun. Moft right. 

Guest. And now that part of the weaving art which we propofed is 
obvious to every one. For, with refpe& to a part of the collective art in the 
working of wool, when it accomplifhes that which is woven by a fit knitting 
together of the woof and the thread, then the whole of the thing woven is 
called a woollen garment, but the art prefidiug over this, textorian. 

Soc. juu. Moft right. 

Guest. Be it fo. But why then did we not immediately anfwer, that the 
pleétic art is that which weaves together the woof and the thread, inftead of 
proceeding in a circle, and defining many things in vain? 

SOc. JUN. It does not appear to me, O gueft, that we have faid any thing 
in vain. 

GuEst. This is not at all wonderful. But perhaps, O bleffed youth, it 
will be feen that you will often hereafter fall into this difeafe. Nor is it 
wonderful, But hear a certain diícourfe, which is proper to be delivered 
refpecting all fuch particulars as thefe. 

Soc. JUN. Only relate it. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, in the firft place, behold the whole of excefs 
and deficiency, that we may praife and blame according to reafon whatever is 
faid with more prolixity or brevity than is becoming iu difputations of this 
kind. 

Soc. JUN. It will be proper fo to do. 

Guest. But I think we fhall do right by difcourfing about thefe things. 

Soc. jun. About what things? 

GUuEsT. About prolixity and brevity, and the whole of excefs and defi- 
ciency. For the art of meafuring is converfant with all thefe. 

Soc, 
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Soc. JUN. Itis. 

Guest. We will divide it, therefore, into two parts. For it is requifite 
to that after which we are haftening. 

Soc. yun. Inform me how this divifion is to be made. 

Guest. Thus. On? part according to the communion of magnitude and 
parvitude with each other; but the other part according to the neceffary 
effence of generation. 

Soc. jun. How do you fay ?. 

Guest. Does it not appear to you to be natural, that the greater ought 
to be called greater than nothing elfe than the leffer ? and again, that the 
leffer fhould not be leffer than any thing than the greater ? 

Soc. jun. To me it does, 

Gussr. But what? Muft we not fay that what furpaffes the nature of 
mediocrity, and is furpaffed by it, whether in words or aétions, is that by 
which efpecially good and bad men differ from each other? 

Soc. Jun. It appears fo. i 

Guest. Thefe twofold effences, therefore, and judgments of the great 
and the {mall muft be eftablifhed; but not, as we juft now faid, with refe- 
rence to each other only. But, as we now fay, they are rather partly to be 
referred to each other, and partly to mediocrity. Are we however willing 
to learn on what account this is requifite ? 

Soc. yun. Undoubtedly. 

Guzsr. If fome one refers the nature of the greater to nothing elfe than 
the nature of the leffer, he will not refer it to mediocrity. Or will he? 

Soc. jun. He will not. 

Guest. May we not, therefore, divide the arts themfelves, and all their 
works, according to this reafoning? And fhall we not entirely take away 
the political fcience which we are now inveftigating, and that which is 
called the weaving art? For all fuch things as thefe guard againft that 
which is more or lefs than mediocrity, not as if it had no fubfiftence, but as 
a thing of a difficult nature in actions. And after this manner preferving 
mediocrity, they effe& every thing beautiful aud good. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. If, therefore, we take away the politic fcience, will not our in- 
veftigation after this of the royal fcience be dubious? 
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Soc. jun. Very much fo. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, as in our inveftigation of a fophift, we com- 
pelled non-being to be, after difcourfe about it fled from us, fo now fhall we 
compel the more and the lefs to become meafured, not only with reference 
to each other, but likewife to the generation of mediocrity ? For no one can 
indubitably become a politician, or knowing in any thing elfe pertaining to 
actions, unleis he affents to this, 

Soc. jun. We ought, therefore, efpecially to do this now. 

Guest. This, Socrates, is a {till greater work than that; though, as we 
may remember, that was very prolix. Buta thing of this kind may be fup- 
pofed refpecting them, and very juftly. 

Soc. yun. Of what kind? 

Guest. That there is occafion for what we are now {peaking of, in order 
to evince what is accurate refpectiug this thing. Further ftill, with refpe& to 
the prefent particulars, it appears to me to have been fhown {ufficiently, that 
this difcourfe will afford us magnificent affiftance, as leading us to think that 
all arts are to be fimilarly meafured according to the more and the lefs, not 
only among themfelves, but likewife with reference to the generation of 
mediocrity. For, this having a fubfiftence, they alfo are: and, thefe fub- 
fifting, this alfo is. And either of thefe being taken away, neither of ther 
will fubfift. 

Soc. yun. This indeed is right. But what follows? 

Guest. We fhould evidently divide the art of meafuring (as we have 
laid) into two parts; placing as one of its parts all thofe arts which meafure 
number, length, breadth, depth, and velocity, with reference to the contrary ; 
but placing as its other part, fuch arts as regard the moderate and the be- 
coming, the feafonable and the fit, and all fuch as fly from the extremes to the 
middle. 

Soc, yun. Each of thefe fe&tions is great, and they differ much from each 
other. 

Guest. That, Socrates, which is fometimes afferted by many of thofe 
elegant men, who think they affert fomething wife, when they fay that the 
art of meafuring is converfant with all generated natures, is now afferted by 
us. For all artificial things after a certain manner participate of meafure ; 
but, ın confequence of not being accuftomed to divide according to fpecies, 
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thefe men 1mmediately colle& into the fame thefe things which fo widely 
differ from each other, and confider them as fimilar. And, again, they do the 
very contrary to this: for things which are different they do not divide 
according to parts, though it is requifite that, when any one firft perceives 
the communion of many things, he fhould not defit till he perceives all the 
differences in it which are placed in fpecies: and again, when he perceives 
all-various diffimilitudes in multitudes, he cannot defift from this difficult 
perception, till, having inclofed all fuch things as are allied in one fimilitude, 
he comprehends them in the effence of a certain genus. And thus much 
may fuffice refpecting thefe particulars, and concerning defect and excefs. 
This only muft be carefully obferved, that two genera of meafures about 
thefe particulars have been invented, and that we fhould remember what 
they are. 

Soc. juN. We will remember. 

Guest. But, after this difcuffion, let us affume another refpe&ing the 
objects of our inveftigation, and the whole purport of this difcourfe. 

Soc. JUN. What is it? 

Guest. If any one fhould afk us refpeCting the cuftom of thofe that 
learn their letters, when they are afked from what letters a word is com- 
pofed, thall we fay that the inquiry is then made for the fake of one word 
only, or that they may become more fkilful in every thing pertaining to 
grammar? 

Soc. jun. Evidently that they may become more fkilful in the whole of 
grammar, 

Guest. But what again? Is our inquiry refpecting a politician under- 
taken bv us more for the fake of the politician, than that we may become 
more fkilful in every difcuffion ? 

Soc. jun, This alfo is evident, that it is undertaken on this latter 
account. 

Guest. No one indeed endued with intellect would be willing to invefti- 
gate the art of weaving, for its own fake alone: but I think moft men are 
ignorant, that there are certain fenfible finiitudes of things which are 
naturally capable of being eafily learnt, and that there is no difficulty in 
making thefe manifeft, when any one wifhes to point them out to fome one 
inquiring a reafon refpecting them, not in conjunction with things, but with 
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facility, without affigning a reafon. But of things the greateft and the moft 
honourable, there is not any image clearly fabricated for men, which being 
exhibited bv him who wifhes to fill the foul of the inquirer, can, by being har- 
monized to fome one of the fenfes, fufficiently fill the foul. Hence it is requifite 
to meditate how we may be able to give and receive a reafon for every thing. 
For incorporeal natures, as they are the moft beautiful and the greateft of 
all things, can alone be clearly pointed out by reafon, but by nothing elfe. 
And all we have faid at prefent is afferted for the fake of thefe things. But 
the confideration of every particular is more eafily eifected in {mall things 
than in fuch as are great. 

Soc. JUN. You fpeak moft beautifully. 

Guest. Do we, therefore, remember on what account all thefe things 
have been faid by us? 

Soc. jun. On what account ? 

Guest. Principally on account of the difficulty in which we were in- 
volved, through the prolix difcourfe about the weaving art, and the revolu- 
tion of the univerfe. We likewife confidered the difcourfe of the fophift 
about the effence of non-being, as full of prolixity. And on all thefe 
accounts we terrified ourfelves, fearing left we fhould {peak fuperfluoufly in 
conjunction with prolixity. Confider, therefore, all thefe things as faid by 
us, in order that we may not fuffer any thing of this kind again. 

Soc. Jun. Be it fo. Only difcufs what remains. 

Guest. I fay, therefore, it is requifite that both you and I fhould be 
mindful of what we have now faid, as often as brevity or prolixity of dif- 
courfe is blamed, not judging the prolixities by one another, but according 
to that part of the meafuring art, which we faid above ought to be remem- 
bered with a view to the becoming, 

SOC. JUN, Right. 

Guest. But yet all things are not referred to this, For we do not require 
in order to obtain pleafure a prolixity which harmonizes with nothing, 
unlefs as a certain appendix. Nor is it proper to make the eafy and rapid 
difcovery of the object of our inveftigation our principal intention; but this 
ought to be confidered by us as a fecondary thing. But we fhould by far 
moft efpecialle, and in the firft place, honour the method which is able to 
divide according to {pecies.s We fhould likewife by no means be indignant 
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with a difcourfe, however extended, which renders the hearer more inven- 
tive ; and the fame muft be faid of a difcourfe however fhort. Further ftill, 
it becomes him who blames long difcourfes in difquifitions fuch as thefe, 
and who does not admit circular periods, not to condemn them altogether 
rapidly, and immediately, but to fhow firít that we fhall be more fit for 
difcuffion, and more capable of difcovering things by reafon, by fhorter dif- 
courfes: but we fhould neither pay any attention to, nor even feem to hear 
any other praife or blame. And thus much may fuffice for thefe things, 
if it alfo feems fo to you. Let us, therefore, again return to the political 
character, introducing the before-mentioned paradigm of the weaving art. 

Soc. yun. You fpeak well: and let us do as you fay. 

Guest. Isnot, therefore, the office of a king to be feparated from that of 
many fhepherds, or rather from that of all thofe who have the charge of herds? 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. But we fay that the confideration of caufes and concaufes re- 
fpecting a city remains, which are firft to be divided from each other. 

Soc. Jun. Right. 

Guest. You know, therefore, that it is difficult to bifeét thefe. But the 
caufe of this will, I think, in the courfe of our inquiry be not lefs apparent. 

Soc. Jun. It will be proper, therefore, fo to do, 

Guest. Let us, then, divide them into parts, like victims, fince we cannot 
bife&l them: for it is always requifite to cut into the neareft number poffible. 

Soc. yun. How, therefore, fhall we do at prefent? 

Guest. Juft as we did above: for we placed all fuch inftruments as are 
fubíervient to weaving, as concaufes. 

Soc. jun. We did. 

Guest. The fame thing, therefore, muft be done by us now, and it is ftill 
more neceffary than it was then. For fuch things as fabricate in a city 
either a {mall or a large intrument are all of them to be confidered as con- 
caules; fince without thefe a city could never fubfift, nor yet the politic 
fcience. But yet again we do not eftablith any one of thete as the buñ- 
nefs of the roval fcience. 

Soc. jun. We do not. 

Guest. We likewife attempt to accomplifh a difficult thing, in feparating 
this genus from others, For he who fays that it is an inftrument of fome 
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particular being, appears to {peak probably: but at the fame time we muft 
fay that this is different from the poffeffions belonging to a city. 

Soc. yun. In what refpeét? 

Guest. Becaufe it has not this power. For caufes do not adhere to ge- 
neration as an inftrument, but on account of the fafety of that which is 
fabricated. 

Soc. JUN. What kind of thing do you mean ? 

Guest. An all-various fpecies produced from things dry and moift, fiery 
and without fire, and which we call by one appellation, a veffel, though it 1s 
an abundant fpecies : but [ think this does not at all belong to the {cience we 
are inveftieating. 

Soc. Jun. Undoubtedly not. 

Guest. But the third fpecies, or that of poffeffions, appears to be multi- 
form, confifting of the terreftria] and aqautic, the much- wandering and the 
-nerratic, the honourable and the ignoble; and it has one name, becaufe the 
whole of it fubfifts for the fake of a certain fitting, as it always becomes a 
feat to fomething. 

Soc. jun. What kind of thing is it? 

GvEsT. It is that which is called a vehicle, a thing which is not entirely 
the work of the politic ícience, but rather of the tectonic, ceramic !, and 
calcoty pic *. 

Soc. yun. I underftand yov. 

Guest. Muft we then mention a fourth fpecies of thefe, in which moft 
of the things formerly fpoken of by us are contained? viz. every kind of 
garment, many arms, walls, all inclofures, confifting either of earth or ftone, 
and ten thoufand other things. And fince all thefe are conftru@ted for the 
fake of defence, the whole may moft juftly be called a fortification ; and, for 
the moft part, may more properly be confidered as much more the work of 
the architect and weaver than of the politician. 

Soc. Jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Are we, therefore, willing to rank in the fifth place the arts of 
adorning, painting, and mufic, together with fuch arts as ufe thefe; from 
Which certain imitations are devifed for the fake of procuring us pleafure, 
and which may be juftly comprehended in one name? 
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Soc. JuN. In what name? 

Guest. They may be denominated fportive. 

Soc. yun. Undoubtedly. 

Gvursr. This one name, therefore, accords with all thefe: for no one of 
them does any thing ferioufly, but all their operations are for the fake of 
{port. 

Soc. yun. This alfo I nearly underftand. 

Guest. But ought we not to place as a fixth all-various fpecies, and, 
which is the offspring of many other arts, that art which prepares bodies for 
all the above-mentioned particulars ? 

Soc. JUN. Of what art are you fpeaking? 

Guest. That art which digs gold and filver, and other metals, out of the 
bowels of the earth ; likewife that which cuts down trees, that which con- 
ftru&s fomething by fhaving off the hair, the knitting art, that which cuts 
off the barks of trees, and the fkins of animals, and all fuch arts as are con- 
verfant with things of this kind. Alfo, fuch arts as procure cork, books, and 
bonds, fabricating compofite fpecies from genera which are not compofite. 
The whole of this we call the firft-born poffeffion of mankind, fimple, and 
by no means the work of the royal fcience. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. The poffeffion of nutriment, and fuch things as when mingled 
with the body can, by their parts, adminifter to its wants, muft be ranked in 
the feventh place. And the whole of this muft be denominated by us nutri- 
ment, unlefs we have any thing better to adopt inftead of it. However, we 
may place the whole cf this under agriculture, hunting, gymnaitic, medi- 


cine, and cooking, and attribute it to thefe more properly than to the politic 
{cience. 


Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 


Guest. Nearly, therefore, all poffeffions, except thofe of tame animals, 
may I think be found in thefe fevey, genera. Butconfider: for it was moft 
juft that the fpecies which we called firft-born fhould be introduced firit; 
and after this, inftrument, veffel, vehicle, fortification, that which is {portive, 
and cattle. But if any thing of no great confequence is latent, which may 
be accommodated to fome one of thefe, we omit it; fuch as the idea of 


coin, of feals, and of every thing impreffed or carved. For thefe things are 
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not very much allied to the genus; but fome accord with it, for the purpofe 
of ornament, others as fubfervient to inftruments, violently, indeed, but at 
the fame time they may be drawn to this end. But the nurture of herds 
which we before diftributed, feems to comprehend the whole poffeffion of 
tame animals, flaves being excepted. 

Soc. yun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. The genus of flaves, and of all fervants, remains, in which I pro- 
phefy, that thofe who contend with a king refpecting the thing woven will 
become apparent, in the fame manner as above, thofe that knit, and thofe 
that comb wool, and fuch others as were then mentioned by us, contended 
with the weavers. But all the others who were called by us concaufes, to- 
gether with the works juft now mentioned, are {fet aide, and are feparated 
from royal and political action. 

Soc. JUN. lt appears fo. 

Guest. Let us then, approaching nearer, confider the reft, that we may 
more firmly perceive them. 

Soc. JUN. It is, therefore, requifite to do fo. 

Guest. We fhall find, then, that the greateft fervants, fo far as we can 
fee in this affair, are engaged in a purfuit, and polfeís a property the very 
contrary to what we have expected. 

Soc. juN. What are thefe? 

Guest. Men acquired by purchafe ; whom, beyond all controverfy, we 
ought to call flaves, and of whom we fhould affert, that they by no means 
vindicate to themfelves the royal art. 

Soc. yun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But what fhall we fay of thofe free-born men who voluntarily 
engage in the fervile employments mentioned by us above, viz. who tranf- 
mit the works of hufbandry, and of the other arts, to each other, and who 
are engaged in mutual traffic, domeftic or foreign, whether they change 
money for other things, or like for like, (whom we denominate money- 
changers, pilots, and huckfters,) fhall we fay that thefe will contend for any 
part of the politic fcience ? 

Soc. JUN. Perhaps merchants will, 

Guest. But yet we never find that thofe mercenaries who readily offer 


their fervices to every one vindicate to themfelves the royal fcience. 
8 Soc, 
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Soc. JUN. For how can they? 

Guest. What then fhall we fay of thofe that a@ in this fervile capacity 
every where? 

Soc. yun. Of whom are you fpeaking? and of what kind of fervile 
offices ? 

Guest. I {peak of the tribe of criers, and of thofe who become wife re- 
fpe&ting letters! , and often act in the capacity of fervauts, together with 
certain othe: perfons who are very fkilful in the labours pertaining to go- 
vernment. What again fhall we fay of thefe? 

Soc. yun. That which you juft now faid, that they are fervants, but no 
rulers in cities. 

Guest. I do not think, therefore, I was looking at a dream, when I faid 
that many on this account would be feen ítrenuoufly contending for the 
royal fcience, though it may appear to be very abfurd to feek after thefe in 
any fervile portion. 

Soc. juN. Very much fo, indeed. 

Guest; Let us, befides, approach ftill nearer to thofe whom we have not 
yet examined. But thefe are fuch as poffefs a certain portion of miniftraut 
fcience about divination. For they are confidered as interpreting to men 
things proceeding from the Gods, 

Soc. Jun. They are. 

Guest. The genus too of priefts, as eftablifhed by law, knows in what 
manner we fhould offer gifts, through facrifices, to the Gods, fo as to render 
the divinities propitious to us; and likewife, after what manner we fhould 
requeft of them, by prayer, the poffeffion of good things. But both thete 
are parts of the miniftrant art. 

Soc. jun. So it appears. 

Guest. Now, therefore, we appear to me to touch, as it were, upon a 
certain veftige of the object of our fearch. For the figure of priefts and pro- 
phets is very replete with prudence, and receives a venerable opinion through 
the magnitude of the undertakings. Hence, among the Egyptians, a king 
is not allowed to govern without the facerdotal {cience ; fo that, if any one 
belonging to another genus of men ufurps the kindg om, he is afterwards 
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compelled to be initiated in their myfteries, that he may be fkilled in the 
facerdotal fcience. Further ftill, in many places belonging to the Greeks, 
we fhall find that the greateft facrifices of this kind are under the direction 
of the greateft magiftrates; and the truth of what I affert is particularly 
evinced among you. For, when a king is ele&ed, they fay that the moft ve- 
nerable of all the antient facrifices, and fuch as are moft peculiar to the 
country, are to be configned to the care of the new king. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We fhould, therefore, confider thefe kings chofen by lot, toge- 
ther with the priefts, their fervants, and a certain other numerous crowd, 
Which juft now became manifeft to us, apart from our former affertions. 

Soc. JuN. Of whom are you fpeaking ? 

GuzsT. Of certain very wonderful perfons. 

Soc. ju. Why fo! 

Guest. As I was juft now fpeculating, the genus of them appeared to me 
to be all-various. For many men refemble lions and centaurs, and other 
things of this kind ; and very many are fimilar to fatyrs, and to imbecil and 
multiform wild beafts. They likewife rapidly change their ideas and their 
power into each other. And indeed, Socrates, I appear to myfelf to have 
juft now perceived thefe men for the firft time. 

Soc. jun. Speak: for you feem to behold fomething unufual. 

Guest. Ido: for the unufual or wonderful happens to all men from ig- 
norance. And I myfelf juft now fuffered the very fame thing: for I was 
fuddenly involved in doubt on perceiving the choir of civil concerns. 

Soc. ju. What choir? 

Guest. The greateft enchanter of all fophifts, and the moft fkilled in this 
art, who muft be feparated from truly political and royal characters, though 
this is difficult in the extreme, if we intend to fee clearly the object of our 
inveftigation. 

Soc. yun. We muft by no means omit to do this. 

Guest. We mutt not, indeed, according to my opinion: but tell me this. 

Soc. yun. What? 

Guest. Is not a monarchy one of our political governments? 

Soc. jun. It 1s. 

Guest. And after a monarchy I think an oligarchy may be placed. 

Soc. 
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Soc. yun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But is not the third ícheme of a polity the government of the 
multitude, and which is called a democracy ? 

Soc. yun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. May not thefe three become after a manner five, fince they pro- 
duce two other names from themfelves ? 

Soc. yun. What are thefe two? 

Guest. Thofe who now look to the violent and the voluntary, to poverty 
and riches, law and the tranfgreffion of law, which take place in thefe go- 
vernments, and who give a twofold divifion to each of the two, and call 
monarchy by two names, as affording two fpecies, viz. tyrannic and royal. 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But they denominate a city which is governed by a few an arif- 
tocracy and an oligarchy. 

Soc. yun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But no one is ever accuftomed to change the name of a demo- 
cracy, whether the people govern the rich violently, or with their confent, 
and whether they accurately defend the laws or not. 

Soc. JUN. True. 

Guest. What then? Shall we think that any one of thefe polities is right, 
thus bounded by thefe definitions, viz. by one, and a few, and a many, by 
riches and poverty, by the violent and the voluntary, by written laws, and 
the privation of laws? 

Soc. yun. What fhould hinder ? 

Guest. Confider more attentively, following me hither. 

Soc. yun. Whither? 

Guest. Shall we abide by that which was afferted by us at firft, or fhall 
we diffent from it? 

Soc. yun. Of what affertion are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. I think we faid that a royal government was one of the fciences. 

Soc. jun. We did. 

Guest. Yet we did not confider it as any one fcience indifcriminately ; 
but we felected it from the other tciences, as fomething judicial and prefiding. 

Soc. juN. We did. 

Guest. And of the prefiding fcience, dividing one part, as belonging to in- 
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animate works, and the other as belonging to animals, we have proceeded 
thus far, not forgetting that we were fcientifically employed; but we have 
not yet been able to determine with fufficient accuracy what this fcience is, 

Soc. yun. Right. 

GuEsT. Do we, therefore, underftand this, that the definition mult not 
be made by the few, nor by the many, nor yet by the voluntary or involun- 
tary, nor by poverty or riches, but according to a certain fcience, if we 
follow what has been formerly delivered? 

Soc. jux. But, indeed, it is impoffible that this fhould not be done. 

Guest. From neceffity, therefore, we muft now confider in which of 
thefe the fcience refpe&ting the government of men happens to fubfift; this 
government being nearly the greateít of all others, and the moft difficult to 
obtain. For it is requifite to infpeé it, that we may perceive what are the 
things which muft be taken away from a prudent king, and who thofe are 
that pretend to be, and perfuade the multitude that they are, politicians, but 
who are by no means fo. 

Soc. yun. Our former reafoning evinces that it is requifite to act in this 
manner, 

Guest. Dees it then appear to you that the multitude in a city is able 
to acquire this fcience? 

Soc. yun. How can they? 

Guest. Ina city, therefore, confifting of a thoufand men, is it poffible 
that a hundred or five hundred of the inhabitants can fufficiently acquire 
this fcience? 

Soc. JUN. If this were the cafe, it would be the moft eafy of all arts. 
For we know that among a thoufand men there cannot be found fo great 
a number of thofe that excel the other Greeks in the game of chefs, much 
lefs can there be found as many kings. But, according to our former rea- 
foning, it is requifite to call him royal who poffeffes the royal fcience, 
whether he governs or not. 

Guest. You very properly remind me: but I think it follows from this, 
that a right governmeut, when it fubfifts rightly, ought to be inveftigated 
about one perfon, or two, oi altogether about a few. 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

GUEST., And, as we now think, thofe that govern according to a certain 
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art are to be confidered as political and regal characters, whether they 
govern the willing or the refractory, whether according to or without 
written laws, and whether they are rich or poor. For we call thofe who heal 
the maladies of the body, no lefs phyficians, whether they cure by cutting, or 
burning, or any other painful application, the voluntary or the refractory ; and 
whether from writings or without writings; and whether they are poor or rich. 
In all thefe cafes we fay that they are no lefs phyficians, fo long as they pro- 
ceed according to art, in purging or fome other way attenuating the body, 
or in caufing it to increafe ; and fo long as, alone regarding the good of the 
body, they reftore it from a worfe to a better habit, and preferve it when 
thus reftored. After this manner alone, as I think, we muft fay that the 
definition of the medicinal or any other government is rightly made. 

Soc. JUN. And very much fo. 

Guest. It is neceflary, therefore, as it feems, that that polity alone muft 
in the higheft degree be rightly eftablifhed, in which the governors are 
found to be truly, and not in appearance only, ícientific; whether they 
govern according to laws, or without laws; whether they rule over the 
obedient, or the refractory ; and whether they are rich or poor. For no 
one of thefe is of any confequence with refpect to rectitude of government. 

Soc. jun. Beautifully faid. 

Guest. Nor yet is it of any confequence, whether they purge the city 
with a view to its good, by putting to death or banifhing certain perfons ; 
or whether they fend out colonies, like a fwarm of bees, and thus diminifh 
the people; or whether, introducing certain foreigners, they make citizens 
of them, and thus increafe the city. For, fo long as, employing fcience and 
juftice, they caufe the city, to the utmoft of their power, to país from a 
worfe to a better condition, and preferve it in this ftate,—ío far, and accord- 
ing to fuch definitions, we fay that a polity is alone rightly eftablifhed ; but 
that fuch others, as we have mentioned, are neither genuinely nor truly 
polities. We muft likewife willingly tay that fuch polities as imitate this 
are conionant to reafon, and tend to things more beautiful, but that fuch as 
do not, tend to deformity by an imitation of things evil. 

Soc. JUN. Other things indeed, O guett, appear to have been difcuffed 
fufficiently: but it is not eafy to admit your affertion, that it is requifite to 
govern without laws. 


GUEST. 
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Guest. You have got before me a little, Socrates, by your queftion. 
For I was going to afk you, whether you admit all thefe things, or whether 
you find any difficulty in any thing that has been faid. It is however evident, 
that we now wifh to inquire concerning the rectitude of thofe that govern 
without laws. 

Soc. yun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. After a certain manner it is evident that legiflation pertains to 
the royal fcience: but it is beft, not for the laws to prevail, but a man who 
is royal in conjunction with prudence. Do you know why? 

Soc. JUN. Inform me. 

Guest. Becaufe law cannot, by comprehending that which is moft 
excellent, and at the fame time moft accurately juft, for all men, always 
enjoin that which is beft. For the diffimilitudes of men and aétions, and 
the unceafing reftleffnefs, as I may fay, of human affairs, do not permit any 
art whatever to be exhibited refpecting all things, and through every time, 
Shall we admit thefe affertions ? 

Soc. juN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But we fee that.law nearly endeavours to accomplifh this very 
thing, like a certain arrogant and ignorant man, who does not fuffer any 
thing to be done contrary to his own orders, nor any one to afk whether it 
would not be better to make fome new regulation, contrary to what he has 
ordained. 

Soc. yun, True. For the law does as you fay. 

Guest. But it is impoffible that a thing which is fimple fhould prevail 
in things which are never at any time fimple. 

Soc. JuN. It appears fo. 

Guest. The caufe, therefore, muft be found out why it is neceffary to 
eftablith laws, fince law does not poffefs the greateft rectitude. 

Soc. juu. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Are there not, therefore, among us, as alfo in other cities, certain 
exercifes of men collected together, whether belonging to the courfe, or to 
any thing elfe which is undertaken for the fake of contention ? 

Soc. JUN. There are very many fuch exercifes. 

Guest. Come then, let us again recall to our memory the mandates of 
thofe who prefide over gymnaftic exercifes according to art. 

Soc, 
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Soe. yun. What are their mandates ? 

Guest. They do not think that a fubtle divifion fhould be made, accord. 
ing to each individual, fo as to enjoin that which is adapted to the body of 
each ; but that attention fhould be paid to what is more common, and which 
is advantageous for the moft part, and to a many. 

Soc. jun. Excellent. 

Guest. Hence at prefent affigning equal labours to colle&ed bodies of 
men, they at the fame time impel them ta begin the conteft together, and 
to reft from the race, from wreftling, and from all the labours of the body, 
at one and the fame time. 

Soc. jun. They do fo. 

Guest. We, therefore, think that the legiflator who prefides over the 
herds of men, and enjoins them what is juft refpecting their compa&s with 
each other, cannot, while he gives laws to them collectively, accurately aflign 
what is fit to each individual. 

Soc. yun. This is likely to be the cafe. 

Guest. But I think that in a lefs fubtle way he will eftablifh laws for 
the multitude, and for the moft part, both written and unwritten, and fuch 
as are agreeable to the manners of the country. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. Right indeed. For how, Socrates, can any one attend fuffi- 
ciently to individuals through the whole of life, and accurately enjoin what is 
adapted to each? For, though he who poffeffes the royal fcience could, I 
think, do this, he would fcarcely prefcribe for himfelf thofe impediments 
which are called laws. 

Soc. jun. It appears fo, O gueft, from what has been now faid. 

Guest. Rather, O moft excellent youth, from what will be faid. 

Soc. jun. What is that? 

Guest. This. For we thus fay to ourfelves: If a phyfician, or mafter of 
gymnaftic, intending to travel, and to be abfent from thofe under his care 
for a long time, fhould think that thofe who are exercifed, or thofe who are 
dick, would not remember his precepts, he will wifh to write commentaries 
for them. Or how fhall we fay ? 

Soc. jun. That he will with to do fo. 

Guest. But what? If the phyfician fhould return fooner than he thought, 
VOL. IV. i x will 
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will he venture to order them certain other things befides thofe contained in 
his writings, if any thing better fhould occur for the fick, through winds, ’or 
any thing elfe, which is wont to take place through Jupiter, contrary to 
expectation? Will he think that he ought ftrenuoufly to perfevere in his 
former injun&tions, neither himíelf ordering any thing elfe, nor the fick 
man daring to do any thing different from his written prefcriptions ; thefe 
being medicinal and falubrious, but things of a different nature, noxious, 
and contrary to art? Or rather,eevery thing of this kind happening about 
all things according to fcience and true art, will not his edi&s become the 
moft ridiculous of all others? 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But fball not he who writes things juft and unjuft, beautiful and 
bafe, good and evil, and who eftablifhes unwritten laws for the herds of 
mankind, who live in cities according to written laws,—fhall not he, I fay, 
who has written laws according to art, or any other who refembles him, be 
permitted on his return to enjoin things different from thefe? Or, rather, 
would not this interdiction appear in reality tobe no lefs ridiculous than 
the former ? 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Do you know, therefore, what the multitude fay refpecting a 
thiwg of this kind? 

Soc. yun. I do not at prefent remember. 

Guest. But it is very fpecious, For they fay, if any one has found out 
Jaws better than thofe that are already eftablifhed, and can perfuade his 
citizens that they are better, he fhould eftablifh them; otherwife not. 

Soc. jun. Do they not, therefore, fay rightly ? 

Guest. Perhaps fo. But if fome one fhould introduce that which is beft, 
not by perfuafion, but by force, wbat name muft be given to this violence? 
Or, rather, firft an(wer me refpeting the former particulars. 

Soc. JUN. Of what particulars are you fpeaking ? 

GuzsT. If any one who is properly fkilled in the medical art fhould not 
perfuade but compela boy, or a man, or a woman, to do that which is 
better, but at the fame time contrary to written prefcriptions, what will be 
the name of this violence? Ought it not to be called rather any thing than 


a tranfgreffion of art, or a noxious error? And fhould we not fay that 
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every thing will happen to the compelled perfon, rather than any thing 
noxious and contrary to art from the compelling phyficians ? 

Soc. jun. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. But what is that error to be called which is contrary to the poli- 
tical art? Mutt it not be denominated bafe, evil, and unjuft? 

Soc. Jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But come, will not he be the moft ridiculous of all men, who 
fhould blame the violence of thofe that force men to act more juftly, better, 
and more beautifully than before, contrary to written precepts, and the laws 
of their country? And ought not every thing rather to be afferted of thofe 
that, are thus compelled, than that they fufter things bafe, unjuft, and evil? 

Soc. JUN. Your affertion is moft true. 

Guest. But if he who compels is rich, will his compulfions be juft, —but, 
if he is poor, unjuft? Or fhall we not rather fay, that he who effeéts what 
1s advantageous, whether he perfuades or does not perfuade, whether he is 
rich or poor, and whether he a&s according or contrarv to written in- 
junctions, will aét conformably to the moft true definition of the right 
government of a city? For a wife and good man will always govern iu 
this manner, always attending to the advantage of his fubjeéts, in the fame 
manner as a pilot is watchful for the fafety of the fhip and the failors. And 
as the pilot preferves the failors, not by written mandates but by exhibiting 
to them laws according to art, after tbe fame manner an upright polity will 
be produced by thofe who are thus able to govern, by exhibiting a ftrength 
of art better than the laws. And, in fhort, prudent governors never err 
in any part of their conduct, as long as they obferve this one thing, viz. 
by always diftributing that which is moft juft to the citizens, in conjunction 
with intellect and art, to preferve them, and, from being worte, render 
them better to the utmoft of their power. 

Soc. yun. Thefe affertions cannot be contradicted. 

GvzsT. Nor yet thofe. 

Soc. jun. What affertions do you mean? 

Guest. That no multitude whatever can receive that fcience, by which 
a city is governed according to intelle&, but that an upright polity mutt be 
inveftigated about a finall number, and a few, and one perion ; and that 
other polities are to be confidered as imitations, as we obferved a little before, 
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fome refembling this in a more beautiful, and others in a more deformed 
manner. ^ 

Soc. jun. How do you fay this? For I do not underftand what you juft 
now {aid refpecting imitations. 

Guest. He would not a& badly, who, after introducing a difcourfe of 
this kind, fhould defift before he had thown the error which is at prefert 
committed. 

Soc. jun. What error do you mean? 

Guzsr. It is requifite to inveftigate a thing of that kind, which is not 
altogether ufual, nor yet eafy to perceive ; but at the fame time we muft 
endeavour to apprehend it. For, fince an upright polity is that alone of 
which we have fpoken, do you not know that other polities ought to be 
preferved, while they ufe the inftitutions of this, and do that which we juft 
now praifed, though it is not moft right? 

Soc. JUN. What is that? 

Guest. That no citizen fhall dare to a& in any refpe& contrary to the 
laws, aud that he who dares to do fo fhall be punifhed with death, and 
fhall fuffer all extreme punifhments. "This is moft right and beautiful in 
the fecond place; for that which was juft now mentioned muft be ranked 
iu the firft place. But we fhould unfold the manner in which that which 
we call fecondary tubfifts. Or fhould we not? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But let us again return to images, to which it is always neceffary 
to aflimilate royal governors. 

Soc. jUN. What kind of images? 

Guest. The generous pilot, and, as Homer fays, the phyfician, who is of 


equal worth with many others. Let us confider the affair by devifing a 
certain figure in thefe things. 


Soc. JUN. Of what kind ? 

Guest. Such a one, as if we all conceived that we fuffered the moft dire 
things from thefe perfons. For fuch of usas they with to fave, they do fave ; 
and fuch as they wifh to injure, they injure by cutting and burning; at the 
fame time ordering money to be given them as a reward for this, not fpend- 
ing any thing themfelves on the fick, but they and their familiars making 
ufe of others. And laftly, receiving money either from the kindred or 
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from certain enemies of the fick man, they caufe him to die. Pilots too 
effect ten thoufand other things of this kind. For they defignedly leave men 
by,themfelves in certain receffes, and, committing an error in navigation, hurl 
them into the fea, and injure them in other refpeéts. In confequence of 
confidering thefe things, let us fuppofe that we confult how we may deprive 
thefe arts of their independent authority, fo that they may no longer poffets 
abfolute power, either over flaves or the free-borm Hence, we affemble 
together for this purpofe, and convene either all the people, or the rich only. 
In this aflembly, obfcure individuals and mechanics give their opinion re- 
fpecting the (hip and difeafes; viz. after what manner medicines, and medi- 
cal inftruments, fhould be employed about the difeafed ; and likewife fhips 
and nautical inftruments in navigation, in the dangers to which fhips are 
fubje&, through the winds, the fea, and pirates, and when there is occafion 
to fight with long íhips againft others of the like kind. Let us likewife 
fuppofe that the opinions, either of certain phyficians and pilots, or of other 
private perfons, given in this affembly, are inícribed in triangular tables 
and pillars, and that certain unwritten cuftoms of the country are eftablifhed, 
according to which in all future times navigation is to be conducted, and 
remedies for the fick adminiftered. 

Sec. jUN. You have fpoken of very abfurd things. 

Guest, Let us likewife fuppofe that yearly governors of the multitude 
are eftablifhed, whether chofen by lot from the rich, or from all the people ; 
and let them govern both fhips and the difeafed, according to thofe written 
inftitutions, — 

Soc. jun. Thefe things appear ftill more difficult. 

Guest. Let us likewife fee what is confequent to thefe things, For 
when the year of each governor is expired, it will be neceffary that courts 
of juftice fhould be eftablifhed, which are compofed either of chofen rich 
men, or from all the people, for the purpofe of calling the governors to 
account, and reproving them when requifite. Let every one likewife who 
is willing be permitted to accufe the governors, as neither governing the 
fhips, during the year, according to the written injunctions, nor according to 
the antient manners of their anceftors. And let the fame things be per- 
mitted to take place refpecting thofe that cure the difeafed. But let thole 
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that are convicted be punifhed in whatever manner the judges fhall think 
fit. 

Soc. jun. He, therefore, who voluntarily governs thefe men will moft 
juftly fuffer from them, and receive whatever punifhment they pleafe. 

Guest. Further ftill, it will be requifite that a law fhould be eftablifhed 
for all thefe, that if any one introduces a mode of piloting different from the 
written inftitutions, or.fhall be found inveftigating the falubrious, and the 
truth of the medicinal art, contrary to the writings, about winds, heat and 
cold, or devifing any thing whatever, about affairs of this kind ;—in the firít 
place, he fhall neither be called a pilot nor a phyfician, but a certain boaft- 
ful and garrulous fophift ; and, in the next place, he fhall be brought before 
a court of juftice, by any perfon whois willing, as one who corrupts other 
young men, and perfuades them that every one fhould be permitted to pilot 
fhips, and cure the difeated, not according to the laws, but according to his 
own wil. And if any one fhall be found perfuading either young or old men, 
contrary to the laws, and the written mandates, he fhall be punifhed in the 
extreme. For nothing ought to be wifer than the Jaws.  Befides, no one 
fhould be ignorant of the medicinal and the falubrious, nor of nautical 
affairs. For every one who is willing is permitted to learn the written 
mandates, and the cuftoms of his country. If thefe particulars, Socrates, 
fhould take place about thefe fciences, viz. about military concerns, the 
whole of hunting, and painting, imitation, and architecture, the formation 
of inftruments of every kind, agriculture, botany ; or, again, about the care 
pertaining to horfes, and herds of cattle of every kind, prophecy, the whole 
of fervile offices, the game of chefs, the whole of arithmetic in its fimple 
ftate, whether it is converfant with planes or depths, or fwiftnefs and flow- 
nefs ;—if thefe particulars, I fay, Mould take place about thefe {ciences, fo 
as to caufe them to be effeCted according to the written mandates, and not 
according to art, what fhall we fay? 

Soc. jun. It is evident that all arts muft be entirely fubverted, without 
ever being reftored, in confequence of the law which forbids inveftigation, 
So that life, which is at prefent difficult, would then be perfectly intolerable. 

Guest, But what will you fay to this? If we fhould compel each of the 
above-mentioned particulars to take place according to written injun@ions, 
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and fhould appoint as the guardian of thefe writings a man either chofen 
by fuffrage, or chance, but who paying no attention to them, either for 
the fake of a certain gain, or private pleafure, fhould endeavour, though 
ignorant of every thing, to act contrary to thefe mandates ; would not this 
be a greater evil than the former? 

Soc. JUN, It moft truly would. 

GuzsT. For he who fhould dare to a& contrary to thofe laws which have 
been eftablifhed from long experience by thofe who, confulting how to gra- 
tify the people, have perfuaded them to adopt them, will commit an error 
of a very extended nature, and fubvert every action in a much greater de- 
gree than written mandates are capable of effecting. 

Soc. JUN. How is it poffible he fhould not ? 

Guest. Hence, as it is faid, there is a fecond navigation for thofe that 
eftablifh laws and written mandates refpecting any thing whatever, viz. that 
neither one perfon, nor the multitude, fhould ever be fuffered to do any thing 
at any time contrary to them. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest, Will not thefe writings, therefore, be certain imitations of truth, 
compofed by intelligent men, in the greateft perfection of which they are 
capable ? 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest, But, if we remember, we have faid, that a man truly knowing 
in political concerns will do many things from art, without paying any at- 
tention to written mandates, when any thing occurs to him better than what 
he has left behind him in writing. 

Soc. jun. We did fay fo. 

GuzsT. And if any thing better than what is eftablifhed by law fhould occur 
either to an individual, or to the people at large, will they not in this cafe, 
to the utmoft of their power, act in the fame manner as the truc politician ? 

Soc. Jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. If, therefore, they fhould a& in this manner, without poffeffing 
fcience, they would attempt to imitate that which is true, but the whole of 
their imitation would be vicious; but if their conduct is the effect of art, 
this is no longer an imitation, but is a thing itfelf moft true. 

Soc. jun. It is fo in every refpect. 

Guest, 
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Guesr. It was likewife acknowledged by us above, that the multitude is 
incapable of receiving any art whatever. 

Doc. JUN. ft was. 

Guest. If, therefore, there is a certain royal art, the multitude of the 
rich, and the whole of the people, can never receive this politic fcience. 

Soc. yun. For how can they? - 

Guest. It is requifite then (as it feems) that fuch-like polities, if they in- 
tend to imitate as much as poffible that true polity which is governed accord- 
ing to art by one man, muft never do any thing contrary to their written 
laws, and the cuftoms of their country. 

Soc. JUN. You fpeak moft beautifully. 

GvEsT. When, therefore, the rich imitate this polity, we then denomi- 
gate fuch a polity an ariftocracy : but when they pay no attention to the 
laws, an oligarchy. 

Soc, JUN. So it appears. 

GuEsT. And again, when one man governs according to the laws, imi- 
tating him who is endued with fcience, then we call fuch a one a king, not 
diftinguifhing by name him who governs with fcience from the monarch 
who governs with opinion according to the laws. 

Soc. yun. We appear to do fo. 

Guest. If, therefore, one man governs, who truly poffeffes a fcientific 
knowledge of government, he is entirely called by this name a king, and by 
no other: for this alone, of the five names of the polities juft now men- 
tioned, belongs to him. 

Soc. Jun. So it appears. 

Guest. But when one man governs neither according to the laws, nor ac- 
cording to the cuftoms of the country, but at the fame time pretends that he 
poffeffes 2 fcientific knowledge, and that it is beft to a& in this manner, con- 
trary to the written mandates, though a certain intemperate defire and ig- 
norance are the leaders of this imitation, muft not a man of this kind be 
called a tyrant? 

Soc. JUN, Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Thus, then, we fay, a tyrant, a king, an oligarchy, an ariítocracy, 
and a democracy, will be produced; mankind indignantly bearing the au- 
thority of a monarch, and not believing that any m n will ever be found 
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worthy of fuch a government, fo as to be both willing and able to govern 
with virtue and fcience, and properly diftribute to all men things juft and 
holy. They are likewife fearful, that one man endued with abfolute power 
will injure, opprefs, and flay whomfoever he pleafes: though, if fuch a cha- 
racter fhould arife, as we have mentioned, he would be beloved, and his 
adminiftration, on account of its accurate rectitude, would alone render a 
polity happy. | 

Soc. juN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But now, fince no fuch king is to be found in cities, who, as if 
produced in a fwarm of bees, excels from the very beginning both in body 
and foul, it is requifite, as it feems, that men affembling together fhould 
compofe written inftitutions, treading in the footíteps of ‘the moft true 
polity. 

Soc. JUN. It appears fo. 

Guest. And fhall we wonder, Socrates, that in fuch-like polities thofe 
evils fhould take place which we behold at prefent, and which will fubfift in 
future, when they reft on the foundation of writteu mandates and long 
eftablifhed cuftoms, and not on the firm bafis of {cience? Or ou2ht we not 
rather to admire how ftrong a thing a city naturally is? For, though cities 
have fubfifted for an immenfe length of time in this condition, yet fome or 
them have continued ftable, and have not been fubverted ; at the fame time 
many of them, like veffels merged in the fea, have perifhed, do perifh, and 
will perifh, through the depravity of the pilots and failors, who are involved 
in the greafeff ignorance refpe&ing the greateft concerns; for though thev 
know nothing about political affairs, yet they think their knowledge of the 
political fcience is the moft clear of all fcientific knowledge. 

Soc. yun. Moft true. 

Guest. As, therefore, all thefe erroneous polities are full of difficulties, 
we fhould confider in which it is the leaft difficult and burthenfome to live; 
for, though this is fuperfluous with reipe& to our pretent inquiry, yet, per- 
haps, univerfally we all of us do all things for the fake of this. 

Soc. jun, It is impoffible it fhould not be requifite to confider this. 

Gust. Of three things, therefore, they fay that one is remarkably difh- 
cult, andat the fame time eafy. 

Soc. Jun. How do you fay? 
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Guest. No etherwife than as I faid before, that there are three polities, 
a monarchy, the government of a few, and the government of a many, 
which three polities were at firt mentioned by us in a confufed manner. 

Soc. Jun. There were. 

Guest. Bifecting, therefore, each of thefe, we fhall produce fix, fepa- 
rating from thefe the upright polity, as a feventh. 

Soc. Jun. How fo? 


Guest. We muft diftribute monarchy into the royal and the tyrannic; 
but the polity which is not compofed from a multitude, into an ariftocracy 
and oligarchy, which form an illuftrious divifion. Again, we formerly con- 
fidered the polity which is compofed from a multitude as fimple, and called 
it a democracy, but we muft now eftablifh this as twofold. 

Soc. JUN, How fo? And after what manner do we make this divifion? 

GuEsT. Not at all different from the others, though the name of this is 
now twofold. But to govern according to the laws, and to tranfgrefs the 
laws, is common both to this and the other polities. 

SOC. JUN. It is fo. 

Guest. Then, indeed, when we were inveftigating an upright polity, 
this fection was of no ufe, as we have fhown above : but fince we have fepa- 
rated it from the cthers, and have confidered the others as neceflary, in thefe 
we divide each according to the legal, and the tranfgreffion of law. 

SOC. JUN. It appears fo from what has now been faid. 

Guest. A monarchy, therefore, when conjoined with good written in- 
ftitutions, which we call laws, is the beft of all the fix polities; but when 
fubfifting without law is grievous, and moft burthenfome to live under. 

Soc. JUN. It appears fo. 

Guest, But the polity which is compofed of not many, ought to be con- 
fidered by us asa medium, in the fame manner as a few is a medium between 
one and many. But again, we fhould confider the polity which is com- 
pofed of many as in all things imbecil, and as incapable, when compared with 
the others, of accomplifhing either any great good or great evil; in confe- 
quence of authority in this pclity being divided according to {mall parts 
among many, Hence, this is the worft of all thefe legal polities, but the 
beft of all fuch as are illegal. And where all are intemperate, it is beft to 
live in a democracy; but where all are temperate, this polity is the worft 
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to live in. The firft and beft condition of life is in the firft polity, the 
feventh being excepted, For this muft be feparated from all the other poli- 
ties, in the fame manner as divinity from men. 

Soc. jun. Thefe things appear thus to fubfift and happen; and that muft 
be done which you mention. 

GuEsT. Ought not, therefore, the governors of all thefe polities (the go- 
vernor of the fcientific polity being excepted) to be withdrawn, as not being 
truly political but feditious characters; and as prefiding over the greateft 
images, and being fuch themfelves? And as they are the greateft imitators 
and enchanters, are they not the greateft fophifts of fophifts ? 

Soc. jux. This appellation ieems. to pertain, with the greateft rectitude, 
to thofe that are called politicians. 

GuEsT. Be it fo. This, indeed, is as a drama for us; juft as we lately faid 
that we faw a certain Centauric and Satyric Bacchic choir, which was to be 
feparated from the politic art, and now this has fcarcely been feparated by us. 

Soc. JUN. So it appears. 

GezsT. But another thing ftill more difficult than this remains, which is 
more allied to the royal genus, and which at the fame time it is more diffi- 
cult to underftand. And we appear to me to be affeded in a manner fimilar 
to thofe that purify gold. 

Soc. JUN. How fo? 

Guest. Thofe workmen firft of all feparate earth, ftones, and many other 
things ; but, after this, fuch things as are allied to gold remain, which are 
honourable, and alone to be feparated by fire,—I mean brafs and filver, and 
fometimes diamonds. Thefe being with difficulty feparated by fufion, 
{carcely fuffer us to fee that which is called perfectly pure gold. 

Soc. yun. So it is faid refpecting thefe things. 

Guest. After the fame manner, we alfo appear now to have feparated from 
the politic fcience things different, and fuch as are foreign and not friendly, 
and to-have left fuch as are honourable and allied to it. But among the num- 
ber of thefe, the military and judicial arts, and that rhetoric which commu- 
nicates with the royal fcience, perfuading men to aét juftly, and which, to- 
gether with that fcience, governs the affairs of cities, may be ranked. Thefe 
if fome one fhould after a certain manner feparate with facility, he will 
fhow naked and alone by himfelf that character which we are inveftigating. 
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Soc. JUN. It is evident that we fhould endeavour to do this. 

Guest. For the fake of an experiment, therefore, it will be evident: 
but we fhould endeavour to render it apparent through mufic. Inform me, 
therefore. 

Soc. JUN. What? 

Guest. Have we any difcipline of mufic, and univerfally of the fciences, 
concerning manual operations? 

Soc. Jun. We have. 

Guest. But what? Shall we fay that any one among thefe is a certain 
fcience which teaches us what we ought to learn refpe&ing thefe things, and 
what we ought not? Or how fhall we fay? 

Soc. yun. We muft fay that there is. 

Guest. Shall we not, therefore, confefs that this is different from the 
others ? 


Soc. jun. Yes. 
Guest. But whether muft we fay that no one of them rules over the 


other? or that the others rule over this? or that this, as a guardian, ought 
to rule over all the others? 

Soc. JUN. That this fcience ought to rule over the others, which teaches 
us, whether it is requifite to learn any one of them, or not. 

Guest. You affert, therefore, that it ought to rule over both the teacher 
and the learner. 


Soc. jun. Very much fo, 
Guest. And do you likewife affert, that the fcience which judges whether 


it is requifite to perfuade or not, fhould rule over him who is able to perfuade? 
Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 
Guest. To what fcience, therefore, fhall we attribute that which per- 
fuades the multitude and the crowd, through mythology, but not through 


doc&rine ? 
Soc. jun. I think it is evident that this is to be attributed to the rhetoric 


Ícience. 

Guest. But again, to what fcience fhall we attribute the power of judg- 
ing, whether we fhould act towards certain períons through pertuafion, or 
through a certain violence; or, univerfally, whether we ought ever to employ 


either perfuafion or violence ? 
C 
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Soc. yun. To that which rules over the arts of perfuafion and difcourfe. 

Guest. But this, as I think, will not be any other than the power of the 
politician. 

Soc. yun. You fpeak moft beautifully. 

Guest. Thus, therefore, the rhetoric appears to have been very rapidly 
feparated from the politic fcience, as being another fpecies, but fubfervient 


to this fcience. 

Soc. yun. Certainly. 

Guest. But again, what muft we conceive refpecting this power? 

Soc. yun. What power? 

Guest. That by which we war upon thofe againft whom we have de- 
clared war. Whether fhall we fay that this is endued with, or deprived of, 
art ? 

Soc. jun. How can we conceive that power to be deprived of art which 
the commanding art and all warlike actions employ ? 

Guest. But fhall we confider that power which is able to confult fcien- 
tifcally, whether it is proper to engage in war, or make peace, as different 
from this, or the fame with it? 

Soc. yun. From what has been before eftablifhed, it neceffarily foilows 
that it muft be different. 

GuEsT. Muft not, therefore, the military {cience have dominion over 
the warrior, if we in a fimilar manner follow what has been before advanced? 

Soc. JUN. It muft. 

Guest. What ícience then fhall we endeavour to evince as the defpot of 
the whole of the military art, which is thus fkilful and mighty, except the 
truly royal fcience? 

Soc. JUN. No other whatever. 

Guest. We muft not, therefore, confider the fcience of military com- 
manders as the fame with the political, to which it is fubfervient. 

Soc. JUN, It is not proper we fhould. 

GuEsT. But come, let us contemplate the power of julges who judge 
rightly. 

Soc. JUN. By all means. 

Guest. Is it not, therefore, capable of doing more than merely judging 
what is juft or unjuft, refpecting fuch compaéts as are legal, and which have 
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been eftablifhed by royal authority; employing for this purpofe its own pro- 
per virtue, fo as never to with to diffolve mutual accufations, either through 
the influence of certain gifts, or fear, or pity, or hatred, or love, contrary to 
the order of the legiflator ? 

Soc. JUN. It will never wifh to a& in this manner ; but that which you 
have mentioned is nearly the employment of this power, 

Guest. We find, therefore, that the ftrength of judges is not royal, but 
is the guardian of the laws, and fubfervient to the royal fcience. 

Soc. JUN. It appears fo. 

Guest. This alío muft be obferved, that no one of the abovementioned 
Íciences will appear to be the politic fcience to him who perceives all of 
them. For the province of the truly royal fcience is not to act itfelf, but to 
rule over thofe that are able to act, fince it knows the dominion and impulfe 
of thofe that are the greateft in the city, re{pecting what is opportune and 
the contrary: but it is the province of the other fciences to do as they are 
ordered. 

Soc. Right. 

Guest. Hence, fince the fciences which we have juft now difcuffed nei- 
ther rule over each other nor themfelves, but each is converfant with a cer- 
tain proper employment of its own, they are juftly denominated according 
to the peculiarity of their actions. 

Soc. JUN. It appears fo. 

Guesr. But rightly comprehending by a common appellation the power 
of that fcience which rules over all thefe, and takes care of the laws, and of 
every thing in the city, we may moft juftly, as it feems, call it the politic 
Ícience. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Shall we not, therefore, difcufs this fcience at prefent, according 
to the paradigm of the weaving art, fince all the genera pertaining to a city 
have become manifeft to us? 

Soc. JUN. And very much fo. 

Guest. We mutt therefore, as it feems, relate what the royal connection 
is, after what manner it weaves together, and what kind of web it produces 
for us. 

Soc. JUN. It is evident. 
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Guest. It is, indeed, a thing difficult to be evinced ; but, as it appears, it 
is neceffary it fhould be unfolded. 

Soc. jun. It muft, by all means. 

Guest. For, that a part of virtue differs from the fpecies of virtue, may 
be eafily proved from the opinion of the multitude, in oppofition to the con- 
tentious. 

Soc. jun. I do not underftand you. 

Guest. But again, thus confider. For I think that you confider fortitude 
as one part of virtue. 

Soc. JUN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And likewife, that temperance is different from fortitude, but 
that the former is a part of the fame thing as the latter. 

Soc, JuN. Yes. 

Guest. We muft dare to unfold a certain wonderful difcourfe refpeting 
thefe things. 

Soc. JUN. Of what kind ? 

Guest. That after a certain manner they are in many things very adverfe 
and contrary to each other. 

Soc. JuN. How do you fay? 

Guest. My affertion is by no means ufual, For all the parts of virtue aro 
faid to be friendly to each other. 

Soc. jun. It is fo faid. 

Guest. Let us confider, therefore, with the greateft attention, whether 
this is fo fimple, or differs more than any thing from thefe, in things of a 
kindred nature. 

Soc. Jun. Inform me how we are to confider. 

Guest. In all fuch things as we call beautiful it is proper to inveftigate, 
and refer them to two fpecies contrary to each other. 

Soc. jUN. You fpeak moft clearly. 

Guest. Have you ever then either praifed yourfelf, or heard fome other 
perfon: praifing fharpnefs aud fwiftnefs, either in bodies or fouls, or the 
motion of voice, or in fuch imitations of thefe as mufical and graphical imi- 
tations exhibit? 

Soc. juu. Undoubtedly I have. 
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Guest. Do you likewife remember after what manner praife is beftowed 
in each of thefe? 

Soc. JUN. By no means. 

Guest. Shall we, therefore, be able to point out to you my conceptions 
of this in words? 

Soc. juN. What fhould hinder? 

Guest. You feem to think a thing of this kind eafy. Let us confider it, 
therefore, in fubcontrary genera. For often, and in many actions, when we 
admire the fwiftnefs, vehemence, and acutenefs of thought, body, or voice, 
we praife them, and at the fame time employ one of the appellations of for- 
titude. 

Sec. yun. How fo? 

Guest. In the firft place, we fay it is acute and ftrenuous, fwift and vi- 
rile, and in a fimilar manuer vehement : and, univerfally, we praife all thefe 
natures, by applying this name to them in common. 

Soc. jun. We do. 

Guest. But what? Do we not often praife in many actions the fpecies 
of quiet generation ? 

Soc. JUN. And very much fo. ; 

Guest. Do we not, therefore, in praifing thefe, affert things contrary to 
what we did in praifing thofe? 

Soc. yun. How fo? 

Guest. We fay that each of thefe is quiet and temperate, and we admire 
thefe when they take place about cogitation ; but about actions, we admire 
the flow and the foft, about voice, the {mooth and the grave, all rhythmical 
motion, and the whole of the mufe which employs flownefs opportunely ; 
and to all thefe we give the appellation of the moderate, and not of for- 
titude. 

Soc. Jun. Moft true. 

GuEsT. But when both thefe take place unfeafonably, we then blame 
each of them, and call them by contrary names. 

Soc. juN. How fo? 

GuEsT. When they appear to be unfeafonably acute, fwift, and hard, we 
then call them infolent and infane ; but when they are unfeafonably grave, 
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flow, and foft, we call them timid and flothful. And we nearly find that 
thefe, and the nature of fortitude and temperance, are for the mott part 
contrary to each other, as being hoftile and feditious forms, and which are 
never mingled together in actions about things of this kind. We fhall like- 


wife find by inveftigation, that thofe who poffefs theíe in their fouls, are 
difcordant with each other. 

Soc. JUN. Where do you fay? 

Guest. In all thofe particulars which we have juft now mentioned, 
and, it is probable, in many others. For, I think, praifing fome things 
as their own property, on account of their alliance to both, but blaming 
others as things foreign, they become very adverfe to each other in many 
things. 

Soc. juN. They appear to do fo. 

Guest. This difference, therefore, is the {port of thefe fpecies. Buta 
difeafe the moft baneful of all others happens to cities about things of the 
greateft confequence. 

Soc. yun. About what tbings? 

, Guest. About the whole apparatus of living, as it is likely it fhould. 
For thofe who are remarkably modeft are always prepared to live a quiet life, 
attending privately to their own concerns, and being after a certain manner 
difpofed to affociate peaceably both with their fellow citizens and foreigners. 
Through this love, however, which is more unfeafonable than is fit, when 
they do that which they wifh to accomplifh, they become fecretly enervated, 
and render young men fimilarly affected. Hence, they are always fubject to 
injuries; and in a fhort time themfelves, their children, and the whole city, 
often by flow degrees, from being free become flaves, 

Soc. jun. You fpeak of a fevere and dire paffion. 

Guest. But thofe that verge more to fortitude, do they not incite the 
cities to which they belong to war, through a more vehement defire of a life 
of this kind than is becoming, and thus rendering many nations and poten- 
tates hoftile to their country, either entirely fubvert it, or bring it in fubjec- 
tion to the enemy ? 

Soc. jun. They do. 

GurzsT. How is it poffible, thcrefore, we fhould not fay, that in thefe 
things both genera are in the greateft degree adveríe to each otber ? 
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Soc. JUN. It isimpoffible we fhould fay otherwife. 

GuEsT. Have we not, therefore, found that which we were confidering 
in the beginning, that certain parts of virtue, which are not fmall naturally, 
differ from ach other, and that they likewife caufe thofe that puer them 
to do the fame? 

Soc. JUN. It appears we have. 

Guest. Let us again too confider this. 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. Whether there is any thing belonging to fynthetic fciences which 
has any one of its works, though it fhould be the vileft, compofed from 
things evil and at the fame time ufeful? Or fhall we fay, that every {cience 
always rejects things evil to the utmoft of its power, and receives fuch as 
are apt and ufeful? and that from thefe, which are both fimilar and diffimi- 
lar, collected into one, it fabricates one certain power and idea ? 

Soc. JUN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. The truly political fcience, therefore, according to nature, will 
never be willing that a city fhould be compofed from good and bad men; 
but it is very evident that it will firit of all examine every thing by difcipline, 
and, after the examination, will commit this employment to fuch as are 
able to inftru@ others, and at the fame time be fubíervient to others, itfelf 
commanding and prefiding: juft in the fame manner as the weaving art 
prefides over the wool-combers, and others that prepare the materials for 
weaving, and gives fuch orders to the preparatory workmen as it thinks will 
beft contribute to the work it has in view. 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. The royal fcience appears to me to do the very fame, permitting 
thofe that inftruct and educate others according to law, alone to exercife and 
teach that which being effected according to its temperature will produce 
worthy manners. But it punifhes with death, exile, and the greateft dif- 
grace, thofe that are unable to participate of fortitude, temperance, and 
fuch other things as tend to virtue, but through a depraved nature are vio- 
lently impelled to impiety, infolence and injuftice. 

Soc. JUN. This is faid to be the cafe. 

Guest. But thofe that are rolled like cylinders in ignorance and an 
abje& fpirit, it fubjugates to fervile employments. 
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Soc. Jun. Moft right. 

Guest. It preferves and defends, therefore, fuch as are naturally qualified 
for acquiring the generous and the noble, when properly difciplined, and who 
through art can be mingled with each other. And fuch among thefe as 
verge more to fortitude, it confiders as refembling ftrong thread in the loom 
on account of their folid manners; but fuch as verge more to modefty, as 
fimilar to fat andifoft matter; and, that we may ufe an image from the weav- 
ing art, as refembling faffron-coloured thread. And fuch as tend contrary 
to thefe, it endeavours to bind together aud conne& after the following 
manner, 

Soc. yun. After what manner? 

Guest. In the firft place, according to the allied, it harmonizes together 
the eternal part of their foul with a divine bond. But after that which is 
divine it harmonizes together their vivific part with human bonds. 

Soc. JUN. How again is this ? 

Guest. When true opinion becomes ftably inherent in the foul refpeting 
things beautiful, juft and good, and the contraries to thefe, we fay that the 
divine in the dzmoniacal genus is produced. 

Soc. jun. It is proper it fhould. 

Guest. Do we, therefore, know that a politician and a good legiflator 
ought alone to be able, with the Mufe of the royal fcience, to effe& this 
in thofe that are properly difciplined, aud whom we have juft now men- 
tioned ? 

Soc. jun. It is fit this fhould be the cafe. 

Guest. But he, Socrates, who cannot accomplifh a thing of this kind, 
muft by no means be called by the names which we are now inveftigating. 

Soc. yun. Moft right. 

Guest. What then? Muft not a brave foul, when it receives truth of 
this kind, become mild, and thus be willing in the higheft degree to partake 
of things jut? But when it does not receive it, muft it not be confidered as 
verging more to a certain favage nature? 

Soc. Jun, Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But what? Will not a foul of a modeft nature, when receiving 
thefe opinions, become truly temperate and moderate in a polity? But when 
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it does not partake of the things we are {peaking of, will it not be moft dif- 
gracefully branded with ftupidity ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Muft we not fay, that this connection and binding together of the 
evil with each other, and of the good with the evil, can never become ftable, 
and that no fcience will ever ferioufly attempt to accomplifh this with fuch 
as thefe? 

Soc. yun. For how can it? 

Guest. But in thofe alone who are endued with worthy manners from 
the firft, and who are educated according to nature, this bond is naturally 
implanted through the laws. In thefe, too, this art is a remedy ; and, as we 
faid before, the natural virtue of the parts is the more divine bond of things 
diffimilar, and tending to contraries. 

Soc. juN. Moft true. 

Guest. Since this divine bond exifts, there is fcarcely any difficulty in 
either underftanding the other bonds which are human, or in bringing them 
to perfection when underftood. 

Soc. jun. How fo? And what are thefe bonds? 

Guest. The communions of alliances and children, and thofe refpecting 
private locations and marriages. For many refpecting thefe things are not 
properly bound together for the purpofe of begetting children. 

Soc. jun. Why? 

Guest, Is it worth while to relate how anxioufly they purfue riches and 
power in thefe things ? 

SOC. JUN. lt is not. 

Guest. But it will be more juft to fpeak of thofe who make the human. 
race the object of their care, and to confider if they do any thing improperly. 

Soc. jun. It will. 

Guest. They do not indeed at all a& from right reafon, but purfue: 
prefent pleafure ; and in confequence of being delighted with thofe fimilar. 
to themfelves, and of not loving thofe that are diffimilar, they attribute the 
greateft part to moleftation, 

Soc. JUN. How fo? 

GuEsT, Thofe that are modeft feek after their own manners, and as 
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much as poffible marry thofe that are endued with them, and likewife marry 
their own offspring to fuch as refemble themfelves, The genus about for- 
titude acts in the fame manner, purfuing its own nature; when at the fame 
time it is requifite that both genera fhould a& in a manner entirely contrary. 

Soc. juu. How, and on what account ? 

Guest. Becaufe this is the natural condition of fortitude, that when 
it has been unmingled for many generations with a temperate nature, it is 
florid with ftrength in the beginning, but in the end becomes entirely efflo- 
refcent with infanity. i 

Soc. jun. It is likely. 

Guest. Again, a foul very full'of fhame, and void of audacious fortitude, 
when it has fubfifted in this manner for many generations, naturally becomes 
unfeafonably fluggifh, and at laft perfectly mutilated. 

Soc. JUN, And this alfo is likely to happen. 

Guest. We have faid that there is no difficulty in binding men with 
thefe bonds, if both genera have one opinion refpecting things beautiful and 
good. For this is the one and entire work of royal weaving, viz. never to 
fuffer temperate manners to fubfift apart from.fuch as are valiant, but, weav- 
ing together both thefe, from according opinions, honor, difhonor, and glory,. 
to collect from thefe a web fmooth, and,.as it is faid, well woven, and always. 
to commit in common the authority of governors in cities to thefe.. 

Soc. jun. How? 

Guest. Where it happens that one governor is fufficient, a prefident 
fhould be chofen who poffeffes both thefe; but where more than one is 
neceffary, parts of thefe muft be mingled together. For the manners of 
temperate governors are very cautious, juft, and falutary; but they. require 
acrimony, and a certain acute and practical temerity. 

Soc. jun. Thefe things alfo appear fo to me. | 

GvuEsT.. Again, fortitude with refpect to juftice and caution is more in- 
digent than thofe other virtues; but it excels them in a@ions. But it is 
impoffible that all things pertaining to cities, both of a private and public 
nature, fhould fubfitt beautifully, unlefs both thefe are prefent.. 

Soc. yun. Undoubtedly.. 

Guest. We mutt fay then that this end of the web of politic action is 
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then rightly woven, when the royal art, connecting the manners of brave 
and temperate men by concord and friendíhip, colle&s together their life 
in common, producing the moft magnificent and excellent of all webs i— 
and befides this, when, embracing in common all others in the city, both 
flaves and free-born, it holds them together by this texture, and governs and 
prefides over the city in fuch a manner that nothing may in any refpe& be 
wanting which is requifite to its felicity. 

Soc. yun. You have finifhed, O gueft, your defcription of the roval and 
political character moft beautifully. j 


THE END OF THE POLITICUS. 
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Law, confidered according to its firft fubfiftence in Deity, is juftly defined 
by Plato to be a diftribution of intellect (vov Šiævoun). As it originates, there- 
fore, from deity, and is thence participated by the human foul, it does not 
depend for its being among men on arbitrary will and mutual compact, but 
is truly an evolution of one of thofe eternal ideas or forms which the foul 
effentially contains. He, therefore, who diligently attends to what is faid 
by Plato in this dialogue, in his Laws, and Republic, concerning law, will find 
that it is a true mode of governing, which directs the governed to the beft 
end through proper media, eftablifhing punifhments for fuch as tranfgrefs, 
and rewards for thofe that are obedient to this mode. Hence the inftitu- 
tions of princes, when they are not true, and do not proceed to the beft end 
in a right path, are by no means laws, but decrees and edicts: for a work 
is frequently denominated legitimate from law, juít from being legitimate, 
and good, right and true from being juft; and therefore law is neceffarily 
good and true. It alío follows that law properly fo called is eternal and 
perfectly immutable: for that which is changed by times, places and opi- 
nions, is not a law, but an inftitute, 

According to Plato, too, it appears that there are four fpecies of laws. ‘The 
firft of thefe are Saturnian, or, in other words, fubfift in that deity, who accord- 
ing to antient theologifts is the fummit of the intelle€tual order. Thefe 
laws are mentioned by Plato in the Gorgias, where Socrates fays, ** This was 
the law in the times of Saturn, and now alfo fubfifts in the Gods," The 
fecond are Jovian, and are indicated in the Laws, where the Athenian gueft 
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fays “that Juftice follows Jupiter, being the avenger of thofe who defert 
the divine law," The third are fatal, as we learn from the Timzus, where 
it is faid that the Demiurgus ** difclofed to fouls the laws of Fate.” And the 
fourth are human. Since law, therefore, has a divine origin, all the illuftri- 
ous framers of laws with the greatcít propriety referred the invention of 
them to Deity. Hence Zoroafter, when he delivered laws to the Baétrians and 
Perfians, afcribed the invention of them to Oromafis; Hermes Trifmegiftus 
the Egyptian legiflator referred the invention of his laws to Mercury ; Minos 
the Cretan lawgiver to Jupiter; Charondas the Carthaginian to Saturn; 
Lycurgus the Lacedemonian to Apollo; Draco and Solon the Athenian 
legiflators to Minerva; Pompilius the Roman lawgiver to Ægeria; Za- 
molxis the Scythian to Vefta; and Plato, when he gave laws to the Mag- 
nefians and Sicilians, to Jupiter and Apollo, 


THE 


THE MINOS. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


SOCRATES AND MINOS. 


SOCRATES. 


Wuat is law with us? 

Min. About what kind of law do you interrogate ? 

Soc. What is that by which law differs from law, according to this very 
thing, the being law? For confider wnat I afk you. For I afk as if I fhould 
inquire what gold is; and if you in a fimilar manner fhould afk me, about 
what kind of gold I inquire, I fhould think you would not rightly interrogate. 
For neither does gold differ in any thing from gold, fo far asit is gold, nor 
a ftone from a ftone, fo farasit is aftone. Andin like manner, neither 
does law differ in any thing from law; but all laws are the fame. For 
each of them is fimilarly law ; nor is one more, but the other lefs fo. I atk 
you, therefore, the whole of this very thing, what law is; and if you have an 
anfwer at hand give it me. 

Min. What elfe, Socrates, will law be than things eftablifhed by law? 

Soc. Does fpeech alfo appear to you to be things which are fpoken? or 
fight things which are feen? or hearing things which are heard? Or is fpeech 
one thing, and are things fpoken another? Is fight one thing, and are things 
feen another? Is hearing one thing, and are things heard another? And, is 
law one thing, and are things e(tablifhed bv law another? Is this the cafe, or 
how does it appear to you? 

MiN. This now appears to me to be the cafe. 


Soc. Law, therefore, is not things eftablifhed by law. 
2A 2 MIN. 
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Min. It does not appear to me that it is. 

Soc. What law, therefore, may be, let us thus confider. If fome one 
fhould afk us refpeéting thofe things of which we have juft now fpoken,. 
fince you fay that things vifible are feen by the fight, what the fight is by 
which they are feen? we fhould anfwer him, that it is a fenfe which through 
the eyes manifefts colours to us. And if he fhould again afk us what the 
hearing is by which things are heard? we fhould reply, that it is a fenfe 
which through the ears manifefts to us founds. In like manner, if he fhould: 
afk us, fince legal inftitutions are legally eftablifhed by law, what is law by 
which they are thus eftablifhed? whether is it a certain fenfe, or manifeftation ?: 
in the fame manner as things which are learnt, are learnt by fcience render- 
ing them manifeft. Or is it a certain invention? juft as things which are 
difcovered are invented: as, for inftance, things falubrious and noxious are 
difcovered by medicine; but the conceptions of the Gods, as prophets fay, 
by divination. For the divining art is with us an invention of fuch like 
things : Or is it not? 

Mun. Entirely fo.. 

Soc. Which of thefe, therefore, may we efpecially prefume law to be ?° 
Shall we fay it is thefe dogmas and decrees ? 

Min. It appears fo to me. For what elfe can any one fay law is? So 
that it appears the whole of this which you afk, viz. law, is the dogma of. 
the city. 

Soc. You call, as it feems, law, political opinion. 

Min. I do. 

Soc. And perhaps you fpeak well; but perhaps we fhall know better in. 
the following manner. Do you fay that fome men are wife? 

Min. I do. 

Soc. Are not the wife, therefore, wife by wifdom? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But what? are the juft, juft by juftice? 

Min. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Are the legitimate, therefore, alfo legitimate by law? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. And the illegitimate, illegitimate by a privation of law ? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc, 
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Soc. And are the legitimate juft? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But the illegitimate unjuft } 

Min. Unjutt. 

Soc. Are not juftice and law, therefore,. things moft beautiful ? 

Min. They are. 

Soc. Andare not injuftice and illegality moft bafe ? 

Min. Yes. 

Sec. And does not one of thefe preferve cities and every thing elfe, but: 
the other deftroy and fubvert them ?. j : 

Min. Yes.. 

Soc. It is neceffary, therefore, dianoétically to confider law as fomething 
beautiful, and to inveltigate it as good. . 

Mix. How fhould we not? 

Soc. Have we not, therefore, faid that law is the dogma of the city ? 

Min. We have faid fo. 

Soc. What then? Are not fome dogmas good,.and others bad ? 

Min. They. are.. 

Soc. Law however is not bad.. 

Mun. It is not. 

Soc. It is not,. therefore, right fimply to determine that law is the dogma 
of the city.. 

Mix. It does not appear to me that it is. 

Soc. The affertion, therefore, does not accord with the truth, that law is 
a bafe dogma.. 

Min. It does not: 

Soc. Law however appears alfo to me to be a certain opinion. And 
fince it is-not a bafe opinion, is not this, therefore, evident, that it is a good. 
opinion, if law is opinion ?. 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But is not a certain good, a true, opinion? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. Is, therefore, true opinion the difcovery of being ? 


Min. It is.. 
soc, 
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Soc. Law, therefore, is the difcovery of being. 

Min. But, Socrates, if law is the difcovery of being, how is it that we 
do not always ufe the fame laws about the fame things, fince beings are dif- 
covered by us? . 

Soc. Neverthelefs law withes to be the difcovery of being; but men, as it 
feems, not always ufing the fame laws, are not always able to difcover that 
which law wifhes, viz. being. But come, let us fee if it will hence become 
evident to us, whether we always ufe the fame laws, or different laws at 
different times ; and if all of us ufe the fame laws, ‘or different perfons different 
laws. 

Mın. But this, Socrates, is not difficult to know, that neither do the fame 
perfons always ufe the fame laws, nor different perfons always different laws. 
Thus, for example, it is not a law with us to facrifice men, but this is con- 
fidered as unholy ; but the Carthaginians facrifice men, this being holy and 
legal with them ; fo that fome of them facrifice their fons to Saturn, as per- 
haps you have heard. And not only do Barbarian men ufe laws different 
from ours, but alfo thofe in Lycia. And as to the progeny of Athamas ', 
what facrifices do they perform, though they are Greeks? You alfo know 
and have heard what laws we formerly ufed concerning the dead, cutting 
the throats of the victims before the dead body was carried out, and calling 
thofe that carry the facrifices to the dead. And thofe ftill prior to thefe 
buried the dead at home; but we do none of thefe. Ten thoufand inftances 
likewiíe of this might be adduced. For the field of demon(tration is very 
wide, that neither we always think invariably the fame with ourfelves, nor 
men with each other. 

Soc. It is by no means wonderful, O beft of men, if you fpeak rightly, 
and this fhould be concealed from me. — But till you by yourfelf declare what 
appears to you, in a long difcourfe, and I again do the fame, we fhall never, 
as I think, agree. If however a common fubje& of fpeculation is propofed, 
ive fhall perhaps accord. If, therefore, you are willing, interrogating me, 
confider together with me in common, Or, if it is more agreeable to you, 
inftead of interrogating, anfwer. 

Msn. But I with, Socrates, to reply to any queftion you may propofe. 


1 Athamas was the fon of Æolus, and king of Thebes in Beeotia. 
6 Soc. 
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Soc. Come then. Whether do you think that juft things are unjuft, and 
unjuft things juft? Or that juft things are juft, and unjutt things unjuft ? 

Min. I indeed think that juft things are juft, and unjuft things unjuft. 

Soc. Is this opinion, therefore, entertained among all men, as well as 
here? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. Among the Perfians alfo ? 

MiN. And among tbe Perfiaus too. 

Soc. But is this opinion always entertained ? 

Min. Always. 

Soc. Whether are things which attraét more, thought by us to be heavier, 
but things which attract lefs, lighter? or the contrary ? 

Min. Not the contrary: but things which attract more are heavier, and 
things which attra& lefs are lighter. 

Soc. Is this the cafe, therefore, in Carthage and in Lycia? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. Things beautiful, as it feems, are every where thought to be beauti- 
ful; and things bafe to be bafe: but things bafe are not thought to be beau- 
tiful, nor things beautiful bafe. 

Mın. It is fo. 

Soc. As we may fay, therefore, in all things, beings are thought to be, 
and not non-beings, both with us and with all others. 

Mın. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. He, therefore, who wanders from being wanders from that which 
is legitimate. 

Min. Thus, Socrates, as you fay, thefe things always appear legitimate 
both to us and to others. But when I confider that we never ceaie tranf- 
pofing laws upwards and downwards, I cannot be perluaded by what you 
fay. 

Soc. Perhaps you do not perceive that thefe things thus tranfpofed con- 
tinue to be the fame. But thus confider them together with me. Did you 
ever meet with any book concerning the health of the fick ? 

Mın. I have. 

Soc. Do you know, therefore, to what art this book belongs ? 


Min. I know that it belongs to the art of medicine. 
Soc. 
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Soc. Do you, therefore, call thofe who are fcientifically fkilled about thefe 
things, phyficians ? 

Min. I call them fo. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do thofe that have a {cientific knowledge think 
the fame things about the fame, or do fome of thefe think differently from 
others about the fame things ? 

Miu. They appear to me to think the fame things. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do the Greeks alone accord with the Greeks 
about things of which they have a fcientific knowledge, or do the Barbariaus 
alfo both accord with each other about fuch things, and with the Greeks? 

Min. There is an abundant neceffity that both Greeks and Barbarians 
who poffefs a fcientific knowledge fhould accord in opinion with each other. 

Soc. You anfwer well. Do they not, therefore, always accord ? 

Min. Yes, always. 

Soc. Do not phyficians alfo write thofe things about health which they 
think to be true? 

Mix. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Things medicinal, therefore, and medicinal laws, thefe are the 
writings of phyficians. 

Mix. Things medicinal, certainly. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, are geometrical writings alfo geometrical laws? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. Of whom, therefore, are the writings and legitimate inftitutions 
concerning gardening ? 

Min. Of gardeners. 

Soc. Thofe laws, therefore, pertain to gardening. 

Min. They do. 

Soc. Are they not, therefore, the laws of thofe who know how to manage 
gardens? 

Min. How fhould they not? 

Soc. But gardeners poffeís this knowledge. 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But of whom are the writings and legitimate inftitutions concerning 

food? 

Min. Of cooks, 
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Soc. Thofe, therefore, are cooking laws. 

Min. Cooking. 

Soc. And of thofe, as it feems, who know how to manage the preparation 
of food. 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But cooks, as they fay, poffeís this knowledge. 

Min. They do poffefs it. 

Soc. Be it fo. But of whom are the writings and legal inftitutions con- 
cerning the government of a city? Are they not of thofe who {cientifically 
know how to govern cities ? 

Mın. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. But do any others than politicians and kings poffefs this knowledge ? 

Min. They alone poffefs it. 

Soc. Thefe writings, therefore, are political, which men call the writings 
of kings and good men. 

Min. You fpeak the truth, 

Soc. Thofe, therefore, who poffefs a fcientific knowledge do not at 
different times write differently about the fame things. 

Min. Certainly not. 

Soc. If, therefore, we fee certain perfons doing this, whether fhall we 
fay that thofe who aét in this manner are {cientific or unfcientific ? 

Min. Unícientific. 

Soc. Shall we, therefore, fay that what is right in every particular is 
legitimate, whether it be medicinal, or pertain to cooking, or to gardening? 

MiN. Yes. 

Soc. But with refpect to what is not right, this we no longer affert to be 
legitimate. 

Min. No longer. 

Soc. It, therefore, becomes illegitimate. 

Min. Neceffarily fo. 

Soc. Hence, in writings concerning things juft and unjuft, and, iu fhort, 
concerning the orderly diftribution of a city, and the manner in which it 
ought to be governed, that which is right is a royal law ; but that which is 
not right does not appear to be a royal law, becaufe fcience is wanting: for 
it 1s illegal. 
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Min. It is. 

Soc. We have rightly, therefore, acknowledged that law is the invention 
of being. 

Min. So it appears. 

Soc. Further ftill, this alfo we fhould confider in it: who is it that 
fcientifically knows how to {fow feeds in the earth? 

Min. The hufbandman. 

Soc. Does he then fow fit feeds in each foil ? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. The hufbandman, therefore, is a good diftributor of thefe things, 
and his laws and diftributions in thefe particulars are right. x 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But who is a good difpenfator of pulfations for melodies, and diftri- 
butes fuch things as are fit? And whofe laws alío, if he has any, are right? 
Min. The laws of the piper, and thofe of the harper. E 

Soc. He, therefore, who is moft legitimate in thefe things is in the moft 


eminent degree a piper. 


Min. Yes. 
Soc. But who in the beft manner diftributes nutriment to the bodies 


of men? Does not he do this who diftributes that which is fit? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. The diftributions, therefore, and the laws of this man are the bett: 
and he who is moft legitimate about thefe things is the moft excellent 


diftributor. 

Min. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Who is he? 

Min. The inftru&or of children. 

Soc. Does he know how to feed the flock of the human body in the beft 
manner ? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But who is he that feeds in the beft manner a flock of fheep? What: 
xs his name? l 

Mın. A thepherd. 

Soc. The laws, therefore, of the fhepherd are the beft for the fheep; 

Min. They are. 

Soc, 
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Soc. And thofe of the herdfman for oxen. 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. But whofe laws are the beft for the fouls of men? Are they not 
thofe of a king? 


MiN. They are. 
Soc. You fpeak well. Can you, therefore, tell me who among the 


antients was a good legiflator in the laws pertaining to pipes? Perhaps you 
do not recolleét. Are you, therefore, willing that I fhould remind you? 

Min. Perfe&ly fo. 

Soc. Marfyas, then, and his beloved Olympus the Phrygian were of this 
defcription. 

Min, True. 

Soc. The harmony produced by the pipes of thefe men is moft divine, 
and alone excites and unfolds thofe that ftand in need of the Gods !. It 
likewife alone remaius to the prefent time as being divine. 

Min. Thefe things are fo. 

Soc. But who among the antient kings is faid to have been a good legif- 
lator, and whofe legal inftitutions even now remain as being divine? 


Min. I do not recollect. 
Soc, Do you not know who they were that ufed the moft antient laws 


of the Greeks? 

Mın. Do you fpeak of the Lacedzmonians, and Lycurgus the legiflator ? 

Soc. Thefe inftitutions, however, have not perhaps been eftablifhed three 
hundred years, or very little more than this, But do you know whence the 
beit of their laws were derived ? 

Min. They fay, from Crete. 

Soc. Do they, therefore, of all the Greeks ufe the moft antient laws? 

Min. Yes. 

Soc. Do you know then who among thefe were good kings? I mear 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, the fons of Jupiter and Europa, by whom thefe 
laws were framed. 

Min. They fay, Socrates, that Rhadamanthus was a jut man, but that 
Minos was ruftic, morofe and unjuft, 


* Sce the fpeech of Alcibiades in The Banquet. 
2B2 Soc 
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Soc. You relate, O beft of men, an Attic and tragical fable. 

Min. Are not thefe things reported of Minos? 

Soc. They are not by Homer and Hefiod, whofe authority is greater than 
that of all the tragic poets from whom you affert thefe things. 

Min. But what do they fay about Minos? 

Soc. I will tell you, left you as well as the many fhould be guilty of 
impiety. For there is not any thing which is more impious than this ; zor 
as there any thing of which we ought to be more afraid, than of offending 
againf? THE GODS either in word or in deed". And next to this we fhould be 
fearful of offending againft divine men. We fhould however be very cau- 
tious, when we praife or blame any man, that we do not fpeak erroneoufly ;. 
and for the fake of this it is neceffary that we fhould learn to know good 
and bad men. For divinity is indignant when any one blames a man familar 
to himfelf, or praifes one diffimilar to him: but the former of thefe is the 
good man. Nor ought you to think that ftones, pieces of wood, birds and 
ferpents are facred, but that men are not fo: for a good man is the moft 
facred, and a depraved man the moft defiled, of all things. Now, therefore, 
fince Homer and Hefiod pafs an encomium on Minos, on this account I thus. 
Speak, lef you, being a man fhrung from a man, fhould fin in what you fay 
againft a hero the fon of Jupiters For Homer *, {peaking of Crete, that there 

re many men and ninety cities in it, fays that among thefe is Gnoffus, a 
great city in which Minos reigned, who for nine years converfed with the 
mighty Jupiter. This then is Homer's encomium of Minos, which though 
fhort is fuch as he does not give to any one of his heroes. For that Jupiter 
is a fophift?, and that the art itfelf is all-beautiful, he evinces as well in. 
many other places as here. For he fays that Minos converfed nine years 
with Jupiter, and went to be inítructed by him, as if Jupiter were a fophift. 
‘That Homer, therefore, does not beftow this honour of being inftructed by 
Jupiter on any other hero than Minos alone, muft be confidered as a wonder- 
ful praife, Ulyffes alfo, in {peaking of the dead *, reprefents Minos judging 


! This among many other paffages muft convince the moft carelefs reader, that Plato was a 
firm believer in the religion of his country. 
2 Odyff. lib. xix. ver. 172, &c. 
3 That is, one endued with wifdom ; for this is the original meaning of the word. 
4 Odcyff. lib. xi. 
with 
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with a golden fceptre in his hand; but neither here nor in any other place 
does he fpeak of Rhadamanthus as judging, or as converfing with Jupiter. 
On this account I fay that Minos is extolled by Homer beyond all other 
heroes. For that being the fon of Jupiter, he was only inftructed by 
Jupiter, contains no tranfcendency of praife. For the verfe which fays 
that Minos reigned nine years, and converfed with the mighty Jupiter, 
ficnifies that he was the affociate of Jupiter; fince ooo are difcouríes, and 
exports is an affociate in difcourfe. Hence, for nine years Minos went to 
the cavern of Jupiter, learning fome things, and teaching others, which 
during thefe nine years he had received from Jupiter. There are however 
fome who conceive capers to fignify the affociate of Jupiter in drinking and 
fport. But that thofe who thus conceive fay nothing to the purpofe, may 
be inferred from this, that, as both the Greeks and Barbarians are numerous, 
there are none among thefe who abftain from banquets, and that fport to 
which wine belongs, except the Cretans and the Lacedemonians, who were 
inftru&ed by the Cretans, In Crete, too, this is one of the other laws which 
Minos eftablifhed, that men fhould not drink with each other to intoxication. 
And this indeed is evident, that he made thofe things to be laws for his 
citizens which he thought to be beautiful. For Minos did not, like a bafe 
man, think one thing, and do another different from what he thought; but 
his affociation with Jupiter was as I have faid through difcourfe, in order 
to be inftruéted in virtue. Hence he eftablifhed thefe laws for his citizens 
through which Crete is perpetually happy, and alfo Lacedzemon, from the 
time in which it began to ufe thefe laws, in confequence of their being 
divine, But Rhadamanthus was indeed a good man; for he was in(tructed 
by Minos. He did not however learn the whole of the royal art, but that 
part of it which is of tbe miniftrant kind, and which poffeffes authority iu 
courts of judicature ; and hence he is faid to have been a good judge. For 
Minos employed him as a guardian of the laws in the city; but he ufed 
Talus * for this purpofe through the reft of Crete. For Talus thrice every 
year went through the villages in order to preferve the laws in them, and 
carried with him the laws written in tables of brafs; whence alfo he was 
called brazen. Hefiod alfo afferts things fimilar to thefe of Minos. For, 


1 A fon of Cres, the founder of the Cretan nation. 
6 having 
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having mentioned his name, he fays" that he was the moft royal of mortal 
kings, and that he reigned over many neighbouring men, having the {ceptre 
of Jupiter, with which alfo he governed cities, And he calls the fceptre of 
Jupiter nothing elfe than the difcipline of Jupiter, by which he governed 
Crete. 

Min. On what account then, Socrates, came the report to be fpread that 
Minos was an unlearned and morofe man ? 

Soc. On that account?through which you, O beft of men, if you are 
prudent, and every other man who intends to be celebrated, will be cautious 
never to offend a poet. For pcets are able to effe& much with refpeét to 
opinion, both in praifing men and blaming them. In this particular, there- 
fore, Minos erred when he warred on this city, in which there is much other 
wifdom, together with tragic and other poets of every defcription. But the 
tracedy here is antient, not originating, as is generally thought, from Thefpis, 
nor from Phrynicus; but, if you confider, you will find that it is a very antient 
invention of this city. Tragedy indeed is of all poetry the moft pleafing to 
the vulgar, and the moft alluring; to which applying ourfelves we have taken 
vengeance on Minos, for which he has compelled us to pay thofe tributes. 
In offending us, therefore, Minos erred; whence, in reply to your queftion, 
he became infamous. For that he was a good man, a friend to law, and a 
good fhepherd of the people, as I have before obferved, this is the greateft 
token, that his laws are immutable, in confequence of having well difcovered 
the truth concerniug the government of a city. 

MiN. You appear to me, Socrates, to have difcovered a probable reafon. 

Soc. If, therefore, I fpeak the truth, do not the Cretans, the citizens of 
Minos and Rhadamnathus, appear to you to have ufed the moft antient laws? 

Mın. They do. 

Soc. Thefe, therefore, were the beft legiflators of the antients, and were 
alfo fhepherds of men; juft as Homer likewife fays, that a good general is 
the fhepherd of the people. 

Min. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Come then, by Jupiter, who prefides over friendfhip, if any one who 


t What Plato here cites from Hefiod is not to be found in any of the writings of that poet 
mow extant. 
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is a good legiflator and fhepherd of the body fhould afk us what thofe things 
are which when diftributed to the body will make it better, we fhould well 
and briefly an(wer, that they are nutriment and'labour, the former of which 
by increafing, and the latter by exercifing, give ftability to the body. 

Min. Right. 

Soc. If, therefore, after this, that good legiflator and fhepherd fhould alfo 
afk us what thofe things are which being diftributed to the foul make it better, 
what fhall we anfwer, that we may not be afhamed of ourfelves and of our 
age? 

Mix. I am no longer able to anfwer this queftion. 

Soc. It is however difgraceful to the foul of each of us, if we fhould appear 
to be ignorant of things pertaining to our fouls, in which good and evil are 
contained, but to be knowing in particulars pertaining to the body, and to 
other things. 


THE END OF THE MINOS. 
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THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES. 


THE elevation and greatnefs of mind for which Socrates was fo juftly 
celebrated by antiquity, are perhaps no where fo confpicuoufly difplayed as 
in this his Apology. In a fituation in which death itfelf was prefented to 
his view, he neither deviates from the moft rigid veracitv, nor has recourfe 
to any of thofe abje& arts, by which in fimilar circumftances pity is gene- 
rally folicited and punifhment fometimes averted. His whole difcourfe, 
indeed, is full of fimplicity and noble grandeur, and is the energetic language 
of conícious innocence and offended worth. 

The caufes that occafioned this Apology were as follow :—Ariftophanes, 
at the inftigation of Melitus, undertook, in his comedy of The Clouds, to 
ridicule the venerable chara&er of Socrates, on the {tage ; and the way being 
once open to calumny and defamation, the fickle and licentious populace 
paid no reverence to the philofopher, whom they had before regardcd as a 
being of a fuperior order. When this had fucceeded, Melitus ftood forth to 
criminate him, together with Anytus and Lycon; and the philofopher was 
fummoned before the tribunal of the Five Hundred. He was accufed of 
making innovations in the religion. of his country, and corrupting the 
youth. But as both thefe accuíations muft have been obvioufly falfe to 
an unprejudiced tribunal, the accufers relied for the fuccefs of their cauíe on 
perjured witneffes, and the envy of the judges, whofe ignorance would readily 
yield to mifreprefentation, and be influenced and guided by falfe cloquence 
and fraudulent arts. That the perfonal enemies indeed of Socrates, vile cha- 
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racters, to whom his wifdom and his virtue were equally offenfive, fhould have 
accufed him of making innovations in the religion of Greece, is by no means 
furprifing ; but that very many of modern times fhould have believed that 
this accufation was founded in truth, and that he endeavoured to fübvert the 
do&rine of polytheifm, is a circumftance which by the truly learned reader 
muft be ranked among the greateft eccentricities of modern wit. For to 
fuch a one it will moft clearly appear from this very Apology, that Socrates 
was accufed of impiety for afferting that he was connected in a very tran- 
icendant degree with a prefiding demon, to whofe dire&ion he confidently 
fubmitted the conduct of his life. For the accufation of Melitus, that he 
introduced other novel daemoniacal natures, can admit of no other conftruc- 
tion. Befides, in the courfe of this Apology he afferts, in the moft unequi- 
vocal aud folemn manner, his belief in polytheiím ; and this is indubitably 
confirmed in many places by Plato, the moft genuine of his difciples, and 
the moft faithful recorder of his doctrines. The teftimony of Xenophon too 
on this point is no lefs weighty than decifive. ‘1 have often wondered,” 
fays that hiftorian and philofopher !, ** by what arguments the Athenians who 
condemned Socrates perfuaded the city that he was worthy of death. For, 
in the firít place, how could they prove that he did not believe in the Gods 
in which the city believed? fince it was evident that he often facrificed at 
home, and often on the common altars of the city. It was alfo not un- 
apparent that he employed divination. For a report was circulated, that 
fignals were given to Socrates, according to his own aflertion, by a demo- 
niacal power; whence they efpecially appear to me to have accufed him of 
introducing new dzemoniacal natures. He however introduced nothing new, 
nor any thing different from the opinion of thofe who, believing in divination, 
make ufe of auguries and oracles, fymbols and facrifices. For thefe do not 
apprehend that either birds, or things which occur, know what is advan- 
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tageous to the diviners; but they are of opinion that the Gods thus fignify 
to them what is beneficial; and he alfo thought the fame. Again, in 
another place, he obferves as follows: ‘* Socrates ' thought that the Gods 
take care of men not in fuch a way as the multitude conceive. For they 
think that the Gods know fome things, but do not know others. But Socrates 
thought that the Gods know all things, as well things faid and done, as 
thofe deliberated in filence. That they are alío everywhere prefent, and 
fignify to men concerning all human affairs. I wonder, therefore, how the 
Athenians could ever be perfuaded that Socrates was not of a found mind 
refpecting the Gods, as he never faid or did any thing impious concerning 
them. But all his fayings aud all his actions pertaining to the Gods were 
fuch as any one by faying and doing would be thought to be moft pious.” 
And laitly, in another place he obferves, ‘That it was evident that Socrates 
worfhipped the Gods the moft of all men *." 

After fuch unequivocal teftimony, no other reafon can be affigned for 
that ftrange pofition of the moderns, that Socrates ridiculed the religion of 
his country, than a profound ignorance of one of the moft important tenets 
of the heathen religion, and which may alfo be confidered as ranking among 
the firft of the moft magnificent, fcientific, and divine conceptions of the 
human mind. The tenet I allude to is this, that the effential, which is the 
moft perfec energy of deity, is deific; and that his firft and immediate 
progeny mutt as neceffarily be Gods, that is, beings tranfcendantly fimilar to 
himfelf, and poffeffing thofe characteriftics fecondarily which he poffeffes 
firimarily, as heat is the immediate offspring of fire, and coldnefs of fnow. 
From being unacquainted with this mighty truth, which is coeval with the 
univerfe itfelf, modern theologifts and fophifts have dared to defame the 
religion of Greece, and, by offering violence to the facred pages of antiquity, 
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have made the great Socrates himfelf become the patron of their own fhallow 
and diftorted conceptions. But to return to the Apology. 

Lyfias, one of the moft celebrated orators of the age, compofed an oration, 
in a laboured and pathetic ftyle, which he offered to Socrates to be prc- 
nounced as his defence in the prefence of his judges. Socrates however 
refufed it, obferving, that a philofopher ought to be confpicuous for magna- 
nimity and firmnefs of foul, Hence, in his Apology, he paid no attention 
to the fplendor of diction, but trufted wholly to the intrinfic dignity of his 
fentiments, He contented himfelf with fpeaking to his judges as he ufed 
to do in common difcourfe, and with propofing queftions to his accufers. 
Hence his defence was entirely the fpontaneous effufions of his genius 5 
fimple and plain, yet nervous and dignified. 

Several perfons who affifted in the court upon this occafion, befides Plato, 
drew up the Apology of Socrates. Among the reft Xenophon compiled one 
from the relation of Hermogenes the fon of Hipponicus, for he himfelf was 
not then at Athens. None of them are extant, however, but thofe of Plato 
and Xenophon, And of thefe, the firft is in every refpe& worthy the greateft 
difciple of Socrates; but the other prefents us with an imperfect copy, 
becaufe compofed by a difciple that was abfent. This imperfe&t copy, how- 
ever, fufficiently proves that the fubítance of this Apology is accurate, how 
much foever it may have been amended by paffing torougn fuch a hand as 
that of Plato. jm me 
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I KNOW not, O Athenians, how you may be affected by my accufers: I 
indeed have through them almoft forgotten myfelf, fo perfuafively have they 
Ípoken; though, as I may fay, they have not afferted any thing which is 
true. But among the multitude of their falfe affertions I am moft furprifed 
at this, in which they fay that you ought to beware of being deceived by me, 
as if I were an eloquent fpeaker. For that they fhould not be afhamed of 
afferting that which will be immediately confuted by me in reality, fince in 
the prefent inftance I fhall appear to you to be by no means eloquent,— 
this feems to me to be the confummation of impudence; unlefs they call 
him eloquent who fpeaks the truth. For, if thev affert this, I fhall indeed 
acknowledge myfelf to be a rhetorician, though not according to their 
conceptions. ‘They have not then, as I faid, afferted any thing which is true ; 
but from me you will hear all the truth. Not, by Jupiter, O Athenians, 
that you will hear from me a difcourfe fplendidly decorated with nouns aud 
verbs, and adorned in other refpects, like the harangues of thefe men; but 
you will hear me fpeaking in fuch language as may cafually prefent itfelf. 
For I am confident that what I fay will be juft, nor let any one of you 
expe& it will be otherwife: for it does not become one of my age to 
come before you like a lad with a ftudied difcourfe. And, indeed, I vely 
much requeft and befeech you, O Athenians, that if you fhould hear me 
apologizing in the fame terms and modes of expreflion which I am ac- 
cuftomed to ufe in the Forum, on the Exchange and public Banks, and in 
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other places, where many of you have heard me,—that you will neither wonder 
nor be difturbed on this account; for the cafe is as follows :—I now for the 
firft time come before this tribunal, though I am more than feventy years old; 
aud confequently I am a ftranger to the mode of {peaking which is here adopted. 
As, therefore, if I were in reality a foreigner, you would pardon me for ufing 
the language and the manner in which I had been educated, fo now I requeft 
you, and this juftly, as it appears to me, to fuffer the mode of my diétion, 
Whether it be better or worfe, and to attend to this, whether I fpeak what is juft 
or not: for this is the virtue of a judge, as that of an orator is to fpeak the truth.. 

In the firft place, therefore, O Athenians, it is juf that 1 fhould anfwer 
the firft falfe accufations of me, and my firft accufers, and afterwards the 
latter accufations, and the latter accufers. For many have been accufers 
of me to you for many years, and who have aflerted nothing true, of whom 
I am more afraid than of Anytus and his accomplices, though thefe indeed are 
powerful in perfuading ; but thofe are ftill more fo, who having been con- 
verfant with many of you from infancy, have perfuaded you, and accufed 
mefalíely. For they have faid, that there is one Socrates, a wife man, 
ftudious of things on high, and exploring every thing under the earth, and 
who alfo can make the worfe to be the better argument. Thefe men, O 
Athenians, who fpread this report are my dire accufers. For thofe who 
hear it think that fuch as inveftigate thefe things do not believe that there are 
Gods. In the next place, thefe accufers are numerous, and have accufed 
me for a long time. They alfo faid thefe things to you in that age in which 
you would moft readily believe them, fome of you being boys and lads ; and 
they accufed me quietly, no one fpeaking in my defence. But that which 
is moft irrational of all is this, that neither is it poffible to know and tell 
their names, except fome one of them fhould be a comic! poet. Such 
however as have períuaded you by employing envy and calumny, together 
with thofe who being perfuaded themfelves have perfuaded others,—with- 
refpect to all thefe, the method to be adopted is moft dubious. For it is 
not poffible to call them to account here before you, nor to confute any one 
of them ; but it is neceffary, as if fighting with fhadows, to make my defence 
and refutation without any to anfwer me. Confider, therefore, as I have 
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faid that my accufers are twofold, fome having accufed me lately, and others 
formerly; and think that it is neceffary I fhould anfwer the latter of thefe 
firt; for you alfo have heard thefe my accufers, and much more than you 
have thofe ty whom I have been recently accufed. Be it fo. I muft 
defend myfelf then, O Athenians, and endeavour in this fo fhort a fpace of 
time to remove from you the calumny which you have fo long entertained. 
I with, therefore, that this my defence may effect fomething better both 
for you and me, and that it may contribute to fome more important end. 
I think however that it will be attended with difficulty, and I am not entirely 
ignorant what the difficulty-is. At the fame time let this terminate as 
Divinity pleafes. It is my bufinefs to obey the law, and to make my 
apology 

Let us repeat, therefore, from the beginning what the accufation was, 
the fource of that calumny in which Melitus confiding brought this charge 
againft me. Be it fo. What then do my accufers fay? For their accufa- 
tion muft be formally recited as if given upon oath. It is this: SOCRATES 
ACTS WICKEDLY, AND WITH CRIMINAL CURIOSITY INVESTIGATES THINGS 
UNDER THE EARTH, AND IN THE HEAVENS... HE ALSO MAKES THE 
WORSE TO BE THE BETTER ARGUMENT; AND HE TEACHES THESE THINGS 
TO OTHERS, Such is the accufation: for things of this kind you alfo have 
yourfelves feen in the comedy of Ai Roghanes: ! : for there one Socrates is 
carried about, who affirms that he walks upon the air, and idly afferts many 
other trifles of this nature; of which things however I neither know much 
nor little. Nor dol fay-this as defpifing fuch a fcience, if there be any one 
wife about things of this kind, left Melitus fhould charge me with this as a 
new crime, Boi becaufe, O Athenians, I have no fuch kaswledae, I adduce 
many of you as witneffes of this, aud I call upon fuch of you as have at 
any time heard me difcourfing, and there are many fuch among you, to 
teach and declare to each other, if you have ever heard me (peak much or 
little about things of this kind. And from this you may know that other 
things alio, which the multitude affert of me, are all of them of a fimilar 
nature: for no one of them is true. For neither if you have heard any 
one affert that I attempt to teach men, and that I make money by fo doing,— 
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neither is this true. This indeed appears to me to be a beautiful thing, if 
fome one is able to in(tru& men, like Gorgias the Leontine, Prodicus the 
Cean, and Hippias the Elean. Foreach of thefe, in the feveral cities which 
he vifits, has the power of perfuading the young men, who are permitted to 
applv themfelves to fuch of their own countrymen as they pleafe without 
any charge, to adhere to them only, and to give them money and thanks 
befides for their inftru&ion. ‘There is alfo another wife man, a Parian, who 
I hear has arrived hither. For it happened that I once met with a man 
who {pends more money on the fophifts than all others, —1 mean Callias the fon 
of Hipponicus. I therefore afked him, for he has two fons, O Callias, faid 
I, if your two fons were two colts or calves, fhould we not have (ome one to 
take care of them, who would be paid for fo doing, and who would make 
them beautiful, and the poffeffors of fuch good qualities as belong to their 
nature? But now, fince your fons are men, what mafter do you intend to 
have for them? Who is there that is fcientifically knowing in human and 
political virtue of this kind? For I think that you have confidered this, 
fince you have fons. Is there fuch a one, faid I, or not? "There cer- 
tainly is, he replied. Who is he? faid T. And whence is he? And for how 
much money does he teach? It is Evenus the Parian, faid he, Socrates, and he 
teaches for five mine (151.). And I indeed have confidered Evenus as bleffed, 
if he in reality poffeffes this art, and fo elegantly teaches. I, therefore, 
fhould alfo glory and think highly of myfelf, if T had a {cientific knowledge 
of thefe things; but this, O Athenians, is certainly not the cafe. 

Perhaps, however, fome one may reply: But, Socrates, what have you done 
then? Whence have thefe calumnies againít you arifen? For unlefs you 
had more curioufly employed yourfelf than others, and had done fomething 
different from the multitude, fo great a rumour would never have been 
raiíed againft you. Tellus, therefore, what it is, that we may not pafs an 
unadvifed fentence againft you. He who fays thefe things appears to me to 
fpeak juftly, and I will endeavour to fhow you what that is which has occa- 
fioned me this appellation and calumny. Hear, therefore; and though per- 
haps I fhall appear to fome of you to jeft, yet be well affured that I fhall tell 
you all the truth, For I, O Athenians, have acquired this name through 
nothing. elfe than a certain wifdom. But of what kind is this wifdom? 
Perhaps it is human wifdom. For this in reality I appear to poffefs. Thofe 
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indeed whom I juft now mentioned poffeffed perhaps more than human 
wifdom, which I know not how to denominate : for I have no knowledge 
of it. And whoever fays that I have, fpeaks falfely, and afferts this to 
calumniate me. But, O Athenians, be not difturbed if I appear to fpeak 
fomewhat magnificently of myfelf. For this which I fay is not my own 
affertion, but I fhall refer it to one who is confidered by you as worthy of 
belief. For I fhall adduce to you the Delphic Deity himfelf as a teftimony 
of my wifdom, if I have any, and of the quality it poffeffes. You certainly 
then know Chzrepho: he was my dffociate from a youth, was familiar 
with moft of you, and accompanied you in and returned with you from your 
exile. You know, therefore, what kind of a man Chzrepho was, and 
how eager in all his undertakings. He then, coming to Delphi, had the 
boldnefs to confult the oracle about this particular. Be not, as I faid, O 
Athenians, difturbed: for he afked if there was any one more wife than I 
am. The Pythian prieftefs, therefore, anfwered that there was not any 
one more wife. His brother can teftify to you the truth of thefe things; 
for Cherepho himfelf is dead. 

Confider then on what account I affert thefe things: for I am going 
to inform you whence this calumny againft me arofe. When, therefore, 
I had heard this anfwer of the oracle, I thus confidered with myfelf, What 
does the God fay? and what does he obícurely fignify? For Iam not 
conícious to mytelf that I am wife, either in a great or in a fmall degree. 
What then does he mean in faying that I am moft wife? For he docs not 
lie, fince this is not lawful to him. And for a long time, indeed, I was 
dubious what he could mean. Afterwards with confiderable difficulty I 
betook myfelf to the following mode of inveftigating his meaning. I went 
to one of thofe who appear to be wife men, that here if any where I might 
confute the prediction, and evince to the oracle that this man was more 
wife than I. Surveying, therefore, this man, (for there is no occafion to 
mention his name, but he was a politician ;) while I beheld him and dif- 
courfed with him, it fo happened, O Athenians, that this man appeared to 
me to be wife in the opinion of many other men, and efpecially in his own, 
but that he was not fo. And afterwards I endeavoured to fhow him 
that he fancied himfelf to be wife, but was not. Hence I became 
odious to him, and alfo to many others that were prefent. Departing, 
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therefore, I reafoned with myfelf that I was wifer than this man. For it 
appears that neither of us knows any thing beautiful or good : but ne indeed 
not knowing, thinks that he knows fomething; but J, as I do not know anv 
thing, neither do I think that I know. Hence in this trifling particular I 
appear to be wifer than him, becaufe I do not think that I know things 
which I do not know. After this I went to ancther of thofe who appeared 
to be wifer than him; and of him alfo I formed the fame opinion. Hence 
alfo I became odious to him and many others. 

Afterwards however I went to others, fufpecting and grieving and fear- 
ing that I fhould make enemies. At the fame time however it appeared to 
me to be neceffary to pay the greateft attention. to the oracle of the God, 
and that, confidering what could be its meaning, I fhould go to all that 
appeared to poífefs any knowledge. And by the dog ', O Athenians, (for 
it is neceflary to tell you the truth,) that which happened to me was as 
follows. Thofe that were moft celebrated for their wifdom appeared to 
me to be moft remote from it; but others who were confidered as far 
inferior to them poffeffed more of intellect, But it is neceffary to relate to 
you my wandering, and the Jabours as it were which 1 endured, that the 
oracle might become to me unconfuted. For after the politicians I went 
to the poets both tragic and dithyrambic, and alfo others, expecting that I 
fhould here immediately find myfelf to be lefs wife than thefe. Taking up, 
therefore, fome of their poems which appeared to me to be the moft 
elaborately written, I afked them what was their meaning, that at the fame 
time I might learn fomething from them. I am afhamed indeed, O Athe- 
nians, to tell you the truth ; but at the fame time it muft be told. For, as 
I may fay, all that were prefent would have fpoken better about the things 
which they had compofed. I difcovered this, therefore, in a fhort time 
concerning the poets, that they did not effe& by wifdom that which they 
did, but by a certain genius and from enthufiaftic energy, like prophets and 
thofe that utter oracles. For thefe alfo fay many and beautiful things, but 
they underftand nothing of what they fay. Poets, therefore, appeared to 
me to be affected in a fimilar manner. And at the fame time I perceived 


? “Padaparbuos opucs ovros, à xaTa nuvos, 1 xnvos, Å wraTavev, À xpiov, À Tivos anov Toiovtove Schol. 
Grzc. in Plat. p. 5. i. e. ** This is the oath of Rhadamanthus, who {wore by the dog, or the 
goofe, or the plane tree, or the ram, or fomething elfe of this kind.” h 
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that they confidered themfelves, on account of their poetry, to te the wifeft 
of men in other things, in which they were not fo. I departed, therefore, 
alfo from them, thinking that I furpaffed them by the very fame thing in 
which I furpaffed the politicians. 

In the laft place, therefore, I went to the artificers. For I was conícious 
to myfelf that I knew nothing, as I may fay, but that thefe men poffetled 
knowledge, becaufe I had found them acquainted with many and beautiful 
things. And in this indeed I was not deceived; for they knew things 
which I did not, and in this they were wifer than I. But, O Athenians, 
good artificers alfo appeared to me to have the fame fault as the poets. 
For each, in confequence of performing well in his art, thought that he was 
alfo moft wife in other things, and thofe the greateft. And this their error 
obfcured that very wifdom which they did poflefs. I therefore afked my- 
{elf in behalf of the oracle, whether 1 would choofe to be as I am, poffefling 
no part either of their wifdom or ignorance, or to have both which they 
poffefs. I anfwered, therefore, for myfelf and for the oracle, that it was 
advantageous tor me to be as I am. 

From this my inveftigation, O Athenians, many enmities were excited 
againft me, and fuch as were moft grievous and weighty, fo that many 
calumnies were produced from them ; and hence I obtained the appellation 
of the wife man. For thofe that hear me think that I am wife in thete 
things, the ignorance of which I confute in others. It appears however, 
O Athenians, that Divinity is wife in reality, and that in this oracle he fays 
this, that human wifdom * is but of little, or indeed of no worth ; and it 
feems that he ufed my name, making me an example, as if he had faid, He, 
O men, is the wifeft among you, who, like Socrates, 4nows that he is in 
reality of no worth with refpect to wifdom. Thefe things, therefore, 
going about, I even now inquire and explore in obedience to the God, both 
among citizens and ftrangers, if any one of them appears to me to be wife; 
and when I find he is not, giving affiftance to the God, I demonftrate that 
he is not wife. And in confequence of this employment I have no leifure 


* This is the key to the profound meaning of Socrates when he faid that he knew that he 
knew nothing. For, as I have elfewhere obferved, he only intended by this to fignify the nothing- 
nefs of human when compared with divine knowledge. 
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worth mentioning either for public or private tranfa@ions; but Iam in 
great poverty through my religious cultivation of the God. 

Befides, the youth that fpontaneoufly follow me, who efpecially abound 
in leifure, as being the fons of the moft wealthy, rejoice on hearing men 
confuted by me; and often imitating me, they afterwards endeavour to 
make trial of others. In which attempt I think they find a numerous 
multitude of men who fancy that they know fomething, but who know 
little or nothing. Hence, therefore, thofe who are tried by them are 
angry with me, and not with them, and fay that there is one Socrates a moft 
wicked perfon, and who corrupts the youth, And when fome one afks 
them what he does, and what he teaches, they have nothing to fay, but are 
ignorant. "That they may not however appear to be dubious, they affert 
things which may be readily adduced againft all that philofophize, as, that 
he explores things on high and under the earth, that he does not think 
there are Gods, and that he makes the worfe to be the better reafon. For 
I think they are not willing to fpeak the truth, that they clearly pretend to 
be knowing, but know nothing. Hence, as it appears to me, being ambi- 
tious and vehement and numerous, and fpeaking in an elegant and per- 
fuafive manner about me, they fill your ears, both before and now calum- 
niating in the extreme. Among thefe, Melitus, Anytus, and Lycon, have 
attacked me; Melitus indeed being my enemy on account of the poets; 
but Anytus on account of the artificers and politicians; and Lycon on 
account of the orators. So that, as I faid in the beginning, I fhould wonder 
if I could remove fuch an abundant calumny from your minds in fo fhort 
a time. Thefe things, O Athenians, are truc; and I thus fpeak, neither 
concealing nor fubtracting any thing from you, either great or {mall; 
though I nearly know that I fhall make enemies by what I have faid. This 
however is an argument that I fpeak the truth, that this is the calumny 
which is raifed againft me, and that the caufes of it are thefe. And whether 
now or hereafter you inveftigate thefe things, you will find them to be as I 
have faid. Concerning the particulars, therefore, which my firft accufers 
urged againft me, let this be a fufficient apology to you. 

In the next place, I fhall endeavour to reply to Melitus, that good 
man and lover of his country, as he fays, and alío to my latter accufers. 
For again, as being different from the former accufers, let us take the oath 
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of thefe men for calumny. The accufation then is as follows: So- 
crates, it fays, acts unjuftly, corrupting the youth; and not believing in 
thofe Gods in which the city believes, he introduces other novel dzmoniacal 
natures, Such then is the accufation; of which let us examine every part. 
It fays, therefore, that I a& unjuftly by corrupting the youth. But I, O 
Athenians, fay that Melitus acts unjuftly, becaufe he intentionally trifles, 
rafhly bringing men into danger, and pretending to be ftudious and foli- 
citous about things which were never the objects of his care. But that this 
is the cafe I will endeavour to fhow you. 

Tell me then, O Melitus, whether you confider it asa thing of the greateft 
confequence, for the youth to become the beit of men ?—I do.—Come, 
then, do you therefore tell them what will make them better? For it is 
evident that you know, fince it is the obje& of your care. For, having found 
me to be a corrupter of youth, as you fay, you have brought me hither, and 
are my accufer ; but come, inform me who it is that makes them better, and 
fignify it to this affembly. Do you fee, O Melitus, that you are filent, and 
have not any thing to fay? Though, does it not appear to you to be fhame- 
ful, and a fufficient argument of what I fay, that this is not the object of 
your attention? But tell me, O good man, who it is that makes them 
better.— The laws.—I do not, however, afk this, O beft of men, but what 
man it is that firt knows this very thing, the laws.—'Thefe men, Socrates, 
are the judges.— How do you fay, Melitus? Do they know how to inftruct 
the youth, and to make them better ?—Efpecially fo.—But whether do all 
of them know how? or do fome of them know, and others not ?—All of 
them.—You fpeak well, by Juno, and adduce a great abundance of thofe that 
benefit. But what? Can thefe auditors alfo make the youth better, or 
not ?—Thefe alfo.—And what of the fenators ? —The fenators alfo can effect 
this.—But, O Melitus, do fome of thofe that harangue the people in an 
affembly corrupt the more juvenile; or do all thefe make them better ?—A ll 
thefe.—All the Athenians therefore, as it feems, make them to be worthy 
and good, except me, but I alone corrupt them. Do you fay fo ?—Thete 
very things I ftrenuoufly affert. —You charge me with a very great infelicity. 
But anfwer me: Does this alío appear to you to be the cafe refpecting hortes, 
viz. that all men can make them better, but that there is only one períon 
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that corrupts them? or does the perfe& contrary of this take place, fo that 
it is one perfon who can make them better, or, at leaft, that thofe poffeffed 
of equeftrian fkill are very few ; but the multitude, if they meddle with and 
make ufe of horfes, corrupt them? Is not this the cafe, O Melitus, both 
with refpect to horfes and all other animals? It certainly is fo, whether 
you and Anytus fay fo, or not. Fora great felicity would take place con- 
cerning youth if only one períon corrupted, and the reft benefited them. 
However, you have fufficiently fhown, O Melitus, that you never beftowed 
any care upon youth; and vou clearly evince your negligence, and that you 
pay no attention to the particulars for which you accufe me. 

Further ftill, tell me, by Jupiter, O Melitus, whether it is better to dwell 
in good or in bad polities?  Anfwer, my friend: for I afk you nothing diffi- 
cult. Do not the depraved always procure fome evil to thofe that continu- 
ally refide near them ; and do not the good procure fome good ?—Entirely 
fo. —Is there then any one who wifhes to be injured by his affociates, rather 
than to be benefited? Anfwer, O good man: for the law orders you toan- 
fwer. Is there any one who wifhes to be injured ? —' There is not.— Come 
then, whether do you bring me hither, as one that corrupts the youth, and 
makes them depraved willingly, or as one who does this unwillingly ?—I fay 
that you do it willingly.—But what, O Melitus, is it poffible that you, who 
are fo much younger than I am, fhould well know that the depraved always 
procure fome evil to thofe that are molt near to them, and the good fome 
good ; but that I fhould have arrived at fuch ignorance as not to know that, 
if I make any one of my affociates depraved, I fhall be in danger of receiving 
fome evil from him; and that I, therefore, do this fo great an evil willingly, 
as you fay? Icannot be perfuaded by you, O Melitus, as to thefe things, 
nor do I think that any other man would: but either I do not corrupt the 
youth, or I corrupt them unwillingly. So that you fpeak falfely in both 
affertions. But if I unwillingly corrupt them, the law does not order me to 
be brought hither for fuch-like involuntary offences, but that [ fhould be 
taken and privately taught and admonifhed. For it is evident that, if ] am 
taught better, I fhall ceafe doing that which I unwillingly do. But you, 
indeed, have avoided me, and have not been willing to affociate with and in- 
ftru& me; but you have brought me hither, where the law orders thofe who 
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require punifhment, and not difcipline, to be brought. Wherefore, O Athe- 
nians, this now is manifeft which I have faid, that Melitus never paid the 
{malleft attention to this affair. 

At the fame time, however, tell us, O Melitus, how you fay I corrupt the 
youth, Or is it not evident, from your written accufation, that I teach them 
not to believe in the Gods in which the city believes, but in other new diviue 
powers? Do you not fay that, teaching thefe things, I corrupt the youth :— 
Perfe&ly fo: I ftrenuoufly affert thefe things.—By thofe very Gods, there- 
fore, Melitus, of whom we are now fpeaking, {peak in a ftill clearer man- 
ner both to me and to thefe men. For I cannot learn whether you fay that 
I teach them to think that there are not certain Gods, (though I myfelf be- 
lieve that there are Gods, for Iam by no means an atheift, nor in this rc- 
{pect do I act unjuftly,) not, indeed, fuch as the city believes in, but others, 
and that this it is for which you accufe me, that I introduce other Gods; or 
whether you altogether fay that I do not believe there are Gods, and that I 
teach this doétrine alfo to others.—I fay this, that you do not believe that 
there are Gods.— O wonderful Melitus, why do you thus tpeak? Do I then 
think, unlike the reft of mankind, that the fun and moon are not Gods ;— 
He does not, by Jupiter, O judges: for he fays that the fun is a ftone, and 
that the moon is earth.—O friend Melitus, you think that you accufe Anax- 
agoras ; and you fo defpife thefe judges, and think them to be fo illiterate, 
as not to know that the books of Anaxagoras the Clazomenian are full of 
thefe affertions. Befides, would the youth learn thofe things from me, which 
they might buy for a drachma at moft in the orcheftra, and thus might de- 
ride Socrates if he pretended they were his own, ESPECIALLY SINCE THEY 
ARE LIKEWISE SO ABSURD"? But, by Jupiter, do I then appear to you to 
think that there is no God ?—None whatever, by Jupiter.— What you fav, 
O Melitus, is incredible, and, as it appears to me, is fo even to yourfelf. 
Indeed, O Athenians, this man appears to me to be perfe&ly infolent and 
intemperate in his fpeech, and to have in reality written this accufation, im- 
pelled by a certain infolence, wantonnefs, and youthfulnets. For he teems, 
as it were, to have compofed an zenigma in order to try me, and to have faid 


* This affertion, among many others, affords an inconteftable proof that Socrates believed in 
the religion of his country: for he here clearly fays, that the doctrine of Anaxagoras, which made 
the fun and moon to be no Gods, is abfurd. 
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to himfelf, Will the wife Socrates know that I am jefting, and {peaking cone 
trary tomyfelf? Or fhall I deceive him, together with the other hearers ? 
For he appears to me to contradi& himfelf in his accufation, as if he had faid, 
Socrates is impious in uot believing that there are Gods, but believing that 
there are Gods. And this, indeed, muft be the affertion of one in jeft. 

But let us jointly confider, O Athenians, how he appears to me to have 
afferted thefe things. And do you, O Melitus, anfwer us, and, as I requefted 
you at firft, be mindful not to difturb me if I difcourfe after my ufual manner. 
Is there then any man, O Melitus, who thinks that there are human affairs, 
but does not think that there are men? Pray anfwer me, and do not make fo 
much noife. And is there any one who does not think that there are horfes, 
but yet thinks that there are equeftrian affairs? or who does not think that 
there are pipers, but yet that there are things pertaining to pipers? There 
is not, O beft of men. For I will fpeak for you, fince you are not willing 
to anfwer yourfelf. But anfwer alfo to this: Is there any one who thinks 
that there are demoniacal affairs, but yet does not think that there are 
dæmons ?—There is not.—How averfe you are to fpeak ! fo that you fcarcely 
anfwer, compelled by thefe things. Do you not, therefore, fay that I believe: 
in and teach things damoniacal, whether they are new or old? But indeed 
you acknowledge that I believe in things dzemoniacal, and to this you have 
fworn in your accufation. If then I believe in dzmoniacal affairs, there is 
an abundant neceffity that I fhould alfo believe in the exiftence of dzemons.. 
Is it not fo?—It 1s.—For I fuppofe you to affent, (ince you do not anfwer. 
But with refpe& to demons ', do we not think either that they are Gods, 
or the fons of Gods? Will you acknowledge this or not ?—Entirely fo.— 
If, therefore, I believe that there are demons as you fay, if demons are 
certain Gods, will it not be as I fay, that you {peak zenigmatically and in. 
jeft, fince you affert that I do not think there are Gods, and yet again think 
that there are, fince I believe in demons? But if demons are certain 
fpurious fons of the Gods, either from Nymphs, or from certain others, of 
whom they are faid to be the offspring, what man can believe that there are 
fons of the Gods, and yet that there are no Gods? For this would be juft 
as abfurd, as if fome one fhould think that there are colts and mules, but 


! Tor a copious account of demons, fee the Notes on The Banquet. 
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thould not think that there are horfes and afes, However, O Melitus, it 
cannot be otherwife but that you have written this accufation, either to try 
me, or becaufe there was not any crime of which vou could truly accufe 
me. For it is impoffible that you fhould perfuade any man who has the 
Ímalleft degree of intellect, that one and the fame perfon can believe that 
there are dzemoniacal and divine affairs, and yet that there are neither 
demons, nor Gods, nor heroes. ‘That I am not, therefore, impious, O 
Athenians, according to the accuíation of Melitus, does not appear to me 
to require a long apology; but what I have faid is fufficient. 

As to what I before obferved, that there is a great enmity towards me 
among the vulgar, you may be well affured that it is true. And this it is 
which will condemn me, if I fhould happen to be condemned, viz. the 
hatred and envy of the multitude, and not Melitus, nor Anytus; which 
indeed has allo happened to many others, and thofe good men, and will I 
think again happen in futurity. For there is no reafon to expect that it will 
terminate in me. Perhaps, however, fome one will fay, Are you not afhamed, 
Sccrates, to have applied yourfelf to a ftudy, through which you are now in 
danger of being put to death? To this perfon I fhall juftly reply, That 
you do not fpeak well, O man, if you think that life or death ought to be 
regarded by the man who is capable of being ufeful though but in a fmall 
degree ; and that he ought not to confider this alone when he aéts, whether 
he acts juftly, or unjuftly, and like a good or a bad man. For thofe demi- 
gods that died at Troy would, according to your reafoning, be vile characters, 
as well others as the fon of 'T'hetis, who fo much defpifed the danger of 
death when compared with difgraceful conduct, that when his mother, who 
was a goddefs, on his defiring to kill He&or, thus I think addreffed ! him— 
My fon, if you revenge the flaughter of your friend Patroclus, and kill He&or, 
you will yourielf die, for faid fhe, death awaits you as foon as Hector 
expires :—Notwithftanding this, he confidered the danger of death as a trifle, 
and much more dreaded living bafely, and not revenging his friends, For 
he fays, May I immediately die, when I have inflicted juft punifhment on 
him who has acted unjuflly, and not ftay here an obje& of ridicule, by the 
crooked fhips, and a burden to the ground? Do you think that he was 
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folicitous about death and danger? For this, O Athenians, is in reality 
the cafe: wherever any one ranks himfelf, thinking it to be the beft for 
him, or wherever he is ranked by the ruler, there as it appears to me he 
ought to abide, and encounter danger, neither paying attention to death 
nor to any thing elfe before that which is bafe. 

[ therefore, O Athenians, fhould have acted in a dire manner, if, when 
thofe rulers which you had placed over me had affigned me a rank at 
Potidea, at Amphipolis, and at Delium, I fhould then have remained where 
they ftationed me, like any other perfon, and fhould have encountered the 
danger of death; but that, when Divinity has ordered, as I think and 
apprehend, that 1 ought to live philofophifing, and exploring myfelf and 
others, I fhould here through fear of death or any other thing defert my | 
rank, For this would be dire: and then in reality any one might juftly 
bring me to a court of judicature, aud accufe me of not believing in the 
Gods, in confequence of not obeying the oracle, fearing death, and thinking 
mytelf to be wife when I am not. For to dread death, O Athenians, is 
nothing elfe than to appear to be wife, without being fo: fince it is for a 
man to appear to know that which he does not know. For no one knows 
but that death may be to man the greateft of goods; but they dread it, as if 
they well knew that it is the greateft of evils. And how is it poffible that 
this fhould not be a moft difgraceful ignorance, I mean for a man to fufpe& 
that he has a knowledge of that of which he is ignorant? But I, O Athe- 
nians, differ perhaps in this from the multitude of men; and if I fhould fay 
that I am wifer than fome one in any thing, it would be in this, that not 
having a fufficient knowledge of the things in Hades, I alío think that I 
have not this knowledge. But I know that to act unjuftly, and to be dif- 
obedient to one more excellent, whether God or man, is evil and bafe. I 
fhall never, therefore, fear and avoid things which for aught I know may be 
good, before thofe evils which 1 know to be evils. So that neither if 
you fhould now difmifs me, (being unperfuaded by Anytus, who faid that 
either I ought not to have been brought hither at firít, or that, when brought 
hither, it was impoffible not to put me to death, telling you that if I efcaped, 
all your fons ftudying what Socrates had taught them would be corrupted,) 
if befides thefe things you fhould fay to me, O Socrates, we now indeed 
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condition, that afterwards you no longer bufy vourfelf wich this invefti- 
gation, nor philofophife, aud if hereafter you are deteéted in fo doing, vou 
fhall die,—if, as I faid, you fhould difmifs me on thefe terms, I fhould thus 
addrefs you: O Athenians, I honour and love you: but I obey Divinity 
rather than you; and as long as I breathe and am able, I fhall not ceafe to 
philofophife, and to exhort and indicate to any one of you I may happen to 
meet, {fuch things as the following, after my ufual manner. O beft of men, 
fince you are an Athenian, of a city the greateít and the moft celebrated for 
wifdom and ftrength, are you not afhamed of being attentive to the means 
of acquiring riches, glory and honour, in great abundance, but to beftow no 
care nor any confideration upon prudence ' and truth, nor how your foul 
may fubfift in the moft excellent condition? And if any one of you 
fhould contend with me, and fay that thefe things are the objects of his care, 
I fhould not immediately difmifs him, nor depart, but I fhould interrogate, 
explore, and reafon with him. And if he fhould not appear to me to poffefs 
virtue, and vet pretend to the poffeffion of it, I fhould reprove him as one 
who but little efteems things of the greateft worth, but confiders things of 
a vile and abje& nature as of great importance. In this manner I fhould 
act by any one I might happen to meet, whether younger or older, a ftranger 
oracitizen; but rather to citizens, becaufe ye are more allied to me. For 
be well affured that Divinity commands me thus to aét. And I think that 
a greater good never happened to you in the city, than this my obedience 
to the will of Divinity. For I go about doing nothing elfe than perfuading 
both the younger and older among you, neither to pay attention to the 
body, nor to riches, nor any thing elfe prior to the foul; nor to be fo much 
concerned for any thing, as how the foul may fubfift in the moft excellent 
condition. I alfo fay that virtue is not produced from riches, but riches 
from virtue, as likewite all other human goods, both privately and publicly. 
If, therefore, afferting thefe things, I corrupt the youth, thefe things will bo 
noxious; but if any one fays that I affert other things than thefe, he fays 
nothing. [In addition to this I fhall fay, O Athenians, that whether vou are 
perfuaded by Anytus or not, and whether vou difmifs me or not, 1 {halt 
not act otherwife, even though I fhould die often. 


? Meaning intellectual prudence, which is the contemplation of the forms containe:! in intelle®, 
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Be not difturbed, O Athenians, but patiently hear what I fhall requeft of 
you ; for I think it will be advantageous for you to hear. For Iam about to 
mention certain other things to you, at which perhaps you will be clamorous ; 
though let this on no account take place. Be well affured then, if you put 
me to death, being fuch a man as I fay I am, you will not injure me more 
than yourfelves. For neither Melitus nor Anytus injures me; for neither 
can they. Indeed, I think it is not lawful for a better to be injured by a 
worfe man. He may indeed perhaps condemn me to death, or exile, or 
difgrace ; and he or fome other may confider thefe as mighty evils, I how- 
ever do not think fo; but, in my opinion, it is much more an evil to act 
as he now acts, who endeavours to puta man to death unjuftly. Now, 
therefore, O Athenians, it is far from my intention to defend myfelf, (as 
fome one may think,) but I thus fpeak for your fake, left in condemning 
me you fhould fin againft the gift of Divinity. For, if you fhould put me to 
death, you will not eafily find fuch another (though the comparifon is ridi- 
culcus) whom Divinity has united to this city as to a great and generous 
horfe, but fluggifh through his magnitude, and requiring to be excited by a 
certain fly. In like manner Divinity appears to have united fuch a one as 
I am to the city, that I might not ceafe exciting, perfuading and reprov- 
ing each of you, and every where fitting among you through the whole 
day. Such another man, therefore, will not eafily arife among you. And 
if you will be perfuaded by me, you will {pare me. Perhaps, however, you, 
being indignant, like thofe who are awakened from fleep, will repulfe me, 
and, being perfuaded by Anytus, will inconfiderately put me to death. 
Should this be the cafe, you will pafs the reft of your time in fleep, unlefs 
Divinity fhould fend fome other perfon to take care of you. But that I am 
fuch a one as I have faid, one imparted to this city by Divinity, you may 
underftand from hence. For my condué does not appear to be human, in 
negle&ing every thing pertaining to myfelf and my private affairs for ío many 
years, and always attending to your concerns, acdreffing each of you feparately, 
like a father, or an elder brother, and períuading you to the fludy of virtue. 
Aud if indeed I had obtained any emolument from this conduct, and receiv- 
ing a recompenfe had exhorted you to thefe things, there might be fome 
reafon for afferting that I acted like other men; but now behold, even my 
accufers themfelves, who have fo fhamelefs!y calumniated me in every thing 
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elfe, have not been fo impudent as to charge me with this, or to bring 
witneffes to prove that I ever either demanded or folicited a reward. And 
that I {peak the truth, my poverty I think affords a fufficient teftimony. 

Perhaps, therefore, it may appear abfurd, that, going about and involving 
mylelf in a multiplicity of affairs, I fhould privately advife thefe things, but 
that I fhould never dare to come to your convention, and confult for the 
city. The caufe of this is that which you have often heard me every where 
afferting, viz. becaufe a certain divine and dzmoniacal ? voice is prefent 
with me, which alfo Melitus in his accufation derided. This voice attended 
me from a child; and, when it is prefent, always difuades me from what 
I intended to do, but never :zcztes me. This it is which oppofed my enga- 
giug in political affairs ; and to me its oppofition appears to be all-beautiful. 
For be well affured, O Athenians, if I had formerly attempted to tranfact 
political affairs, I fhould have perifhed long before this, and fhould neither 
have benefited you in any refpect, nor myfelf. And be not indignant with 
me for fpeaking the truth. For it is not poffible that any man can be fafe, 
who fincerely oppofes either you, or any other multitude, and who prevents 
many unjuft and illegal actions from taking place in the city; but it is 
neceffary that he who in reality contends for the juft, if he wifhes even but 
for a little time to be fafe, fhould live privately, and not engage in public 
affairs. 

I will prefent you with mighty proofs of thefe things, not words, which 
you honour, but deeds, Hear then the circumftances which have happened 
to me, that you may know that I fhall not yield to any one contrary to 
what is becoming, through dread of death; though at the fame time by not 
yielding I fhall perifh. For I, O Athenians, never bore the office of magif- 
trate * in the city, but I have been a fenator: and it happened that our 
Antiochean tribe governed, when you thought proper to condemn the ten 
generals collectively, for not taking up the bodies of thofe that perifhed in 
the naval battle ?; and in fo doing acted illegally, as afterwards appeared to 


* See the note at the beginning of the Firft Alcibiades for a full account of the demon of Socrates. 

* The people of Athens were divided into tribes, and fifty men were chofen by turns out of 
each, who governed thirty-five days, and were called Prytani or Senators. 

3 This battle was fought by Callicratidas, the Lacedzmonian general, againft the ten Athe- 
nian generals, who obtained the victory. 
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all of you. At that time I alone of the Prytaneans oppofed you, that you 
might not act contrary to the laws, and my fuffrage was contrary to yours. 
When the orators alfo were ready to point me out and condemn me, and 
you likewife were exhorting and vociferating to the fame end, I thought 
that I ought rather to encounter danger with law and juftice, than adhere 
to you, not eftablifhing what is juft, through fear of bonds or death. And 
thefe things indeed happened while the city was yet a democracy ; but when 
it became an oligarchy, the Thirty fent for me and four others to the Tholus *, 
and ordered us to bring Leon the Salaminian from Salamis, in order to be 
put to death?; for by thefe orders they meant to involve many others in 
guilt. Then indeed I, not in words but in deeds, fhowed them, if the affer- 
tion is not too ruftic, that I made no account of death; but that all my 
attention was directed to this, that I might do nothing unjuft or unholy. 
For that dominion of the Thirty, though fo ftrong, did not terrify me into the 
perpetration of any unjuit ation. But when we departed from the Tholus, 
the four indeed went to Salamis, and brought with them Leon; but I 
returned home. And perhaps for this I fhould have been put to death, if 
that government had not been rapidly diffolved. Thefe things many of you 
can teftify. 

Do you think, therefore, that I could have lived for fo many years, if I 
had engaged in public affairs, and had a&ed in a manner becoming a 
good man, giving affiftance to juftice, and doing this in the moft eminent 
degree? Far otherwife, O Athenians: for neither could any other man. 
But I, through the whole of my life, if I do any thing publicly, fhall appear 
to be fuch a man; and being the fame privately, I fhall never grant any 
thing to any one contrary to juftice, neither to any other, nor to any one of 
thefe whom my calumniators fay are my difciples. I however was never 
the preceptor of any one; but I never repulfed either the young or the old 
that were defirous of hearing me fpeak after my ufual manner. Nor do I 
difcourfe when I receive money, but refrain from fpeaking when I do not 
receive any ; but I fimilarly offer myfelf to be interrogated by the rich and the 
poor: and if any one is willing to anfwer, he hears wnat 1 have to fay. OF 


’ The Tholus was a kind of clerks cffice, where the Prytani dined, and the clerks fat. 
? This happened in the fecond year of the 39th Olympiad. 
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thefe too, whether any one becomes good or not, I cannot juftly be faid to 
be the caufe, becaufe I never either promifed or taught them any ditcipline, 
But if any one fays that he has ever learnt or heard any thing from mc 
privately which all others have not, be well affured that he does not fpeak 
the truth. 

Why therefore fome have delighted to affociate with me for a long time 
ye have heard, O Athenians. I have told you all the truth, that men are 
delighted on hearing thofe interrogated who think themtelves to be wife, 
but who are not: for this is not unpleafant. But, as I fay, [am ordered to 
do this by Divinity, by oracles, by dreams, and by everv mode bv which auy 
other divine deftiny ever commanded any thing to be done by man. Thefe 
things, O Athenians, are true, and might eafily be confuted if they were not. 
For if, with refpect to the youth, I corrupt fome, and have corrupted others, 
it is fit, if any of them have become old, that, knowing I gave them bad advice 
when they were young, they fhould now rife up, accufe and take vengeance 
on me; but if they themfelves are unwilling to do this, that their fathers, or 
brothers, or others of their kindred, fhould now call to mind and avenge the 
evil which their relatives fuffered from me. But in fhort many of them 
are here prefent, whom I fee :—In the firft place, Crito, who is of the fame age 
and city that I am, and who is the father of this Critobulus: in the next 
place, Lyfanias the Sphecian, the father of this -Efchines ; and further ftill, 
Antipho the Cephifian, the father of Epigenes. There are alío others 
whofe brothers are in this affembly, viz. Nicoftratus the fon of Zotidas, and 
the brother of Theodotus. And Theodotus indeed is dead, and fo has no 
occafion for his brother's affiftance. — Paralus alfo is here, the fon of Demo- 
dochus, of whom Theages was the brother ; likewife Adimantus the fon of 
Arifto, the brother of whom is this Plato; andZEantidorus, of whom Apol- 
lodorus is the brother. I could alfo mention many others, fome one of 
whom Melitus, efpecially in his oration, ought to have adduced as a 
witnefs. If however he then forgot to do fo, let him now produce him, 
for he has my confent ; and if he has any thing of this kind to difclofe, let 
him declare it. However, you will find the very contrary of this to be the 
cafe, and that all thefe are ready to affift me who have corrupted and injured 
their kindred, as Melitus and Anytusíay. It might indeed perhaps be reafon- 
able to fuppofe that thofe whom I have corrupted would affift me ; but what 
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other reafon can the relatives of thefe have, who are not corrupted, and who 
are now advanced in age, for giving me affiftance, except that which is right and 
jot? For they know that Melitus lies, and that I fpeak the truth, Be it 
fo then, O Athenians: and thefe indeed, and perhaps other fuch-like par- 
ticulars, are what I have to urge in my defence. 

Perhaps, however, fome one among you will be indignant on recollecting 
that he, when engaged in a much lefs conteft than this, fuppliantly implored 
the judges with many tears; that he alfo brought his children hither, that 
by thefe he might efpecially excite compaffion, together with many others 
of his relatives and friends: but I do none of thefe things, though, as it may 
appear, I am brought to extreme danger. Perhaps, therefore, fome one 
thus thinking may become more hoftile towards me, and, being enraged 
with thefe very particulars, may give his vote with anger. If then any one 
of you is thus affected, I do not think it by any means right; but if he 
fhould be, I fhall appear to myfelf to fpeak equitably to fuch a one by fay- 
ing that I alfo, O beft of men, have certain relatives. For, as Homer fays, 
I am not fprung from an oak, nor from a rock, but from men. So that I 
alfo, O Athenians, have relations, and three fons; one now a lad ; but the 
other two, boys: I have not however brought any one of them hither, that I 
might fupplicate you on that account to acquit me. Why is it then that I 
do none of thefe things? It is not, O Athenians, becaufe I am contu- 
macious, nor is it in contempt of you. And as to my fearing or not fearing 
death, that is another queftion. But it does not appear to me to be con- 
fiftent either. with my own glory or yours, or that of the whole city, that 
I fhould do any thing of this kind at my age, and with the reputation I have 
acquired, whether true or falfe. For it is admitted that Socrates furpaffes 
in fomething the multitude of mankind. If, therefore, thofe among you 
who appear to excell either in wifdom, in fortitude, or any other virtue, fhould 
a& in fuch a manner as I have feen fome when they have been judged, it 
would be fhameful: for thefe, appearing indeed to be fomething, have con- 
du&ted themfelves in a wonderful manner, thinking they fhould fuffer fome- 
thing dreadful by dying, as if they would be immortal if you did not put 
them to death. ‘Thefe men, as it appears to me, would fo difgrace the city, 
that any ftranger might apprehend that fuch of the Athenians as excell 
in virtue, and who are promoted to the magiftracy and other honours in 
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preference to the reft, do not in any refpe&t furpafs women. For thefe 
things, O Athenians, ought not to be done by us who have gained fome 
degree of reputation, nor fhould you fuffer us to do them, if we were will- 
Ing; but you fhould fhow that you will much fooner condemn him who 
introduces thefe lamentable dramas, and who thus makes the city ridiculous, 
than him who quietly expects your decifion. 

But exclufive of glory, O Athenians, neither does it appear to me to be 
juft for a judge to be entreated, or to acquit any one in confequence of being 
fupplicated; but in my opinion he ought to teach and perfuade. For a 
judge does not fit for the purpofe of fhowing favour, but that he may judge 
what is juft: and he takes an oath that he will not fhow favour to any, but 
that he will judge according to the laws. Hence it is neither fit that we 
fhould accuítom you, nor that you fhould be accuftomed to fwear : for in fo 
doing neither of us will act pioufly, Do not, therefore, think, O Athenians, 
that I ought to a& in fuch a manner towards you as I fhould neither con- 
ceive to be beautiful, nor juft, nor holy ; and efpecially, by Jupiter, fince I 
am accufed of impiety by this Melitus. For it clearly follows, that if I 
Íhould perfuade you, and, though you have taken an oath, force you to be 
favourable, I might then indeed teach that you do not think there are Gods ; 
and in reality, while making my defence, I fhould accufe mylelf as not 
believing in the Gods. This however is far from being the cafe: for I 
believe that there are Gons more than any one of my accufers; and I refer it 
to you and to Divinity to judge concerning me fuch things as will be beft 
both for me and you 1. 

That I fhould not, therefore, O Athenians, be indignant with you becaufe 
you have condemned me, there are many reafons, and among others this, 
that it has not happened to me contrary to my expectation ; but I much 
rather wonder that there fhould have been fo great a number of votes on 
both fides. For I did not think that I fhould have wanted fuch a few 
additional votes for my acquittal. But now, as it feems, if there had been 
only three more votes, I fhould have efcaped condemnation. Indeed, as it 


* After Socrates had thus fpoken, votes were taken by the judges, and he was condemned 
by a majority of three voices. His fpeech after his condemnation commences in the paragraph 
immediately following. 
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appears to me, I now have efcaped Melitus; and I have not only efcaped 
him, but it is perfe&ly evident that unlefs Anytus and Lyco had rifen to 
accufe me, he had loft his thoufand è? drachmas, fince he had not the fifth part 
of the votes on his fide. 

Melitus then thinks that I deferve death. Be it fo. But what puniíh- 
ment”, O Athenians, fhall I affign to myfelf? Is it not evident that it will 
be fuch a one as I deferve ? What then do 1 deferve to fuffer or to pay, for 
not having during my life concealed what I have learned, but neglected all 
that the multitude efteem, riches, domeftic concerns, military command, 
authority in public affemblies, and other magiftracies? for having avoided 
the confpiracies and feditions which have happened in the city, thinking 
that I was in reality a more worthy character than to depend on thefe 
things for my fafety? I have not, therefore, applied myfelf to thofe purfuits,. 
by which I could neither benefit you nor myfelf; but my whole endeavour 
has been to benefit every individual in the greateft degree; flriving to per- 
fuade each of you, that he fhould pay no attention to any of his concerns, 
prior to that care of himfelf by which he may become a moft worthy and 
wife man ; that he fhould not attend to the affairs of the city prior to the 
city itfelf; and that attention fhould be paid to other things in a fimilar 
manner. What then, being fuch a man, do I deferve to fuffer? A cer- 
tain good, O Athenians, if in reality you honour me according to my de- 
fert; and this fuch a good as it is proper for me to receive. What then 
is the good which is adapted to a poor man who is a benefactor, and who 
requires leifure that he may exbort you to virtue? "There is not any thing 
more adapted, O Athenians, than that fuch a man fhould be fupported at 
the public expenfe in the Prytaneum ; and this much more than if fome 


* An accufer was obliged to have one half of the votes, and a fifth part more, or elfe he was 
fined in a thoufand drachmas, i. e. nearly 261. 2s. 4d. 


* When the criminal was found guilty, and the accufer demanded a fentence of death, the law 
allowed the prifoner to condemn hinfelf to one of thefe three punifhments, viz. perpetual impri- 
Íonment, a fine, or banifhment. This privilege was firft enacted on the behalf of the judges, 
that they might not hefitate to país fentence on thofe who, by condemning themfelves, owned 
their guilt. Socrates, therefore, in obedience to the laws, and in order to proclaim his innocence, 
inflead of a punifhment demanded a reward worthy of himfelf. 
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one of you had been vi&orious in the Olympic games with horfes, or in the 
two or four-yoked car. For fuch a one makes you affear to be happy, 
but I caufe you ¢o de fo: and he is not in want of fupport, but Iam. lf, 
therefore, it is neceffary that I fhould be honoured according to what is 

juftly my defert, I fhould be honoured with this fupport in the Prytaneum. 
Perhaps, therefore, in faying thefe things, I fhall appear to you to fpeak 
in the fame manner as when I reprobated lamentations and fupplications. 
A thing of this kind, however, O Athenians, is not the cafe, but rather the 
following. I am determined not to injure any man willingly; though I 
fhall not perfuade you of this, becaufe the time in which we can difcourfe 
with each other is but fhort. For if there was the fame law with you as 
with others, that in cafes of death the judicial procefs fhould not continue 
for one day only but for many, I think I fhould be able to perfuade you. 
But now it is not eafy in a fhort time to diffolve great calumnies. Being 
however determined to injure no one, I fhall be very far from injuring my- 
felf, and of pronouncing againft myfelf that I am worthy of evil and punih- 
ment. What then? Fearing left I fhould fuffer that which Melitus thinks 
I deferve, which I fay I know not whether it is good or evil, that | may 
avoid this, fhall I choofe that which I well know to be evil, and think that 
I deferve this? Whether then fhall I choofe bonds? But whvis it neceffary 
that I fhould live in prifon, in perpetual fubje&tion to the eleven magiftrates ? 
Shall I pay a fine then, and remain in bonds till it is difcharged? But this 
is what I juft now faid: for I have not money to pay it. Shall 1 then 
choofe exile? For perhaps I fhall be thought. worthy of this. I fhould how- 
ever, O Athenians, be a great lover of life, if I were fo abfurd as not to be 
able to infer that if you, being my fellow citizens, could not endure my habits 
and difcourfes, which have become to you fo burthenfome and odious, that 
you now feek to be liberated from them, it is not likely that others would 
eafily bear them. It is far otherwife, O Athenians. My life would be beau- 
tiful indeed were I at this advanced age to live in exile, changing and being 
driven from one city toanother. For I well know that, wherever I may go, 
the youth will hear me when I difcourfe, in the fame manner as they do 
here. And if I fhould repell them, they alío would expell me, perfuading 
the more elderly to this effect, But if I fhould not repell them, the fathers 
and 
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and kindred of thefe would banifh me on account of thefe very young men 
themfelves. 

Perhaps however fome one will fay, Can you not, Socrates, live in exile 
filently and quietly? But it is the moft difficult of all things to perfuade 
{ome among you, that this cannot take place. For if I fay that in fo doing 
I fhould difobev Divinity, and that on this account it is impoffible for me to 
live a life of leifure and quiet, you would not believe me, in confequence of 
fuppofiag that I fpoke ironically. And if, again, I fhould fay that this is 
the greateít good to man, to difcourfe every day concerning virtue, and 
other things which you have heard me difcuffing, exploring both myfelf and 
others; and if I fhould alfo affert that an uninveftigating life is to be re- 
jected by man, much lefs, were I thus to fpeak, would you believe me. 
Thefe things however, O Athenians, are as I fay; but it is not eafy to 
perfuade you that they are fo. And at the fame time I am not accuftomed 
to think myfelf deferving of any ill. Indeed, if I were rich, I would amerce 
myfelf in fuch a fum as I might be able to pay; but now I am not ina 
condition to do this, unlefs you would allow the fine to be proportioned to 
what I am able to pav. For thus perhaps I might be able to pay a mina of 
filver (3l). But Plato here, O Athenians, Crito, Critobulus, and Apollo- 
dorus, exhort me to pay thirty minze, (gol.) for which they will be anfwer- 
able. I amerce myfelf, therefore, in thirty minz; and thefe will be my 
fecurities for the payment '. 

Now, O Athenians, your impatience and precipitancy will draw upon 
you a great reproach, and give occafion to thofe who are fo difpofed, to 
revile the city for having put that wife man Socrates to death. For thofe 
who are willing to reproach you will call me a wife man, though Iam not. 
If, therefore, you had waited but for a fhort time, this very thing, my death, 
would have happened to you fpontaneoufly. For behold my age, thatat is far 
advanced in life, and is near to death. But I do not fay this to all of you, 
but to thofe only who have condemued me to die. This alfo I fay to them: 


1 Socrates having amerced himfelf in obedience to the laws, the judges took the affair into con- 
fideration, and, without any regard. to the fine, condemned him to die. After the fentence was 
pronounced, Socrates addreffed them as in the next paragraph. 
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Perhaps you think, O Athenians,. that I was condemned through the want 
of fuch language, by which I might have perfuaded you, if I had thought it 
requifite, to fay and do any thing, fo that I might efcape punifhment. Far 
otherwife : for I am condemned through want indeed, vet not of words, but 
of audacity and impudence, and becaufe I was unwilling to fay fuch things 
to you as you would have been much gratified in hearing, I at the fame 
time weeping and lamenting, and doing and faying many other things 
unworthy of me, as I fay, but fuch as you are accuftomed to hear and fee 
in others. But neither then did I think it was neceffarv, for the fake of 
avoiding danger, to do any thing illiberal, nor do I now repent that I have 
thus defended myfelf; but I fhguld much rather choofe to die, after having 
made this apology, than to live after that manner. For neither in a judi- 
cial procefs, nor in battle, is it proper that I or any other fhould devife how 
he may by any means avoid death; fince in battle it is frequently evident 
that a man might eafily avoid death by throwing away his arms, and fup- 
pliantly converting himfelf to his purfuers. There are alfo many other 
devices in other dangers, by which he who dares to do and fay any thing may 
efcape death. To fly from death however, O Athenians, is not difficult, but 
itis much more difficult to fly from depravity ; for it runs fwifter than death. 
And now I indeed, as being flow and old, am caught by the flower; but my 
accufers, as being fkilful and fwift, are caught by the fwifter of thefe two, 
improbity. Now too, [ indeed depart, condemned by you to death; but they 
being condemned by truth, depart to depravity and injuftice. And I acquietce 
in this decition, and they alfo. Perhaps, therefore, it is neceffary that thefe 
things fhould fubfitt in this manner, and I think they fubfift properly. 

In the next place, I defire to predi& to you who have condemned me, 
what will be your fate. For I am now in that fituation in which men 
efpecially prophefy ', viz. when they are about to die. For I fay, that vou, 
my murderers, will immediately after my death be punifhed °, by dying in a 


> That men are often prophetic at the point of death is an opinion which may be traced as far 
as to the time of Homer, and is doubtlefs of infinite antiquity. 

2 This prediction was fulfilled almoft immediately after the death of Socrates. The Athenians 
repented of their cruelty; and his accufers were univerfally defpifed and fhunned. One of them, 
Melitus,“was torn in pieces; another, Anytus, was expelled the Heraclea, to which he fied for 
fhelter; and others deftroyed themfelves. And, in addition to this, a raging plague foon after 


defolated Athens. 
Manner, 
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manner, by Jupiter, much more fevere than I fhall. For now you have 
done this, thinking you fhould be liberated from the neceffity of giving 
an account of your life. The very contrary however, as I fay, will happen 
to you: for many will be your accufers, whom I have reftrained, though 
you did not perceive it. Thefe too will be more troublefome, becaufe they 
are younger, and will be mere indignant againft you. For, if you think 
that by putting men to death you will reftrain others from upbraiding you 
that you do not live well, you are much miftaken; fince this mode of 
liberation is neither fufficiently efficacious nor becoming. But this is the 
moft beautiful and the moft eafy mode, not to difturb others, but to a& in 
fuch a manner that you may be moft excelient characters. And thus much 
I prophefy to thofe of you who condemned me. 

But to you who have acquitted me by your decifion, I would willingly 
fpeak concerning this affair during the time that the magiftrates are at lei- 
fure, and before I am brought to the place where it is neceflary I fhould die. 
Attend to me, therefore, O Athenians, during that time. For nothing 
hinders our converfing with each other, as long as we are permitted fo to 
do; fince I wifh to demonfítrate to you, as friends, the meaning of that 
which has juft now happened to me. To me then, O my judges, fand in 
calling you judges I rightly denominate you,) a certain wonderful circum- 
itance has happened. For the prophetic voice of the dæmon, which oppofed 
me in the moft trifling affairs, if I was about to a& in any thing improperly, 
prior to this, I was continually accuftomed to hear; but now, though thefe 
things have happened to me which you fee, and which fome one would think 
to be the extremity of evils, yet neither when I departed from home in the 
morning was the fignal of the God adverfe to me, nor when I afcended 
hither to the place of judgment, nor when I was about to {peak,—though at 
other times it frequently reftrained me in the midft of fpsaking. But 
now, 1n this affair, it has never been adveríe to me, either in word or 
deed. I will now, therefore, tell you what I apprehend to be the caufe of 
this. For this thing which has happened appears to me to be good; nor do 
thofe of us apprehend rightly who think death to be an evil; of which this 
appcars to me to be a great argument, that the accuftomed figna] would 
have oppofed me, unlefs ] had been about to do fomething good. 


After this manner too we may conceive that there is abundant hope that 
death 
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death is good. For to die is one of two things. For it is either to be as it 
were nothing !, and to be deprived of all fenfation 5 or, as it is faid, it is 
a certain mutation and migration of the foul from this to another place. 
And whether no fenfation remains, but death is like fleep when unattended 
with any dreams, in this cafe death will be a cain. For, if any one com- 
pares fuch a night as this, in which he fo profoundly fleeps as not even to fee 
a dream, with "ihe other nights and days of his life, and fhould declare how 
many he had paffed better and more pleafantly than this night, I think that 
not only a private man, but even the great king himfelf, Ner find fo fmall 
a number that they might be eafily colin ced: If, therefore, death is a thing 
of this kind, I fay it is a gain: for thus the whole of future time appears to 
be nothing more than one night. But if again death is a migration from 
hence to another place, and the affertion is true that all the dead are there, 
what greater good, O my judges, can there be than this? For if fome onc 
arriving at Hades, being liberated from thefe who pretend to be judges, 
fhould find thofe who are true judges, and who are faid to judge there, viz. 
Miiios and Rhadamanthus, /Eacus and Triptolemus, and fuch others of the 
demigods as lived juftly, would this be a vile journey? At what rate would 
you not purchafe a conference with Orpheus and Mufzus, with Hefiod and 
Homer? I indeed fhould be willing to die often, if thefe things are true. 
For to me the affociation will be admirable, when I fhall meet with Pala- 
medes, and Ajax the fon of Telamon, and any other of the antients who died 
through an unjuft decifion. The comparing my cafe with theirs will, I 
think, be no uhpleafing employment to me. But the greateft pleafure will 
confift in paffing my time there, as I have done here, in interrogating 
and exploring who among them is wife, and who fancies himfelf to be but 
is not fo. What, O my judges, would not any one give for a conference 
with him who led that mighty army againft Troy, or with Ulyffes, or Sify- 
phus, or ten thoufand others, both men and women, that might be men- 
tioned? For to converfe and affociate with thefe would be an ineftimable 
felicity. For I fhould not be capitally condemned on this account by thofe 
that dwell there; fince they are in other refpe&ts more happy than thofe that 


1 The reader muft not imagine by this that Socrates calls in queftion the immortality of the 
foul; for this, as he will fee, he demonftrates in the Phzdo. 
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live here, and are for the reft of time immortal, if the affertions refpe&ing 
thefe things are true. 

You, therefore, O my judges, ought to entertain good hopes with refpe& 
to death, and to be firmly perfuaded of this one thing, that to a good man 
nothing is evil, neither while living nor when dead, and that his concerns 
are never neglected by the Gods. Nor is my prefent condition the effect of 
chance; but this is evident to me, that now to die, and be liberated from 
the affairs of life, is better for me. On this account the accuftomed fignal 
did not in this affair oppofe me. Nor am I very indignant with thofe that 
accufed and condemned me, though their intention in fo doing was to injure 
me ; and for this they deferve to be blamed. Thus much however I requeft 
ofthem: That you will punifh my fons when they grow up, if they caufe 
you the fame moleftation that I have ; and if they fhall appear to you to pay 
more attention to riches or anything elíe than to virtue, and fhall think. 
themfelves to be fomething when they are nothing, that you will reprobate 
them as I do you, as negleéting the care of things to which they ought to. 
attend, and conceiving themfelves to be of fome confequence when they are 
of no worth. If ve do thefe things, your condu& both towards me and my 
fons will be juft. But it is now time to depart hence,—for me indeed to die, 
but for you to live. Which of us however will arrive at a better’ thing, is 
perfectly immanifeft except to Divinity. 


! [t is always good for a good man to die with refpe& to himfelf; but it is often better for the 
community that he fhould live. It is likewife frequently better for a bad man to live than to 
die, in order that his latent vices may be called forth into energy ; and befides this, he is fre- 
quently an inftrument in the hand of Divinity of good to others. Socrates, therefore, with no lefs. 
accuracy than profundity fays, that Divinity only knows whether it is better for him to die, than 
for his accufers to live; for this could only be afcertained by a very extenfive knowledge of futu- 
rity; and confequently could only be manifeft to Divinity. 


THE END. OF THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES.. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES AND CRITO. 
SCENE .—The Prifon of SOCRATES, 


pru €———DÁÓ———— à 


SOCRATES. 


Wu Y came you at this early hour, Crito? Or is it not yet morning? 

Cnr. It is. 

Soc. But what time of the morning is it ? 

Cri. It is now the break of day.. 

Soc. I wonder how the keeper of the prifon came: to admit’you. 

Cri.. He is accuftomed to me, Socrates, in. confequence of my frequently 
coming hither; and he is alfo in a. certain. refpeéctiunder obligations to me. 

Soc. Did you come juft now, or fome time ago? 

Cnr. It is a confiderable time fince I came. 

Soc. But why did you not. immediately call me,. and not fit down in 
filence? 

Cni. Not fo, by Jupiter, Socrates ; nor fhould I myfelf be willing to be for 
fo long a time awake andin forrow. But I have for fome time admired vou, 
on perceiving how fweetly you flept. And I defignedly did not call you, 
that you might continue in that pleafant: condition.. Indeed I have often 


! The Crito is difpofed after a manner fo regular and plain, that it requires no Introduction, 
I fhall therefore only obferve, that it admirably teaches us to defpife the opinions of the vulgar, 
to endure calamities patiently, and to confider the good of.the whole as incomparably more im- 
portant than.that. of a part, 


and 
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and formerly through the whole of your life confidered you as happy on 
account of your manners, but far more fo in the prefent calamity, becaufe 
you bear it fo eafily and mildly. 

Soc. But it would be abfurd, Crito, if a man of my age were to be indig- 
pant when it is neceffarv for him to die, 

Cnr. And yet others, Socrates, equally old, when they have been involved 
in fuch-like calamities, have notwithfítanding their age been indignant with 
their prefent fortune. 

Soc. lt is fo. But why did you come to me fo early ? 

Cri. I come, Socrates, bearing a meffage not unpleafant to you, as it 
appears to me, but bitter and weighty to me and to all your affociates ; and 
which I indeed fhall bear moft heavily. 

Soc. What is it? Is the fhip * comefrom Delos, on the arrival of which 
it is neceffary I fhould die? 

Cri. Not yet; but it appears to me, from what certain perfons coming 
from: Sunium have announced, and who left it there, that it will arrive to- 
day. From thefe mellengers, therefore, it is evident that it will be here to- 
day; and confequently it will be neceffary for you, Socrates, to die to- 
morrow. 

Soc. But with good fortune, Crito: and if it pleafe the Gods, be it; fo. 
Yet I do not think that it will arrive here to-day. 

Cri. Whence do you infer this? 

Soc. I will tell you. For on the day after, or on the very day in which 
the fhip arrives, it is neceffary that I fhould die. 

Cri. Thofe that have power over thefe things fay fo. 

Soc. I do not, therefore, think it will come this, but the next day. But 
I infer this from a certain dream which I faw this night a little befcre you 
came ; and you appear very opportunely not to have difturbed me. 

Cri. But what was this dream? 

Soc. A certain woman, beautiful, of a pleafing afpeét and in white rai- 
ment, feemed to approach, and calling me to fay, The third day hence, O 
Socrates, you will arrive at the fertile Phthia °. Cus 


1 See The Phzdo, near the beginning. 
* What this woman faid to Socrates in a dream is taken from the ninth book of the Iliad, and 
belongs to the fpeech of Achilles on the embafly to him from Agamemnon, The original is 
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Cri. What a ftrange dream, Socrates ! 

Soc. Manifeft however, as it appears to me, O Crito. 

Cnr. Very much fo, as it feems. But, O bleffed Socrates, be now per- 
fuaded by me, and fave yourfelf. For, if you die, not one calamity only will 
befall me ; but, exclufively of-being deprived of you, an affociate fo neceffary 
as I never have found any other to be, thofe who do not well know me and 
you, will think that I might have faved you if I had been willing to fpend 
my money, but that I neglected to do fo. ‘Though what can be more bafe 
than fuch an opinion, by which I fhould appear to value riches more than 
my friends? For the multitude will not be perfuaded that you were unwil- 
ling to depart hence, though we endeavoured to effect your efcape. 

Soc. But why, O bleffed Crito, fhould we ío much refpect the opi- 
nion of the multitude? For the moft worthy men, whofe opinion ought 
rather to be regarded, will think thefe things to have been fo tranfacted as 
they were. 

Cnr. Neverthelefs you fee, Socrates, that it is neceffary to pay attention 
to the opinion of the multitude. For the prefent circumítances now evince 
that the multitude can effect not the fmalleft of evils, but nearly the greateft, 
if any one is calumniated by them. 

Soc. I wifh, O Crito, the multitude could effe& the greateft evils, that 
they might alfo accomplifh the greateft good: for then it would be well. 
But now they can do neither of thefe. For they can neither make a man wife, 
nor deftitute of wifdom’; but they do whatever cafually takes place. 

Cri. Let thefe things be fo. But anfwer me, Socrates, whether your 
concern for me and the reft of your affociates prevents you from efcaping 
hence, left we fhould be molefted by calumniators, as having fraudulentlv 
taken you from hence, and be forced either to lofe all our propertv, or a 
great fum of money, or to fuffer fomething elfe befides this? For, if vou fear 
any {uch thing, bid farewell to it. For we fhall be juft in faving you from 
this danger, and, if it were requifite, from one even greater than this. But 
be perfuaded by me, and do not a& otherwife. 

Soc. I pay attention to thefe things, Crito, and alfo to many others. 


uai xiv TpiraTo Piny epiCwarov ixctury. As Socrates applied what is here faid in the dream to a 
returning to his true country, theintelligible world, he confirms the explanation of the Trejan war 
which we have given from Proclus in the Notes on the Phaedrus. 
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Cnr. Do not, therefore, dread thefe things. For thofe who have agreed 
to ave you, and to take vou from hence, demand no great fum for this 
purpofe. And, in the next place, do you not fee how poor your calum- 
niators are, and that on this account your liberty may be purchafed at a 
fmall expenfe? My property too, which I think is fufficient, ts at your fer- 
vice. And if, out of regard to me, you do not think fit to accept my offer, 
thefe guefts here are readily difpofed to pay what may be neceffary. One 
alfo among them, Simmias the Theban, has brought with him a fum of 
money fufficient for this purpofe. Cebes, too, and very many others are 
ready to do the fame: fo that, as I faid, neither fearing thefe things, fhould 
you hefitate to fave yourfelf, nor fhould you be troubled on leaving the city 
(as in court you faid you fhould) from not knowing how to condu& 
yourfelf. For in many other places, wherever you may go, you will be 
beloved. And if you are difpofed to go to Theffaly, you will there find 
my guefts, who will pay you every attention, and will render your abode 
there fo fecure, that no one in Theffaly will moleft you.  Befides this, 
Socrates, neither do you appear to me to attempt a juft thing, in betraying 
when you might fave yourfelf; and in endeavouring to promote the earneft 
wifhes of your enemies, who ftrive to deflroy you. ‘To this I may alfo add, 
that you appear to me to betray your own children, whom it is incumbent 
on you to maintain and educate; and, as far as pertains to you, leave them 
to the guidance of chance; though it is likely that fuch things will happen 
to them as orphans are wont to experience. However, either it is not 
proper to beget children, or it is requifite to labour in rearing and inftru@- 
ing them when begotten. But you appear to me to have chofen the moft 
indolent mode of conduct ; though it is proper that you fhould choofe fuch 
things as a good and brave man would adopt, efpecially as you profefs to 
have made virtue the obje& of your attention through the whole of life. I 
am, therefore, afhamed both for you, and thofe familiars who are our affo- 
ciates as well as yours, left the whole affair concerning you fhould appear to 
have been accomplifhed through a certain cowardice on our part. And in 
the firft place, your ftanding a trial which might have been prevented; in 
the next place, your defence; and, in the laft place, the extremity to which 
you are now brought, will be placed to the account of our vicioufnefs and 
cowardice, and will be confidered as fo many ridiculous circumftances which 
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might have been avoided, if we had exerted ourfelves even in a trifling 
degree. See, therefore, O Socrates, whether thefe things, befides being 
evil, will not alfo be difgraceful both to you and us. Advife then with 
yourfelf quickly, though indeed there is no time for confultation ; for on the 
following night all this muft be done. But, if we delay, it will be impoflible 
to effe& your efcape. By all means, therefore, be perfuaded by me, Socrates, 
and do not in any refpe& otherwife. 

Soc. My dear Crito, your alacrity is very commendable, if it is attended 
with a certain re¢ctitude; but if not, by how much the greater it is, by fo 
much is it the more blameable. It is neceffary, therefore, to confider 
whether thefe things ought to be done or not. For I am a man of that kind, 
not only now but always, who acts in obedience to that reafon which appears 
to me on mature deliberation to be the beft. And the reafons which 1 have 
formerly adopted, I am not able now to reject in my prefent fortune, but they 
nearly appear to me to be fimilar: and I venerate and honour tbe fame 
principles as formerly ; fo that, unlefs we have any thing better to adduce 
at prefent than thefe, be well affured that I fhall not comply with your 
requeft, not though the power of the multitude fhould endeavour to terrify 
us like children, by threatening more bonds and deaths, and ablations of 
property. 

Cri. How, therefore, may we confider thefe things in the beft manner? 

Soc. If, in the firft place, we refume that which you faid concerning 
opinions, confidering whether it was well faid by us or not, tha: to fome 
opinions we ought to pay attention, and to others not ; or rather indeed, 
before it was neceffary that I fhould die, it was well faid, but now it becomes 
evident that it was afferted for the fake of difcuffion, though in reality it 
was merely a jeft and a trifle. I defire, however, O Crito, to confider, in 
common with you, whether that aílertion appears to me in my prefent 
condition to be different, or the fame, and whether we fhall bid farewell to 
or be perfuaded by it. But thus I think it is every where faid by thote 
who appear to fay any thing pertinently, that, as I ju(t now afferted of the 
opinions which men opine, fome ought to be very much attended to, and 
others not. By the Gods, Crito, does not this appear to you to be well faid? 
For you, ío far as relates to human power, are out of danger of dying 
to-morrow, and fuch a calamity as the prefent will not feduce you into 
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a falfe decifion, Confider then: does it not appear to you to have been afferted 
with fufficient rectitude, that it is not fit to reverence all the opinions of 
men, but that fome fhould be honoured and others not? Nor yet the 
opinions of all men, but thofe of fome and not thofe of others? What do 
you fay? Are not thefe things well faid ? 

Cnr. Well. 

Soc. Are not worthy opinions, therefore, to be honoured, but bafe opi- 
nions not ? 

Cri. They are. 

Soc. And are not worthy opinions thofe of wife men ; but bafe opinions 
thofe of the unwife ? 

Cnr. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Come then, let us again confider how things of this kind were 
afferted. -Whether does he who is converfant in gymnaftic exercifes pay 
attention to the praife and blame and opinion of every man, or of that one 
man alone who is a phyfician, or the preceptor of boys in their bodily 
exercifes ? 

Cnr. Of that one alone. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, proper that he fhould fear the blame and 
embrace the praife of that one, but not the praife and blame of the mul- 
titude ? 

Cnr. Evidently. 

Soc. In this manner, therefore, he ought to act and exercife himfelf, and 
alío to eat and drink, which appears fit to the one who prefides and knows, 
rather than in that which may appear to be proper to all others, 

Cnr. Certainly. 

Soc. Be it fo. But if he is difobedient to that one, and difregards his 
opinion and his praife, but honours the opinion and praife of the multitude, 
who know nothing, will he not fuffer fome evil ? 

Crr. How is it poffible he fhould not? 

Soc. But what is this evil, whither does it tend, and to which of the 
things pertaining to him who is difobedient? 

Cri. Evidently to his body, for this it corrupts. 

Soc. You fpeak well. We muft form the fame conclufion, therefore, 
Crito, in other things, that we may not run through all of them. With 
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refpect, therefore, to things juft and unjuft, bafe and beautiful, good and 
evil, and which are now the fubjects of our confultation, whether ought we 
to follow the opinion of the multitude, and to dread it, or that of one man 
if there is any one knowing in thefe things, whom we ought to reverence 
and fear rather than all others; to whom if we are not obedient, we {hall 
corrupt and injure that which becomes better by the juft, but is dettroyed 
by the unjuft? Or is this nothing? 

Cri. I think, Socrates, we ought to follow the opinion of that one. 

Soc. Come then, if not being perfuaded by the opinion of thofe that are 
judges, we deftroy that which becomes better by the falubrious, but is corrupted 
by the infalubrious, can we live after this deftruction? But is not this very 
thing of which we are fpeaking the body ? 

Cri. Yes. 

Soc. Can we, therefore, live after the body is depraved and corrupted? 

Cnr. By no means. 

Soc. But can we live when that is corrupted which is injured by the 
unjuft, but benefited by the juft? Or fhall we think that to be viler than 
the body, whatever it may be, pertaining to us, about which juftice and 
injuftice fubfift ? 

Cnr. By no means. 

Soc. It is, therefore, more honourable. 

Cri. By far. 

Soc. We fhould not, therefore, O beit of men, be fo very much concerned 
about what the multitude fay of us, but what that one man who knows 
what is juft and unjuft, and what truth itfelf is, afferts refpecting us. So 
that you did not a& rightly at firft, in introducing the opinion of the mul- 
titude concerning things juft, beautiful and good, and the contraries of thefe, 
as that to which we ought to pay attention, Though fome one may fay 
that the multitude are able to deftroy us. 

Cri. Some one, Socrates, may indeed fay fo. 

Soc. True. But, O wonderful man, the affertion which we have 
difcuffed appears to me to be diffimilar and prior to this: and again confider 
whether this is ftill granted by us, that we are not to admit the merely 
living, but living well, to te a thing of the greateft confequence. 


Rr. It is granted. 
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Soc. And is this alfo granted, or not, that it is the fame thing to live well, 
beautifully, and juftly? 

Cri. It is. 

Soc. From what has been affented to, therefore, this muft be confi- 
dered, whether it is juft for me to endeavour to depart hence, the Athe- 
nians not difmiffing me, or whether it is not juft. And if it fhould appear 
to be juft indeed, we fhould endeavour to accomplifh it ; but if not, we muft 
bid farewell to the attempt. For as to the confiderations which you adduce 
concerning money, opinion, and the education of children, fee, Crito, whether 

thefe are not in reality the refle&ions of the vulgar, who rafhly put men to 
death, and if it were in their power would recall them to life, and this with- 
out being at all guided by intelle&. But by us, fince reafon requires it, 
nothing elfe is to be confidered than as we juft now faid, whether we fhall 
act juftly in giving money and thanks to thofe who may lead me hence; or 
whether in reality, both we that are led from hence and thofe that lead us, 
fhall not in all thefe things act unjuftly. And if it fhould appear that we 
in fo doing fhall a& unjuftly, we muft by no means pay attention to thefe 
things, rather than to the confideration whether we fhall do any thing un- 
juftly, not even if it fhould be neceffary for us to die, ftaying here and being 
quiet, or to fuffer any thing elfe whatever. . 

Cri. You appear to me, Socrates, toípeak well; but fee what is to be 
done. 

Soc. Let us confider, O good man, in common; and if you can in any 
refpeét contradict what I fay, contradict me, and I will affent to you; but if 
you cannot, ceafe, O blefled man, to repeat often to me the fame thing, that 
I ought to depart hence, though the Athenians are unwilling. For I fhall 
think it a great thing if you can perfuade me thus to a&, but not if you 
attempt this contrary to my will. See then, whether the beginning of this 
confideration fatisfies you, and endeavour to anfwer the interrogation in fuch. 
a way as you efpecially think it is proper. 

Cri. I will endeavour. 

Soc. Shall we fay then, that we fhould by no means willingly act unjuftly? 
Or may wein a certain refpect act unjuftly, and in a certain refpe& not? Or is 
toact unjuftly by no means neither good nor beautiful, as we have often con- 
feffed before, and as we juft now faid? Or are all thofe things which we 
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formerly affented to diffipated in thefe few days; and has it for fome time been 
concealed from us, that though we are fo old, yet in ferioufly difcourfing with 
each other, we have in no refpe& differed from children ? Or does it not thus 
fubfift more than any thing, as we then faid, whether the multitude admit 
it or not? And whether it be neceffary that we fhould fuffer things ftill more 
grievous, or fuch as are milder than thefe, at the fame time fhall we fay 
or not that to act unjuftly is evil and bafe to him who thus acls? 

Cri. We fhall fay fo. 

Soc. By no means, therefore, ought we to act unjuftly. 

Cri. We ought not. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, ought he who is injured to return the injury, „as 
the multitude think, fince it is by no means proper to act unjuitly. 

Cri. So it appears. 

Soc. But what then? Is it proper to do evil to any one, O Crito, or 
not ? 

Cri. It is not proper, Socrates. 

Soc. But what? Is it juft to repay evil with evil, as the multitude fay, 
or is it not juft? 

Cri. By no means. 

Soc. For he who does evil to men, differs in no refpect from him who acts 
unjuftly. 

Cri. Your affertion is true. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, is it proper to return an injury, nor to do evil 
to any man, however you may be injured by him. But fee, Crito, while you 
acknowledge thefe things, that you do not affent to them contrary to your 
opinion. For l know that thefe things appear to and are opined by very 
few. But thofe to whom thefe things appear, and thofe to whom they do 
not, difagree with each other in their deeifions ; and it is neceffary that thefe 
fhould defpife each other, while they look to each other's deliberations. 
Do you therefore confider, and very diligently, whether it thus appears to. 
you in common with me, and whether deliberating we fhould begin from 
hence, that it is never right either to do an injury, or to return an injury, or 
when fuffering evil to revenge it by doing evil in return ; or, whether you 
will depart and not agree with us in this principle. For it thus appears 
to me both formerly and now; but if it in any refpect appears otherwile 
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to you, {peak and inform me. And if you acquiefce in what has been faid 
above, hear what follows. 

Cnr. But I do acquiefce and accord with you. Speak, therefore. 

Soc. I will fay then that which is confequent to this, or rather I will afk 
you, whether when a man has promifed to do things that are juft, he ought 
to do them, or to break his promife. 


Cnr. He ought to do them. 
Soc. From thefe things then thus confider. If we fhould depart hence 


without the confent of the city, fhall we do evil to certain pertons, and 
thofe fuch as we ought not in the fmalleft degree to injure, or fhall we not? 
And fhall we acquiefce in thofe things which we affented to as being juft, 


or fhall we not? 
Cri. I cannot reply to your queftion, Socrates: for I do not under- 


ftand it. 

Soc. But thus confider. If to us, intending to efcape from hence, or in 
whatever manner it may be requifite to denominate it, the Laws and the 
Republic fhould prefent themfelves in a body, and thus addrefs us, — Tell 
us, O Scrates, what is it you intend to do? Do you conceive that by this 
thing which you attempt, vou will deftroy any thing elíe than, as far as you 
are able, us the Laws, and the whole city? Or does it appear to you to be 
poffible for that city to fubfift and not be fubverted, in which Juftice is not 
only without ftrength, but is likewife divefted of its authority and corrupted 
by private perfons?—What fhould we fay, Crito, to thefe things, and to 
others of a fimilar kind? For much might be faid, and particularly by 
rhetoricians, on the fubverfion of that law which provides that fentences 
once paffed fhall not be infringed. Shall we fay to them that the city has 
not paífed an equitable fentence upon us? Shall we fay this, or fomething 
elfe ? 

Cri. This, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. Will not the Laws then thus addrefs us? O Socrates, has it not 
been admitted by us and you, that you fhould acquiefce in the fentence which 
the city has paffed? If, therefore, we fhould wonder at the Laws thus 
fpeaking, perhaps they would fay, Be not furprifed, O Socrates, at what we 
have afferted, but anfwer, fince you are accuftomed both to interrogate and 


reply. For what is the charge againít us and the city, for which you 
endeavour 
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endeavour to deftroy us? Did we not firft beget you? And was it not 
through us that your father married your mother, and planted you? Tell us, 
therefore, whether you blame thefe laws of ours concerning marriage as 
improper? I fhould fay I do not blame them. But do you blame thofe 
laws concerning the nurture and education of children in which you were 
yourfelf inftru&ted? Or did not the laws framed for this purpofe order in a 
becoming manner when they commanded your father to inftruét you in 
mufic and gymnaftic? I fhould fay they ordered well. Since then we begot 
and nourifhed and educated you, can you deny that both you and your 
progenitors are our offspring and fervants? And if this be the cafe, do you 
think that there is an equality * of juftice between us and you, and that it 
is juft for you to attempt to do thofe things to us which we endeavour to 
do to you? Or will you admit that there is no equality of juftice between 
you and your father, or mafíter, if you happen to have either of them, io 
that you are not to return to thefe any evil you may fuffer from them, nor, 
when they reproach you, contradict them, nor, when they ftrike you, ftrike 
them again, nor do many other things of a fimilar nature; but that againft 
your country and the Laws it is lawful for you to act in this manner, fo 
that if we endeavour to deftroy you, thinking it to be juft, you alfo fhould 
endeavour, as far as you are able, to deftroy in return, us the Laws and 
your country, and fhould fay that in fo doing you act juftly,—you who in 
reality make virtue the object of your care? Or, are you fo wife as to be 
ignorant that your country is more honourable, venerable and holy, than your 
mother and father, and all the reft of your progenitors, and ranks higher 
both among the Gods and among men endued with intelle&? That it is 
alfo more neceffary for a man to venerate, obey and affent to his country, 
when condu&ing itfelf with feverity, than to his father? Likewife that he 
fhould be perfuaded by it, and do what it orders? That he fhould quietly 
fuffer, if it orders him to fuffer? And that, if it commands him to be beaten, 
or confined in bonds, or fends him to battle to be wounded or flain, he 
fhould do thefe things, and that it is juft to comply? And that he fhould 
neither decline nor recede from nor defert his rank ; but in war, in a court 


* Wholes in the order of nature are more excellent than parts; and in confequence of this, as 
being more honourable, there is no reciprocity of obligation between the two. 
cf 
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of juftice, and every where, the commands of the city and his country fhould 
be obeyed; or he fhould perfuade his country to that which is naturally juft ; 
but that it is not holy to offer violence either to a mother or a father, and 
much leís to one's country ?—What fhall we fay to thefe things, Crito? 
Shall we acknowledge that the Laws fpeak the truth or not? 

Cri. To me it appears that they do. 

Soc. Confider, therefore, O Socrates, perhaps the Laws will fay, whether 
our affertion is true, that your prefent attempt agaiuft us is unjuft. For 
we are the authors of your birth, we nourifhed, we educated you, imparting 
both to you and all the other citizens all the good in our power, at the fame 
time proclaiming, that every Athenian who is willing has the liberty of 
departing wherever he pleafes, with all his property, if after having explored 
and feen the affairs of the city, and us the Laws, we fhould not be con- 
ftituted according to his wifhes. Nor does any one of us the Laws impede 
or forbid any one of you from migrating into fome colony, or any other 
place, with all his property, ‘if we and the city do not pleafe him. But, on 
the other hand, if any one of you continues to live here after he has feen the 
manner in which we adminifter juftice, and govern the city in other par- 
culars, we now fay, that he in reality acknowledges to us, that he will do 
fuch things as we may command. We alío fay, that he who is not obedient 
is triply unjuft, becaufe he is difobedient to his begetters, and to thofe by whom 
he was educated ; and becaufe, having promifed to be perfuaded by us, he is 
neither perfuaded, nor does he perfuade us, if we do any thing improperly ; 
though at the fame time we only propofe, and do not fiercely command him 
to do what we order, but leave to his choice one of two things, either to 
perfuade us, or to obey our mandates ; and yet he does neither of thefe, 

And we fay that you alfo, O Socrates, will be obnoxious to thefe crimes 
if you execute what you intend to do; nor will you be the leaft, but the moft 
obnoxious of all the Athenians. If, therefore, I fhould afk them the reafon 
of this, they would perhaps juftly reproach me by faying, that I promifed to 
fubmit to all thefe conditions beyond the reft of the Athenians. For they 
would fay, This, O Socrates, is a great argument with us, that both we and 
the city were pleafing to you; that you efpecially of all the Athenians would 
never have dwelt in it, if it had not been particularly agreeable to you. For 
you never left the city for any of the public fpe&acles except once, when you 
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went to the Ifthmian games, nor did you ever go elfewhere, except in your 
military expeditions, You never went any other journey like other men; 
nor had you ever any defire of feeing any other city, or becoming acquainted 
with any other laws; but we and our city were fufficient for you, fo exceed- 
ingly were vou attached to us, and fo much did you confent to be governed 
by our mandates.  Befides, you have procreated children in this city, in 
confequence of being pleafed with it. Further ftill, in this very judicial pro- 
cefs, you might have been condemned to exile, if you had been willing, and 
might then have executed with the confent of the city what you now 
attempt without it. Then however you carried yourfelf loftily, as one who 
would not be indignant, if it were requifite that you fhould die; but you 
preferred, as you faid, death to exile, But now you are neither afhamed of 
thofe affertions, nor do you revere us the Laws, fince you endeavour to 
deftroy us. You alfo do that which the moft vile flave would do, by endea- 
vouring to make your efcape contrary to the compacts and agreements 
according to which you confented to become a member of this community. 
In the firft place, therefore, anfwer us this very thing, whether we fpeak 
the truth in afferting, that you confented to be governed by us in reality, and 
not merely in words? Do we in afferting this fpeak the truth? What 
fhall we fay to thefe things, Crito? Can we fay any thing elfe than that 
we affent to them? 

Cri. It is neceffary fo to do, Socrates. 

Soc. Do you not then, they will fay, violate thefe compacts and agree- 
ments between us; which you confented to neither from neceffity nor 
through deception, nor in confequence of being compelled to deliberate in a 
fhort time; but during the fpace of feventy years, in which you might have 
departed if you had been diffatisfied with us, and the compacts had appeared 
to you to be unjuft? You however neither preferred Lacedemon nor Crete, 
which you are perpetually faying are governed by good laws, nor any other 
city of the Greeks or Barbarians; but you have been lefs out of Athens 
than the lame and the blind, and other mutilated perfons. So much did 
the city and we the Laws pleafe you beyond the reft of the Athenians, For 
who can be pleafed with a city without the Jaws? But now you do not abide 
by the compa&s. You will however abide by them if you are perfuaded by 
us, Socrates, and do not become ridiculous by efcaping from the city. 

YOL, IV, 21 For 
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For confider what advantage can be derived either to yourfelf or your friends 
by violating thofe compa&ts. For in confequence of your efcaping from 
hence, it is nearly evident that your friends will be expofed to the danger 
either of banifhment, or of the lofs of their property. And as for yourfelf, 
if you retire to any neighbouring city, whether Thebes or Megara (for both 
are governed by good laws), you will be confidered, Socrates, as an enemy 
to their polity. And fuch as have any regard for their country will look 
upon youas a corrupter of the laws. You will alfo confirm them in their 
good opinion of your judges, who will appear to have very properly con- 
demned vou. For he who is a corrupter of the laws will very much 
appear to be a corrupter of youth and of ftupid men. Will you then avoid 
thefe well-governed cities, and men of the moft elegant manners? Sup- 
pofing you fhould, will it, therefore, be worth while for you to live? Or, 
fhould you go to thefe cities, will you not blufh, Socrates, to difcourfe about 
the fame things as you did here, viz. that virtue and juítice, legal inftitutes, 
and the laws, fhould be objects of the greate{t attention to men? And do 
you not think that this condu& of Socrates would be very indecorous? You 
muft neceffarily think fo. But perhaps, avoiding thefe cities, you will go 
to Theffalv, to the guefts of Crito. For there there is the greateft diforder 
and intemperance. And perhaps they will willingly hear you relating how 
ridiculoufly you efcaped from prifon, invefting yourfelf with a certain appa- 
ratus, fuch as a fkin, or fomething elfe which thofe that make their efcape 
are accuftomed to provide, and thus altering your ufual appearance. 

Do you think no one will fay, that you, though an old man, and likely to 
live but a very little longer, have dared to defire life with fuch fordid avidity, 
and to tranfgrefs the greateft laws? Perhaps this will be the cafe, though you 
fhould not have offended any one. But if you fhould, you will hear, Socrates, 
many things unworthy of you. You will however live obnoxious, and in 
fubjection to all men. But what wil! you do in Theffaly befides feafting ? hav- 
ing come to Theffaly as to a fupper. And where fhall we find thofe difcourfes 
concerning juítice, and the other virtues ?—But do you with to live for the 
fake of vour children, that you may nurture and inftru& them ? What then? 
Bringing them to Thefialy, will you there educate them, making them to be 
ftranger guefts, that they may alfo derive this advantage from you? Or, if you 
fhould not do this, but fhould leave them here, will they be better nurtured and 
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educated in your abfence? for your friends will take care of them. Do 
you fuppofe then that your children will be taken care of by your friends 
if you go to Theffaly, and that they will be negleéted by them if you depart 
to Hades? If indeed any advantage is to be derived from thofe that call’ 
themfelves your friends, it is proper to think that they will nor. 

But, O Socrates, being perfuaded by us your nurfes, neither pay more 
attention to your children, nor to life, nor to any thing elfe than to juftice, 
that, when you arrive at Hades, you may be able to defend all thefe par- 
ticulars to the rulers there. For if, tranfgreffing the laws, you fhould thus 
act, it will neither be better, nor more juft, nor more holy to yourfelf, nor 
to any one of your friends; nor will it be more advantageous to you when 
you arrive at Hades. But you will depart, if you do depart, not injured by 
us the Laws, but by men. If however you fhould fo difgracefully efcape, 
returning injury for injury, and evil for evil, tranigreffing your agreements 
and compacts with us, and injuring thofe whom you ought not to injure in 
the fmalleft degree, viz. yourfelf,. your friends, your country, and us;—in 
this cafe, we fhall be indignant with you as long as you live; and in another 
life, our brothers the Laws who refide in Hades will not benevolently 
receive you; knowing that you attempted, as far as you was able, to deftroy 
us. Let not Crito, therefore, rather than us, perfuade you to do what he 
fays. 

Be well affured, my dear friend Crito, that I feem to hear thefe things, 
juft as thofe who are agitated with Corybantic fury appear to hear the 
melody of pipes. And the found of thefe words, like the humming of 
bees, in my ears, renders me incapable of hearing any thing elfe. You fee 
then what appears to me at prefent ; and if you fhould fay any thing con- 
trary to thefe things, you will fpeak in vain. At the fame time, if you 
think that any thing more fhould be done, tell me. 

Cri. But, Socrates, I have nothing further to fay. 

Soc. Defift, therefore, Crito, aud let us adopt this condu&, fince Divinity 
perfuades us thus to act. 
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Tu E following dialogue is no lefs remarkable for the mafterly manner of 
its compofition, than for the different effects which the perufal of it is 
related to have formerly produced. For the arguments which it contains 
for the immortality of the foul, are faid to have incited Cleombrotus to 
fuicide, and to have diffuaded Olympiodorus, an eminent Platonic philo- 
fopher, from its perpetration. Indeed, it is by no means wonderful that a 
perfon like Cleombrotus, ignorant (as his condu& evinces) that the death 
fo much inculcated in this dialogue is a philofophic, and not a natural 
death, fhould be led to an a&ion which is in moft cafes highly criminal. 
This ignorance however is not peculiar to Cleombrotus, fince I am afraid 
there are fcarcely any of the prefent day who know that it is one thing for 
the foul to be feparated from the body, and another for the body to be fepara- 
ted from the foul, and that the former is by no means a neceffary confe- 
quence of the latter. 

This philofophic death, or feparation of the foul from the body, which 
forms one of the moft leading particulars of the dialogue, is no other than: 
the exercife of the cathartic virtues, of which the reader will find a copious 
explanation in the following notes. That thefe virtues are not figments 
of the latter Platonifts, as fome ignorant verbalifts have raíhly afferted, is not 
only evident from the firft part of this dialogue, but from the Golden Pytha- 
gorean verfes, which are certainly of greater antiquity than even the writings 
of Plato: for the following is one of the precepts in thefe verfes— 


*, e 
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i. e. ** Abftain from the foods of which we have {poken in the PunirICA- 


TIONS and SOLUTION of the foul.” And the employment of cathartic 


virtue entirely confifts in Aurifying the foul and liberaring it from all attach- 
ment to the body, as far as the condition of its union with it will permit. 

Of the arguments adduced by Socrates in this dialogue, fome, as will be 
fhown in the notes, only demonftrate that the foul fubfifted prior to, and will 
furvive the diffolution of, the body, but do not prove that it has a perpetual 
exiftence ; but others demonftrate, and with an invincible force, that the foul 
is truly immortal, Should it feem ftrange, and to thofe who are not deeply 
fkilled in the philofophy of Plato it doubtlefs will, that Socrates in no part 
of this dialogue introduces that argument for the immortality of the foul 
which he adopts in the Phedrus, an argument drawn from the rational foul 
being the origin of motion, and which may be faid to poffefs adamantine 
ftrength,—it is neceffary to obferve, in anfwer to this doubt, that, in the 
Phaedrus, Socrates demonftrates the immortality of every rational foul, viz. 
the human, daemoniacal and divine; but in the Phzdo he alone demonftrates 
the immortality of the human foul, 

But though fome of the arguments in this dialogue are perfectly demon- 
ftrative, yet certain modern writers, from not underftanding, have not only 
attempted to invalidate them, but have been induced to imagine that 
Socrates himfelf, convinced of their infufficiency, infinuates in the courfe of 
the dialogue the neceffity of a divine revelation in order to obtain a full con- 
viction of this moft important truth. As this is an opinion no lefs danger- 
ous than erroneous, I fhall prefent the reader with the paffage that gave 
occafion to it, and then unfold to him from antient fources its genuine 
explanation. 

About the middle of this dialogue, then, Simmias obferves as follows :— 
“ As to myfelf, Socrates, I am perhaps of the fame opinion about thefe par- 
ticulars as yourfelf; that to know them clearly in the prefent life is either 
impoffible, or a thing very difficult to obtain. But not to argue about what 
has been faid in every poffible way, and to defift before, by an arduous invefti- 
gation on all fides, wearinefs is produced, can only take place among indolent 
and effeminate men. Fer it is neceffary in things of this kind either to 
learn or to difcover the manner of their fubfiftence ; or, if both thefe are 
impoffible, then by receiving the beft of human reafons, and that which is 
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the moft difficult of confutation, to venture upon this as on a raft, and fail 
in it through the ocean of life, unlefs fome one fhould be able to be carried 
more fafely and with lefs danger by means of a firmer vehicle, or a certain 
divine reafon.” Here, in the firft place, it muft be obferved, that it is 
Simmias who thus fpeaks, an imperfect difciple of his great mafter, as is 
evident from many parts of this dialogue, and not Socrates himfelf. And, 
in the next place, though it fhould be urged that Socrates himfelf is here faid 
by Simmias to have admitted that ‘ to know thefe particulars ! clearly in 
the prefent life is either impoffible or a thing very difficult to obtain,” it 
muft be obferved, that Socrates thus {peaks from a deep conviction that this 
fublime truth, the immortality of the foul, could not be fully comprehended 
by his auditors, who were very far from being mafters in philofophy, and 
that this muft be the cafe with the multitude in general. Hence, he fays, 
it is either impoffible or very difficult to obtain this knowledge.—To the 
multitude it is impofhible, and to the few very difficult, becaute it requires 
many preparatory difciplines, and a genius naturally adapted to fublime 
fpeculations. 

In the third place, by 2 firmer vehicle, or a certain divine reafon, Socrates 
does not allude to a divine tradition, fince this affords no higher evidence 
than that of opinion. It is well obferved, therefore, by Olympiodorus, in 
his MS. Scholia on this dialogue, that by this Seog Aoyoc, or divine reafon, 
we muft underftand /e/f-beholding intellec, which, agreeably to Plato's 
defcription of it in the Phzedrus, affociates with Deity itfelf. Tus 0 aoPxAcors- 
pos, xau cemuvOuvorepoc, xu (BsGariorspog, xo Setog Moog 5 ov Snmou we Pasiv o Isobcv exdo9ec, 
Sokartinos yap 0 yE TOLOUTOS' &ÀX etl O CIpNPAEVOG AUTOMTIXOS VOUS; 0 Jew Tad OVTE TU, us 
ev Paid;a. In order however to underftand what Olympiodorus means by 
felf-beholding intellect, it is neceffary to obferve, that there are four modes of 
knowledge which we are able to acquire in the prefent lite. The firtt of 
thefe refults from opinion, by which we learn ¢ha/ a thing is, without know- 
ing the why: and this conftitutes that part of knowledge which was called 
by Ariftotle and Plato wai, or erudition ; and which confifts in moral in- 
ftru&ions, for the purpofe of purifying ourfelves from immoderate paffiorfs, 
But the fecond is produced by the fciences; in which, trom eftablifhing 
certain principles as bvpothefes, we educe neceífary conclutions, and arrive 


* Viz. the particulars pertaining to the paft and future exiftence of the foul. 
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at the knowledge of the why (as in the mathematical fciences) ; but at the 
fame time we are ignorant with refpect to the principles of thefe conclufions, 
becaufe they are merely hypothetical. The third fpecies of knowledge is 
that which refults from Plato's diale&ic ; in which, by a progreffion thrcugh 
all ideas, we arrive at the firft principle of things, and at that which is no 
longer hypothetical ; and this by dividing fome things and analyfing others, 
by producing many things from one thing, and one thing from many. But 
the fourth fpecies is ftill more (imple than this; becaufe it no longer ufes 
analy {ations or compofitions, definitions or demonftrations, but by a (imple 
and felt-vifive energy of intelle& fpeculates things themfelves, and by in- 
tuition and contact becomes one with the obje& of its perception; and 
this energy is the divine reafon which Plato fpeaks of in the prefent 
paflage, and which far tranfcends the evidence of the moft divine revelation ; 
fince this laft is at beft but founded in opinion, while the former furpaffes 
even the indubitable certainty of fcience. 

In fhort, that Socrates, and confequently Plato, firmly believed in this moft 
important truth, is evident from the Phzedrus and the tenth book of the 
Republic; and in the feventh Epiftle of Plato there is the following 
remarkable paffage :—r:fse bai Je ovrwg aci Xn Teig 7teÀou0ig TE xxi leoois Aoyois ý ON 
[zv vouc sy ij ply alavatoy Puya Eval, Oimaorrtas TS ITY EV, X TIVELY TAG PEYITTAS Téwplass 
óTay Tig amaAAaysy 120 cwuatoc, i.e, “It is proper indeed always to believe 
in antient and facred difcourfes, which announce to us that the foul is immor- 
tal, and that it has judges of its condu, and fuffers the greateft punifhments 
when it is liberated from the body.” From which paffage we alfo learn, 
that the immortality of the foul is a doctrine of the higheft antiquity, and 
that it was delivered in the facred writings of the heathens. 

I fhall only obferve further, that the character of Socrates, as exhibited in 
this dialogue, in the Crito, and in the Apology, is fo tranfcendently great, 
and difplays fuch a perfection of juftice, fortitude and piety, that it may be 
confidered as a moft fplendid inftance of the moral and intelle&ual excel- 
lence which human nature is capable of attaining, and an example of con- 
fummate wifdom and virtue, which will be imitated by the few in all future 
ages. 


8 . THE 


THE PHADO. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


ECHECRATES anp PH4DO, 


ECHECRATES. 


WERE you prefent, Phzdo, with Socrates that day when he drank 
the poifon in prifon? or did you hear an account of it from any other? 

PHED. I myfelf, Echecrates, was prefent. 

Ecuec. What then was his difcourfe previous to his death? and how 
did he die? for I fhould be very glad to hear the account: for fcarcely does 
any one of the Phliafian * citizens now vifit Athens; and it is fome time 
fince any ftranger has arrived from thence who might afford us fome clear 
information about thefe particulars. All indeed that we heard was, that he 
died through drinking the poifon ; but he who acquainted us with this had 
nothing further to fay about other particulars of his death. 

Puzp. What! did you not hear the manner in which he was tried ? 

Ecuec. Yes: a certain perfon related this to us; and we wondered, as 
his fentence was paffed fo long ago, that he fhould not die till a confiderable 
time after. What then, Phado, was the reaíon of this? 

Pup. A certain fortune happened to him, Echecrates: for, the day 
before his trial, the ftern of that fhip was crowned which the Athenians 
fend every year to Delos. | 

EcueEc. But what is the meaning of this? 


* Phlius was a city of Peloponnefus fituated not far from theIfthmus, Vid. Strab. lib. viite 


Paufan, in Corinth. et Steph. de Urb. et Pop. 
2K 2 PHED. 
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Puzp. This is the fhip, as tbe Athenians fay, in which Thefeus formerly 
carried the twice feven young children to Crete, and preferved both them 
and himfelf. The Athenians, therefore, as it is reported, then vowed to 
Apollo, that if the children were preferved, they would lead every year a 
facred {peétacle to Delos ; which, from that time, they regularly fend every 
year to the God. As foon, therefore, as the preparations for the facred 
fpectacle commence, the law orders that the city fhall be purified, and that 
no one fhall be put to death by a public decree till the fhip has arrived at 
Delos, and again returned to Athens. But this fometimes takes a long 
time in accomplifhing, when the winds impede their paffage ; but the fefti- 
val itfelf commences when the prieft of Apollo has crowned the ftern of the 
fhip. Now this, as I told you, took place on the day preceding the trial ; and 
on this account that length of time happened to Socrates in prifon between 
his fentence and his death. 

Ecuec. And what, Phzedo, were the circumftances refpecting his death? 
what were his fayings and actions? and who of his familiars were prefent 
with him? or would not the magiftrates fuffer that any fhould be admitted 
to him, fo that he died deprived of the prefence of his friends? 

PHazD. By no means; but fome, and indeed many, were prefent with 
him. 

Ecuec. Endeavour to relate all thefe particulars to us in the cleareft 
manner, unlefs you have fome bufinefs which may prevent you. 

Puzp. But I am at leifure, and will endeavour to gratify your requett : 
for indeed to call to mind Socrates, whether I myfelf {peak or hear others, 
is to me always the moft pleafant of all things. 

Ecuec. Truly, Phzdo, others who hear you will be affected in the fame 
manner: but endeavour, as much as you are able, to narrate every circum- 
ftance in the moft accurate manner. 

Pup. And indeed I mytelf, who was prefent, was wonderfully affected ; 
for I was not influenced with pity, like one prefent at the death of a fami- 
liar: for this man, O Echecrates, appeared to me to be bleffed, when I con- 
fidered his manner and difcourfes, and his intrepid and generous death. 
Hence it appeared to me, that he did not defcend to Hades without a divine 
deftiny, but that there alfo he would be in a happy condition, if this can 
ever be afferted of any one.. On this account I was entirely uninfluenced 

with 
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with pity, though apparently I ought not to have been, on fo mournful an 
occafion; nor yet again was I influenced by pleafure through philofophical 
converfe, as I ufed to be; for our difcourfes were of this kind. But, to 
fpeak ingenuoufly, a certain wonderful paffion, and an unufual mixture of 
pleafure and grief, were prefent with me, produced by confidering that he 
muft in a very fhort time die. And, indeed, all of us who were prefent 
were nearly affected in the fame manner, at one time laughing, and at an- 
other weeping : but this was eminently the cafe with one of us, Apollodorus ; 
for you know the man, and his manner of behaviour. 

Ecuec. How is it poffible that I fhould not? 

Pup. He, therefore, was remarkably affected in this manner; and I 
mylelf, and others, experienced great trouble and confufion. 

Ecuec. Who then, Phedo, happened to be prefent? 

PHagp. Of the natives, Apollodorus, Critobulus, and his father Crito, 
were prefent ; likewife Hermogenes, Epigenes, /Eíchines, and Antifthenes ', 
And befides thefe, Ctefippus * the Poeanian, Menexenus, and fome other 
Athenians were prefent: but Plato I think was fick. 

Ecuec, Were there no ftrangers? 

Puzp. Yes: Simmias the Theban, Cebes 3, and Phzedondes ; and among 
the Megarenfians, Euclid and Terpfion. 

Ecnuec. But what! were not Ariftippus * and Cleombrotus there ? 

Puzp. By no means: for they were faid to be at /Egina. 

Ecuec. Was any other perfon prefent ? 

Pup. I think thofe I have mentioned were nearly all. 

Ecuec. Will you now then relate what were his difcourfes ? 


? This Antifthenes, as principally imitating Socrates in his endurance and contempt of plea- 
fure, was the author of the Cynic fe&, and the preceptor of Diogenes. 

2 See the Euthydemus, in which the difpofition of Ctefippus is deícribed. 

3 This Cebes is the author of the allegorical table now extant. 

* A philofopher of Cyrene, and founder of the Cyrenaic fe&. What is here faid concerning 
the abfence of Ariftippus and Cleombrotus is well explained by Demetrius in his book mpi 
Epunviias. ** Plato, he obferves, fays this in order to reprove Ariftippus and Cleombrotus, who 
were feafting in Ægina at the time that Socrates wasin prifon, and did not fail to fee their friend 
and mafter, though they were then at the entrance of the Athenian harbour, Plato however does 


not clearly relate thefe particulars, becaufe his narration would have been an open defamation,” 
Puzo. 
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Pup. I will endeavour to relate the whole to you from the beginning. 
For we were always accuftomed to vifit Socrates, myfelf and others meeting 
in the morning at the place where he was tried, for it was very near to the 
prifon. Here we waited every day till the prifon was opened, difcourfing 
among ourfelves, for it was not opened very early in the morning ; but, as 
foon as we could be admitted, we went to Socrates, and generally {pent the 
whole day with him, And then, indeed, we met together fooner than ufual ; 
for the day before, when we left the prifon, we heard that the fhip from 
Delos was returned. We determined, therefore, among ourfelves, to come 
very early in the morning to the ufual place; and we met together accord- 
ingly: but when we arrived, the goaler, who ufed to attend upon us, told 
us to wait, and not enter till he called us. For, fays he, the eleven magi- 
{trates are now freeing Socrates from his bonds, and announcing to him 
that he muft die to-day. But not long after this he returned, and ordered 
us to enter. When we entered, we found Socrates juft freed from his 
fetters, but Xantippe (you know her) holding one of his children, and fitting 
by him. As foon, therefore, as Xantippe faw us, fhe began to lament in a 
moft violent manner, and faid fuch things as are ufual with women in 
affliction ; and among the reft, Socrates (fays fhe), this is the laít time 
your friends will fpeak to you, or you to them, But Socrates looking upon 
Crito, Crito (fays he), let fome one take her home. Upon which fome of 
Crito's domeftics led her away, beating herfelf, and weeping bitterly. But 
Socrates, fitting upright on the bed, drew up his leg, and, ftroking it with 
his hand, faid at the fame time, What a wonderful thing is this, my friends, 
which men call the Aleafant and agreeable! and how admirably is it affected 
by nature towards that which appears to be its contrary, the painful! for 
they are unwilling to be prefent with us both together ; and yet, if any per- 
fon purfues and receives the one, he is almoft always under a neceffity of 
receiving the other, as if both of them depended from one fummit. And it 
feems to me (fays he), that if Æfop had perceived this he would have 
compofed a fable from it, and would have informed us, that Divinity, being 
willing to reconcile contending natures, but not being able to accomplith 
this defigu, conjoined their fummits in a nature one and the fame; and that 
hence it comes to pafs, that whoever partakes of the one is foon after con- 
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nected with the other. And this, as it appears, is the cafe with myfelf at 
prefent; for the pain which was before in my leg, through the bond, is 
now fucceeded by a pleafant fenfation. 

But here Cebes replying, faid, By Jupiter, Socrates, you have very oppor- 
tunely caufed me to recolle&t : for certain perfons have atked me concerning 
thofe poems which you compofed, viz. the Fables of Æfop which you verfified, 
and your exordium to Apollo, and other pieces of compofition ; and, among 
the reft, Evenus lately inquired with what defign you did this after coming 
here, when before you have never attempted any thing of the kind. If, 
therefore, you have any defire that I may have an anfwer ready for Evenus, 
when he again interrogates me on this occafion (and I am certain that he 
will do fo), tell me what I muft fay to him. You may truly inform him 
(fays he), Cebes, that I did not compofe thefe verfes with any defign of 
rivalling him, or his poems (for I knew that this would be no eafy matter); 
but that I might try to explore the meaning of certain dreams, and that I 
might make a proper expiation, if this fhould happen to be the mufic which 
they have often ordered me to exercife. For in the paft part of my life the 
fame dream has often occurred to me, exhibiting at different times a different 
appearance, yet always advifing me the fame thing; for it faid, Socrates, 
make and exercife mufic. And indeed, in the former part of my life, I 
confidered that this dream perfuaded and exhorted me refpe&ing what I 
fhould do, in the fame manner as thofe in the races are exhorted ; for, by 
períuading me to exercife mufic, it fignified that I fhould labour in philo- 
fopby, which is the greateft mufic. But now fince my fentence has taken 
place, and the feftival of the God has retarded my death, it appeared to me 
to be neceffary, that, if the mufic which the dream has fo often exhorted me 
to undertake fhould happen to be of the popular fort, I fhould by no means 
refift its perfuafions, but comply with the exhortation # for I confidered that 
it would be more fafe for me not to depart from hence before I had made 
an expiation by compofing verfes, and obeying the dream. Thus, in the 
firft place, I compofed fome verfes in honour of the God to whom the 
prefent feftival belongs; but after the God, confidering it neceffary that he 
who defigns to be a poet fhould make fables and not difcourfes, and knowing 
that I myfelf was not a mythologift, on thefe accounts I verfified the fables of 
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JElop, which were at hand, and were known to me; and began with thoie 
firft, that firft prefented themíelves to my view. 

Give this anfwer, Cebes, to Evenus: at the fame time bid him farewell 
for me; and tell him, if he is wife he will follow me. But I fhall depart, 
asit feems, to-day; for fuch are the orders of the Athenians, —Upon this 
Simmias replied, What is this, Socrates, which you command me to tell 
Evenus? for I often meet with him; and from what I know of him, I am 
certain that he will never willingly comply with your requeft.— What then 
(fays Socrates), is not Evenus a philofopher ?—To me he appears to be fo 
(fays Simmias).— Both Evenus, therefore, will be willing to follow me, and 
every one who is worthy to partake of philofophy ; not perhaps indeed by 


violently * depriving himfelf of life, for this they fay is unlawful. And at 
the 


1 Socrates fays, that perhaps the philofopher will not deftroy himfelf, for this is not lawful. 
This the text fhows through two arguments, the one mythical and Orphic, but the other 
diale&tic and philofophic. But before we confider the text, fays Olympiodorus, let us (how by 
appropriate arguments that fuicide is not lawful. Divinity poffeffes twofold powers, anagogic 
and providential ; and the powers which are providential of things fecondary are not impeded by 
the anagogic, and which are converted to them, but he energizes at once according to both. In 
like manner, nothing hinders but that a philofopher, fince he is an imitator of Divinity, (for 
philofophy is an affimilation to Deity,) may at once energize cathartically, and with a providential 
care of fecondary natures: for there is nothing great in living cathartically when feparated from 
the body after death ; but, while detained in the body, it is generous to be intent on purification. 
The fecond argument is this: As a divine nature is always prefent to all things, and fome things par- 
ticipate of it more or lefs, through their proper aptitude or inaptitude; fo alfo it is neceffary that 
the foul fhould be prefent to the body, and fhould not feparate itfelf from it. But the body participates 
or does not participate of it, through its proper aptitude or inaptitude. Thus, in the Theztetus, the 
Coryphzan philofopher is reprefented as not knowing where the Forum is fituated, but as being 
even ignorant that he is ignorant of fenfible particulars; and this while he is in the body. The 
third argument is as follows : It is neceffary that a voluntary bond fhould be voluntarily diffolved ; 
but that an involuntary bond fhould be diffolved with an involuntary folution, and not in a promií- 
cnous manner. Hence a phyfical life, being involuntary, muft be diffoelved with an involuntary 
folution, i. e. by a phyfical death ; but the impaffioned life in us, which fubfifts according to pre- 
election or free will, muft be diffolvcd with a voluntary folution, i. e. with purification, or the 
exercife of the cathartic virtucs. 

With refpe& to the text, it fhows through two arguments, as we have obferved, that fuicide is 
not lawful; and of thefe the mythical argument, according to Olympiodorus, is as follows :— 


According to Orpheus, there are four governments: the firft that of Heaven, which Saturn received, 
cutting 
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the fame time, as he thus fpoke, he withdrew his lcg from the bed, and placed 
it on the ground; and afterwards continued to difcourfe with us, in a fitting 
pofture, 


cutting off the genitals of his father. After Saturn, Jupiter reigned, who hurled his father into 
Tartarus. And after Jupiter Bacchus reigned, who they fay was lacerated by the Titans, 
through the ftratagems of Juno. It is alfo faid that the Titans tafted his flefh, and that Jupiter 
being enraged hurled his thnnder at them; and that from the afhes of their burnt bodies men 
were generated ', Suicide, therefore, is not proper, not, as the text feems to fay, hecaufe we are 
in a certain bond the body, (for this is evident, and he would not have called this arcane,) but 
fuicide is not lawful, becaufe our body is Dionyfiacal: for we are a part of Bacchus, if we 
are compofed from the afhes of the Titans who taíted his flefh. Socrates, therefore, fearful of 
difclofing this arcane narration, becaufe it pertained to the myfteries, adds nothing more than 
that we are in the body, as in a prifon fecured by a guard; but the interpreters, when the 
myfteries were declining, and almoft extinét, owing to the eftablifhment of a new religion, 
openly difclofed the fable. 

But the allegory of this fable, fays Olympiodorus, is of that kind as when Empedocles afferts 
that the intelligible and fenfible worlds were generated according to parts; not that they were 
produced at different times, for they always are, but becaufe our foul at one time lives accord- 
ing to the intelligible, and then the intelligible world is faid to be generated, and at another 
time according to the fenfible world, and then the fenfible world is faid to be generated. So 
likewife with Orpheus, thofe four governments do not fubfift at one time, and at another not, 
for they always are; but they obfcurely fignify the gradations of the virtues according to which 
our foul contains the fymbols of all the virtues, the theoretic and cathartic, the politic and ethic. 
For it cither energizes according to the theoretic virtues, the paradigm of which is the govern- 
ment of Heaven, and on this account Heaven receives its denomination mapa tov ta ava ogav, from 
bebolding the things above; or it lives cathartically, the paradigm of which is the kingdom of 
Saturn, and on this account Saturn is denominated as a pure intellect, through bebolding bimfelf, 
$ioy & xopovous Tig ùy dia o EauToy opav; and hence he is faid to devour his own offspring, as convert- 
ing himfelf to himfelf: or it energizes according to the political virtues, the fymbol of which is 
the government of Jupiter; and hence Jupiter is the demiurgus, as energizing about fecondary 
natures: or it lives according to the ethical and phyfical virtues, the fvmbol of which 1s the kingdom 
of Bacchus; and hence it is lacerated, becaufe the virtues do not alternately follow each other. 

But Bacchus being lacerated by the Titans fignifies his proceffion to the laft of things; for of 
thefe the Titans are the artificers, and Bacchus is the monad of the Titans. This was effected by 
the ftratagems of Juno, becaufe this goddefs is the infpe&ive guardian of motion and progreffion ; 
and hence, in the Iliad, fhe continually excites Jupiter to a providential attention to fecondary 
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pofture, the remaining part of the time. Cebes !, therefore, inquired of 
him, How is this to be underftood, Socrates, that it is not lawful to commit 
fuicide, 


1 Socrates anè Cebes are here fpeaking about two different kinds of death; the latter about a 
phyfical, and the former about a pre-ele&ive or free-will death. 


natures. Bacchus alfo, fays Olympiodorus, prefides over generation, becaufe he prefides over 
life and death. Over life, becaufe over generation; but over death, becaufe wine produces an 
enthufiaftic energy, and at the time of death we become more enthufiaftic, as Proclus teftifies 
together with Homer; for he became prophetic when he was dying. Tragedy and comedy alfo 
are referred to Bacchus; comedy from its being the fport of life, and tragedy throngh the cala- 
mities and the death init. Comic, therefore, do not properly accufe tragic writers as not being 
Dionyfiacal, when they affert that thefe things do not pertain to Bacchus. But Jupiter hurled his 
thunder at the Titans, the thunder manifefting converfion : for fire moves upwards. Jupiter, 
therefore, converts them to himfelf. And this is the mythical argument. 

But the dialectic and philofophic argument is as follows :—The Gods take care of us, and we are 
their poffeffions : it is not proper, therefore, to free ourfelves from life, but we ought to convert 
ourfelves to them. For if one of thefe two things took place, either that we are the poffeffions 
of the Gods, but they take no care of us; or, on the contrary, that we are not the poffeffions of the 
Gods, it might be rational to liberate ourfelves from the body: but now, as neither of thefe 
takes place, it is not proper to diffolve our bonds. 

On the contrary, however, it may be faid that fuicide according to Plato is neceffary. And, 
in the firft place, he here fays that a philofopher will not perbaps commit fuicide, unlefs Divinity 
fends fome great neccffity, fuch as the prefent: for the word perhaps affords a fufpicion that 
fuicide may fometimes be neceffary. In the fecond place, Plato admits that fuicide may be proper 
to the worthy man, to him of a middle character, and to the multitude and depraved: to the 
worthy man, as in this place; to the middle character, as in the Republic, where he fays 
that fuicide is neceffary to him who is afflicted with a long and incurable difeafe, as fuch a 
oue is ufelefs to the city, becaufe Plato's intention was that his citizens flould be ufeful to 
the city, and not to themfelves; and to the vulgar character, as in the Laws, when he fays 
that fuicide is neceffary to him who is poffeffed with certain incurable paffions, fuch as being in 
love with his mother, facrilege, orany thing elfe of this kind. 

2 gain it may be faid, from the authority of Plotinus, that fuicide is fometimes neceffary, and 
alfo from the authority of the Stoics, who faid that there were five ways in which fuicide was 
rational, For they affimilated, fays Olympiodorus, life to a banquet, and afferted that it is 
neceflary to diffolve life through fuch-like caufes as occafion the diffolution of a banquet. A 
banquet, therefore, is diffolved either tbrough a grezt neceffity unexpectedly intervening, as 
through the prefence of a friend fuddenly coming; or it is diffolved through intoxication taking 
place ; and through what is placed on the table being morbid. Further ftill, it is diffolved after 
another manner through a want of things neceffary to the entertainment; and alfo through 
obfcene and bafe language. In like manner life may be diffolved in five ways. And, in the firft 
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fuicide, and yet that a philofopher fhould be willing to follow one who is 
about to die ?— What (fays he), Cebes, have not you and Simmias heard 
your familiar Philolaus * difcourfe concerning things of this kind ? —We 

have 


place, as at a banquet, it may be diffolved through fome great neceffity, as when a man facrifices 
himfelf for the good of his country. In the fecond place, as a banquet is diffolved through 
intoxication, fo likewife it is neceffary to diffolve life through a delirium following the body : for a 
delirium is a phyfical intoxication. In tbe third place, as a banquet is diffolved through what is 
placed on the table being morbid, thus too it is neceffary that life fhould be diffolved when the body 
labours under incurable difeafes, and is no longer capable of being miniftrant to the foul. In the 
fourth place, as a banquet it diffolved through a want of things neceffary to the entertainment, fo 
fuicide is proper when the neceffaries of life are wanting. For they are nor to be received from 
depraved characlers; fince gifts from the defiled are fmall, and it is not proper for a man to 
pollute himfelf with thefe. And, in the fifth place, as a banquet is diffolved through obfcene lan- 
guage, fo likewife it is neceffary to diffolve life when compelled by a tyrant to fpeak things arcane, 
or belonging ro the myfteries, which a certain female Pythagorean is faid to have done. For, being 
compelled to tell why the did not eat beans, fhe faid, I may eat them if I tell. And afterwards 
being compelled to eat them, fhe faid, I may tell if I eat them; and at length bit off her tongue, 
as the organ of fpeech and tafte. 

What then fhall we fay ? for the difcourfe is brought to a contradiction. And how can it be 
admitted that fuicide is unlawful? Or, may we not fay that a liberation from life is not neceffary 
fo far as pertains to the body ; but that it is rational when it contributes a greater good to the 
foul? Thus, for inftance, fuicide is lawful when the foul is injured by the body. As, therefore, 
it is unholy not to give affiftance to a friend when he is fcourged, but, if he is fcourged by 
his father, it is not becoming to afit him; fo here fuicide is unlawful when committed 
for the fake cf the body, but rational when committed for the fake of the foul; (nce this is 
fometimes advantageous to it. 

I only add, that according to Macrobius it is faid, in the arcane difcourfes concerning the 
return of the foul, ** that the wicked in this life refemble thofe who fall upon fmooth ground, and 
who cannot riíe again without difficulty ; but that fouls departing from the prefent life with the 
defilements of guilt are to be compared to thofe who fall from a lofty and precipitous place, from 
whence they are never able to rife again." ** Nam in arcanis de anin:z reditu difputationibus 
fertur, in hac vita delinquentes fimiles effe fuper zequale folum cadentibus, quibus denuo fine 
dificultate przefto fit furgere : animas vero ex hac vita cum delictorum fordibus reccdentes, equan- 
das his, qui in abruptum ex alto precipitique delapfi funt, unde facultas nunquam fit refurgendi. 
Somn. Scip. cap. xiii. Suicide, therefore, is in general unlawful, becaufe it is not proper to 
depart from life in an unpurified ftate. 


? Philolaus, fays Olympiodorus, was a Pythagorean, and it was ufual with the Pythagoreans 
to fpeak through anigmas. Hence filence was one of the peculiarities of this fc& ; through 
fence indicating the arcane nature of Divinity, which it is neceffary a philofopher fhould imitate. 
But Philolaus faid in znigmas that fuicide is not proper: for he fays, we ought not to turn 
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have not, Socrates, heard any thing clearly on this fubje@.—But I (favs 
Socrates) {peak in confequence of having heard; and what I have heard I 
will not envioufly conceal from you. And perhaps it is becoming in the 
moft eminent degree, that he who is about to depart thither fhould confider 
and mythologize about this departure: I mean, what kind of a thing we 
fhould think it to be. For what elfe can fuch a one be more properly 
employed about, till the fetting ' of the fun? 

On what account then, Socrates, fays Cebes, do they fay that it is unlaw- 
ful for a man to kill himfelf? for I myfelf have fome time (ince heard from 
Philolaus, when he refided with us, and from fome others, that it was not 
proper to commit fuch an aétion; but I never heard any thing clear upon 
the fubjeét from any one.— Prepare yourfelf, then (fays Socrates), for per- 
haps you may be fatisfied in this particular: and perhaps it may appear to 
you wonderful, if this alone of everything elfe is fomething fimple, and by 
no means happens to a man like other events, but ftill remains the fame, 
even with refpeét to thofe to whom it is better to die than to live; though, 


back when going to a temple, nor cut wood in the way. By the latter of thefe he manifefts 
that we fhould not divide and cut life; for life is a way: and by the former he indicates the 
meditation of death. For the life of a future ftate is facred ; fince our father and country 
are there. He fays, therefore, that he who lives cathartically fhould not turn back, i. e. fhould 
not cut off the cathartic life. But Cebes met with Philolaus in Boeotia; for he affociated with 
him in Thebes. Olympiodorus alfo, after obferving that it was the cuflom of the Pythagoreans 
to live as in a common life, making all their poffeffions common, adds as follows :—“ If, there- 
fore, any one among them was found to be unadapted to philofophy, they led him out together 
with his property, made a cenotaph or empty tomb, and lamented as if it were for one who was 
going a journey. But a certain perfon named Cylo coming among them, and experiencing this 
treatment, fet fire to the fchool, and all the difciples were burnt except two, Philoiaus and 
Hipparchus. Philolaus, therefore, came to Thebes in order to perform funeral facrifices to his 
deceafed preceptor. He alfo performed them to Lyfias, who was there buried, and in whofe 
name Plato has written a dialogue, which is infcribed, Lyfias, or Concerning Friendfhip." Ei tis 
m GVEMITNOELOS eupedn mpos QiXogoQiav, sEnyov QUTOV ETA TNE OUTIAS, XXI MEVOTAPIOV £7TOLOUY, xci womep WEDS 
amaxopevoy amodupovto. Kuruv de tig eigerbuy xas memovbus Tovro. pre mup Tw didzcxadreiy, xai mavTEs 
sxauÜn y many duo Pircarccov xai “Iormrapyov. nrbev ouy ò Dsroaaos sis Onbas aco xoas Tw otio didxoxarw 
qtÜvtori, xai ERE TEauuerw Moncacba Tw Augidi, ov xai xata omwvuiay yeypamras Tw Maaton darcy, 
Avos n IItgi Qiriaes. 

1 It was a law, fays Olympiodorus, with the Athenians, to put no one to death in the day, 
juft as it was an injunction with the Pythagoreans, not to fleep in mid-day, when the fun 
exhibits his moft ftrenuous energy. 
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perhaps, it may feem wonderful to you, that it fhould be better for thofe 
men to die, in whom it would be unholy to benefit themtelves bv fuicide, 
and who ought to expect fome other, as a benefa&or on this occafion.— Then 
Cebes, gently laughing, Jupiter knows that (fays he, fpeaking in his own 
tongue).—For this indeed (fays Socrates) appears to be irrational; aud yet, 
perhaps, it is not fo, but has a certain reafon on its fide. For the difcourfe 
which is delivered about thefe particulars, in the arcana of the myfteries, that 
we are placed as in a certain hrifon fecured by a guard, and that it is not proper 
for any one to free himfelf from this confinement, and make his efcafie, appears 
ro me to be an affertion of great moment, and not eafy to be underftood. 
But this appears to me, O Cebes, to be well faid, that the Gods take care of 
us, and that we who are men are one of the poffeffions belonging to the 
Gods, Or does not this appear to you to be the cafe ?—It does to me (fays 
Cebes).—- Would not you, therefore, if any one of your fervants ' fhould 
deftroy himfelf, when at the fame time you did not fignify that you was 
willing he fhould die, would you not be angry with him ? and if you had 
any punifhment, would you not chaftife him ?—Entirely fo (fays he).—Per- 
haps, therefore, it is not irrational to affert, that a man ought not to kill 
himfelf before Divinity lays him under a certain necefhty ? of doing fo, fuch 
as Tam fubject to at prefent. 

This, indeed (fays Cebes), appears to be reafonable. But that which you 
faid juft now, Socrates, that philofophers would very readily be willing to 
die, appears to be abfurd, if what we have aflerted is agreeable to reafon, 


! How from human affairs, fays Olympiodorus, do we conje&ure that things pertaining to the 
Gods fubfift in a fimilar manner? For they are not like us, paflive. May we not fay that he 
affimilates them analogoufly, but politically and ceconomically? For it is evident that the para- 
digms of every mundane providential care are previoufly comprehended in the Gods. But recon- 
ciliation and vengeance muft be conceived to take place in a very different manner in the Gods. 
For the former is the rifing of their proper light when the darknefs of guilt is difperfed ; and the 
latter is a fecondary punifhing providence, about the apoftatizing foul. 

a Neceffity is four-fold: for one kind is internal, and the other external ; and each of thefe is 
twofold, viz. good and evil. Dut the paradigms of that which is inwardly good are the will of 
Divinity, and that of the juft man; and of that which is inwardly evil, the pre-election of the 
depraved man. But of that neceffity which is externally good, the paradigm is the will of Fate 
imparting precedaneous goods ; and of that which is externally evil, the beflowing of things vio- 
lent, contrary to nature, and corruptive. 
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that Divinity * takes care of us, and that we are one of his poffeffions ; for 
it is irrational to fuppofe that the moft prudent men fhould not be grieved, 
when departing from that fervitude in which they are taken care of by the 
Gods, who are the beft of govenors. For fuch a one will by no means 
think that he fhall be better taken care of when he becomes free : but fome 
one who is deprived of intellect may perhaps think that he fhould fly from 
his mafter, and will not confider that he ought not to fly'from a good matter, 
but that he fhould by all means abide in his fervice. Hence he will depart 
from him in a moft irrational manner: but he who is endowed with intellect 
will defire to live perpetually with one who is better than himfelf. And 
thus, Socrates, it is reafonable that the contrary of what you juft now faid 
fhould take place: for it is proper that the prudent, when about to die, 
fhould be forrowful, but that the foolifh fhould rejoice.—Socrates, therefore, 
upon hearing this, feemed to me to be pleafed with the reafoning of Cebes ; 
and loking upon us, Cebes (fays he) never fuffers any thing to pafs without 
inveftigation, and is by no means willing to admit immediately the truth of 
an affertion.—But indeed (fays Simmias), Cebes, O Socrates, appears to me 
to fay fomething now to the purpofe. For with what defign can men, truly 
wife, fly from mafters who are better than themfelves, and, without any 


* Every thing naturally provides for things fubordinate; but the Gods exert a providential 
energy prior to all things, and according to hyparxis. For each is a goodne/s, becaufe the higheft 
God is the good, and providence is the energy of goodnefs, and imparts effential good. Divinity 
too may be faid to take care of man, becaufe from being worfe he makes him better; but man 
cultivates Divinity becaufe he is made better by him. Obferve too, that as, in the univerfe, 
intelle& fubfifting after the Gods is firit converted to them, fo likewife in us inte//e£? is extended 
to Divinity, but ignorance turns from a divine nature. By intellect, however, here, we muft under- 
fland, not that alone which is gnoftic, but alfo that which is orectic or appetitive, both in the 
univerfe and in us: for intelle poffeffes both defire and knowledge, becaufe it is the firft 
animal. ‘This being admitted, we fhall no longer be difturbed by the doubt, whether oredtic is 
better than gnoftic perfe€lion ; or, in other words, whether virtue is better than fcience: for the 
one is not perfect without the other. 

Should it be inquired how the Gods are our maflers, fince a ma/fler, fo far as a mafter, does not 
confider the good of his fervant, but his own good ; for in this he differs from a governor ; and 
fhould it alfo be faid, What good can the Gods derive from man? we reply with Olympiodorus, 
that the Gods make all things precedaneoufly on account of themfelves; and that they are 
excellent in proportion as they are exempt from other things. But they govern according to a 
certain coordination with us; and by how much the more we fubje@ ourfelves to, by fo much 
the more do we participate of them, as wholly giving ourfelves up to them, and neglecting that 
which is properly our own. reluctance, 
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reluctance, free themfelves from their fervitude? And Cebes appears to ms 
to dire& his difcourfe to you, becaufe you fo eafily endure to leave us, and 
thofe beneficent rulers the Gods, as you yourfelf confefs.—You fpeak juftlv 
(fays Socrates); for I think you mean that I ought to make my defeuce, as 
if I was upon my trial.—By all means, fays Simmias. 

Be it fo then (fays Socrates): and I fhall endeavour that this my apology 
may appear more reafonable to you than it did to my judges. For, with 
reífpeCt to myfelf (fays he), O Simmias and Cebes, unlefs I thought that 
I fhould depart, in the firft place, to other" Gods who are wife and 
good, and, in the next place, to men who have migrated from the pre- 
fent life, and are better than any among us, it would be unjuft not to be 
troubled at death: but now believe for certain, that I hope to dwell with 
good men; though this, indeed, I will not confidently affert : but that I 
{hall go to Gods who are perfeclly good rulers, you may confider as an 
affertion which, if any thing of the kind is fo, will be ftrenuoufly affirmed by 
me. So that, on this account, I fhall not be afflicted at dying, but fhall 
entertain a good hope that fomething remains for the dead ; and, as it was 
formerly faid, that it will be much better hereafter for the good than the 
evil.— What then, Socrates (fays Simmias), would you have departed with 
fuch a conception in your intellect, without communicating it to us? Or 
will you not render us alfo partakers of it? For it appears to me, that this 
will be a common good ; and at the fame time it will be an apology for you, 
if you can perfuade us to believe what you fay.—1 will endeavour to do fo 
(fays he). But let us firft confider what that is which it appears to me 
Crito fome time fince was defirous of faying. What elfe (fays Crito) fhould 
it be, Socrates, except what he who is to give you the poifon has long ago 
told me, that you ought to {peak as little as poffible? For he fays that thofe 
who difpute become too much heated, aud that nothing of this kind ought 
to be introduced with the poifon, fince thofe who do not obferve this caution 
are fometimes obliged to drink the poifon twice or thrice.—Let him (fays 
Socrates) only take care of his proper employment, as one who muft adminifter 
the poifon twice ; and even, if occafion requires, thrice. I was almoft certain 


! By other Gods, Socrates means fuch as are fupermundane, or of an order fuperior to the 
ruling divinities of the world. In fhort, thofe Gods are here fignified that are unconneéted with 
body. 
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(fays Crito) that this would be your anfwer ; but he enjoined me to do this, 
as I faid, fome time fince. Permit him to do fo (fays Socrates); but I am 
defirous of rendering to you, as my judges, the reafon, as it appears to me, 
why a man who has truly paffed his life in the exercife of philofophy fhould 
with great propriety be confident when about to die, and fhould poffefs good 
hopes of obtaining the greateft advantages after death; and in what manner 
this takes place I will endeavour, Simmias and Cebes, to explain : 

Thofe who are converfant with philofophy in a proper manner, feem to 
have concealed from others that the whole of their ftudy is nothing elfe 
than how to die and be dead !. If this then is true, it would certainly be 
abfurd, that thofe who have made this alone their ftudy through the whole 
of life, fhould when it arrives be afflicted at a circumftance upon which 
they have before beftowed all their attention and labour. But here Simmias 
laughing, By Jupiter (fays he), Socrates, you caufe me to laugh, though I 
am very far from defiring to do fo at prefent : for I think that the multitude, 
if they heard this, would confider it as well faid refpecting philofophers ; and 
that men of the prefent day would perfectly agree with you, that philofo- 
phers fhould in reality defire death, and that they are by no means ignorant 
that men of this defcription deferve to fuffer death, And indeed, Simmias, 
they would fpeak the truth, except in afferting that they are not ignorant 
of it: for both the manner in which true philofophers defire to die, and 
how they are worthy of death, is concealed from them. But let us bid fare- 
well to fuch as thefe (fays he), and difcourfe among ourfelves: and to begin, 
Do you think that death is any thing? Simmias replied, Entirely fo. Is it 
any thing elfe than a liberation of foul from body ? and is not this to die”, 
for the body to be liberated from the foul, and to fubfift apart by itfelf? 
and likewife for the foul to be liberated from the body, aud to be effentially 


™ It is well obferved by Olympiodorus, that to die (azovncxev) differs from to be dead (rebvavat). 
For the cathartic philofopher dies in confequence of meditating death; but the theoretic philo- 
fopher is dead, in confequence of being feparated from the paflions. 

* Plato beautifuily defines death to be a feparation of the body from the foul, and of the foul 
from the body. For, with refpe& to fouls that are enamoured with body, the body is indeed 
feparated from the foul, but not the foul from the body, becaufe it is yet conjoined with it 


through habitude or alliance, from which thofe fhadowy phantafms are produced that wander 
about fepulehres. 
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feparate? Is death any thing elfe but this ?— It is no other (fays Simmias).— 
Confider then, excellent man, whether the fame things appear to you as to 
me; for from hence I think we fhall underftaud better the tubje&s of our 
inveftigation. Does it appear to you that the philofopher is a man who is 
anxioufly concerned about things which are called pleafures, fuch as meats 
and drinks ?—In the fmalleft degree, Socrates (fays Simmias),—But what, is 
he feduloufly employed in venereal concerns ?—By no means.— Or does fuch 
a man appear to you to efteem other particulars which regard the obfervance 
of the body, fuch as the acquifition of excellent garments and fandals, and 
other ornaments of the body? whether does he appear to you to efteem or 
defpife fuch particulars, employing them only fo far as an abundant neceffity 
requires ?—A true philofopher (fays Simmias) appears to me to be one who 
will defpife every thing of this kind.—Does it, therefore, appear to you 
(fays Socrates), that the whole employment of fuch a one will not confift 
in things which regard the body, but in feparating himfelf from the body as 
much as poflible, and in converting himfelf to his foul ?—It does appear fo 
to me.—Is it not, therefore, firft of all evident, in things of this kind, that a 
philofopher, in a manner far furpaffing other men, feparates his foul in the 
higheft degree from communion with the body ?—It appears fo.—And to 
the many, O Simmias, it appears that he who accounts nothing of this kind 
pleaíant, and who does not partake of them, is not worthy to live; but that 
he nearly approaches to death who is not concerned about the pleafures 

which fubfift through the body. —Y ou entirely fpeak the truth, 
But what with refpe& to the acquifition! of wifdom? Is the body an 
impediment 


1 Socrates having (hown from /ife that the philofopher is willing to die, now proves this from 
knowledge as follows :—The philofopher defpifes the fenfes : he who does this defpifes alfo the body, 
in which the fenfes refide: he who defpifes the body is averfe to it: he who is averfe to it 
feparates himfelf from the body: and he who feparates himfelf from the body is willing to die ; 
for death is nothing elfe than a feparation of the foul from the body. 

But it is here neceffary to obferve, that there are three energies of the foul: for it either converts 
itfelf to things fubordinate, and acquires 2 knowledue of fenfibles; or it converts itfelf to itfelf, 
and fees all things in itfelf, becaufe it is an omniform image containing the reafons of all things ; 
or it extends itfelf to the inteligible, and beholds ideas. As there are, therefore, three energics 
of the foul, we muft not fuppofe that the politic, cathartic and theoretic characters differ from 
each other in this, that the political character knows fenfibles ; the cathartic, the reafons in the 
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impediment or not, if any one affociates it in the inveftigation of wifdom ? 
What I mean is this: Have fight and hearing in men any truth"? or is the 
cale fuch as the poets perpetually fing, that 


«€ We nothing accurate or fee or hear ?” 


Though if thefe corporeal fenfes are neither accurate nor clear, by no means 
can the reft be fo: for all the others are in a certain refpect more depraved 
than thefe. Or does it not appear fo to you ?— Entirely fo, fays he —W hen 
then does the foul touch upon the truth? for, when it endeavours to con- 
fider any thing in conjunétion with the body, it is evidently then deceived 
by the body.— You fpeak the truth.—Muft not, therefore, fomething of 
reality become manifeft to the foul, in the energy of reafoning, if this is 
ever the cafe ?—It muft.—But the foul then reafons in the moft beautiful 
mauner, when it is difturbed by nothing belonging to the body, neither by 
hearing, nor fight, nor pain, nor any pleafure, but fubfifts in the moft 
eminent degree, itfelf by itfelf, bidding farewell to the body, and, as much as 
poffible neither communicating nor being in contact with it, extends itfelf 
towards real being.—Thefe things are fo.—Does not the foul of a philofo- 
pher, therefore, in thefe employments, defpife the body in the moft eminent 


foul; and the theoretic, ideas—fince no one is in reality a philofopher who has not a knowledge 
of all things: but they differ in this, that the political philofopher is converfant with pleafuree and 
pains; for he attends to the body as an inftrument, and his end is not a privation, but a moderation 
of the paffions. But the cathartic and theoretic philofophers attend to the body a3 a neighbouring 
trifle, that it may not become an impediment to their energies ; and the end with them is a libe- 
ration from the paffions. 

! Plato fays that there is no truth in the fenfes, becaufe they do not properly know: for 
paffion is mingled with their knowledge, in confequence of being obtained through media. For 
intelle& is faid to know accurately, becaufe that which underftands is the fame with the intelli- 
gible, or the obje& of intelle&ion. Befides, fenfe cannot fuftain the accuracy of fenübles. Thus, 
for inftance, the eye cannot bear to look at that which is white in the extreme. For fenfible 
objects, when they are rranfcendent, deftroy the fenfes. Senfe, however, may be faid to be always 
true and accurate when it is compared with affimilative knowledge, fuch as that of images in 
mirrors. When, therefore, fenfe is faid, as it is by Ariftotle, to be the principle of fcience, it 
muft not be confidered zs the producing principle, but as agitating the foul to a recollection of 
univerfals, and as performing the office of a meffenger and herald, by exciting our foul to the 
evolution of the fciences. The poets who affert that the fenfes know nothing accurately are 
Parmenides, Empedocles, and Epicharmus, 
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degree, and, flying from it, feck to become effentially fubfifting by itfelf?— 
It appears fo.—But what fhall we fay, Simmias, about fuch things as the 
following? Do we fay that the juft it/e/f'" is fomething or nothing?—By 
Jupiter, we fay it is fomething.—And do we not alfo fay, that the beautiful 
and the good are each of them fomething?—How is it poffible we fhould 
not ? —But did you ever at any time behold any one of thefe with your eyes ?— 
By no means, fays he.—But did you ever touch upon thefe with any other 
corporeal fenfe? (but I fpeak concerning all of them ; as for iuftance, about 
magnitude, health, ftrength, and, in one word, about the effence of all the 
reft, and which each truly poffeffes.) Is then the moft true nature of thefe 
perceived through the miniftry of the body? or rather fhall we not fay, that 
whoever among us prepares himfelf to think dianoétically in the moft emi- 
nent and accurate manner about each particular object of his fpeculation, fuch 
a one will accede the nearett poffible to the knowledge of each ? —Entirely fo. 
— Will not he, therefore, accomplifh this in the moft pure manner, who in the 
higheft degree betakes himfelf to each through his dianoétic power, neither 
employing fight in conjunction with the dianoétic energy, nor attracting auy 
other fenfe, together with his reafoning; but who, exercifing a dianoétic 


* The energy of our foul, as we have before obferved, is triple: for it either converts itfelf to 
things fubordinate, obtaining a knowledge of and adorning them, or it converts itfelf to itfelf, and 
acquires a knowledge of itfelf, or it converts itfelf to natures more excellent than its own. Socrates, 
therefore, having fhown that the philofopher is willing to dic, from a converfion to things fubordi- 
nate, becaufe he flies from the body, defpifing it; and having alfo fhown this from a converfion to 
himfelf, becaufe he attends to the body no further than extreme necefhity obliges him; he now allo 
fhows that he is willing to die, from a converfion to things more excellent. For he wifhes toknow 
ideas ; but it is impoffible for the foul to know thefe while energizing with the body, or having this 
communicating with it in the inveftigation of them. For, if fenfe poffeffes fomething impartible, as 
is evident from the collected nature of its perception: for it knows, forin(tauce, at once, that this 
particular thing is white, and not black; fince, if it knew this divifibly, it would be jult as if 
1 fhould perceive one part of a thing, and you another *;—much more therefore does the rational 
foul perceive impartibly. It diflers however from fenfe in this, that fenfe knows, but does not 
know that it knows; for it is not converted to itfelf, fince neither body, nor things which poffefs 
their being in body, are converted to themfelves; but the rational foul knows both fenfibles and 
itfelf: for it knows that it knows. If this then be the cafe, the foul will not receive, as its 
affociate in inveftigation, either the body or the fenfes, or the inftruments of fenfe, if it wifhes to 


know things accurately, 


* For thefe partible perceptions would never produce a perception of that which is white, as one thing. 
2M2 energy 
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energy by itfelf fincere, at the fame time endeavours to hunt ! after every 
thing which has true being fabfifting by itfelf feparate and pure; and who 
in the moft eminent degree is liberated from the eyes and ears, and in fhort 
from the whole body, as difturbing the foul, and not fuffering it to acquire 
truth and wifdom by its conjunction? Will not fuch a man, Simmias, pro- 
cure for himíelr real being, if this can ever be aíferted of any one ?— You 
fpeak the truth, Socrates (fays Simmias), in a tranfcendent* manner. 

Is it not neceffarv, therefore ({avs Socrates), from hence, that an opinion 
of this kind fhould be prefent with genuine philofophers in fuch a manner, 
that thev will fpeak among themfelves as follows: In the confideration of 
things, this opinion, like a certain path, leads us in conjan&ion with reafon 
from the vulgar track, that, as long as we are connected with a body, and our 
foul is contaminated with fuch an evil, we can never fufficiently obtain the 
object cf our defire ; and this object we have afferted to be truth? For the 
body 3 fubjects us to innumerable occupations through neceffary aliment, 


1 The term hunting, fays Olympiodorus, is adapted to intelligibles, becaufe thefe are known by 
an unappareat power of the foul, in the fame manner as hunters ftudy to be inviSble to the 
objects cf their purfuit. — Osxeizy To Snzevew emi 787 vontzv, 0icTi ag xyri Ouvaust Tr; Nux mg vivera! 
TATZ, abaris xai Ui SrzaT2u AGAVE aor0vIcvew tivi TEE Inzzuasiy. 

2 The word in the original is Ze;2vx5, which is literally /upernaturally. And, as Olympiodorus 
fays, it is very properly ufed here, becaufe the difcourfe is about intelligibles. 

3 The vital irrational part of cur nature is an impediment to the rational foul. But this is 
twofold: for i: is either beheld about the body aione, as fears, defires and loves, or about things 
external, as wars, and the accumulation of wealh. The gasflic irratiznal part alfo becomes an 
impediment, as, for infance, the phantafy, which is always a hindrance to cur irtelleciual con- 
ceptions. For there are two pafficns which it is dificult to wipe away; in knowledge the 
phantafv, ard in life ambition; fince thefe are the things with which the foul becomes firft invefted, 
and which fhe, in the lai place, lays afde. For the firft vital vehicle of the foul is ambition, 
and the fitt gnoflic isthe ptantafy. Hence, fays Olvmpiodorus, Ulyfes requized the afhiflance 
cf the mercurial moiy, and right reafon, ia order to fy from Calypfo, or the phartafy which like a 
cloud becomes an impediment to reafon, the fun of the foul. For the phantafy is a veil; and 
hence fome cns cal's it Ing- veiled. On this account, Ulyfes firt came to Circe, that is, Senfe, as 
being the daughter of the Sun. The phantafy, therefore, is an impediment to ovr inteilectual 
conceptions; and hence (Olympiodorus adds), when we are agitated by the infpiring influence of 
Divinity, if che phaniafy intervenes, the enthufiaftic energy ceafes : for enthufiafm ard the phantzfy 
zre contrary to each other. Should it be aked, whet.:er the foul is able to energize without the 
phantafy ? we reply, that its perceptions cf univería!s prove that it is ab'e. It has perceptions, 
therefore, independent of the phantafy ; zt the fame time, however, the phantafy attends it in its 


energies, juit as a torm purífues him who foils on the fea. 
and 
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and fills us with love, defire, fear, all various images, and a multitude of 
trifling concerns; not to meution that, if we are invaded bv certain difeafes, 
we are hindered by them in our hunting after real being; fo that, as it is 
faid, we can never truly, and in reality, acquire wifdom through the body. For 
nothing elfe but the body and its defires caufe wars, feditions, and contefts, 
of every kind: for all wars arife through the poffeffion of wealth; and we 
are compelled to acquire riches through the body, becoming fubfervient to 
its cultivation ; fo that on all thefe accounts we have no leifure for the 
exercife of philofophy. But this is the extremity of all evils, that if at any 
time we are at leifure from its attendance, and betake ourfelves to the fpe- 
culation of any thing, then invading us on all fides in our inveftigations, it 
caufes agitations and tumults, and fo vehemently impels us, that we aie not 
able through its prefence to perceive the truth; but it is in reality demon- 
ftrated to us, that, if we are defigned to know any thing purely, we muft be 
liberated from the body, and behold things with the foul itfelf. And then, 
as it appears, we fhall obtain the object of our defire, and of which we profefs 
ourfelves lovers, viz. wifdom, when we are dead, as our difcourfe evinces ; 
but by no means ' while we are alive: for, if we can know nothing purely in 
conjunction with the body, one of thefe two confequences muft enfue, either 
that we can never poflefs knowledge, or that we muft obtain it after death ; 
for then the foul will fubfift apart by itfelf, feparate from the body, but never 
before this takes place; and while we live in the body, as it appears, we fhall 
approach in the neareft manner poffible to knowledge, if in the moft eminent 
degree we have no affociation with the body, nor any communication with it 
(except what the greateft neceffitv * requires), nor are filled with its nature, 


but 


* Socrates fays this in confequence of looking to the knowledge which the foul can participate 
in the prefent life, and to that which it poffeffes when it obtains hereafter the fupreme per- 
fection of its nature. For that it is poffible according to Plato to live while conne&ted with this 
body not only cathartically but theoretically, and this through the whole of life, is evident from 
his Coryphzan philofopher in the Theztetus, who is reprefented as continually aftronomizing 
above the heavens (rov oupavou imepactpovomowres), and inveftigating the nature of every whole in 
the univerfe; and alfo from thofe guardians in his Republic who afcend through dialeétic as 
far as to the good itíelf. To live here however theoretically in perfection is impoffible, on account 
of the occupations and moleftations of the body, which do not permit us to enjoy the theoretic 
energy without impediment and diftraéted attention. 

* There are three energies pertaining to the irrational nature ; viz. phyfical and neceffary, as to 


be 
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but purify ourfelves from its defiling connection, till Divinity itfelt diffolves 
our bonds, And thus being pure, and liberated from the madnefs of body, 
it is proper to believe that we fhall then affociate with others who are 
fimilarly pure, and {hall through ourfelves know every thing genuine and 
fincere: and this perhaps is the truth itfelf; for it is by no means lawful 
that the pure fhould be touched by that which is impure. And fuch, O 
Simmias, in my opinion, ought to be the difcourfe and fentiments of all fuch 
as are lovers of learning in a proper manner. Or does it not feem fo to 
you ?—It does, Socrates, more fo than any thing. 

If all this then (fays Socrates)is true, my friend, much hope remains for him 
who arrives at that place to which I am now departing, that he fhall there, 
if ever any where, fufficiently obtain that for the fake of which we take fo 
much pains in the prefent life: fo that the journey which is now affigned 
me will be accompanied with good hope; as will likewife be the cafe with 
any other man who thinks that he ought to prepare his dianoétic part in 
fuch a manner that it may become as it were pure.—Entirely fo (fays 
Simmias).—But does not purification confift in this, as we formerly afferted 
in our difcourfe: I mean, in feparating the foul from the body in the moft 
eminent degree, and in accuftoming it to call together and collect itfelf 
effentially on all fides from the body, and to dwell as much as poffible, both 
now and hereafter, alone by itfelf, becoming by this mean liberated, from 
the body as from detaining bonds?— Entirely fo (fays he).—Is not death 
called a folution and feparation of the foul from body ?—Perfecily fo (fays 
he).— But thofe alone who philofophize rightly’, as we have faid, always 


and 


be nonrifhed and to fleep; phyfical but not neceffary, as venereal enjoyments; and thofe which 
are neither phyfical nor neceffary, as the decoration of the body, and fuch things as pertain to 
variety of clothing: for that thefe laft are neither phyfical nor neceffary is evident from their not 
being ufed by other animals. As there are, therefore, thefe three energies, the philofopher, fays 
Olympiodorus, neither ufes thofe which are phyfical and not neceffary, nor thofe which are neither 
phyfical nor neceffary. For emiffions in fleep are fufficient to him for the difcharge of the feed ; 
and he pays no attention to external decoration. He likewife ufes thofe which are phyfical and 
neccifary, no further than neceflity requires. This being the cafe, the philofopher is willing to 
die, and confequently meditates death. 

! Thofe only, fays Olympiodorus, who philofophize rightly, i. c. with an undeviating energy, 
efpecially and always providentialiy attend to a folution from the body; pofleffing the providential 


energy 
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and efpecially providentially attend to the folution of the foul: and this is 
the meditation of philofophers, a folution and feparation of the foul from the 
body; or do you not think fo ?—I do.— Would it not, therefore, as I faid at 
firft, be ridiculous for a man who has fo prepared himfelf in the prefent life 
as to approach very near to death, to live indeed in the manner we have 
defcribed, and yet, when death arrives, be afflided? would not this this be 
ridiculous ? —How indeed fhould it not?—In reality, therefore (fays he), O 
Simmias, thofe who philofophize rightly will meditate how to dre; and zo pe 
dead will be to them of all men a thing the leaft terrible, But from hence 
confider as follows: for, if they are on all fides enemies to the body, but 
defire to poffefs the foul fubfifting by itíelf, would it not be very irrational 
for them to be terrified and troubled when death approaches, and to be un- 
willing to depart to that place, where when they have arrived they may 
hope to enjoy that which they were lovers of in the prefent life (but they 
were lovers of wifdom), and to be liberated from the affociation of that 
nature to which they were always inimical? Or do you think it poffible, 
that many fhould be willing, of their own accord, to defcend into Hades, 
allured by the hope of feeing and converfing with departed beautiful youths, 
wives and children whom they have loved; and that the true lover of wif- 
dom, who has exceedingly nourifhed this hope, that he fhall never poffefs 
wildom as he ought any where but in Hades, fhould be afflicted when dying, 
and fhould not depart thither with readinefs and delight ? For it is neceffary, 
my friend, to think in this manner of one who is a true philofopher ; fince 
fuch a one is very much of opinion, that he fhall never any where, but in 
that place, acquire the poffeffion of wifdom with purity; and if this be the 


energy from Prometheus, but the e/pecially and the always from Hercules. For the never-fail- 
ing and the flrenuous make the folution (trong. In confequence, too, of being deprived of good we 
are affli&ed, and fall into evil, We rejoice, therefore, when we are liberated from evil, and 
meet with good; fo that, according to each of thefe, it is neceffary to be delighted with death, 
both as liberating us from the hated body, and as affording us the enjoyment of what we truly 
defire. As fire too tends downwards by violence and through a certain artifice, but fpontaneoufly 
afcends, becaufe its «wbolenefs * is on high; in like manner the foul’s attention to the body is the 


effe& of compulfion, and its afcent to true being fpontaneous, becaufe its feparate wholenefs is 
there. 


* See the Introdu&ion to the Timzus, 
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cafe, would it not be very irrational, as we juft now faid, for a man of this 
kind to be terrified at death ?—Very much fo, by Jupiter, fays he. 

This then will be an argument fufficient to convince you, that he whom 
you behold affli&ed, when about to die, is not a philofopher, but a lover of 
body; and this fame perfon is a lover of riches and honours, either defiring 
the poffeffion of one of thefe, or of both.— The cafe is entirely fo (fays he) 
as you reprefent it.— Does not then, O Simmias, that which is called for- 
titude eminently belong to fuch as are thus difpofed?—Entirely fo, (fays 
he).—Does not temperance alfo, which even the multitude thus denominate 
as a virtue, through which we are not agitated by defires, but regard them 
with moderation and contempt; does it not, I fav, belong to thofe only who 
defpife the body in the moft eminent degree, and live in the exerciíe of 
philofophy ‘—It is neceffary, fays he.—For, if you are willing (fays Socrates) 
to conlider the fortitude and temperance of others, they will appear to you 
to be abfurdities.—But how, Socrates? You know (fays he) that all others 
look upon death as the greateft of evils.—In the higheft degree fo, fays he. — 
Thofe who are bold, therefore, among thete, fuftain death when they do 
fuftain it, through the dread of greater evils.—' They do fo.—All men, there- 
fore, except philofophers, are bold through fearing and dread, though it is 
abfurd that any one fhould be bold through fear or cowardice. —Entirely to. — 
But what, are not the moderate among thefe affected in the fame manner? 
and are they not temperate by a certain intemperance? "Though this is in a 
certain refpect impoffible, yet a paffion fimilar to this happens to them with 
refpe& to this foolifh temperance: for, fearing to be deprived of other plez- 
fures which at the fame time they defire, they abítain from others, by others 
being vanquifhed. And though they call intemperance a fubjection to plea- 
fures; yet at the fame time it happens to them, that, being vanquithed by 
certain pleafures, they rule over others; and this is fimilar to what I jutt 
ncw faid, that after a certain manner they become temperate through intem- 
perance.— It feems fo, indeed.—Dut, O bleffed Simmias, this is by no means 
the right road to virtue, to change pleafures for pleafures, pains for pains, 
fear for fear, and the greater for the leffer, like pieces of money: but that 
alone is the proper coin, I mean wifdom, for which all thefe ought to be 
changed. And indeed, for the fake of this, and with this every thing muft 
in reality be bought and fold, both fortitude and temperance, juftice, and, 
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in one word, true virtue, which fubfifts with wifdom, whether pleafures and 
pains, and every thing elfe of this kind, are prefent or abfent: but if thefe 
are feparated from wifdom, and changed from one another, fuch virtue does 
not merit to be called even a fhadowy defcription, but is in reality fervile, 
and poffeffes nothing falutary and true. But that which is in reality true 
virtue ' is a purification from every thing of this kind; and temperance and 

juftice, 


* The firft of the virtues are the phyfical, which are common to brutes, being mingled with the 
temperaments, and for the moft part contrary to each other; or rather pertaining to the animal. 
Or it may be faid that they are illuminations from reafon, when not impeded by a certain bad 
temperament: or that they are the refult of energies in a former life. Of thefe Plato fpeaks in the 
Politicus and the Laws. The ethical virtues, which are above thefe, are ingenerated by cuftom 
aud a certain right opinion, and are the virtues of children when well educated. Thefe virtues 
alfo are to be found in fome brute animals, They likewife tranfcend the temperaments, and on 
this account are not contrary to each other. "Thefe virtues Plato delivers in The Laws. They 
pertain however at the fame time both to reafon and the irrational nature. In the third rank 
above thefe are the political virtues, which pertain to reafon alone; for they are fcientific. But 
they are the virtues of reafon adorning the irrational part as its inftrament; through prudence 
adorning the gnoftic, through fortitude the iraícible, and through temperance the defiderativc 
power; but adorning all the parts of the irrational nature through juftice. And of thefe virtues 
Plato fpeaks much in the Republic. Thefe virtues, too, follow each other. Above thefe are the 
cathartic virtues, which pertain to reafon alone, withdrawing from other things to itfclf, throw- 
ing afide the inftruments of fenfe as vain, repreffing alfo the energies through thefe inftruments, 
and liberating the foul from the bonds of generation. Plato particularly delivers to us thefe 
virtues in this dialogue. Prior to thefe, however, are the theoretic virtues, which pertain to the 
foul, introducing itfelf to natures fuperior to itfelf, not only gnoftically, as fome one may be 
induced to think from the name, but alfo orectically :for it haftens to become, as it were, intellect 
inftead of foul; and intelle&, as we have before obferved, poffeffes both defire and knowledge. 
Thefe virtues are the converfe of the political: for, asthe latter encrgize about things fubordinate 
according to reafon, fo the former about things more excellent according to intelle&. Thefe 
virtues Plato delivers in the Thezetetus. 

According to Plotinus, there is alfo another gradation of the virtues befides thefe, viz. the 
paradigmatic. For, as our eye, when it is firft illuminated by the folar light, is different 
from that which illuminates, as being illuminated, but afterwards is in a certain refpect 
united and conjoined with it, and becomes as it were folar form; fo alfo our foul at firít indeed is 
illuminated by intellect, and energizes according to the theoretic virtues, but afterwards becomes, 
as it were, that which is illuminated, and energizes uniformly according to the paradigmatic 
virtues. And it is the bufinefs indeed of philofophy to make us intellect ; but of theurgy to 
unite us to intelligibles, fo as that we may energize paradigmatically. And as, when poflefling 
the phyfical virtues, we know mundane bodies (for the fubjeéts to virtues of this kind are bodies); 
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juftice, fortitude, and prudence itíelf, are each of them a certain purification, 
And thofe who inftituted the myfteries for us appear to have been by no 


means 


fo, from poffeffing the ethical virtues, we know the fate of the univerfe, becaufe fate is converfant 
with irrational lives. For the rational foul is not under fate; and the ethical virtues are irrational. 
According to the political virtues we know mundane affairs, and according to the cathartic 
fupermundane; but as poffeffing the theoretic we know intelle&ual, and from the paradig- 
matic intelligible natures. Temperance alfo pertains to the ethical virtues; juftice to the politi- 
cal, on account of compacts; fortitude to the cathartic, through not verging to matter; and 
prudence to the theoretic. Obferve too, that Plato calls the phyfical virtues fervile, becaufe they 
may fubfift in fervile fouls ; but he calls the ethical cxoypagiat, becaufe their poffeflors only know 
that the energies of fuch virtues are right, but do not know why they are fo. It is well obferved 
too here, by Olympiodorus, that Plato calls the cathartic and theoretic virtues, thofe which are 
in reality true virtues. He alíofeparates them in another way, viz. that the politic are not 
teleftic, i. e. do not pertain to myftic ceremonies, but that the cathartic and theoretic are teleftic. 
Hence, fays Olympiodorus, the cathartic are denominated from the purification which is ufed in 
the myfteries; but the theoretic from perceiving things divine, aro Tov ra Sea opav. On this 
account he accords with the Orphic verfes, that 


The foul that uninitiated dies, 
Plung'd in the blackeft mire in Hades lies. 


For initiation is the Bacchic myfteries of the virtues (reattn yap eoti à rav apetav Baxxeia). Olym- 
piodurus alfo further obferves, that by the thyrfus-bearers, Plato means thofe that energize 
according to the political virtues, but by the Bacchuses thofe that exercife the cathartic virtues. 
For we are bound in matter as Titans, through the great partibility of our nature; but we rife 
from the dark mire as Bacchuses. Hence we become more prophetic at the time of death: and 
Bacchus is the infpective guardian of death, becaufe he is likewife of every thing pertaining to 
the Bacchic facred rites. 

It is here too neceffary to obferve, that all the'virtues exhibit their proper characters, thefe being 
every where common, but fubfifting appropriately in each. For the charaéteriftic property of 
fortitude is the not declining to things fubordinate; of temperance, a converfion from an inferior 
nature; of juftice, a proper energy, and adapted to being; and of prudence, the eleétion and 
fele&ion of things good and evil. Obferve too, with Olympiodorus, that all the virtues are in the 
Gods: for many Gods, fays he, are adorned with their appellations; and all goodnefs originates 
from the Gods. Likewife prior to things which fometimes participate the virtues, as is our cafe, 
it is neceffary there fhould be natures which always participate them. In what order, therefore, 
do the virtues firt appear? Shall we fay in the pfychical? For virtue is the perfection of the 
foul; and ele&ion and pre-election are the energies and projections of the foul. Hence the 
Chaldzan oracles conjoin fontal virtue with fontal foul, or, in other words, with foul fubfifting 
according to caufe. But may it not alfo be faid, that the virtues naturally wifh to give an 
orderly arrangement to diforder? If this be admitted, they will originate from the demiurgic 
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means contemptible perfons, but to have really fignificd formerly, in an 
obfcure manner, that whoever defcended i into Hades uninitiated, and witk- 


out being a partaker of the myfleries, fhould be plunged into mire; but that 


order. How then will they be cathartic there? May we not fay, that through the cathartic virtues 
confidered according to their caufal fubfiftence in Jupiter the demiurgus, he is enabled to abide 
in his accuftomed mode, as Plato fays in the Timæus? And further fill, according to anticnt 
theologifts, he afcends to the tower of Saturn. 

1 [t is requifite, favs Olympiodorus, that diale&ic conceptions fhould either begin from divine 
ænigmas, unfolding the arcane truth which they contain; or that they fhould become eftablifhcd 
in them as in a port, and reft in the demonftrations of them; or that they fhould accomplifh 
both thefe. Olympiodorus further obferves that what is here faid imitates the myftic and mun- 
dane circle of fouls; for thefe, fays he, flying from an impartible and Bacchic life, and energiz- 
ing according to that which ts Titannic, become fettered and imprifoned. Abiding however in 
punifhment, and attending to themfelves, they are purified from Titannic defilements, and, paffing 
into a collected from a difperfed fubfittence, they become Bacchuses, i. e. entire and perfect, 
according to the Bacchus that abides on high. In the myfleries too, fays Olympiodorus, popu- 
lar purifications firft take the lead; in the next place, fuch as are more arcane than thefe; in 
the third place, things permanently abiding are introduced; in the fourth place, perceptions with 
the eyes clofed (munges); and, in the laft place, an infpe&ion of the things themfelves (erortea). ors 
£y TCS i£pOlg WYOUVTO psy &i Mardnus xaÜapcti* ETA ETS TAYTA aMoopUTOTECaI LETE ÒE Tavtag GUTTATES 
or apedauCavovTo’ xai EMI TavTaug PUNTE? EV TEASI de exomteiat. Hence, fays he, the ethical and politi- 
cal virtues are analogous to the apparent purifications; but fuch of the cathartic virtues as reject 
every thing external, to the more arcane purifications. The energies alfo which are theoretic 
about intelligibles, are analogous to the things which permanently abide; but the contractions 
of thefe energies into the impartible are analogous to the perceptions with the eyes clofed; and 
the fimple intuitive perceptions of fimple forms, to epoptic vifion, or an infpe&ion of the things 
themfelves. 

Olympiodorus further obferves, that the fcope of the myfteries is to lead back fouls to that end 
from which as a principle they made their firft defcent ; and in which alfo Bacchus eftablifhed them, 
feating them in the throne of his proper father ; or, in other words, in the whole of that life of which 
Jupiter is the fource. He, therefore, who is initiated, neceffarily dwells with the Gods, accord- 
ing to the fcope of the initiating deities. But the greateft and moft myllical facrifices (reaetar), 
fays he, are twofold; the one here, being certain preparations; and the other hereafter. The 
latter alfo, he adds, are in his opinion twofold ; fome taking place about the pneumatic vehicle, as 
here about the fhelly body (mepi vov ootpewov), and others about the luciform vehicle. For there 
are three gradations of myftic as well as of philofophic alcent. For philofophers are led back 
to their priftine condition in the three thoufandth year, as it is faid in the Phzedrus; and a 
chiliad, or a thoufand, fignifies a perfe and periodic life. He, therefore, who is uninitiated, as 
remaining moft remote from his propcr end, lies in mire here, and much more there; for he is 
merged in the impurity of matter. 
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whoever arrived there, purified and initiated, fhould dwell with the Gods. 
For, as it is faid by thofe who write about the myfteries, 


« The thyrfus-bearers ' numerous are feen, 
** But few the Bacchuses have always been." 


Thefe few are, in my opinion, no other than thofe who philofophize 
rightly; and that I may be ranked in the number of thefe, I fhall leave 
nothing unattempted, but exert myfelf in all poffible ways. But whether 
or not my exertions will be properly directed, and whether I fhall accomplith 
eny thing when I arrive thither, I fhall clearly know, very fhortly, if Divinity 
pleafes, as it appears to me. And this (fays he), Simmias and Cebes, is my 
apology *, why upon leaving you, and the rulers of the prefent life, I ought 
not to be affli&ted and indignant, fince I am perfuaded that I fhall there 
meet with mafters and companions not lefs good than fuch as are here. 
This indeed is incredible to many; but if my apology fhall have more ins 
fluence with you than with the judges of the Atheniaus, it will have a good 
effect. 


* The thyrfus, favs Olympiodorus, is a fymbol of material and partible fabrication, on account 
of its divulfed continuity, whence alfo it is a Titannic plant. For it is extended before Bacchus 
inftead of his paternal fceptre, and through tbis they call him into a partial nature. Befides, 
fays he, the Titans are thyrfus-bearers ; and Prometheus concealed fire in a reed, whether by this 
we are to underftand that he draws down celeftial light into generation, or impels foul into body, 
or calls forth divine illumination, the whole of which is ungenerated, into generation. Hence 
Socrates Orphically calls the multitude thyrfus-bearers, as living Titannically, Olympiodorus 
further adds, that he who lives Bacchically, now re(ts from his labours, is liberated from his 
bonds, and difmiffes his guard, or rather his confined life; and fuch a one is a cathartic philo- 
fopher. Some too, fays he, prefer philofophy, as Porphyry and Plotinus, and many other phi- 
lofophers; but others prefer the Dieratic dilcipline, or the difcipline pertaining to facred cere- 
monies, as Jamblichus, Syrianus, and Proclus, and all the Zzera/ic philofophers. Plato, however, 
knowing that much may be faid on both fides, colle&s the arguments into one, by calling the 
philofopher a Bacchus. 

2 The apology of Socrates is twofold, one to the Athenian judges, and the other to the moft 
genuine of his aflociates. The one contending for the fafety of the animal, i. e. of the compofite 
of foul and body, but the other for the feparate and proper life of the foul. The one alfo being a 
mixture of fcience and opinion, but the other of intelle& and fcience. The one proceeding from 
the political life, but the other from the cathartic life. And the one evincing that the death 
which is apparent and known to all men is good; but the other, that this muft be afferted of the 
true death, and which is only known to philofophers. 

When 
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When Socrates had thus fpoken, Cebes, renewing the difcourfe, faid, Other 
things, Socrates, appear to me to be well fpoken; but what you have afferted 
about the foul will produce in men much incredulity, who think, when it is 
liberated from the body, that it is no longer any where, but that, on that 
very day in which a man dies, it is corrupted' and perifhes, and this imme- 
diately as it is freed from the body ; and, befides this, that on its departure it 
becomes diffipated like wind or fmoke, makes its efcape, and flies away, and 
is no longer any where: for if it remained any where eflentially collected in 
itfelf, and liberated from thofe evils which you have now enumerated, there 
would be an abundant and fair hope, Socrates, that what you have afferted 
is true. But it will perhaps require no {mall alluremeut and faith, in order 
to be perfuaded that the foul remains, though the man dies, and that it 
poffeffes a certain power and prudence.—You fpeak the truth, Cebes (fays 
Socrates); but what fhall we do? Are you willing that we fhould difcourfe 
about thefe particulars, whether it is proper that this fhould be the cafe 
with the foul, or not ?— Indeed (fays Cebes), I fhall hear with great pleafure 
your opinion on this fubje&.— For I do not think (anfwered Socrates) that 
any one who fhould hear this difcuffion, even though he fhould be a comic 
poet, could fay that I trifled, and difcourfed about things not accommodated 
to my condition. If it is agreeable to you, therefore, and it is requifite to in- 
veftigate thefe particulars, let us confider whether the fouls of dead men 
furvive in Hades, or not. 

The affertion indeed, which we now call to mind, is an antient one, | 
mean that fouls departing from hence exift in Hades, and that they again 
return hither, and are generated from the dead. And if the cafe is fuch, 
that living? natures are again generated from the dead, can there be any 

other 


! Some, fays Olympiodorus, immortalize the foul from the rational part as far as to the ani- 
mated habit, as the Pythagorean Numenius. Others as far as to nature, as Plounus. Others as 
far as to the irrational part, as among the antients Xenocrates and Speufippus, but among the 
moderns Jamblichus and Plutarch. Others again as far only as to the rational fcul, as Proclus 
and Porphyry. Others as far only as to intellect; for they fuppofe that the doxaftic part is cor- 
rupted, as many of the Peripatetics. And others as far as to the whole foul; for they adiit that 
partial fouls are corrupted into the whole foul of the univerfe. 

? The defign of what is here faid is not to fhow that the foul is immortal, lut that it continuc- 
for a certain time after the diffolution of the body, Jamblichus, however, as we are informed by 
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ether confequence than that our fouls are there? for they could not be again 
generated if they had no fubfiftence; and this will be a fufficient argument 
that thefe things are fo, if it 1s really evident that the living cannot be gene- 
rated from any thing elfe than the dead. But, if this is not the cafe, it will 
be neceffary to adduce fome other reafon.—Entirely fo (fays Cebes).—You 
fhould not, therefore (fays he), confider this affertion with refpe@t to men 
alone, if you wifh to learn with facility; but we fhould furvey it as con- 
ne&ed with all animals and plants, and, in one word, with every thing 
which is endued with generation. Are not all things, therefore, fo gene- 
rated, that they are produced no otherwife than contraries from contraries, 
I mean thofe to which any thing of this kind happens? as the beautiful is 
contrary to the bafe, and the juit to the unjuft ; and a thoufand other par- 
ticulars fubfift in the fame manner. We fhould confider, therefore, whether 
it is neceflary, refpecting every thing which has a contrary, that this contrary 
fhould be generated from nothing elfe than that which is its contrary. As 
for inftance, is it not neceffary that, when any thing becomes greater, it 
fhould become fo from being before fmaller?—It is fo (fays he).—And 
is not the weaker generated from the ftronger, and the {wifter from 
the flower ? —Entirely fo.— But what if any thing becomes worfe, muft it 


Olympiodorus, thought that each of the arguments in the Phædo demonftrated the immortality 
of the foul. But, as Olympiodorus juftly obferves, Jamblichus faid this in confequence of ener- 
gizing according to intellect enthufiaftically, which, fays he, was ufual with him. 

Proclus, or rather Svrianus, as we learn from Olympiodorus, colle&ts that life and death are 
generated from each other, becaufe life is a conjunction and death a disjunétion. But thefe are 
contraries; and contraries change into each other; for that contraries change into each other, the 
text fhows in a threefold refpet. — Firít, from induction. Secondly, from generations themfelves, 
and the ways which lead to them: for if the ways change into each other, as for inftance whiten- 
ing into. blackening, much more muft the ends change into each other, viz. the white into the 
black. Thirdly, becaufe nature would be mutilated, if one of two contraries changed into the other, 
and the other not ; and alfo becaufe in time the other would fail, and nothing would be contrary, 
the remainder not having any thing into which it can change. Juft as if a vigilant fhould be 
changed into a fleepy (tate, but not on the other hand a fleepy into a vigilant (late, the delufion of 
Endymion, as Socrates lays, would take place; for not only he, but all things, would fleep. 
Endymion, however, is faid to have flept perpetually, becaufe he applied himfelf in folitude to 
the ftudy of afironomy. Hence, too, he is faid to have been beloved by the moon. 

It is likewife neceffary to obferve that Plato here fpeaks of things which are properly contraries ; 


and that, if he alfo makes mention of relatives, thefe, from the participation of contraries, change 
into each other. 
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not become fo from the better? and if more juft, muft it not be generated 
from the more unjuft?—How fhould it not?—We have then (fays he) 
fufficiently determined this, that every thing is thus generated, viz. con- 
traries from contraries,——Entirely fo.—But what, is there any thing among 
thefe which has a middle fubfiftence between both (fince all contraries are 
two), fo as to caufe two generations from this to that, and from that again 
to this? for between a greater and a leffer thing there is increafe and dimi- 
nution; and hence we fay that the one is increafed, but the other dimi- 
nifhed.—It is fo (fays he).—And muft not to be feparated and mingled, to 
be cooled and heated, and every thing in the fame manner, though fome- 
times we do not diftinguifh the feveral particulars by names, muft they not 
in reality be every where thus circumftanced, be generated from each other, 
and be fubject to a mutual generation of each into one another ?—Entirely fo 
(fays he). 

What then (fays Socrates), is there any thing contrary to the being alive, 
as fleeping is contrary to waking ?—Entirely fo (fays he).—But what is this 
contrary ;!— To be dead.—Are not thefe, therefore, generated from each 
other, fince they are contraries? and fince they are two, are there not two 
generations between them?—How fhould there not?—I will, therefore 
(fays Socrates}, tell you what one of thefe conjunétions is which I have juft 
now {poken of, and what its generations are ; do you tell me what the other 
is. But I fay, that the one of thefe is to flcep, but the other zo awake; and 
from fleeping awaking is generated, and from awaking fleeping ; and the 
generations of thefe are on the one hand to be laid afleep, and on the other 
to be roufed. Have I fufficiently explained this to you or not ?—Perfely 
fo.— Do you, therefore (fays he), inform me, in a fimilar manner, concerning 
life and death.— Do you not fay that /rvzzg is the contrary of to be dead ?—I 
do.—And that they are generated from each other ?— Certainly. —What 
then is generated from that which is alive?— That which is dead (fays 
he).—But what (fays Socrates) is generated from the dead ?—It is neceffary 
to confefs (fays he) that this muft be the /rvrmmg.—From the dead, therefore 
(fays he), O Cebes, living things, and men who are alive, are generated.— 
It appears fo, (fays he).— Our fouls therefore (fays Socrates) fubfift in 
Hades.—So it feems.— Is not, therefore, one of the generations fubfifting 
about thefe manifeft è for zo die is, I think, fufficiently clear; is it not ?— 

Entirely 
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Entirely fo (iays he).— What then fhall we do? fhall we not render back 
a contrary generation in its turn, but fay that nature is defe&ive and lame 
in this particular? Or is it neceflary to affign a certain contrary generation fo 
the being dead ? —Entirely fo, fays he.—Dut what is this ?— To be reffored back 
again to life.—But (fays Socrates), if there is fuch a thing as to revive again, 
will not this reviving be a generation from the dead to the living ?—Perfectly 
fo.— This then is agreed upon by us, that the living are generated from the 
dead no lefs than the dead from the living: but, this being the cafe, it is a fuffi- 
cient argument to prove that the fouls of the dead muft neceffarily exift fome- 
where, from whence they may again be generated.—It appears to me (fays 
he), Socrates, that this muft neceflarily follow from what has been admitted. 

Take notice then (fays he), O Cebes! that we have not unjuftly made 
thefe conceffions, as it appears to me: for if other things, when generated, 
were not always reftored in the place of others, revolving as it were in a 
circle, but generation fubfifted according to a right line, proceeding from 
one thing alone into its oppofite, without recurriug again to the other, and 
making an inflection, you know that all things would at length poflets the 
fame form, would be affected with the fame paffion, and would ceafe to be 
generated. —How do you fay? (fays he.)—It is by no means difficult (replies 
Socrates) to underftand what I affert; but juft as if there fhould be fuch a 
thing as falling afleep without recurring again to a vigilant ftate, generated 
from a fleepy condition, you know that all things would at length exhibit 
the delufions of Endymion, and would nowhere prefent themtelves to the 
view, becaufe every thing elfe would fuffer the fame as happened to him, 
viz. would be laid afleep. And if all things were mingled together, with- 
out ever being feparated, the doctrine of Anaxagoras would foon be verified ; 
for all things would be at once collected in a heap. In the fame manner, 
my dear Simmias, if all fuch things as participate of life fhould die, aud 
after they are dead fhould abide in that lifelefs form, and not revive again, 
would there not be a great neceffity that all things fhould at length die, and 
that nothing fhould live? for if living beings are generated from other things, 
and living beings die, how can it be otherwife but that all things muft be 
extinguithed through being dead ?—It appears to me, Socrates (iays Cebes), 
that it can not be otherwife; and in mv opinion you perfectly fpeak the 


truth:—tor to me, Cebes (fays Socrates), it feems to be fo more than any 
thing, 
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thing, and that we have not affented to this through deception; but that 
there is fuch a thing in reality as reviving again; that the living are gene- 
rated from the dead; that the fouls of the dead have a fubfiflence; and that 
the condition of the good after this life will be better than at prefent; but 
of the evil, worfe. 

But (fays Cebes, interrupting him), according to that doftrine, Socrates, 
which you are frequently accuftomed to employ (if it is true), that learning, 
with refpect to us, is nothing elfe than reminifcence' ; according to this, it 

is 


* Socrates, having fhown from life and death that the foul remains after its feparation from 
the body, now fhows, from difcipline being reminifcence, that it fubfifted prior to the body ; fo 
that from both thefe pofitions it may be collected that the foul endures for a much longer time 
than the body. Olympiodorus however again informs us that Jamblichus thought that each of 
thefe pofitions evinced the immortality of the foul. For, fays he, if life and death are always 
from each other, the foul is perpetual; and if alfo difciplines are reminifcences, according to this 
alfo the foul lives for ever. So that, by uniting both the arguments, he concludes that the foul is 
without generation and incorruptible. However, as Olympiodorus juftly obferves, neither nor 
both of thefe pofitions demonftrate that the foul is immortal, but that it fubfifts for a certain time 
prior and pofterior to the body. Hence Plato, perceiving that he had not yet fufficiently demon- 
{trated the thing propofed, introduces other arguments in proof of it; and the fifth alone properly 
demonftrates the immortality of the foul from its effence. 

Since however, fays Olympiodorus, the difcourfe is now about reminifcence, and memory is 
proximate to reminifcence, and oblivion is oppofed to memory, let us define what each of 
thefe three is, from their appellations.  Reminifcence, therefore, is renewed memory^*, as its 
name evinces. But memory is permanency of intelle& t. And oblivion is as it were a certain 
dimnefs of the fight}. For as dimnefs is an impediment to the fight, fo oblivion is a dimnefs of 
our knowledge, -as it were of our fight. For memory, which is permanency of intellect, is firft 
beheld in intelle& ; (ince it is a flable collection of knowledge : juft as the ever is ftability of being, 
and immortality is ftability of life; for it is inextinguifhable life. In like manner memory is 
Stability of knowledge. As, therefore, our foul does not poflefs infinite power according to know- 
ledge, though it does according to life, hence oblivion intervening, reminifcence is a certain 
regeneration as it were of knowledge. Memory likewife firfl fubfifts in intellect, becaufe intelleé 
always underflands and abides in itfelf; but fecondarily in divine fouls, as poffeffing tranfitive 
intelle&ions; and not knowing all things without time, and collcétively; and it fubfifts, in the 
third place, in our fouls, in which oblivion alfo intervenes. Memory likewife is fimilar to 
eternity, perpetually fubfifting about the fame; but reminifcence, to time, through its tranfition. 

But as Socrates fhows from reminifcence that the foul fubfifled prior to the body, the following 
Platonic arguments in defence of the foul’s pre-exiftence are offered to the earneft confideration of 
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is heceffary that we muft have learned the things which we now call to mind 
in tome former period of time. But this is impoffible, unlefs our foul fub- 


the reader. Unlefs the foul then had a being prior to her connexion with the prefent body, fhe 
never would be led to fearch after knowledge. For if the objets of her inveftigation were things 
which fhe had never before been acquainted with, how could fhe ever be certain that fhe detected 
them? Indeed it would be as impoffible on this hypothefis for the foul to know any thing about 
them, even when fhe perceived them, as it would be to tell the meaning of the words of an unknown 
language on hearing them pronounced. The Peripatetics, in order to fubvert this confequence, 
have recourfe to an intelle& in capacity, which is the paffive recipient of all forms. The doubt 
however full remains. For how does this intellect underftand? For it muft either underftand the 
things which it already knows, or things which it does not know. But the Stoics affert, that 
natural conceptions are the caufes of our inveftigating and difcovering truth. If, therefore, thefe 
conceptions are in capacity, we afk the fame queftion as before; but if they are in energv, why 
do we invefligats things which we know? Laftly, the Epicureans affirm that anticipations are 
the caufes of our inveftigations, If then they fay that thefe anticipations fubfit diftin@ly, in- 
veftigation muft be vain; but if indiftin@ly, why do we feek after any thing bcfides thefe 
anticipations? Or, in other words, why do we feek after diftin&t knowledge, of which we have 
No anticipation ? 

Again, there are numberlefs inftances of perfons that are terrified at certain animals, fuch as 
cats, lizards, and tortoifes, without knowing the caufe of their terror. Thus the nephews of 
Rerius, fays Olympiodorus, that were accuftomed to hunt bears and lions, could not endure the 
fight of a cock. The fame author adds, that a certain apothecary could look undifturbed at afps 
and fnakes, but was fo exceedingly frightened at a wafp, that he would run from it crying aloud, 
and flupefied with terror, Thus too, fays he, Themifon the phyfician could apply himfelf to the 
cure of every difeafe except the hydrophobia; but if any perfon only mentioned this difeafe, he 
would be immediately agitated, and fuffer in a manner fimilar to thole afflicted with this malady. 
Now itis impoffible to affign any other fatisfa&tory caufe of all this, than a reminifcence of having 
fuffered through thefe animais in a prior ftate of exiftence. 

Further ftill, infants are not feen to laugh for nearly three weeks after their birth, but pafs the 
greateft part of this time in fleep; however, in their fleep they are often feen both to laugh and 
cry. But how is it poflible that this can any otherwife happen than through the foul being agi- 
tated by the whirling motions of the animal nature, and moved in conformity to the paffions 
which it had experienced in another life? Befides, our looking into ourfelves, when we are 
endeavouring to difcover any truth, evinces that we inwardly contain truth, though concealed in 
the darknefs of oblivion. The delight too which attends our difcovery of truth, fufficiently proves 
that this difcovery is nothing more than a recognition of fomething molt eminently allied to our 
nature, and which had been, as it were, loft in the middle (pace of time, between our former 
krowledge of the truth and the recovery of that knowledge. For the perception of a thing per- 
fectly unknown and unconnected with our nature, would produce terrror inftead of delight; and 


things are pleafing only in proportion as they poffefs fomething known and domeftic to the natures 
by which they are known. 
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fitted fomewhere before it took up its refidence in this human form ; fo that 
from hence the foul will appear to be a certain immortal nature.— But, 
Cebes (fays Simmias, interrupting him), recall into my memory what demon- 
ftrations there are of thefe particulars; for T do not very much remember 
them at prefent.—The truth of this (fays Cebes) is evinced by one argument, 
and that a moft beautiful one; that men, when interrogated, if they are but 
interrogated properly, will fpeak about every thing juft as it is. At the 
fame time, they could never do this unlefs {cience and right reafon refided in 
their natures. And, in the fecond place, if any one leads them to diagrams, 
or any thing of this kind, he will in thefe moft clearly difcover that this is 
really the cafe, —But if you are not perfuaded from this, Simmias (fays 
Socrates), fee if, from confidering the fubject in this manner, you will per- 
ceive as we do, For you do not believe how that which is called learning 
is reminifcence.—I do not difbelieve it (fays Simmias); but I defire to be 
informed concerning this, which is the fubje& of our diícourfe, I mean 
reminifcence ; and indeed, from what Cebes has endeavoured to fay, I 
almoft now remember, and am perfuaded: but neverthelefs I would at 
prefent hear how you attempt to fupport this opinion.— We defend it then 
(fays Socrates) as follows: we confefs without doubt, that if any one calls 
any thing to mind, it is neceffary that at fome time or other he fhould have 
previoufly known this.—Entirely fo (fays he).—Shall we not confefs this 
alfo (fays Socrates), that when fcience is produced in us, after fome parti- 
cular manner, it is reminifcence? But I mean by a particular manner, thus: 
If any one, upon fceing or hearing any thing, or apprehending it through 
the medium of any other fenfe, fhould not only know it, but fhould alfo 
think upon fomething elfe, of which there is not the fame, but a different 
{cience, fhould we not juftly fay, that he recolleéts or remembers the par- 
ticular, of which he receives a mental conception ?—How do you mean ;i— 
Thus (fays Socrates): In a certain refpeét the fcience of a man is different 
from that of a lyre.—How fhould it not Do you not, therefore, know 
that lovers when they fee a lyre, or a veftment, or any thing elfe which the 
objects of their affection were accuftomed to ufe, no fooner know the lyre, 
than they immediately receive in their dianoëtic part the form of the be- 
loved perfon to whom the lyre belonged ? But this is no other than remi- 
nifcence: juft as any one, upon feeing Simmias, often recollects Cebes; and 
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in a certain refpect an infinite number of {uch particulars continually oecur.— 
An infinite number indeed, by Jupiter (fays Simmias).—Is not then (fays 
Socrates) fomething of this kind a certain reminifcence; and then efpecially 
fo, when any one experiences this affection about things which, through 
time, and ceafing to confider them, he has now forgotten ?— Entirely fo (fays 
Simmias).—But what (fays Socrates), does it happen, that when any one 
fees a painted horfe and a painted lyre, he calls to mind a man? and that 
when he beholds a picture of Simmias, he recollects Cebes ? —Entirely fo.— 
And will it not alfo happen, that on feeing a picture of Simmias he will 
recollect Simmias himfelf?—It certainly will happen fo (fays he). 

Does it not therefore follow, that in all thefe inftances reminifcence partly 
takes place from things fimilar, and partly from fuch as are diffimilar ?—It 
does.—But when any one recollects any thing from fimilars, muft it not 
alío happen to him, that he muft know whether this fimilitude is deficient 
in any refpeCt, as to likenefs, from that particular of which he has the 
remembrance è—It is neceffary (fays he).— Confider then (fays Socrates) if 
the following particulars are thus circumftanced: Do we fay that any 
thing is in a certain refpect equal? I do not fay one piece of wood to 
another, nor one ftone to another, nor any thing elfe of this kind; but do 
we fay that equal itfelf, which is fomething different from all thefe, is 
fomething or nothing ?—We fay it is fomething different, by Jupiter, Socrates 
(fays Simmias), and that in a wonderful manner.—Have we alfo a fcientific 
knowledge of that which is equal itfelf ? — Entirely fo (fays he).—But from 
whence do we receive the fcience of it? Is it not from the particulars we 
have jut now fpoken of, viz. on feeing wood, ftones, or other things of 
this kind, which are equals, do we not form a conception of that which is 
different from thefe? But confider the affair in this manner: Do not equal 
ftones and pieces of wood, which fometimes remain the fame, at one time 
appear equal, and at another not?—Entirely fo.— But what, can equals 
themfelves ever appear to you unequal? or can equality feem to be in- 
equality ?—By no means, Socrates.—Thefe equals, therefore, are not the 
fame with equal itíelf.—By no means, Socrates, as it appears to me.—But 
from thefe equals (fays he), which are different from equal itfelf, vou at the 
fame time underftand and receive the ícience of equal itfelf.—You {peak 
moft true (fays he).—I it not, therefore, either fimilar to thefe or diffi- 
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milar ?—Entirely fo.—But indeed (fays Socrates) this is of no confequence : 
for while, in confequence of feeing one thing, you underftand another, from 
the view of this, whether it is diffimilar or fimilar, it is neceffary that this 
conception of another thing fhould be reminifcence.—Entirely fo.—But 
what will you determine concerning this (fays Socrates) ? —Do we futfer 
any thing of this kind refpe&iug the equality in pieces of wood, and other 
fuch equals as we have juft now fpoken of? and do they appear to us to be 
equal in the fame manner as equal itfelf? and is fomething or nothing want- 
ing, through which they are lefs equal than equal itfclf ? —' There is much 
wanting (fays he).—Muft we not, therefore, confets, that when any one, on 
beholding fome particular thing, underftands that he wifhes this which I 
now perceive to be fuch as fomething elfe is, but that it is deficient, and falls 
fhort of its perfe&ion ; muft we not confefs that he who underftands this, 
neceffarily had a previous knowledge of that to which he afferts this to be 
fimilar, but in a defe&ive degree ?—It is neceffary.— What then, do we 
fuffer fomething of this kind or not about equals and equal itfelf ? —Perfe&ly 
fo.—It is neceffary, therefore, that we muft have previoufly known egual 
elf before that time, in which, from firft feeing equal things, we under- 
{tood that we defired all thefe to be fuch as egual itfe/f, but that they had a 
defective fubfiftence.—It is fo.—But this alfo we muft confefs, that we 
neither underftood this, nor are able to underftand it, by any other means 
than either by the fight, or the touch, cr fome other of the fenfes.—I {peak 
m the fame manner about all thefe. For they are the fame, Socrates, with 
reífpe& to that which your diícourfe wifhes to evince. But indeed, from 
the fenfes, it is neceffary to underftand that all equals in fenfible objects 
afpire after equal itfelf, and are deficient from its perfetion, Or how thall 
we fay i—In this manner: Before, therefore, we begin to fee, or hear, and 
to perceive other things, it neceffarily follows, that we muft in a certain 
refpect have received the {cience of egual :t/e/f, 1o as to know what it is, or 
elfe we could never refer the equals among fenftbles to egual i/felf, and be 
convinced that all thefe defire to become fuch as egual :tfe/f, but fall thort of 
its perfection. — This, Socrates, is neceflary, from what has been previoufly 
faid.—But do we not, as foon as we are born, fee and hear, and poffefs the 
other fenfes !—Entirely fo.—But we have faid it is neceffary that prior to 
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thefe we fhould have received the fcience of egua/ itfelf.—Certainly.—We 
muft neceffarilv, therefore, as it appears, have received it before we were 
born.—It appears fo. 

If, therefore, receiving this before we were born, we were born poffeffing 
it; we both knew prior to our birth, and as foon as we were born, not only 
the equal, the greater, aud the leffer, but every thing of this kind: for our 
ditcourfe at prefent is not more concerning the equal than the beautiful, the 
good, the juft, and ihe holy, and in one word, about every thing which we 
mark with the fignature of that which is, both in our interrogations when 
we interrogate, and in our aníwers when we reply: fo that it is neceflary 
we fhculd have received the fcience of all thefe before we were born.—All 
this is true.—And if, fince we receive thefe fciences, we did not forget each 
of them, we fhould always be born knowing, and fhould always know them, 
through the whole courfe of our life: for to know is nothing elfe than this, 
to retain the fcience which we have received, and not to lofe it. Or do we 
not call oblivion the lofs of fcience ? —Entirely fo (fays he), Socrates.—But 
if, receiving {cience before we were born, we lofe it at the time of our 
birth, aud afterwards, through exercifing the fenfes about thefe particulars, 
receive back again thofe fciences which we once before poffeffed, will not 
that which we call learning be a recovery of our own proper fcience? and 
fhall we not fpeak rightly when we call this a certain reminifcence ? —En- 
tirely fo.— For this appears to be poffible, that when any one perceives any 
thing, either by feeing or hearing, or employing any cther fenfe, he may at 
the fame time know fomething different from this, which he had forgotten, 
and to which this approaches, whether it is diffimilar or fimilar. So that, as I 
faid, one of thefe two things muft be the confequence : either that we were 
born knowing thefe, and poffeís a knowledge of all of them, through the 
whole of our life; or that we only remember what we are faid to learn 
afterwards; and thus learning will be reminifcence.—The cafe is perfectly 
{o, Socrates. 

Which, therefore, will you choofe, Simmias : that we are born knowing, 
or that we afterwards remember the particulars of which we formerly re- 
ceived the fcience ?—At prefent, Socrates, I have no choice.—But what will 
be your choice in the following inftance, and what will be your opinion 
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about it? Can a man, who poffeffes fcience, render a reafon concerning the 
objects of his knowledge, or not?—There is a great neceffity (fays he), So- 
crates, that he fhould.—And does it alfo appear to you, that all men can 
render a reafon of the particulars concerning which we have juft now 
fpoken ?—I wifh they could, fays Simmias ; but I am much more afraid, 
that to-morrow there will nolonger be any one here who can accomplifh this 
in a becoming manner.—Y ou do not therefore think, Simmias, that all men 
know thefe particulars? —By no means.—They remember, therefore, the 
things which they have once learned.—It is neceffary.—But when did our 
fouls receive this fcience? for they did not receive them from thofe from 
whom we are born men.—Certainly not.— Before this period, therefore.— 
Certainly.—Our fouls therefore, Simmias, had a fubfiftence before they were 
in a human form, feparate from bodies, and poffeffed intelle&tual prudence. 
—Unlefs, Socrates, we received thefe fciences while we were making our 
entrance into the prefent life; for that fpace of time is yet left for us.— 
Let it be fo, my friend. But in what other time did we lofe thefe? for we 
were not born poffeffing them, as we have juft now acknowledged. Did we 
lofe them at the very time in which we received them? Or can you men- 
tion any other time?—By no means, Socrates: but I was ignorant that I 
{poke nothing to the purpofe. 

Will then the cafe remain thus for us, Simmias? For if thofe things 
have a fubfiftence which we perpetually proclaim, viz. a certain fomething 
beautiful and good, and every fuch effence ; and if we refer to this all fenfi- 
ble objects, as finding it to have a prior fubfiftence, and to be ours, and 
affimilate thefe to it, as images to their exemplar; it is neceffary that, as 
thefe have a fubfiftence, fo likewife that our foul fhould have fubfifted be- 
fore we were born: but if thefe are not, this difcourfe will have been un- 
dertaken in vain. Is it not fo? and is there not an equal neceffity, both that 
thefe fhould have a fubfiftence, and that our fouls fhould have had a being 
before we were born, and that the one cannot be without the other ?— The 
fame neceffity, Socrates (fays Simmias), appears to me to take place in a moft 
tranfcendent manner ; and the difcourfe flies to a beautiful circumftance, I 
mean that our foul fubfifted before we were born, in a manner fimilar to that 
ellence which you now fpeak of. For I poffefs nothing which is fo clear to 
me as this, that all fuch things as the beautiful and the good fubfifl, in the 
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moft eminent degree, together with every thing elfe which you now men- 
tion; and, with refpect to myfelf, it is fufficiently demonftrated.—But how 
does it appear to Cebes? fays Socrates: for it is neceffary that Cebes alfo 
fhould be perfuaded.—In my opinion he is fufficiently fo (fays Simmias), al- 
though he is the moft refolute of all men in not affenting to what is faid, 
Yet I think he is fufficiently perfuaded that our foul had a fubfiftence before 
we were born. But whether or not the foul remains after death, does not 
appear to me, Socrates (fays he), to be yet demonftrated ; but that doubt of 
the multitude, which Cebes mentioned, ftill preffes hard upon me, whether, 
when a man dies, the foul is not diffipated, and this is the end of its exift- 
ence. For what hinders but that it may be born, and may have had a fub- 
fiftence elfewhere, and this before it came into a human body; and yet, 
after it departs, and is liberated from this body, may then die and be cor- 
rupted ?—You fpeak well, Simmias (fays Cebes) ; for it appears that the half 
only of what was neceffary has been demonítrated, I mean that our foul 
fubfifted before we were born: but it is neceffary that you fhould demon- 
ftrate, befides this, that it no lefs fubfi(ts after we are dead, than it did before 
we were born, iu order that the demonítration may be complete.—-This, 
Simmias and Cebes (fays Socrates), is even now demonftrated, if you are 
only willing to conne&t into one and the fame the prefent difcourfe and that 
which we before affented to ; I mean that every vital nature is generated from 
that which is dead. For if the foul had a prior fubfiftence, and itis neceffary 
when it proceeds into the prefent life, and is generated man, that it 
fhould be generated from nothing elfe than death, and to be dead; bow is it 
not neceflary that it fhould alfo fubfift after death, fince it is requifite that ic 
thould be generated again? Its exiftence therefore, after death, is even now, 
as I faid, demonftrated. But you and Simmias appear to me ftill more 
earneftly to difcufs this affertion in a very pleafant manner, and to be afraid 
like boys, left on the foul’s departure from the body the winds fhould tear 
it in pieces, and widely difperfe it, efpecially if any one fhould die during a 
ftormy blaft, and not whed the heavens are ferene.—Upon this Cebes laugh- 
ing, Endeavour (fays he), O Socrates, to perfuade us of the contrary, as if 
we were afraid, or rather as if we were not afraid; though, perhaps, there is 
fome boy among us, by whom circumftances of this kind may be dreaded : 
him, therefore, we fhould endeavour to perfuade not to be terrifielat death, 
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as if it was fome dreadful fpeCtre.—But. it is neceffary (fays Socrates) to 
charm him every day till he becomes well.—But from whence (fays he), 
O Socrates, can a man acquire fkill in fuch enchantment, fince you are 
about to leave us ?— Greece (fays he), Cebes, is very fpacious, in fome part 
of which good men may be found: and there are many barbarous nations, 
all which muft be wandered over, inquiring after an euchanter of this kind, 
without fparing either riches or labour, as there is nothing for which wealth 
can be more feafonably beftowed. But it is neceffary that you fhould inquire 
among yourfelves; for perhaps you will not eafily find any one who is 
more able to accomplifh this than yourfelves.— Let thefe things be fo (favs 
Cebes) : but, if you pleafe, let us return from whence we made this digreffion. 
—]t will be agreeable to me (fays Socrates): for how fhould it not be fo ?— 
You fpeak well, fays Cebes. 

Some fuch thing, therefore (fays Socrates), we ought to inquire of our- 
felves, viz. to what being the paffion of becoming diffipated belongs; and 
refpecting what we ought to fear, left this fhould take place; and to whom 
a fear of this kind is proper: and after this, we fhould confider whether it 
is foul or not; and, as the refult of thefe fpeculations, fhould either be con- 
fident or fearful concerning our foul.—You fpeak true (fays he).—Is it not, 
therefore, a paffion natural to that which is collected together, and a com- 
pofite, that it fhould be diffolved fo far as it is a compofite; and that, if there 
is any thing without compofition, to this alone, if to any other, it belongs not 
to fuffer affe&ions of this kind ?——This (fays Cebes) appears to me to be the 
cafe. But does it not follow, that things which always fubfift according to 
the fame, and in a fimilar manner, are in the moft eminent degree incom- 
pofites; but that fuch things as fubfift differently at different times, and 
never according to the fame, are compofites‘—To me it appears fo.— 
Let us return, therefore (fays he), to the particulars of our former difcourfe : 
Whether is effence itfe/f (which both in our inquiries and anfwers we efta- 
blifhed as having a being) that which always fubfifts fimilarly, and according 
to the fame, or that which fubfifts differently at different times? And does 
the equal itfelf, the beautiful itfelf, and every thing which truly is, ever 
receive any kind of mutation? Or does not every thing which always truly 
is, and has a uniform fubfiftence, effentially abide in a fimilar manner accord- 
ing to the fame, and never in any refpe& receive any mutation ?—It is 
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neceffary, Socrates (fays Cebes), that it fhould fubfift fimilarly, and accord- 
ing to the fame.—But what fhall we fay concerning many beautiful things, 
fuch as men, horfes, garments, or other things of this kind, which are either 
equal, or beautiful; and of all fuch as are fynonymous to thefe? Do thefe 
alfo fubfift according to the fame, or rather are they not entirely contrary to 
thofe, fo that they neither fubfift fimilarly according to the fame, either with 
reípe& to themfelves or to one another, or, in one word, in any manner 
whatever ?—' T'hefe (fays Cebes) never fubfift in a fimilar condition. Thefe, 
therefore, may be touched, may be feen and perceived by the other fenfes ; 
but thofe natures which always fubfift according to the fame, cannot be 
apprehended by any other means than the difcurfive energy of the dianoétic 
power. But things of this kind are invifible, and cannot be feen. Are you 
willing, therefore (fays he), that we fhould eftablifh two fpecies of beings, 
the one vifible, and the other invifible?—Let us eftablifh them (fays he).— 
And that the invifible fubfifts always according to the fame, but the vifible 
never according to the fame.—And this alfo (fays he) we will eftablifh.— 
Come then (fays Socrates), is there any thing elfe belonging to us, than on 
the one hand body, and on the other foul?—Nothing elfe (fays he).—To 
which fpecies, therefore, fhall we fay the body is more fimilar and allied ?— 
It is manifeft to every one (fays he), that it is allied to the vifible fpecies.— 
But what fhall we fay of the foul? Is it vifible, or invifible?—It is certainly 
not vifible to men, Socrates (fays he).— But we fpeak of things which are 
vifible or not fo, with refpe&t to the nature of men, Or do you think we 
fpeak of things vifible to any other nature ?— Of thofe which regard the 
nature of men.—W hat then fhall we fay refpecting the foul, that it is vifible, 
or cannot be feen ?— That it cannot be feen.—'T'he foul, therefore, is more 
fimilar to the invifible fpecies than the body, but the body is more fimilar to 
the vifible.—1t is perfe&ly neceffary it fhould be fo, Socrates. 

And have we not alfo formerly afferted this, that the foul, when it employs 
the body in the fpeculation of any thing, either through fight, or hearing, or 
fome other fenfe (for to fpeculate through fenfe is to fpeculate through body), 
then, indeed, it is drawn by the body to things which never fubfift according 
to the fame, wanders' and is agitated, and becomes giddy like one intoxicated, 
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through paffing into contact with things of this kind ?—Entirely fo.—But 
when it fpeculates any thing, itfelf fubfifting by itfelf, then it departs to 
that which is pure, eternal, and immortal, and which poffeffes a famenefs 
of fubfiftence : and, as being allied to fuch a nature, it perpetually becomes 
united with it, when it fubfifts alone by itíelf, and as often as it is lawful 
for it to obtain fuch a conjunction: and then, too, it refts from its wander- 
ings, and perpetually fubüfts fimilarly according to the fame, about fuch 
natures, as paffing into contact with them; and this paffion € of the foul is 
denominated prudence,— You fpeak (fays he), Socrates, in every refpect 
beautifully and true.— T'o which fpecies, therefore, of things, formerly and 
now fpoken of, does the foul appear to you to be more fimilar and allied ?— 
It appears to me, Socrates (fays he), that every one, and even the moft 
indocile, muft admit, in confequence of this method of reafoning, that the 
foul is both totally and univerfally more fimilar to that which fubfifts per- 
petually the fame, than to that which does not fo.—But to which is the 
body moft fimilar ?— To the other fpecies. 

But confider alfo as follows’: that, fince foul and body fubfi(t together, 
nature commands that the one fhould be fubfervient and obey, but that the 
other fhould rule and poffefs dominion. And in confequence of this, which 
again of theíe appears to you to be fimilar to a divine nature, 2nd which to 
the mortal nature? Or does it not appear to you that the divine nature is 
effentially adapted to govern and rule, but the mortal to be governed and 
be fubfervient ?— To me it does fo.—To which, therefore, is the foul fimi- 
lar? —lIt is manifeít, Socrates, that the foul is fimilar to the divine, but the 


term agitated belongs to life alone; and the term giddine/s to knowledge alone. But giddinefs 
is an evil. For as thofe who are thus affected, through the inward whirl which they experience, 
think that things external to them are in a fimilar condition, fo the foul, through alone beholding 
{enfibles, thinks that all things flow and are in motion. 

1 Olympiodorus here inquires how Plato calls prudence a paffion of the foul. To which he 
replies, that all the virtues are paffions. For it is evident, fays he, that things which participate 
fuffer. Hence alfo being, confidered as participating tbe one, is faid by Plato to /uffer or be £affive 
to the ene. Since, therefore, the foul participates of the prudence which fubfifts in intellect, or, in 
other words, of intellectual prudence, on this account he calls prudence the paffion of the foul. 
Or we may fay, that fince the whole foul is through the whole of itfelf felf-motive, fo far as it 
moves itfelf it a&s, but fo far as it is moved it fuffers. 

a This is the third argument derived from life, that the foul rules over the body. For that 
which ufes an inflrument poffeffes dominion over it. 
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body to the mortal nature.— But confider (fays he), Cebes, whether, from 
all that has been faid, thefe conclufions will refult to us, that the foul is moft 
fimilar to the divine, immortal, intelligible, uniform and indiffoluble nature, 
and which always fubfifts fimilarly according to the fame; but that the 
body is moft fimilar to the nature which is human, mortal, void of intelle&, 
multiform, diffoluble, and which never fubfifts according to the fame. Can 
we, my dear Cebes, produce any arguments to fhow that this is not the 
cafe ?!— We cannot. 

What then ? in confequence of all this, muft it not be the property of the 
body, to be fwiftly diffolved ; but of the foul, on the contrary, to be entirely 
indiffoluble, or fomething bordering on fuch an affection ?—How fhould it 
not?—Do you conceive, therefore (fays he), that when a man dies, the 
vifible part of bim, or the body, which is fituated in a vifible region (and 
which we call a dead body fubje& to diffolution, ruin, aud diffipation), does 
not immediately fuffer any of thefe affections, but remains for a confiderable 
{pace of time; and if any one dies poffeffing a graceful body, that it very 
much retains its elegant form? for, when the body is bound and buried 
according to the manner in which the Egyptians bury their dead, it remains 
almoft entire for an incredible fpace of time; and though fome parts of the 
body may become rotten, yet the bones and nerves, and every thing of this 
kind, are preferved as one may fay immortal. Is it not fo?—Certainly.— 
Can the foul, therefore, which is invifible, and which departs into another 
piace of this kind, a place noble, pure, and invifible, viz. into Hades’, to a 
beneficent and prudent God (at which place, if Divinity is willing, my foul 
will fhortly arrive); can the foul, I fay, fince it is naturally of this kind, be 
immediately diffipated and perifh on its being liberated from the body, as is 
afferted by the many? This is certainly, my dear Cebes and Simmias, far 
from being the cafe, But this will much more abundantly take place, if it 
is liberated in a pure condition, attracting to itfelf nothing of the body, as 
not having willingly communicated with it in the prefent life, but fled from 
it and colleded itfelf into itfelf; an employment of this kind having been 
the fubje& of its perpetual meditation. But this is nothing elfe than to phi- 


* Pluto, feys Olympiodorus, is celebrated as prudent and good, becaufe he imparts to fouls the 
virtue and ícience which they loft in the realms of generation. He is alfo Hades, becaufe he 
wipes away the vifible, which is, as it were, burnt in in the nature of the foul. 
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lofophize rightly, and to meditate with facility, how zo be dead in reality. 
Or will not this be a meditation of death ?—Entirely fo.— Will not the foul, 
therefore, when in this condition, depart to that which is fimilar to itfelf, a 
divine nature, and which is likewife immortal and prudent? and when it 
arrives thither, will it not become happy, being liberated from wandering 
and ignorance, terror and infane love, and from all other evils belonging to 
the human nature; and fo, as it is faid of the initiated", will in reality país 
the reft of its time in the fociety of the Gods? Shall we {peak in this manner, 
Cebes, or otherwife ?—In this manner, by Jupiter (fays Cebes). 

But I think that if the foul departs polluted and impure from the body, as 
having always been its affociate, attending upon and loving the body, and 
becoming enchanted by it, through its defires and pleafures, in fuch a manner 
as to think that nothing really is, except what is corporeal, which can be 
touched and feen, eaten and drunk, and employed for the purpofes of venereal 
occupations, and at the fame time is accuftomed to hate, dread and avoid, 
that which is dark and invifible to the eye of fenfe, which is intelligible and 
apprehended by philofophy ; do you think that a foul thus affe&ed can be 
liberated from the body, fo as to fubfitt fincerely by itfelf ? —By no means (fays 
he).—But I think that it will be contaminated by a corporeal nature, to 
which its converfe and familiarity with the body, through perpetual affocia- 
tion and abundant meditation, have rendered it fimilar and allied.—Entirely 
fo.—But it is proper, my dear Cebes, to think that fuch a nature is pon- 
derous and heavy, terreftrial and vifible*; and that a foul of this kind, 
through being connected with fuch a nature, is rendered heavy, and drawn 
down again into the vifible region from its dread of that which is invifible and 
Hades, and, as it is faid, wanders about monuments and tombs; about which 


? The foul when living with Divinity may be faid to be truly initiated, as flying both to its own 
one or fummit, and that of divine natures. 

2 The irrational nature is the image of the rational foul. This nature alfo is corporeal, con- 
fifting of a corporeal life, and a certain body more attenuated than this vifible body. This image, 
Plato fays, becomes heavy, and is feen about fepulchres. Hence fouls that are Rill bound to the 
vifible nature through a ftrong propenfity to bocy, are faid to follow this phantom ; and thus they 
become vifible through participation of the vifible, or fympathy towards it. But fuch fouls, fays 
Olympiodorus, are not only willing, but are compelled to wander about fepulchres, as a punifh- 
ment of their fympathy about the body. He adds, that the image having a connate defire towards 
the outward body, fometimes alfo draws to it the foul, with the confent of Juftice. ee 
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indeed certain fhadowy phantoms of fouls appear, being the images produced 
by fuch fouls as have not been purely liberated from the body, but which par- 
ticipate of the vifible nature; and on this account they become vifible.— 
It is very reafonable to fuppofe fo, Socrates.—It is reafonable indeed, Cebes: 
and likewife that thefe are not the fouls of the worthy, but of the depraved, 
who are compelled to wander about fuch places; by thefe means fuffering 
the punifhment of their former conduct, which was evil; and they are 
compelled thus to wander * till, through the defire of a corporeal nature, 
which attends them, they are again bound to a body. 

They are bound, however, as it is proper they fhould be, to fuch manners 
as they have exercifed in the prefent life, —But what do you fay thefe 
manners are, Socrates? —4As for example, that fuch as are addi&ted to gluttony, 
arrogant injuries, and drinking, and this without any fear of confequences, 
fhall enter into the tribes of affes and brutes of this kind. Or do you not 
think it proper that they fhould?—You fpeak in a manner perfectly be- 
coming.— But fhall we not fay, that fuch as held in the higheft eftimation 
injuftice, tyranny, and rapine fhall enter into the tribes of wclves, hawks, 
and kites? Or where elfe can we fay fuch fouls depart ?!— Into tribes of this 
kind, certainly (fays Cebes).—It will, therefore, be manifeft concerning the 
reit into what nature each departs, according to the fimilitudes of manners 
which they have exercifed.—It is manifeft (fays he); for how fhould it not 
be fo? —Are not, therefore (fays he), thofe among thefe the moft happy, 
and fuch as depart into the beft place, who have made popular and political? 
virtue their ftudy, which they call indeed temperance and juftice, and which 
is produced from cuftom and exercife, without philofophy and intellect ?— 
But how are thefe the moit happy ?—Becaufe it is fit that thefe fhould again 
migrate into a political and mild tribe of this kind; fuch as bees, wafps, or 


! ** Guilty fouls,” fays the philofopher Salluft (De Diis et Mundo, cap. 19.), **are punifhed on 
their departure from the prefent body ; fome by wandering about this part of the earth ; others about 
certain of its hot or cold regions; and others are tormented by avenging demons. But, univer- 
fally, the rational foul fuffers punifhment in conjun&ion with the irrational foul, the partner of its 
guilt; and through this that fhadowy body derives its fubfiftence which is beheld about fepulchres, 
and efpecially about the tombs of fuch as have lived an abandoned life." 


* [t muft here be obvious to the moft carelefs reader, that, according to Plato, the political are 
not the true virtues. 
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ants, or into the fame human tribe again, and from thefe become moderate 
men.—lIt is fit. 

But it is not lawful for any to pafs into the genus of Gods, except fuch 
as, through a love of learning, have philofophized, and departed from hence 
perfectly pure. And for the fake of this, my dear Simmias and Cebes, thofe 
who have philofophized rightly abftain from all defires belonging to the 
body, and ftrenuoufly perfevere in this abftinence, without giving themielves 
up to their dominion ; nor is it becaufe they dread the ruin of their families, 
and poverty, like the multitude of the lovers of wealth ; nor yet becaufe 
they are afraid of ignominy and the infamy of improbity, like thofe who are 
lovers of dominion and honours, that they abftain from thefe detires.—For it 
would not, Socrates, become them fo to do (fays Cebes).—It would not, by 
Jupiter (fays he).— Hence thofe (fays he), O Cebes! who take care of their 
foul, and do not live in a ftate of fubferviency to their bodies, bidding fare- 
well to all fuch chara&ers as we have mentioned above, do not proceed in 
the fame path with thefe during the journey of life, becaufe fuch characters 
are ignorant how they fhould direct their courfe; but confidering that they 
ought not to a& contrary to philofophy, and to its folution and purification, 
they give themfelves up to its direction, and follow wherever it leads.—In 
what manner, Socrates ?—I will tell you (fays he). 

The lovers of learning well know, that when philofophy receives their 
foul into her protection (and when fhe does fo, the finds it vehemently bound 
and agglutinated to the body, and compelled to fpeculate things through this, 
as through a place of confinement, inftead of beholding herfelf through 
herfelf; and befides this, rolled in every kind of ignorance: philofophy like- 
wife beholds the dire nature of the confinement, that it arifes through defire; 
fo that he who is bound in an eminent degree affifts in binding himfelf); the 
lovers of learning therefore, I fay, know that philofophy, receiving their 
foul in this condition, endeavours gently to exhort it, and diffolve its bonds ; 
and this fhe attempts to accomplifh, by fhowing that the infpection of things 
through the eyes is full of deception, and that this is likewife the cafe with 
perception through the ears and the other fenfes. — Philofophy too perfuades 
the foul to depart from all thefe fallacious informations, and to employ them 
no further than neceffity requires ; and exhorts her to call together and collect 
herfelf into one, And befides this, to believe in no other than herfelf, with 
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refpe& to what fhe underftands, herfelf fubfifting by herfelf, of that which 
has likewife a real fubfiftence by itfelf; and not to confider that as having a 
true being which fhe fpeculates through others, and which has its fubfiftence 
in others. And laftly, that a thing of this kind is fenfible and vifible; but 
that what fhe herfelf perceives is intelligible and invifible. The foul of a 
true philofopher, therefore, thinking that he ought not to oppofe this folu- 
tion, abftains as much as poffible from pleafures and defires, griefs and 
fears, confidering that when any one is vehemently delighted or terrified, 
afflicted or defirous, he does not fuffer any fuch mighty evil from thefe as 
fome one may perhaps conceive, I mean {uch as difeafe and a confumption 
of wealth, through indulging his defires; but that he fuffers that which is 
the createft, and the extremity of all evils, and this without apprehending 
that he does fo.—But what is this evil, Socrates (fays Cebes) ?—That the foul 
of every man is compelled at the fame time to be either vehemently de- 
lighted or afflicted about fome particular thing, and to confider that about 
which it is thus eminently paffive, as having a moft evident and true fubfift- 
ence, though this is by no means the cafe; and that thefe are moft efpecially 
vifible objects. Is it not fof—£ntirely.—In this paffion, therefore, is not 
the foul in the higheft degree bound to the body ?—In what manner ?—Be- 
caufe every pleafure and pain, as if armed with a nail, faften and rivet the 
foul to the body, caufe it to become corporeal, and fill it with an opinion, that 
whatever the body afferts is true. For, in confequence of the foul forming 
the fame opinions with the body, and being delighted with the fame objects, 
it appears to me that it is compelled to poffefs fimilar manners, and to be 
fimilarly nourifhed, and to become fo affected, that it can never país into 
Hades in a pure condition; but always departs full of a corporeal nature ; 
and thus fwiftly falls again into another body, and, becoming as it were fown, 
is engendered ; and laftly, that from thefe it becomes deftitute of a divine, 
pure, and uniform affociation.—You fpeak moft true, Socrates (fays Cebes). 

For the fake of thefe things therefore, O Cebes ! thofe who are juftly lovers 
of learning are moderate and brave, and not for the fake of fuch as the 
multitude affert, Ordo you think it is? —By no means; for it cannot be.— 
But the foul of a philofopher reafons in this manner; and does not think 
that philofophy ought to free him from the body, but that when he is freed 


he may give himfelf up to pleafures and pains, by which he will again be 
bound 
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bound to the body, and will undertake a work which it is impoffible to finifh, 
reweaving a certain web of Penelope’. But procuring tranquillity with re- 
fpe&t to thefe, and following the guidance of the reafoning power, and being 
always converfant with this, contemplating at the fame time that which is 
true, divine, and not the fubje& of opinion, and being likewife nourifhed by 
fuch an obje& of contemplation, he will think that he ought to live in this 
manner while he lives, and that when he dies he fhall depart to a kindred 
effence, and an effence of this kind, being liberated from the maladies of the 
human nature. But from a nutrimént of this kind the foul has no occafion to 
fear (while it makes thefe, O Simmias and Cebes! its ftudy) left, in its libe- 
ration from the body, it fhould be lacerated, and, being blown about and 
diffipated by the winds, fhould vanifh, and no longer have anywhere a fub- 
fiftence. 

When Socrates had thus fpoken, a long filence enfued; and Socrates 
feemed to revolve with himfelf what had been faid; as likewife did the 
greateft part of us: but Cebes and Simmias difcourfed a little with each 
other, And Socrates at length looking upon them, What (fays he’, do our 
affertions appear to you to have been not fufficiently demonftrated ? for many 
doubts and fufpicions yet remain, if any one undertakes to inveftigate them 
fufficiently. If, therefore, you are confidering fomething elfe among your- 
felves, I have nothing to fay ; but if you are doubting about thofe particulars 
which we have juft now made the fubjeét of our difcourfe, do not be remifs 
in tpeaking about and running over what has been faid, if it appears to you 
in any refpect that we might have fpoken better ; and receive me again as 
your affociate, if you think that vou can be any wavs benefited by my 
affiftance. Upon this Simmias faid, Indeed, Socrates, I will tell you the 
truth: for fome time fince each of us being agitated with doubts, we im- 
pelled and exhorted one another to interrogate you, through our defire of 
hearing them folved; but we were afraid of caufing a debate, left it fhould 
be difagreeable to you in your prefent circumftances. But Socrates, upon 
hearing this, gently laughed, and faid, This is ftrange, indeed, Simmias ; for 


As Penelope, who is the image of Philofophy, unwove by night what fhe had woven by day, 
fo Ignorance reweaves what Philofophy unweaves. Hence Philofophy diffolves the foul from, but 
Ignorance weayes it to, the body. 
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I fhall with difficulty be able to perfuade other men that I do not confider 
the prefent fortune as a calamity, fince I am not able to perfuade even you; 
but you are afraid left I fhould be more morofe now than I was prior to the 
prefent event. And, as it feems, I appear to you to be more defpicable than 
fwans with refpe& to divination, who, when they perceive that it is ne- 
ceffary for them to die, fing not only as ufual, but then more than ever ; 
rejoicing that they are about to depart to that Deity in whofe fervice they are 
engaged. But men, becaufe they themfelves are afraid of death, falíely 
accufe the fwans, and affert that, in confequence of their being afflicted at 
death, their fong is the refult of grief. Nor do they confider that no bird 
fings when it is hungry or cold, or is afllided with any other malady ; nei- 
ther the nightingale, nor the fwallow, nor the lapwing, all which they fay 
fing lamenting through diftrefs. But neither do thefe birds, as it appears to 
me, fing through forrow, nor yet the fwans; but in my opinion thefe laft 
are prophetic, as belonging to Apollo; and in confequence of forefeeing the 
good which Hades contains, they fing and rejoice at that period more re- 
markably than at any preceding time. But I confider myfelf as a fellow- 
fervant of the fwans, and facred to the fame Divinity. I poffefs a divining 
power from our common mafter no lefs than they; nor fhall I be more 
afflicted than the fwan in being liberated from the prefent life. Hence it is 
proper that you fhould both fpeak and inquire about whatever you pleafe, as 
long as the eleven magiftrates will permit. You {peak excellently well (fays 
Simmias); and as you give me permiffion, I will both tell you what are my 
doubts, and how far Cebes does not admit what has been faid. For, as to 
myfelf, Socrates, I am perhaps of the fame opinion about thefe particulars 
as yourfelf ; that to know them clearly in the prefent life is either impoffible, 
or a thing very difficult to obtain. But not to argue about what has been 
faid in every poffible way, and to defift before by an arduous inveftigation 
on all fides wearinefs is produced, can only take place among indolent and 
effeminate men. For it is neceffary, in things of this kind, either to learn 
or to difcover the manner of their fubfiftence ; or, if both thefe are impoffible, 
then, by receiving the beft of human reafons, and that which is the moft 
difficult of confutation, to venture upon this as on a raft, and fail in it 
through the ocean of life, unlefs fome one fhould be able to be carried more 
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fafely, and with lefs danger, by means of a firmer vehicle, or a certain 
divine reafon*. 1 fhall not, therefore, now be afhamed to interrogate, in 
confequence of the confeffion which you have made ; nor fhall I blame my- 
felf hereafter, that I have not fpoken what appears to me at prefent : for, 
upon confidering what has been faid, both with myfelf and together with 
Cebes, your doctrine did not feem to be fufficiently confirmed. 

And perhaps, my friend (fays Socrates), you have the truth on your fide; 
but inform me in what refpeét it did not feem to be fufficiently confirmed.— 
In this (fays he); becaufe any one may affert the fame about harmony *, aud 
a lyre, aud its chords ; that, for inftance, harmony is fomething invifible and 
incorporeal, all-beautiful and divine, in a well-modulated lyre : but the lyre 
and its chords are bodies, and of a corporeal nature; are compofites and 
terreftrial, and allied to that which is mortal. When any one, therefore, 
fhall either have broken the lyre, or cut and burft the chords, fome perfon 
may contend from the fame reafoning as yours, that it is neceffary the har- 
mony fhould yet remain, and not be deftroyed (for it cannot in any refpect 
be poffible that the lyre fhould fubfift when the chords are burft, and the 
chords themfelves are of a mortal nature; but the harmony, which is con- 
nate and allied to that which is divine and immortal, will become extinct, 
and perifh prior to the mortal nature itíelf ) ; becaufe it is neceffary that har- 
mony fhould be fomewhere, and that the wood and chords muft fuffer pu- 
trefaction, before this can be fubjeét to any paffion. For I think, Socrates, 
that you yourfelf have alfo perceived this, that we confider the foul in the 
moft eminent degree, as fomething of fuch a kind as to become the tempe- 
rament of hot and cold, moift and dry, and fuch-like affections, for the re- 
ception of which our body is extended, and by which it is contained: and 


1 See the Introduction to this Dialogue. 

* Harmony has a triple fubfiftence. For it is either harmony itfelf, or it is that which is firft 
harmonized, and which is fuch according to the whole of itfelf; or it is that which is fecondarily 
harmonized, and which partially participates of harmony. The firt of thefe muft be affigned to 
intelle&, the fecond to foul, and the third to body. This laft too is corruptible, becaufe it fub- 
fifts in a fubje& ; but the other two are incorruptible, becaufe they are neither compofites, nor de- 
pendent on a fubje&t. Simmias, therefore, reafons falfely in what he here favs, in confequence 
of looking to the third fpecies of harmony only. Hence, the rational foul is analogous to a mu- 
fician, but the animated body to harmonized chords: for the forfher has a fubfiftence feparate, 
but the latter infeparable from the mufical inftrument. 
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that the foul is the harmony of all thefe, when they are beautifully and mo- 
derately tempered with each other. If, therefore, the foul is a certain har- 
mony, it is evident that when our body fuffers either intenfion or remiffion, 
through difeafes and other maladies, the foul muft from neceffity immedi- 
ately perifh, though of the moft divine nature (in the fame manner as other 
harmonies perifh, which either fubfift in founds or in the works of artificers); 
but the remaining parts of the body of each perfon muft fubfift for a long 
time, till they are either burnt or become rotten, Confider then what we 
fhall fay to this diícourfe, if any one fhould think, fince the foul is the tem- 
perament of things fubfifting in the body, that it perifhes the firft, in that 
which 1s called death. 

Socrates, therefore, beholding us, and laughing as he was accuftomed to 
do very often, Simmias (fays he) fpeaks juftly. If any one of you, there- 
fore, is more prompt than I am, why does he not reply to thefe obje&tions ? 
for he feems not to have handled this affair badly. But it appears to me, 
that before we make our reply we fhould firft hear Cebes, and know what 
it is which he objects to our difcourfe ; that, in confequence of fome time in- 
tervening; we may deliberate what we íhall fay ; and that afterwards, upon 
hearing the objections, we may either affent to them, if they appear to affert 
any thing becoming ; or, if they do not, that we may defend the difcourfe we 
have already delivered. But (fays he) tell me, Cebes, what it is which fo 
difturbs you, as to caufe your unbelief.—I will tell you (fays Cebes): your 
difcourfe feems to me to be yet in the fame ftate, and to be liable to the fame 
accufation as we mentioned before. For, that our foul had a fubfiftence 
before it came into the prefent form, is an affertion, I will not deny, of a 
very elegant kind, and (if it is not too much to fay) fufficiently demon- 
ftrated: but that it ftill remains when we are dead, does not appear to me 
to have been clearly proved; nor do I affent to the objection of Simmias, 
that the foul is not ftronger and more lafting than the body, for it appears to 
me to be much more excellent than all thefe. Why then, fays reaíon, do 
you yet difbelieve? for, fince you fee that when a man dies that which is 
more imbecil {till remains, does it not appear to you to be neceffary that the 
more lafting nature fhould be preferved during this period of time ? Confider, 
therefore, whether I fhall fay any thing to the purpofe in reply. For I, as 
well as Simmias, as it feems, ftand in need of a certain fimilitude: for to me 
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thefe things appear to be afferted in the fame manner, as if any one fhould 
fay concerning an aged dead weaver, that the man has not yet perifhed, but 
perhaps ftill furvives fomewhere; and fhould exhibit as an argument in 
proof of this affertion a veftment woven by himfelf, which he wore, and 
which is yet fafe and entire. And if he fhould afk fome one not crediting his 
affertion, which is the more lafting, the genus of man or of a garment, 
whofe fubfiftence confifts in its ufe and in being worn; then fhould it be re- 
plied, that the genus of man is much more lafting, he might think it demon- 
ftrated, that the man is by a much ftronger reafon preferved, fince that 
which is of a fhorter duration has not yet perifhed. But I do not think, Sim- 
mias, that this is the cafe. For confider with yourfelf what I fay: fince 
every perfon muft apprehend, that he who afferts this {peaks fooli(hly. For 
this weaver, having worn and woven many fuch veftments, died after them 
being many, but I think before the laft; and yet it cannot be any thing the 
more inferred on this account, that the man 1s viler or more imbecil than a 
veftment. And I think that the foul, with refpect to the body, will receive 
the fame fimilitude ; and he who fhall affert the fame concerning thefe, will 
appear to me to {peak in a very equitable manner ; I mean that the-foul is of 
a lafting nature, but the body more debile and leis durable. But I fhould 
fay that each foul wears many bodies, efpecially if it lives many years; for, 
if the body glides away like a ftream, and is diffolved while the man yet 
lives, but the foul perpetually re-weaves that which is worn and confumed, 
it will be neceffary indeed, that when the foul is deftroyed it fhould then be 
clothed with the laft veftment, and fhould perifh prior to this alone. But 
the foul having perifhed, then the body will evince the nature of its imbe- 
cility, aud, becoming rapidly rotten, will. be perfectly diffolved : fo that, in 
confequence of this reafoning, it is not yet proper that we fhould be per- 
fuaded to believe with confidence, that our foul fubfifts fomewhere after we 
are dead. For, if any one fhould affent to him who afferts even more than 
you have done, and fhould grant that not only our foul had an exiftence be- 
fore we were born into the prefent life, but that nothing hinders us from 
admitting that certain fouls after death may ftill have a fubfiftence, exift in 
fome future period, and often be born, and again perifh (for fo naturally 
ftrong is the foul, that it will preferve itfelf through frequent births) ; 
but this being granted, it may ftill follow, that it will not only labour in 
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thofe many generations, but that, finifhing its courfe, in fome one of thefe 
deaths, it will entirely perifh, But no one fhould fay that this death and 
diflolution of the body, which alfo introduces deftruétion to the foul, can be 
known: for it is impoffible that it can be perceived by any one of us. If 
this, however, be the cafe, it will not follow that he who poffeffes the con- 
fidence of good hope concerning death is not foolifhly confident, unlefs he 
can demonftrate that the foul is perfectly immortal and undecaying: for 
otherwife it will be neceffary, that he who is about to die fhould always 
fear for his foul, left in the death, which is at hand, he fhould entirely perifh 
through the feparation of his body. 

When we heard them, therefore, fpeak in this manner, we were all of 
us very difagreeably affected, as we afterwards declared to each other; be- 
caufe, as we were in the higheft degree perfuaded by the former difcourfe, 
they again feemed to difturb us and to caft us into unbelief; and this in fuch 
a manner, as not only to caufe us to deny our affent to the arguments which 
had been already adduced, but to fuch as might afterwards be afferted, fear- 
ing left either we fhould not be proper judges of any thing, or that the things 
themfelves fhould be unworthy of belief. 

Ecurc. By the Gods, Phado, I can eafily pardon you: for, while I am 
now hearing you, I cannot refrain from faying to myfelf, In what argumeuts 
can we any longer believe? For the difcourfe of Socrates, which a little 
before was exceedingly credible, is now fallen into unbelief. For the 
affertion, that our foul is a certain harmony, gained my affent both now and 
always in a wonderful manner ; and now it is mentioned, it recalls as it were 
into my memory a knowledge that I formerly was of the fame opinion. And 
thus I am perfe&ly indigent again of fome other reafon, as if from the very 
beginning, which may perfuade me that the foul of a dead man does not die 
together with the body. Tell me therefore, by Jupiter, how Socrates pur- 
fued the difcourfe ; and whether he, as you confefs was the cafe with your- 
felf, feemed troubled at thefe obje&tions; or, on the contrary, anfwered them 
with facility; and whether he defended his doctrine fufficiently, or in a 
defective manner. Relate all thefe particulars to us as accurately as you 
can. 

Puzp. Indeed, Echecrates, I have often admired Socrates; but never 
more fo than at that time, That he fhould be able indeed to fay fomething 
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in reply, is perhaps not wonderful; but I efpecially admired, in the firft 
place, this in him, that he received the difcourfe of the young men in fucha 
pleafant, benevolent and wonderful manner; and, in the next place, that he 
fo acutely perceived how we were affected by their objections; and laftly, 
that he fo well cured our difturbance, recalled us, as if flying and vanquifhed, 
and caufed us, in conjunction with himfelf, to purfue and confider the 
difcourfe. | 
Ecuec. But how didhe do this? 


Pap. I will tell you: I happened at that time to fit at his right hand, 
upon a low feat near his bed; but he himfelf fat much higher than I did. 
Stroking me on the head, therefore, and compreffing the hair which hung on 
my neck (for he ufed fometimes to play with my hairs), To-morrow (fays 
he), Phzdo, you will perhaps cut off thefe beautiful locks.—It feems fo, 
indeed (favs 1), Socrates.—But you will not (fays he), if you will be per- 
fuaded by me.—But why not (fays I)?—For both you and I (fays he) ought 
to cut off our hair to-day, if our difcourfe muft die, and we are not able to 
recall it to life again. And I indeed, if I was you, and I found that dif- 
courfe fled from me, would take an oath after the manner of the Argives, 
that I would never fuffer my hair to grow, till, by contefting in difputation, 
I had vanquifhed the objections of Simmias and Cebes.— But (fays I) Her- 
cules is reported not to have been fufficient againft two.—Call upon me, 
therefore (fays he), as your Iolaus* while the light yet lafts.—I call then 
(fays 1), not as Hercules upon Iolaus, but as Iolaus upon Hercules.—It is of 
no confequence (fays he). 

But, in the firft place, we muĝ be careful that we are not influenced by a 
certain paffion.— What paffion (fays 1)?—That we do not become (fays he) 
haters? of reafon, in the fame manner as fome become haters of men. For 
no greater evil can happen to any one than to be a hater of reafons. Buta 


1 Iolaus was the fon of Iphiclus king of Theffaly. He affifted Hercules in conquering the 
Hydra, and burnt with a hot iron the place where the heads had been cut off, to prevent the 
growth of others. 

2 Four inevitable confequences attend the man who hates reafon. In the firft place, he muf 
hate himfelf ; for he is effentially rational. In the fecond place, he muft hate truth; for this can 
only be difcovered by the exercife of reafon. In the third place, he muft be a loverof that which 
is itraticnal. And, in the fourth place, he muft be brutalized, as far as thisis poffible to man. 
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hatred of reafon and a hatred of mankind are both produced in the fame 
manner, For mifanthropy is produced in us through very much believing 
without art in fome particular perfon, and confidering him as a man true, 
fincere, and faithful, whom in the courfe of a fhort acquaintance we find to 
be depraved and unfaithful; and that this is the cafe again with another. 
And when any one often fuffers this difappointment, and efpecially from 
thofe whom he confidered as his moft intimate familiars and friends, at 
length, through finding himfelf thus frequently hurt, he hates all men, and 
thinks that there is nothing in any refpeét fincere in any one. Or have you 
never perceived that this is the cafe ? —Entirely fo (fays I).—But is not this 
bafe (fays he)? and is it not evident that fuch a one attempts to make ufe of 
men, without poffeffing the art which refpe&s human affairs? For if, ina 
certain refpect, he employed them with art, he would think, as the cafe really 
is, that men very good, or very bad, are but few in number ; and that the 
greater part of mankind are thofe which fubfift between thefe.—How do 
you mean (fays I)?—In the fame manner (fays he) as about things very 
{mall and very great. Do you think that any thing is more rare than to 
find a very large or a very {mall man, or dog, or any thing elfe; and again 
any thing exceffively fwift or flow, beautiful or bafe, white or black? Or 
do you not perceive that the fummits of the extremes of all thefe are rare 
and few, but that things fubfifting between thefe are copious and many ?— 
Entirely fo (fays I).—Do you not, therefore, think (fays he) that if a conteft 
of improbity fhould be propofed, thofe who hold the firft rank among the 
bafe would be found to be but few ?—It is agreeable to reaíon to think fo 
(fays I).—It is fo, indeed (fays he); but in this refpe& reafons are not 
fimilar to men (for I fhall now follow you as the leader); but in this they 
are fimilar, when any one, for inftance, without poffeffing the art belonging 
to difcourfe, believes that a certain difcourfe is true, and fhortly after it 
appears to him to be falfe, as it is fometimes the one and fometimes the 
other, and the fame thing happens to him about different difcourfes. And 
this is particularly the cafe with thofe who are familiar with contradictory 
arguments; for thefe you know think that they at length become moft wife, 
and alone perceive that there is nothing found and ftable either in things or 
reafons; but that every thing is whirled upwards and downwards, as if 
exifting in the river Euripus, and does not abide in any one condition for 
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any portion of time whatever.—You {peak perfectly true (fays I). — Would 
it not then (fays he), Phzedo, be a paflion worthy of commiferation, if, when 
a certain reafon is true and firm, and is capable of being underftood, yet 
fome one falling from this fhould be involved in doubt, becaufe he has heard 
reafons, which, though remaining the fame, yet have at one time appeared 
to be true, and at another falfe; and fhould not accufe himfelf and his own 
want of fkill, but at length through grief fhould transfer all the blame from 
himfelf to the reafons ; and thus fhould pafs the remainder of his life, hating 
and flandering reafons, and deprived of the truth and fcience of things ?—By 
Jupiter (fays I), fuch a one would be miferable indeed. 

In the firt place, therefore (fays he), we fhould be very careful againft 
admitting an opinion, that no reafoning appears to be valid; but we fhould 
much rather think that we are not yet in a healthy condition, and that we 
ought vigoroufly and cheerfully to ftudy how to be well. And this indeed 
ought to be the cafe with you and others, for the fake of the whole remainder 
of your life, but with me, for the fake of death itfelf ; as there is danger at 
the prefent time, left I fhould not behave philofophically, but, like thofe who 
are perfectly unfkilled, contentioufly. For fuch as thefe, when they con- 
trovert any particular, are not at all concerned how that fubfifts about 
which they difpute; but are alone anxious, that what they have e(tablifhed 
may appear to the perfons prefent to be true. And I feem to myfelf at 
prefent to differ alone in this refpeét from fuch as thefe: for I am not 
folicitous that my difcourfe may appear true to thofe who are prefent (except 
juft as it may happen in paffing), but that it may appear to be fo in the moft 
eminent degree to me myfelf. For I thus reafon, my dear friend (and fec 
in how fraudulent a manner), that if my affertions are true, it will be a 
beautiful circumftance to be perfuaded of their truth; but that if nothing 
remains for the dead, I fhall at leaft have the advantage of being lefs afflicted 
with my prefent condition than others. But this ignorance of mine will not 
continue long (for it would be bad if it (hould), but fhortly after this will be 
diffolved ; and being thus prepared (fays he), Simmias and Cebes, I thall now 
return to the difcourfe. But, that you may be perfuaded by me, pay no atten- 
tion to the perfon of Socrates, but be much more folicitous in affentiug to 
the truth, if I fhould appear to you to affert any thing true; but if this 
fhould not be the cafe, oppofe me with all your might, and beware, left 
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through too much ardour I fhould deceive both myfelf and you, and, acting 
in this refpe&t like bees, fhould depart from you, leaving my fting behind. 
But to begin (fays he) : In the firft place, remind me of what you have faid, 
if it fhould appear that I have forgotten it. For Simmias, I think, diftrufted 
and was afraid left the foul, though it is at the fame time more divine and 
beautiful than the body, fhould perifh before it, as fubfifting in the form of 
harmony. But Cebes appears to me to have admitted this, that the foul is 
more lafting than the body ; but yet that it is perfectly uncertain, whether 
after the foul has worn out many bodies, and this often, it may not at length, 
leaving body behind, itfelf alfo perifh ; fo that this will be death itfelf, I 
mean the deftru&ion of the foul, fince the body perpetually perifhes without 
ceafing. Are not thefe the things, Simmias and Cebes, which we ought to 
confider ? —' They both confeffed that the particulars were theíe.— Whether, 
therefore (fays he), do you reje& the whole of our former difcourfe, or do 
you reject fome things and not others? —' They replied, We admit fome 
things, and nct others.— What then (fays he) do you fay about that difcourfe, 
in which we afferted that learning is reminifcence ; and that, this being the 
cafe, our foul muft neceffarily have fubfifted fomewhere before it was bound in 
the body ?—I indeed (fays Cebes) was both then wonderfully perfuaded by that 
difcourfe, and now firmly abide in the fame opinion.—And I alfo (fays Sim- 
mias) am affected in the fame manner; and I fhould very much wonder fhould 
I ever conceive otherwife about this particular.— But (fays Socrates) it is necef- 
fary, my Theban gueft, that it fhould appear otherwife to you, if you ftill con- 
tinue of the opinion, that harmony is fomething compofite, and that the foul 
is a certain harmony, compofed from things extended through the body. For 
you will never affent to yourfelf afferting, that harmony was compofed prior to 
the things from which it ought to be compofed ; or do you think you can ?— 
By no means (fays he), Socrates.—Do you perceive, therefore (fays he), that 
you will not be confiftent in your affertions, when you fay that the foul had 
a fubfiftence before it came into a human form and into body, but that at the 
fame time it was compofed from things which then had not a being? For 
neither is harmony fuch as that to which you affimilate it; but the lyre, and 
the chords, and the founds yet unharmonized, have a prior exiftence ; but 
harmony is compofed the laft of all, and is the firft diffolved. How, there- 
fore, can this difcourfe be confonant with that ?—In no refpect (fays Sim- 
mias).— 
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mias).—-But it certainly is proper (fays he) that a difcourfe about harmony 
fhould be confonant, if this can ever be afferted of any other.—It is proper, 
indeed (fays Simmias).—But this difcourfe of yours is not confonant. Con- 
fider, therefore, which of thefe affertions you will choofe, that learning is 
reminifcence, or that the foul is harmony. I prefer the former, Socrates, 
by much; for the latter gained my affent without a demonftration, through 
nothing morc than a certain probability and fpecious appearance; from 
whence alío it appears evident to the multitude of mankind. But I well 
know, that the difcourfes which frame their demonftrations from affimila- 
tive reafons only are nothing more than empty boaftings; and unlefs a 
man defends himfelf againft them, they will very much deceive him, both in 
geometry and all other fpeculations. But the difcourfe about reminifcence 
and learning was delivered through an hypothefis highly worthy of reception. 
For in this it was faid that our foul had a fubfiftence fomewhere before it 
came into the prefent body, as it is an effence poffeffing the appellation of 
that which truly is. But, as I perfuade myfelf, I affent to this doctrine in a 
mauner fufficient and proper ; and hence it is neceffary, as it appears to me, 
that I fhould neither affent to myfelf nor to any other aflerting that the foul 
is harmony. 

But what (fays he), Simmias? Does it appear to you that it can either 
belong to this harmony, or to any compofition, to fubfift differently from the 
things from which it is compofed ?—By no means.—And indeed, as it appears 
to me, it can neither perform nor fuffer any thing elfe, befides what thefe 
perform and fuffer.— He agreed it could not.—It does not, therefore, belong 
to harmony to be the leader of the materials from which it is compofed, but 
to follow them.—This alfo he granted.—It is far, therefore, from being the 
cafe, that harmony will either be moved or found contrary, or in any other 
refpeét be adverfe to its parts.—Very far, indeed, (fays he).—But what, does 
not every harmony naturally fubfift in fuch a manner as to be harmony, fo 
far as it receives a congruous temperament ?—1 do not underftand you.— 
But (fays he) if it were poffible that it could be congruoufly tempered with 
ftill greater vehemence, and more in quantity, would it not be more vehe- 
mently harmony and more in quantity; but if lefs vehemently and lefs in 
quantity, juft the contrary ?—Entirely fo.—But can it be faid of the foul, 
that, even in the fmalleft circumftance, one 1oul is more vehemently and 
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more in quantity, or lefs vehemently and lefs in quantity, foul, than an- 
other ?—By no means (fays he).—Confider then (fays he), by Jupiter, is it 
truly faid, that one foul poffeffes intellect and virtue, and is good; but that 
another is foolifh and vicious, and is bad ?—It is truly faid. —Among thofe, 
therefore, who eftablifh the foul as harmony, what can any one call virtue 
and vice in the foul? Will he call the one harmony, and the other difcord? 
And that the one, that is to fay the good foul, is harmonized ; and, as it is 
harmony, pofieffes another harmony in itfelf; but that the other is difcord, 
and does not contain in itfelf another harmony ?—I know not what to reply 
(fays Simmias) ; but it is manifeft, that he who eftablifhes this would make 
fome fuch reply. But it has been granted (fays he), that one foul is 
not more or lefs foul than another; and this is no other than to con- 
fefs, that one harmony is not more vehemently and more in quantity, nor 
lefs vehemently and lefs in quantity, harmony, than another: is it not fo ?— 
Entirely fo.—But that which is neither more nor lefs harmony, is neither 
more nor lefs harmonized: is it not fo?—It is.— But can that which is nei- 
ther more nor lefs harmonized participate more or lefs of harmony ! ? or does 
it equally participate ?—Edqually.— The foul, therefore, fince it is not more 
or lefs foul than another, is not more or lefs harmonized.—It is not.—But 
fince it is thus affected, it will neither participate more of difcord nor of 
harmony.—By no means.—And again, in confequence of this paffion, caa 
one foul participate more of vice or virtue than another, fince vice is di 
cord, but virtue harmony ‘—It cannot.—But rather, Simmias, according to 
right reafon, no foul will participate of vice, fince it is harmony: for doubt- 
lefs.the harmony, which is perfe&ly fuch, can never participate of difcord.— 
It certainly cannot.— Neither, therefore, can the foul, which is perfectly 


* As every rational foul is an incorporea! harmony feparate from a fubject, it does not admit 
of intenfions and remiffions ; and, therefore, one rational foul is neither more nor lefs harmony 
than another, fo far as each is e/fential]y harmony. One foul, however, may be more fimilar to 
intelie&, or harmony itíelf, than another, and, fo far as it is more fimiiar, will be more harmony 
in energy. Hence, virtue may be confidered as the concord, and vice as the difcord, of the ra- 
tional and irrational nature; the former being produced from the rational harmonizing the irra- 
tional part, in confequence of being a harmony more energetic; and the latter arifing from the 
irrational being unharmonized by the rational part, becaufe in this cafe the effential harmony of. 
the foul is more dormant than energetic, The reafoning, therefore, of Socrates does not apply. 
to that harmony which is feparate, but to that which is infeparable from body. 


foul, 
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foul, participate of vice: for how can it, in confequence of what has been 
faid? In confequence of this reafoning, therefore, the fouls of all animals 
will be fimilarly good; fince they are naturally fimilarly fouls, with refpeét 
to the effence of foul. — To me it appears fo, Socrates (fays he).—If the hy- 
pothefis therefore was right, would it appear to you to be beautifully faid, 
and that this confequence enfued,. that the foul is harmony ?—By no means 
(fays he). 

But what (fays Socrates), among all the things which are inherent in man, 
would you fay that any thing elfe governed except foul, if he be a prudent 
man ?—] fhould not.—But whether does the foul govern, by affenting to the 
paffions belonging to the body, or by oppofing them? My meaning is this, 
that when heat and thirft are prefent, the foul, if it governs, will frequently. 
draw the body to the contrary, i. e. not to drink ; and hunger being prefent, 
that it fhall not eat ; and in a thoufand other inftances we may behold the 
foul oppofing the defires of the body: may we not?—Entirely fo.—Have 
we not above confeffed, that if the foul was harmony, it would never found 
contrary to the intenfions, remiffions, or vibrations, or any other paffion be- 
longing to its component parts, but that it would follow, and never rule 
over them ?— We have granted this (fays he); for how could we do other- 
wife ?— But what, does not the foul now appear to a& juft the contrary to 
this, ruling over all thofe particulars, from which it may be faid it fubfifts, 
nearly oppofing all of them through the whole of life, and exercifing abfo- 
lute dominion over them all manner of ways, punifhing iome of thefe indeed 
with greater difficulty, and accompanied with pain ; fome through gymnaftic 
and medicine, and fome by milder methods, and fome again by threats, and 
others by admonifhing defire, anger, and fear ; addreffing that which it op-. 
pofes, as being itfelf of a different nature? juft as Homer does in the: 
Odyiley*, where he fays-of Ulyffes: 


** His breaft he ftruck, and cried, My heart, fuftain 
** This ill! for thou haft borne far. greater pain.” 


Do you think that Homer devifed this in confequence of thinking that the 
foul is harmony, and of fuch a kind as to be led by the paffions o£. the bods, . 


? Lib. xix. ver. 15. . 


and . 
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and not fuch as is naturally adapted to lead and govern, and which is fome- 
thing much more divine than harmony ?—By Jupiter, Socrates, I do not 
think that he did.—By no means, therefore, moft excellent man, fhal! we 
do well, in afferting that the foul is a certain! harmony : for by thus afferting, 
as it appears, we fhall neither agree with Homer, that divine poet, nor be 
confifteut with ourfelves.—It is fo, indeed (fays he). 

Let it then be fo (fays Socrates); and thus, as it appears, we have fuffi- 
ciently appeafed the patrons of the Theban harmony. But how, Cebes, and 
by what difcourfe fhall we appeafe the patrons of Cadmus? ?— You appear 
to me (fays Cebes) to be likely to find out a way: for you have delivered 
this difcourfe againft harmony in a wonderful manner, and beyond what I 
expected. For, while Simmias related his doubts, I thought it would be a 
moft admirable thing, fhould any one be able to reply to his difcourfe. He 
therefore appears to me, in a manner perfe&ly extraordinary, not to have 
fuftained the very firít affault of your difcourfe. I fhould not, therefore, be 
furprifed if the arguments of Cadmus met with the fame fate, —My good 
friend (fays Socrates), do not fpeak fo magnificently, left a certain envy 
fhould fubvert our future difcourfe. Thefe things, indeed, will be taken 
care of by Divinity. But we, approaching near in an Homeric manner, will 
try whether you fay any thing to the purpofe. This then is the fum of what 
you inquire: you think it proper to demonftrate that our foul is without decay, 
and immortal ; that a philofopher who is about to die with all the confideuce 
of hope, and who thinks that after death he fhall be far more happy than in 
the prefent life, may uot indulge a ftupid and foolifh confidence. But you 


1 That is, a harmony fubfifting in, and therefore infeparable from, a fubject. 

* * Cadmus," fays Olympiodorus, *6is the fublunary world, as being Dionyfiacal, on which 
account Harmony is united to the God, and as being the father of the four Bacchuses. But they 
make the four elements to be Dionyfiacal, viz. fire, to be Semele; earth, Agave, tearing in pieces 
her own offspring; water, Ino; and laftly, air, Autonoe.” There is great beauty in conjoining 
Harmonia, or Harmony, the daughter of Venus and Mars, with Cadmus. For Venus is the 
caufe of all the harmony and analogy in the univerfe, and beautifully illuminates the order and 
communion of all mundane concerns. But Mars excites the contrarieties of the univerfe, that 
the world may exift perfe& and entire from all its parts. The progeny, therefore, of thefe two 
Divinities muft be the concordant difcord or barmony of the fublunary world. But Socrates (as 
Forfter well obferves in his notes on this dialogue) rcprefents Cebes as another Cadnius, becaufe, 
according to his doctrine, men after they are buried, like the teeth of the ferpent flain by Cadmus, 
will revive in another form, and in a fhort time like the Cadmzan men will entirely perifh. 

ay, 
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fay, though it fhould be fhown that the foul is fomething robuft and det 
form, and that it fubfifted before we were born, yct nothing hinders but 
that all thefe arguments may not evince its immortality, but only that the 
foul is more lafting than the body, that it formerly exifted fomewhere for 
an immenfe period of time, and that it knew and performed a multitude of 
things. But that, for all this, it will be nothing the more immortal; but 
that, entering into the body of a man, it will be the principle of deftruétion 
to itfelf, as if connected with a difeafe: fo that it will both lead a miferable 
life in the body, and at laft will perifh in that which is called death. But 
you fay it is of no confequence whether it comes into body once or often, 
with refpect to our occafion of fear: for it is very proper that he who nei- 
ther knows, nor is able to render a reafon, why the foul is immortal, fhould 
be afraid of death, unlefs he is deprived of intellect. This, I think, Cebes, 
is the fum of what you fay; and I have repeated it often, that nothing may 
efcape our obfervation ; and that, if you are willing, you may either add or 
take away from our ftatement of the objections. But Cebes replied, I have 
nothing at prefent either to add or take away ; but thefe are the objections 
which I make. 

Socrates, therefore, after he had been filent for a long time, and confider- 
ing fomething by himfelf, faid, You require, Cebes, a thing of no {mall im- 
portance: for it is perfectly neceffary to treat concerning the caufe of genera- 
tion and corruption. If you are willing, therefore, I will relate to you what 

„happened to me in this inveftigation ; and afterwards, if any thing which I 
fhall fay fhall appear to you ufeful, with refpect to perfuading you in the 
prefent inquiry, employ it for this purpoífe.—But I am moft affuredly willing 
{fays Cebes).—Hear then my narration: When I was a young man, Cebes, 
I was in a wonderful manner defirous of that wifdom which they calla 
hiftory' of nature: for it appeared to me to be a very fuperb affair to know 
the caufes of each particular, on what account each is generated, why it pe- 
rifhes, and why it exifts. And I often toffed myfelf as it were upwards and 


* What Socrates here calls a 2i/fory of nature, is what the moderns call experimental philofophy. 
The danger of dire&ting the attention folely to this tudy is, as Socrates juftly obferves, truly great. 
For by fpeculating no other caufes than fuch as are inftrumental, and which are involved in the 
darknefs of matter, the mental eye becomes at length incapable of beholding true and primary 
caufes, the fplendid principles of all things. 
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downwards; confidering, in the firft place, whether after that which is hot 
and cold has received a certain rottennefs, as fome fay, then animals are 
nourifhed; and whether the blood is that through which we become pru- 
dent, or air, or fire; or whether none of thefe, but the brain, is that which — 
aftords the fenfes of hearing, feeing, and {melling; fo that memory and opi- 
nion are generated from thefe, and that from memory and opinion obtaining 
tranquillity, fcience is accordingly produced? And again confidering the 
corruptions of thefe, and the properties which take place about the heavens 
and the earth, I at length appeared to myfelf fo unfkilful in the fpeculation 
of thefe, as to receive no advantage from my inquiries. But I will give you 
a fufficient proof of the truth of this: for 1 then became fo very blind, with 
refpe& to things which I knew before with great clearnefs (as it appeared 
both to myfelf and others) through this fpeculation, as to want inftruétion 
both in many particulars, which I thought I had known before, and in this, 
why a man is increafed. For I thought it was evident to every one that this 
took place through eating and drinking: for when, from the aliment, flefh 
accedes to flefh, bone to bone, and every where kindred to kindred parts, 
then the bulk which was fmall becomes afterwards great; and thus a little 
‘man becomes a large one. Such was then my opinion; does it appear to 
you a becoming one?—To me, indeed, it does (fays Cebes).—But ftill 
further, confider as follows: for I thought that I feemed to myfelf fuffi- 
ciently right in my opinion, when, on feeing a tall man ftanding by a fhort 
one, I judged that he was taller by the head ; and in like manner one horfe 
than another: and fill more evident than thefe, ten things appeared to me 
to be more than eight, becaufe two is added to them, and that a bicubital is 
greater than a cubital magnitude, through its furpaffing it by the half. —But 
now (fays Cebes) what appears to you refpecting thefe ?—By Jupiter (favs 
he), I am fo far from thinking that I know the caufe of thefe, that I cannot 
even perfuade mytelf, when any perfon adds one to one, that then the one 
to which the addition was made becomes two; or that the added one, and 
that to which it is added, become two, through the addition of the one to 
the other. For 1 fhould wonder, fince each of thefe, when feparate from 
one another, was one, and not then two; if, after they have approached 
nearer to each other, this fhould be the caufe of their becoming two, viz. 
the affociation through which they are placed nearer to each other. Nor 

yet 
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yet, if any perion fhould divide one, am I able to perfuade myfelf that this 
divifion is the caufe of its becoming two, For that former! caufe of 
two being produced is contrary to this. For then this took place, becaufe 
they were collected near to each other, and the one was applied to the other; 
but now, becaufe the one is removed and feparated from the other. Nor do 
I any longer perfuade myfelf, that I know why one is produced; nor, in 
one word, why any thing elfe is either generated or corrupted, or is, according 
to this method of proceeding: but, in order to obtain this knowledge, I 
venture to mingle another method of my own, by no means admitting this 
which I have mentioned. 

But having once heard a perfon reading from a certain book, compofed, 
as he faid, by Anaxagoras * —when he came to that part, in which he fays 
that intelle& orders and is the caufe of all things, I was delighted with this 
caufe, and thought that, in a certain refneci?, it was an Escellent thing for 
intelle& to be he caufe of all; and I confidered that, if this was the He: 
difpofing intelle& would adorn all things, and place every thing in that fitu- 
ation in which it would fubfift in the beft manner. If any one, therefore, 
fheuld be willing to difcover the caufe through which every thing is gene- 
rated, or corrupted, or is, he ought to difcover how it may fubfift in the beft 
manner, or fuffer, or perform any thing elfe. In confequence of this, therc- 
fore, it is proper that a man fhould confider nothing elfe, either about him- 
felf or about others, except that which is the moft excellent and the beft : 
but it is neceffary that he who knows this fhould alfo know that which is 
fubordinate, fince there is one and the fame fcience of both. But thus rea- 
foning with myfelf, I rejoiced, thinking that I had found a preceptor im 
Anaxagoras, who would inftru& me in the caufes of things agreeably to my 
own conceptions ; and that he would inform me, in the fir place, whether 


! Addition is no more the proper caufe of two than divifion; but each of thefe is nothing but 
a concaufe. For one and one by junétion become the fubje& or matter of the participation of 
the incorporeal duad; and this is likewife the cafe when one thing is divided. 

^ See an extra& of fome length from that work of Anaxagoras to which Plato here alludes, in 
the Notes on the fir book of my tranflation of Arittotle’s Metaphvfics. 

3 Socrates here ufes the words in a certain re/pe@ with the greaten accuracy: for :mfellec2, 
confidered according to its higheft fubfiftence in the intelligible order, may be faid to be the caufe 
of all things pofterior to zbe one; but the one, being above intellect, is truly in every refpcé the 
aufe of all. 

VOL. IV. 25S the 
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the earth is flat or round; and afterwards explain the caufe and neceffity of 
its being fo, adducing for this purpofe that which is better, and fhowing that 
it is better for the earth to exiít in this manner, And if he fhculd fay it is 
fituated in the middle, that he would, befides this, fhow that it is better for 
it to be in the middle ; and if he fhould render all this apparent to me, I was 
fo difpofed as not to require any other fpecies of caufe. I had likewife pre- 
pared myfelf in a fimilar manner for an inquiry refpecting the fun, and. 
moon, and the other ftars, their velocities and revolutions about each other, 
and all their other properties; fo as to be able to know why it is better for 
each to operate in a certain manner, and to fuffer that which it fuffers. For 
] by no means thought, after he had faid that all thefe were orderly difpofed 
by intelleét, he would introduce any other caufe of their fubfiftence, except 
that which fhows* that it is beft for them to exift as they do. Hence f 
thought that in affigning the caufe common to each particular, and to all 
things, he would explain that which is beft for each, and is the common 
good of all. And indeed I would not have exchanged thefe hopes for a 
mighty gain! but having obtained his books with prodigious eagernefs, I 
read them with great celerity, that I might with great celerity know that 
which is the beft, and that which is bafe. 

From this admirable hope however, my friend, I was forced away, when, 
in the courfe of my reading, I faw him make no ufe of intellect, nor employ 
certain caufes, for the purpofe of orderly difpofing particulars, but affign air, 
wether, and water, and many other things equally abfurd, as the cautes cf 
things. And he appeared to me to be affeĉted in a manner fimilar to him 
who fhould affert, that all the actions of Socrates are produced by intelle& ; 
and afterwards, endeavouring to relate the caufes of each particular action, 
thould fay, that, in the firft place, I now fit here becaufe my body is com- 
pofed from bones and nerves,. and that the bones are folid, and are feparated 
by. intervals from each other; but that the nerves, which are of a nature 
capable of intenfion and remiffion, cover the bones, together with the flefh 
and fkin by which they are contained. ‘The bones, therefore, being fuf- 
pended from their joints, the nerves, by ftraining and relaxing them, enable 
me. to bend my limbs as at prefent ; and through this caufe f here fit in an 


* Concaufes can never fhow that it is beft for things to exift as they do; but this can only be 
effected by primary, viz. effective, paradigmatic, and final caufes, . 
inflected 
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ileCted pofition—and again, fhould affign other fuch-like caufes of my 
converfation with you, viz. voice, and air, and hearing, and a thoufand other 
fuch particulars, neglecting to adduce the true caufe, that fince it appeared 
to the Athenians better to condemn me, on this account, it alfo appeared to 
me to be better and more juft to Gt here, and, thus abiding, fuftain the pu- 
nifhment which they have ordained me. For otherwife, by the dog, as it 
appears to me, thefe nerves and bones would have been carried long ago 
either into Megara or Boeotia, through an opinion of that which is beft, if 
I had not thought it more juft and becoming to fuftain the punifhment or- 
dered by my country, whatever it might be, than to withdraw myfelf and 
run away. But to call things of this kind caufes is extremely abfurd. Indeed, 
if any one fhould fay that without poffeffing fuch things as bones aud nerves, 
and other particulars which belong to me, I could not act in the manner I 
appear to do, he would fpeak the truth: but to affert that I a& as I do at 
prefent through thefe, and that I operate with this intellect, and not from 
the choice of that which is beft, would be an affertion full of extreme neg- 
ligence and floth. For this would be the confequence of not being able to 
colle& by divifion, that the true caufe of a thing is very different from that 
without which a caufe would not be a caufe. And this indeed appears to me 
to be the cafe with the multitude of mankind, who, handling things as it 
were in darknefs, call them by names foreign from the truth, and thus de- 
nominate things caufes which are not fo. Hence, one placing round the 
earth a certain vortex, produced by the celeftial motion, renders by this 
mean the earth fixt in the centre; but another places air under it, as if it 
was a bafis to a broad trough. But they neither inveftigate that power 
through which things are now difpofed in the beft manner poffible, nor do 
they think that it is endued with any demoniacal ftrength: but they fancy 
they have found a certain Atlas, more ftrong and immortal than fuch a 
ftrength, and far more fuftaining all things; and they think that the good 
and the becoming do not in reality conne& and fuftain any thing. With re- 
{pect to myfelf, indeed, 1 would moft willingly become the difciple of any 
one; fo that I might perceive in what manner a caufe of this kind fubfifts. 
But fince I am deprived of this advantage, and have neither been able to 
difcover it myfelf, nor to learn it from another, are you willing, Cebes, that 


Y fhould fhow you the manner in which I made a profperous voyage to dif- 
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cover the caufe of things?—I am willing (fays he) in a moft tranfcendent 
degree. 

It appeared to me therefore (fays Socrates) afterwards, when I was wea- 
ried with fuch fpeculations, that I ought to take care left I fhould be affected 
in the fame manner as thofe are who attentively behold the fun in an eclipfe: 
for fome would be deprived of their fight, unlefs they beheld its image in 
water, or in afimilar medium, And fomething of this kind I perceived 
with refpeét to myfelf, and was afraid left my foul fhould be perfe&ly blinded 
through beholding things with the eyes of my body, and through endeavour- 
ing to apprehend them by means of the feveral fenfes. Hence I confidered 
that I ought to fly to reafons, and in them furvey the truth of things. Per- 
haps, indeed, this fimilitude of mine may not in a certain refpect be proper : 
for I do not entirely admit that he who contemplates things in reafons, fur- 
veys them in images, more than he who contemplates them in external 
effects, This method, therefore, I have adopted; and always eftablifhing 
that reafon as an hypothefis, which I judge to be the moft valid, whatever ap- 
pears to me to be confonant to this, I fix upon as true, both concerning the 
caufe of things and every thing elfe; but fuch as are not confonant I confi- 
der as not true. But I wifh to explain to you what I fay in a clearer man- 
ner : for I think that you do not at prefent underftand me, —Not very much, 
by Jupiter, fays Cebes. 

However (fays he), I now affert nothing new, but what I have always 
afferted at other times, and in the preceding difputation. For I fhall now 
attempt to demonftrate to you that fpecies of caufe which I have been dif- 
courfing about, and fhall return again to thofe particulars which are fo much 
celebrated ; beginning from thefe, and laying down as an hypothefis, that 
there is a certain fomething beautiful, itfelf fubfifting by itfelf;* and a cer- 
tain fomething good and great, and fo of all the reft; which if you permit 
me to do, and allow that fuch things have a fubfiftence, I hope that I fhall 
be able from thefe to demonftrate this caufe to you, and difcover that the 
foul is immortal.— But (fays Cebes), in confequence of having granted you 
this already, you cannot be hindered from drawing fuch a conclufion.—But 
confider (fays he) the things confequent to thefe, and fee whether you will 
then likewife agree with me. For it appears to me, that if there be any 
thing elfe beautiful, befides the beautiful itfelf, it cannot be beautiful on n 
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other account than becaufe it participates of the beautiful itfelf; and I fhould 
{peak in the fame manner of all things. Do you admit fuch a caufe ?—I 
admit it (fays he).—1 do not therefore (fays Socrates) any longer perceive, 
nor am I able to underftand, thofe other wife caufes ; but if any one tells me 
why a certain thing is beautiful, and affigns as a reafon, either its poffeffing 
a florid colour, or figure, or fomething elfe of this kind, I bid farewell to 
other hypothefes (for in all others I find myfelf difturbed) ; but this I retain 
with myfelf, fimply, unartificially, and perhaps foolifhly, that nothing elfe 
caufes it to be beautiful, than either the prefence, or communion, or in 
whatever manner the operations may take place, of the beautiful itfelf, For 
I cannot yet affirm how this takes place; but only this, that all beautiful 
things become fuch through the beautiful itfelf. For it appears to me moft 
fafe thus to aníwer both myfelf and others ; and adhering to this, I think that 
I can never fall, but that I fhall be fecure in anfwering, that all beautiful 
things are beautiful through the beautiful itfelf. Does it not alfo appear fo 
to you !—It does, —And that great things, therefore, are great, and things 
greater, greater through magnitude itíelf ; and things leffer, leffer through 
{mallnefs itfelf?—Certainly.—Neither, therefore, would you affent, if it 
fhould be faid that fome one is larger than another by the head, and that he 
who is leffer is leffer by the very fame thing, i. e. the head: but you would 
teftify that you faid nothing elfe than that, with refpe@t to every thing great, 
one thing is greater than another by nothing elfe than magnitude, and that 
through this it is greater, i. e, through magnitude; and that the leffer is 
leffer through nothing elfe than fmallnefs, and that through this it is leffer, 
i. e, through fmallnefs. For you would be afraid, I think, left, if you fhould 
fay that any one is greater and leffer by the head, you fhould contradi& 
yourfelf: firft, in afferting that the greater is greater, and the leffer leffer, 
by the very fame thing ; and afterwards that the greater is greater by the 
head, which is a fmall thing; and that it is monftrous to fuppofe, that any 
thing which is great can become fo through fomething which is fmall. 
Would you not be afraid of all this ? —Indeed I fhouid (fays Cebes, laughing). 
— Would you not aifo (fays he) be afraid to fay that ten things are more than 
eight by two, and that through this caufe ten tranfcends eight, and not by 
multitude and through multitude? And in like manner, that a thing which 
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is two cubits in length is greater than that which is but one cubit, by the 
half, and not by magnitude? for the dread is indeed the fame.—Entirely fo 
(fays he).—But what? one being added to one, will the addition be the 
caufe of their becoming two? or if one is divided, and two produced, would 
you not be afraid to affign divifion as thecaufe? Indeed you would cry with 
a loud voice, that you know no other way by which any thing fubfifts, than 
by participating the proper effence of every thing which it participates ; and 
that in thefe you can affign no other caufe of their becoming two, than the 
participation of the duad; and that it is proper all fuch things as are about 
£o become tivo, fhould participate of this, and of unity, whatever is about 
to become one. But you would bid farewell to thefe divifions and additions, 
and other fubtilties of this kind, and would leave them to be employed in an- 
{wering, by thofe who are wifer than yourfelf. And fearing, as it is faid, 
your own fhadow, and your own unfkilfulnefs, you would adhere to this 
fafe hypothefis, and anfwer in the manner I have defcribed. But if any 
one fhould adhere to this hypothefis, you would refrain from anfwering him 
till you had confidered the confequences refulting from thence, and whether 
they were confonant or diffonant to one another. But when it is neceflary 
for you to affign a reafon for your belief in this hypothefis, you will affign 
it in a fimilar manner, laying down again another hypothefis, which fhall 
appear to be the beft among fupernal natures, till you arrive at fomething 
fufficient. At the fame time you will by no means confound things by min- 
gling them together, after the manner of the contentious, when you difcourfe 
concerning tlie principle and the confequences arifing from thence, if you are 
willing to difcover any thing of true beings. For by fuch as thefe, perhaps, no 
attention is paid to this. For thefe, through their wifdom, are fufficiently able 
to mingle all things together, and at the fame time pleate themfelves, But 
you, if you rank among the philofophers, will a&, I think, in the manner I 
have.defcribed.—Both Simmias and Cebes faid, You fpeak moft truly. 

Ecuzc. By Jupiter, Phzedo, they affented with great propriety: for he 
appears to me to have afferted this in a manner wonderfully clear; and this 
even to one endued with the fmalleit degree of intellect. 

Pup. And fo indeed, Echecrates, it appeared in every refpect to all who 
were prefent. 

ECHEC., 
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Ecurc. And well it might: for it appears fo to us, now we hear it, who 
were not prefent. But what was the diícourfe after this? 

If I remember right, after they had granted all this, and had confeffed 
that each of the feveral fpecies was fomethiirg, and that others participating 
of thefe received the fame denomination, he afterwards interrogated theni 
as follows: If then you allow that thefe things are fo, when you fay that 
Simmias is greater than Socrates, but lefs than Phedo, do you not then affert 
that both magnitude and parvitude are inherent in Simmias ?—I do.—And 
yet (fays he) you muft confefs, that this circumítance of Simmias furpaffing 
Socrates does not truly fubfift in the manner which the words feem to im- 
ply. For Simmias is not naturally adapted to furpafs Socrates, fo far as he 
is Simmias, but by the magnitude which he poffeffes: nor, again, does he 
furpafs Socrates fo far as Socrates is Socrates, but becaufe Socrates poffeffes 
parvitude with refpect to his magnitude.—T'rue.— Nor, again, is Simmias fur- 
paffed by Phado, becaufe Phædo is Phedo, but becaufe Phædo poffeffes mag- 
nitude with refpe& to the parvitude of Simmias.—It is fo.—Simmias, there- 
fore, is allotted the appellation of both fmall and great, being fituated in the 
middle of both; exhibiting his fmallnefs to be furpaffed by the greatnefs of 
the one, and his greatnefs to the other's fmallnefs, which it furpaffes. And 
at the fame time, gently laughing, I feem (fays he) to have fpoken with all 
the precifion of an hiftorian ; but, notwithftanding this, it is as I fay.—He 
allowed it.—But I have mentioned thefe things, in order that you may be of 
the fame opinion as myfelf. For to me it appears, not only that magnitude 
is never willing to be at the fame time both great and fmall, but that the 
magnitude which we contain never defires to receive that which is fmall,. 
nor be furpaffed ; but that it is willing to do one of thefe two things, either 
to fly away, and gradually withdraw itfelf, when its contrary the. fmall ap- 
proaches to it, or to perifh when it arrives; but that it is- unwilling, by 
fuftaining and receiving parvitude, to be different from what it was; In 
the fame manner as I myfelf receiving and fuftaining parvitude, and itll re- 
maining that which I am, am neverthelefs fmall But that being great 
dares not to be fmmall, And in like manner 77e Jfmall, which refides in us, is 
not willing at any time to /25//f in becoming to be-great, or to be great: nor 
dces any thing elfe among contraries, while it remains that which it was, 
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it either departs or perifhes in confequence of this paffion.—It appears fo to 
me (fays Cebes) in every refpe&t. 

But a certain perfon, who was prefent, upon hearing this (I do not clearly 
remember who it was), By the Gods (fays he), was not the very contrary of 
what you now affert admitted by you in the former part of your difcourfe, 
viz. that the greater was generated from the lefs, and the lefs from the 
greater; and that generation among contraries plainly took place from con- 
traries? But now you appear to me to fay, that this can never be the cafe, 
Upon this Socrates, after he had extended his head a little further, and had 
liftened to his difcourfe, faid, You very manfully put me in mind; yet you 
do not underftand the difference between what is now and what was then 
afferted. For then it was faid, that a contrary thing was generated from a 
contrary; but now, that a contrary can never become contrary to itíelf, 
neither that contrary which fubfifts in us, nor that which fubfifts in na- . 
ture. For then, my friend, we fpoke concerning things which poffefs con- 
traries, calling the contraries by the appellation of the things in which they 
refide ; but now we {peak of things which receive their denomination from 
the contraries refiding in them. And we fhould never be willing to affert 
that thefe contraries receive a generation from one another. And at the 
fame time, beholding Cebes, he faid, Did any thing which has been faid by 
this perfon difturb you alfo ?—Indeed (fays Cebes) it did not ; and at fuch a 
time as this there are not many things which can difturb me.— We ingenu- 
oufly, therefore (fays he), affent to this, that a contrary can never become 
contrary to itfelf.— Entirely fo (fays Cebes). 

But ftill further (fays he), confider whether you agree with me in this 
alfo. Do vou call the hot and the cold any thing ?—I do.— Are they the fame 
with {now and fire?—They are not, by Jupiter.— The hot, therefore, is 
fomething different from frre, and the cold from /now.—Certainly.—But this 
alfo is, I think, apparent to you, that fnow, as long as it is fuch, can never, 
by receiving heat, remain what it was before, viz. fnow, and at the fame 
time become hot ; but, on the acceffion of heat, muft either withdraw itfelf 
from it, or perifhh—Entirely fo.—And again, that fre, when cold approaches 
to it, muft either depart or perith; but that it will never dare, by receiving 
coldnefs, ftii to remain what it was, i. e. fire, and yet be at the fame time 
cold.—You {peak truly (fays he).—But (fays Socrates) it happens to fome 
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of thefe, that not only the fpecies itfelf is always thought worthy of the 
fame appellation, but likewife fomething elfe, which is not indeed that fpecies, 
but which perpetually poffeffes the form of it as longas it exifts. But in 
the following inftances my meaning will perhaps be more apparent: for the 
odd number ought always to poflefs that name by which we now call it: 
fhould it not? —Entirely fo.— But is this the cafe with the odd number alone 
(for this is what I inquire)? or is there any thing elfe which is not indeed 
the fame with the odd, but yet which ought always to be called odd, together 
with its own proper name, becaufe it naturally fubfifts in fuch a manner, 
that it can never defert the form of the odd? But this is no other than 
what happens to the number three, and many other things. For confider, 
does not the number three appear to you to be always called by its proper 
name, and at the fame time by the name of the odd, though zke odd is not 
the fame as the triad? Yet the triad, and the pentad, and the entire 
half of number, naturally fubüft in fuch a manner, that though they are not 
the fame as the odd, yet each of them is always odd. And again, two and 
four, and the whole other order of number, though they are not the fame as 
the even, yet each of them is always even: do you admit this or not ? — 
How fhould I not (fays he) ?—See then (fays Socrates) what I with to evince, 
But it is as follows: It has appeared, not only that contraries do not receive 
one another, but that even fuch things as are not contrary to each other, 
and yet always poffefs contraries, do not appear to receive that idea which is 
contrary to the idea which they contain; but that on its approach they 
either perifh or depart. Shall we not, therefore, fay that three things 
would firft perifh, and endure any thing whatever, fooner than fuftain to be 
three things, and at the fame time to be even ?—Entirely fo (favs Cebes).— 
And yet (favs Socrates) the duad is not contrary to the triad.—Certainly 
not.—Not only, therefore, do contrary fpecies never fuftain the approach of 
each other, but certain other things likewife cannot fuftain the acceflion of 
contraries.— Y ou fpeak moft true (fays he). 

Are you willing, therefore (fays he), that, if we are able, we fhould define 
what kind of things thefe are ?--Entirely fo.— Will they not then, Cebes 
(fays he), be fuch things as compel whatever they occupy, not only to retain 
their idea, but likewife not to receive a contrary to it?—How do vou 
mean ?—Exaétly as we juft now faid. For you know it is neceffary, that 
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whatever things the idea of three occupies fhould not only be three, but like- 
wife odd.—Entirely fo.—To a thing of this kind, therefore, we affert, that an 
idea contrary to that form, through which it becomes what it is, will never 
approach.—It cannot.—But it becomes what it is through the odd: does it 
not ?—Certainly.— But is not the contrary to this the idea of the even ?—It 
is,— The idea of the even, therefore, will never accede to three things.— 
Never.—Are not three things, therefore, deftitute of the even?—Deftitute.— 
The triad, therefore, is an odd number.—It is.—The things which I men- 
tioned then are defined, viz. fuch things, which, though they are not con- 
trary to fome particular nature, yet do not at the fame time receive that 
which is contrary ; juft as the triad in the prefent inftance, though it is not 
contrary to the even, yet does not any thing more receive it on this account : 
for it always brings with it that which is contrary to the even ; and in like 
manner the duad to the odd, and fire to cold, and an abundant multitude of 
other particulars, But fee whether you would thus define, not only that a 
contrary does not receive a contrary, but likewife that the nature which 
brings with ita contrary to that to which it approaches, will never receive 
the contrariety of that which it introduces. But recollect again, for it will 
not be ufelefs to hear it repeated often. Five things will not receive the 
form of the even ; neither will ten things, which are the double of five, 
receive the form of the odd. This’, therefore, though it is itfelf contrary 
to fomething? elfe, yet will not receive the form of the odd; nor will the 
feíquialter, nor other things of this kind, fuch as the half and the third part, 
ever receive the form of the whole, if you purfue and affent to thefe con- 
fequences.—I moft vehemently (fays he) purfue and affent to them. 

Again, therefore (fays Socrates), fpeak to me from the beginning ; and this 
not by anfwering to what I inquire, but, in a different manner, imitating me. 
For I fay this, in confequence of perceiving another mode of anfwering, 
arifing from what has now been faid, no lefs fecure than that which was 
eftablifhed at firft. For, if you fhould afk me what that is, which, when 
inherent in any body, caufes the body to be hot, I fhould not give you that 
cautious and unfkilful anfwer, that it is heat, but one more elegant deduced 
from what we have juft now faid; I mean, that it is fire. Nor, if you 
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fhould afk me what that is, which when inherent in a certain body, the 
body is difeafed, I fhould not fay that it is difeafe, but a fever. Nor, if you 
fhould afk what that is, which when inherent in a number, the number 
will be odd, I fhould not fay that it is imparity, but unity, and in a fimilar 
manner in other particulars. But fee whether you fufficiently underftand 
my meaning.—Perfeétly fo (fays he),—Aufwer me then (fays Socrates), what 
that is, which when inherent in the body, the body will be alive ?—-Soul € 
(fays he).—Is this then always the cafe?—How fhould it not (fays he)?— 
Will foul, therefore, always introduce life to that which it occupies ?—It 
will truly (fays he).—But is there any thing contrary to life, or not?— 
There is.—But what ?—Death.— The foul, therefore, will never receive the 
contrary to that which it introduces, in confequence of what has been already 
admitted.—And this moft vehemently fo (fays Cebes). 

But what? how do we denominate that which does not receive the idea 
of the even ?— Odd (fays heJ.— And how do we call that which does not 
receive juftice, and that which does not receive mufic ?*—We call (fays he) 
the one unjuft, and the other unmufical.—Be it fo.— But what do we call 
that which does not receive death ?—Immortal (fays he).—' The foul does 
not receive death ?—It does not, — The foul, therefore, is immortal. —Im- 
mortal.—Let it be fo (fays he).—4And fhall we fay that this is now demon- 
ftrated? Or how does it appear to you ?—It appears to me, Socrates, to be 
moft fufficiently demonftrated.— What then (fays he), Cebes, if it were 
neceffary to the odd that it fhould be free from deftruction, would not three 
things be indeftructible ?—How fhould they not ?—If, therefore, it was alfo 
neceffary that a thing void of heat fhould be indeftructible, when any one 
fhould introduce heat to fnow, would not the fnow withdraw itfelf, fafe and 
unliquefied? For it would not perifh; nor yet, abiding, would it receive the 
heat.—You fpeak the truth (fays he).—In like manner, I think if that which 
is void of cold was indeftru&ible, that when any thing cold approached to 
fire, the fire would neither be extinguifhed nor deftroyed, but would depart 
free from damage.—It is neceffary (fays he}.—Hence (fays Socrates) it is 
neceffary to fpeak in this manner concerning that which is immortal: for, if 
that which is immortal is indeftru&tible, it is impoffible that the foul, when 


* This, which is the fifth argument, properly and fully cemonftrates the immortality of the foul 
from its cffence. ; 
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death approaches to it, fhould perifh. For it follows, from what has been 
faid, that it does not receive death, and of courfe it will never be dead. 
Juft as we faid, that three things will never be even, nor will this ever be the 
cafe with that which is odd: nor will fire ever be cold, nor yet the heat which 
is inherent in fire. But {ome one may fay, What hinders but that the odd 
may never become the even, through the acceffion of the even, as we have 
confeffed ; and yet, when the odd is deftroyed, the even may fucceed inftead 
of it? We cannot contend with him who makes this objection, that it is 
not deftroyed: for the odd is not free from deftruétion; fince, if this was 
granted to us, we might eafily oppofe the objection, and obtain this con- 
ceffion, that the odd and three things would depart, on the approach of the 
even; and we might contend in the fame manner about fire and heat, and 
other particulars: might we not ?—Entirely fo.—aAnd now, therefore, fince 
we have confeffed refpecting that which is immortal, that it is indeftructible, 
it muft follow that the foul is, together with being immortal, likewife in- 
deftru&ible: but if this be not admitted, other arguments will be neceffary 
for our conviction. But there is no occafion for this (fays he). For it is 
{carcely poffible that any thing elfe fhould be void of corruption, if that 
which is immortal and eternal is fubje& to diffolution. 

But I think (fays Socrates) that Divinity, and the form itfelf of life, and 
if any thing elfe befides this is immortal, muft be confeffed by all beings to 
be entirely free from diffolution. All men, indeed (favs he), by Jupiter, 
muft acknowledge this; and much more, as it appears to me, muft it be 
admitted by the Gods. Since, therefore, that which is immortal is alfo 
incorruptible, will not the foul, fince it is immortal, be indeftructible ?—It is 
perfectly neceffary.— When, therefore, death invades a man, the mortal 
part of him, as it appears, dies; but the immortal part departs fafe and un- 
corrupted, and withdraws itfelf from death.—It appears fo.—The foul, 
therefore (fays he), O Cebes, will, more! than any thing, be immortal and 
indeflru&ible; and our fouls will in reality fubfift in Hades. And therefore 
(fays he), Sccrates, I have nothing further to obje& to thefe arguments, nor 
any reafon why I fhould difbelieve their reality: but if either Simmuas, or 
any perfon prefent, has any thing to fay, he will do well not to be filent: for 


* Socrates fays, with great propriety, that the foul will be immortal more than any thing. For 
foul is effentially vital; and immortality is lability of life. 
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I know not what other opportunity he can have, befides the prefent, if he 
wifhes either to {peak or hear about things of this kind.—But indeed (fays 
Simmias) I have nothing which can hinder my belief in what has been faid. 
But yet on account of the magnitude’ of the things about which we have 
difcourfed, and through my defpifing human imbecility, I am compelled to re- 
tain with myfelf an unbelief about what has been afferted. —Indeed, Simmias 
(fays Socrates), you not only fpeak well in the prefent inftance, but it is 
neceffary that even thofe firft hypothefes which we eftablifhed, and which are 
believed by us, fhould at the fame time be more clearly confidered : and if 
you fufficiently inveftigate them, you will follow reafon, as it appears to me, 
in as great a degree as is poffible to man. And if this becomes manifeft, you 
will no longer make any further inquiry.—You fpeak true (fays he). 

But it is juft, my friends (fays he), to think that if the foul is immortal, 
it requires our care and attention, not only for the prefent time, in which 
we fay it lives, but likewife with a view to the whole of time: and it will 
now appear, that he who neglects it muft fubject himfelf to a moft dreadful 
danger. For, if death were the liberation of the whole man, it would be an 
unexpected gain to the wicked to be liberated at the fame time from the body, 
.and from their vices together with their foul: but now, fince the foul 
appears to be immortal, no other flight from evils, and no other fafety 
remains for it, than in becoming the beft and moft prudent poffible. For 
when the foul arrives at Hades, it will poffefs nothing but difcipline and 
education, which are faid to be of the greateft advantage or detriment to the 
dead, in the very beginning of their progreffion thither. For thus it is faid: 
that the demon * of each perfon, which was allotted to him while living, 

endeavours 


* Simmias fays this, in confequence of not having arrived at the fummit of philofophical 
attainments, and, therefore, not feeing the full force of this fifth argument of Socrates. For it 
poffeffes a moft wonderful and invincible ftrength; and by thofe that underfland it will be 
acknowledged to have all the force of geometrical demonftration. Socrates himfelf infinuates as 
much as this, when he fays in reply to Simmias, that by fufficiently inveftigating the hypothefes 
on which this argument is founded, we fhall follow reafon in as great a degree as is poffible to 
man, and at length make no further inquiry. That is, we fhall at length perceive this truth by 
the projecting energies of intellect, which is a degree of evidence, as I have already obferved in 
the Introdudtion to this dialogue, fuperior to that of any tradition however divine. 

^ Since there are in the univerfe, fays Olympiodorus, things which fubfift differently at different 
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endeavours * to lead each to a certain place, where it is neceffary that all of 
them, being collected together, after they have been judged, fhould proceed 
to Hades, together with their leader, who is ordered to condu& them from 
hence thither. But there receiving the allotments proper to their condition, 
and abiding for a neceffary time, another leader brings them back hither 
again, in many and long periods of time. The journey, therefore, is not 
fuch as Telephus afferts it to be in Efchylus. For he fays that a fimple path 
leads to Hades: but it appears to me that the path is neither fimple nor one. 
For there would be no occafion of leaders, nor could any one ever wander 
from the right road, if there was but one way. But now it appears to have 
many divifions and dubious turnings: and this I conjecture from our holy 
and legal rites. The foul, therefore, which is properly adorned with virtue, 


times, and fince there are alío natures which are conjoined with the fupereffential unities, it is 
neceffary that there fhould be a certain middle genus, which is neither immediately fufpended 
from Deity, nor fubfifts differently at different times according to better and worfe, but which is 
always perfect, and does not depart from its proper virtue; and is immutable indeed, but is not 
conjoined with the fupereffential. The whole of this genus is dzemoniacal, There are alfo 
different genera of demons: for they are placed under the mundane Gods. The higheft of 
thefe fubfifts according to the oze of the Gods, which is called an unific and divine genus of 
dzmons. The next according to the intelle& which is fufpended from Deity, and is called 
intelle&ual. The third fubfifts according to foul, and is called rational. The fourth according to 
nature, which is denominated phyfical. The fifth according to body, which is called corporeal- 
formed. And the fixth according to matter, and this is denominated material. Or after another 
manner it may be faid, Olympiodorus adds, that fome of thefe are celeftial, others ethereal, others 
aérial, others aquatic, others terreftrial, and others fubterranean. With refpect to this divifion, 
it is evident that it is derived from the parts of the univerfe. But irrational demons originate 
from the aérial governors, whence alfo the Oracle fays, ‘‘ being the charioteer of the aérial, 
terreftria] and aquatic dogs." 


nspuuy FAaTNPa KUVAY x ovuov TE xai U'ypav. 


Our guardian demons, however, belong to that order of demons which is arranged under the Gods 
that prefide over the afcent and defcent of fouls. 

1 Olympiodorus obferves here, that the dæmon endeavours to lead the foul, as exciting its 
conceptions and phantafies ; at the fame time, however, yielding to the felf- motive power of the 
foul. But in confequence of the dæmon exciting, one foul follows voluntarily, another violently, 
and another according to a mode fubfifting between thefe. Olympiodorus further obferves that 
there is one dæmon who leads the foul to its judges from the prefent life; another, who is 
miniftrant to the judges, giving completion, as it were, to the fentence which is paffed ; and a 
third who is again allotted the guardianfhip of life, 
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and which poffeffes prudence, willingly follows its leader, and is not igno- 
rant of its prefent condition: but the foul which ftill adheres to body 
through defire (as I faid before), being for a long fpace of time terrified about 
it, and ftruggling and fuffering abundantly about the vifible place, is with 
violence and great difficulty led away by its prefiding demon. And when 
it arrives at that place where other fouls are affembled, all the reft fly from 
and avoid this unpurified foul, which bas been guilty either of unjuft flaughter, 
or has perpetrated fuch deeds as are allied to this, and are the works of kin- 
dred fouls; nor is any one willing to become either its companion or leader. 
But fuch a foul wanders about, oppreffed with every kind of anxiety and 
trouble, till certain periods of time are accomplifhed: and thefe being com- 
pleted, it is driven by neceffity to an abode accommodated to its nature. But 
the foul which has paffed through life with purity and moderation, obtaining 
the Gods for its companions and leaders, will refide in a place adapted to its 

purified condition. 
There are indeed many and admirable places belonging to the earth ' ; 
and the earth itíelf is neither of fuch a kind, nor of fuch a magnitude, as 
thofe 


* With refpe& to the earth which is here mentioned, Olympiodorus informs us, that fome of 
the antients confidered it as incorporeal, others as corporeal, and each of thefe in a twofold re- 
fpe&t. For thofe who confidered it as incorporea] faid that it was either an idea, or nature; but 
of thofe who confidered it as corporeal, fome afferted that it was the whole world, and others the 
fublunary region. Plato, however, as is evident from the text, appears to fpeak of this our 
earth. 

Olympiodorus adds, that as the earth is a pleroma™ of the univerfe, itis a God. For, if the 
univerfe is a God, it is evident that the parts from which it derives its completion muft alfo be 
Gods. Befides, if the earth contains Divinities, much more mufi it be itfelf a God, as Timæus 
alfo fays. Hence, intellect and a rational foul muft be fufpended from it, and confequently it mug 
have a luciform prior to this apparent body. 

Again, that the univerfe is fpherical, may be fhown from its final caufe. For a fphere imitates 
tbe one, hecaufe it is the beft and moft indiffoluble of figures, as being free from angles, and the 
moft capacious of all things. This is alfo evident from its paradigmatic caufe, becaufe animal itfelf, 
or the extremity of the intelligible order, to which looking, the demiurgus fabricated the world, 
is all-perfe&. And further ftill, this is evident from its producing caufe. For the demiurgus 
made it to be perpetual and indiffoluble, and both the circle and fphere are figures of this kind. 

Further ftill, as every part of the whole, which ranks as a whole, imitates the univerfe in the 
whole and the all, fo likewifein figure. Every whole, therefore, in the univerfe, is fpherical, and 


9? ij, e, A whole, which gives completion to the univer(e. 
confequently 
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thofe who are accuftomed to {peak about it imagine, as I am perfuaded from 
a certain perfon’s account.— How is this, Socrates (fays Simmias)? For I 
myfelf alfo have heard many things about the earth; and yet perhaps not 
thefe particulars which have obtained your belief. I fhould therefore be 
glad to hear you relate them.— Indeed, Simmias (fays he), the art of 
Glaucus does not appear to me to be neceffary, in order to relate thefe 
particulars ; but to evince their truth, feems to me to be an undertaking 
beyond what the art of Glaucus can accomplifh.  Befides, I myfelf perhaps 
am not able to accomplifh this; and even though I fhould know how, the 
time which is allotted me to live, Simmias, feems by no means fufficient 
for the length of fuch a difcourfe. However, nothing hinders me from in- 
forming you what I am perfuaded is the truth, refpecting the form of the 
earth, and the places which i* contains.—Anud this information (fays Sim- 
mias) will be fufficient.—I am perfuaded, therefore (fays he), in the fir 
place, that if the earth is in the middle of the heavens, and is of a fpherical 
figure, it has no occafion of air, nor of any other fuch-like neceffity, to pre- 
vent it from falling: but that the perfe& fimilitude of the heavens to them- 
felves, and the equilibrity of the earth, are fufficient caufes of its fupport. 
For that which is equally inclined, when placed in the middle of a fimilar 
nature, cannot tend more or lefs to one part than another ; but, fubfifting on 
all fides fimilarly affe&ed, it will remain free from all inclination. This is the 
firít thing of which I am perfuaded.—And very properly fo (fays Cebes).— 
But yet further (fays he), that the earth is prodigioufly € great; that we 


who 


confequently this muft alfo be true of the earth. It is likewife evident that the earth is in the 
middle. For, if the univerfe is fpherical, it fubfifls about the centre: the parts of the univerfe, 
therefore, which rank as wholes will alfo fubfift about centres, and confequently this will be 
the cafe with the earth. Let it, however, be admitted, that it fubfifts about a centre, but whence 
1s it evident that it fubfifts about the centre of the univerfe? We reply, that if it is the moft 
grofs of all the bodies, it will be the laft of them ; for the moft attenuated of bodies, as being able 
to pervade through each other, poffefs the higher place, conformably to the order of attenuation; 
and the earth the lower. 

* That the earth is very great, fays Olympiodorus, is evident from the Atlantic ifland fur- 
paffing in magnitude both Afia and Libya. It is alfo evident from the putrefaction of the places 


which we inhabit, (ince fuch places cannot rank as firt. It is likewife evident from the fummits 


of things fecondary wifhing to be affimilated to the extremities of things prior to them; fo that 
the fummit of earth muft be attenuated and pellucid, fimilar to the moft precious ftones and 


metals, 
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who dwell in places extending from Phafis to the pillars of Hercules, inhabit 
only a certain {mall portion of it, about the Mediterranean fea, like ants or 
frogs about a marfh; and that there are many others elfewhere, who dwell 
in many fuch-like places. For I am perfuaded, that there are every where 
about the earth many hollow places of all-various forms and magnitudes; 
into which there is a confluence of water, mifts, and air: but that the earth 
itfelf, which is of a pure nature, is fituated in the pure heavens, in which 
the ftars are contained, and which moft of thofe who are accuftomed to fpeak 
about fuch particulars denominate zther. But the places which we inhabit 
are nothing more than the dregs of this pure earth, or cavities into which its 
dregs continually flow. We are ignorant, therefore, that we dwell in the 
cavities of this earth, and imagine that we inhabit its upper parts. Juft as 
if fome one dwelling in the middle bottom of the fea, fhould think that he 
refided on its furface, and, beholding the fun and the other ftars through the 
water, fhould imagine that the fea is the heavens ; but through floth and im- 


metals. And laftly, this is evident from the profundity of the hollows in which we dwell, and the 
height of the mountains ; for thefe evince that the fpheric fuperficies of the earth is larger than 
that which is generally confidered as its furface. On this fummit of the earth, therefore, the true 
heavens are vifible. They are alfo feen near, and not through zther only, and with more beau- 
tiful eyes. According to Ammonius Hermeas, too, whom Olympiodorus calls the Interpreter, 
the ftars themfelves, as I have before obferved, are not feen by us here, but inflammations of 
them in the air. And perhaps, fays he, this is the meaning of that affertion of Heraclitus, ** en- 
kindling meafures and extinguifhing meafures," For he certainly did not fay this of the fun itfelf, 
but of the fun with reference to us. 

Olympiodorus further obferves, that there isa triple divifion of the earth, according to the three Sa- 
turnian deities Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto: for to thefe, fays Homer, heaven and earth are common, 
But if common, it is evident that thefe two are divided among them. Hence, in the heavens, the 
inerratic fphere belongs to Jupiter; from thence, as far asto the fphere of the fun, to Neptune; and 
the remaining part of the heavens to Pluto. If there is alfo a divifion of the earth according to 
the univerfe, it muft be divided into celeftial, terre(irial, and middle. For Olympian earth is ho- 
noured, as well as that which is properly terreftrial. There muft, therefore, be a certain middle 
earth. If, likewife, there is a divifion of the earth conformably to that of an animal, for the earth 
is an animal, it muft be divided into the head, middle parts, and feet. 

It is alfo beautifully obferved by Olympiodorus, that each of the elements has the dodecahedron 
in common, as preparatory to becoming a fphere. Hence, fays he, the earth has from itfelf the 
cubic, water the icofahedric, air the octaliedric, and fire the pyramid ; but from the fupermundane 
Gods the dodecahedron is imparted to al] of them, as preparatory to intelle&ual. participation, 
which is fphericity, or the reception of a fpherical figure. | 


A 
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becility having never afcended to the top of the fea, nor emerged from its 
deeps into this region, has never perceived how much purer and more beau- 
tiful it is than the place which he inhabits, nor has received this information 
from any other who has beheld this place of our abode. In the very fame 
manner are we affected: for, dwelling in a certain hollow of the earth, 
we think that we refide on its furface ; and we call the air heaven, as if the 
flars paffed through this, as through the heavens themfelves. And this like- 
wife, in the fame manner as iu the above inftance, happens to us through 
our imbecility and floth, which render us incapable of afcending to the fum- 
mit of the air. For, otherwife, if any one could arrive at its fummit, or, 
becoming winged, could fly thither, he would be feen emerging from hence; 
and juft as fifhes, emerging hither from the fea, perceive what our region 
contains, in the fame manner would he behold the feveral particulars be- 
longing to the fummit of the earth. And befides this, if his nature was 
fufficient for fuch an elevated furvey, he would know that the heavens which 
he there beheld were the true heavens, and that he perceived the true light 
and the true earth. For this earth which we inhabit, the ftones which it 
contains, and the whole region of our abode, are all corrupted and gnawed, 
juft as things in the fea are corroded by the falt: for nothing worthy of efti- 
mation grows in the fea, nor does it contain any thing perfe& ; but caverns 
and fand, and immenfe quantities of mud and filth, are found init wherever 
there is earth. Nor are its contents to be by any means compared with the 
beauty of the various particulars in our place of abode. But thofe upper re- 
gions of the earth will appear to be yet far more excellent than thefe which 
we inhabit. For, if it is proper to tell you a beautiful fable, it is well worth 
hearing, Simmias, what kind of places thofe are on the upper earth, fituated 
under the heavens. 

It is reported then, my friend (fays he), in the firft place, that this earth, 
if any one furveys it from on high, appears like globes covered with twelve 
ikins, various’, and diftinguifhed with colours; a pattern of which are the 

colours 


1 The earth is diftinguifhed with colours, fays Olympiodorus, according to the phy/ical variety 
of colours; according to the defluxions of celeftial illuminations from Mars and the Sun ; and ac- 
cording to incorpureal lives, which proceed as far as to fenfible beauty. With refpect to the ele- 
ments likewife on the fummit of the earth, water there is as vapour, and as moift air; but air is 

; ether, 
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colours found among us, and which our painters ufe, But there the whole 
earth is compofed from materials of this kind, and {uch as are much more 
fplendid and pure than our region contains: for they are partly indeed pur- 
ple, and endued with a wonderful beauty ; partly of a golden colour; and 
partly more white than plafter or fnow ; and are compofed from other co- 
lours in a fimilar manner, and thofe more in number and more beautiful than 
any we bave ever beheld. For the hollow parts of this pure earth, being filled 
with water and air, exhibit a certain fpecies of colour, fhining among the 
variety of other colours in fuch a manner, that one particular various form 
of the earth continually prefents itfelf to the view. Hence, whatever grows 
in this earth grows analogous to its nature, fuch as trees, and flowers, and 
fruits: and again, its mountains and ftones poffefs a fimilar perfe&ion and 
tranfparency, and are rendered beautiful through various colours ; of which 
the ftones fo much honoured by us in this place of our abode are but {mall 
parts, fuch as fardin-ftones, jafpers, and emeralds, and all of this kind. But 
there nothing fubfifts which is not of fuch a nature as I have defcribed ; and 
there are other things far more beautiful than even thefe. But the reafon 
of this is becaufe the ftones there are pure, and not confumed and corrupted, 
like ours, through rottennefs and falt, from a conflux of various particulars, 
which in our places of abode caufe filthinefs and difeafe to the ftones and 
earth, animals and plants, which are found among us. But this pure earth 
is adorned with all thefe, and with gold and filver, and other things of a 
fimilar nature: for all thefe are naturally apparent, fince they are both nu- 
merous and large, and are diffufed every where throughout the earth ; fo that 
to behold it is the fpectacle of bleífed fpectators. This earth too contains 
many other animals! and men, {fome of whom inhabit its middle parts; 


others 


ether, and ether is the fummit of ather. If, alfo, there are mountains there, it is evident, favs 
he, that from their nearnefs they reach the heavens. In fhort, he adds, the zthers of the ele- 
ments are there, as the Chaldzan oracles fay. 

* Thefe forms of life, fays Olympiodorus, on the fummit of the earth, fubfift between the forms 
of perpetual animals and thofe that live but for a fhort time. For a medium is every where ne- 
eeffary. But the excellent temperature of the feafons and the elements canfes the inhabitants there 
to die eafily, and to live long. And what is there wonderful in this, fays Olympiodorus, fince this 
in a certain refpe& is the cafe with the A‘thiopians, through the fymmetry of the air? He adds, 
if alfo Ariftotle relates, that a man lived here without fleep, and nourifhed by the folar-form air 
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others dwell about the air, as we do about the fea; and others refide in 
iflands which the air flows round, and which are fituated not far from the 
continent. And in one word, what water and the fea are to us, with refpect 
to utility, that air is to them: but what air is to us, that ether is to the in- 
habitants of this pure earth. But the feafons there are endued with fuch 
an excellent temperament, that the inhabitants are never molefted with dif- 
eafe, and live for a much longer time than thofe who dwell in our regions; 
and they furpafs us in fight, hearing, and prudence, and every thing of this 
kind, as much as air excels water in purity—and ether, air. And befides 
this, they have groves and temples of the Gods, in which the Gods dwell in 
reality; and likewife oracles and divinations, and fenfible perceptions of the 
Gods, and fuch-like affociations with them. ‘The fun too, and moon, and 
ftars, are feen by them fuch as they really are; and in every other refpe& 
their felicity is of a correfpondent nature. 

And in this manner indeed the whole earth naturally fubfifts, and the parts 
which are fituated about it. But it contains about the whole of its ambit 
many places in its concavities ; fome of which are more profound and ex- 
tended than the region which we inhabit: but others are more profound, 
indeed, but yet have a lefs chafm than the places of our abode; and there 
are certain parts which are lefs profound ', but broader than ours. But all 
thefe are in many places perforated into one another under the earth, accord- 
ing to narrower and broader avenues, and have paífages of communication 
through which a great quantity of water flows into the different hollows of 
the earth, as into bowls; and befides this, there are immenfe bulks of ever- 
flowing rivers under the earth, and of hot and cold waters; likewife a great 
quantity of fire, mighty rivers of fire, and many of moift mire, fome of 
which are purer, and others more muddy; as in Sicily there are rivers of 
mud, which flow before a ftream of fire, which is itfelf a flaming torrent, 


alone, what ought we to think of the inhabitants which are there? Ka: vi SavuarToy, ort xau ài 


Aidszes woe Mus excusi dia Thy Twy apuy TULLETPIQY. xai ti tvTavÜa ic TOpti Apia TOTEAN avbpwTov avmvoy xq 
pora Ta notti TptQoutvoy Eft, Ti x TEPI TOV EXEL otecbai. 

* Plato, fays Olympiodorus, direéts his attention to the four quarters of the globe: for fince 
there are two which we inhabit, viz. Europe and Afia, there muft alfo be two others according 


. * | : 
to the antipodes. Karacroxa£trai oe roy TtGCapoy TunuaTav, ETON Qvo xab pag ticw, À Eupu7n nai à 
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And from thefe the feveral places are filled, into which each flows at parti- 
cular times. But all thefe are moved upwards and downwards, like a hang- 
ing veflel, fituated in the earth. This hanging veffel too, through a certain 
nature of this kind, is one of the chafms of the earth; and this the greateft, 
and totally perforated through the whole earth. And of this Homer' thus 
{peaks : 

Far, very far, where under earth is found 

A gulf, of every depth, the moft profound: 


which he elfewhere and many other poets denominate Tartarus?. For into 
this chafm there is a conflux of all rivers, from which they again flow up- 
wards, But each derives its quality from the earth through which it flows. 
And the reafon why thev all flow into, and again out of this chafm, is becaufe 
this moifture cannot find either a bottom or a bafis. Hence it becomes ele- 
vated, and fluctuates upwards and downwards: and this too is the cafe with 
the air and fpirit? which are fituated about it. For they follow this moifture, 
both when they are impelled to more remote places of the earth, and when 
to the places of our abode. And as in refpiration the flowing breath is perpe- 
tually expired and inípired, fo there the fpirit, which is elevated together with 
the moifture, caufes certain vehement and immenfe winds during its ingrefs 
and departure. When the water, therefore, being impelled, flows into that 
place which we call downwards, then the rivers flow through the earth into 
different channels, and fill them ; juft as thofe who pour into anotlfer veflel 

1 Iliad. lib. viii. 

2 "Tartarus, fays Olympiodorus, is the extremity of the univerfe, and fubfits oppofitely to Olym- 
pus. But Tartarus is a deity, the infpective guardian of that which is laft in every order, Hence, 


fays he, we have a celeftial Tartarus, in which Heaven concealed his offspring; a Saturnian Tar- 
tarus, in which alfo Saturn concealed his offspring ; and alfo a Jovian of this kind, which is de- 
miurgic. d 

3 As fire, water, and air, are in the middle of the earth, much vapour muft be there, as Olym- 
piodorus juftly obferves, water being analyfed into vapour through fire. Earth alfo being an ani- 
mal, and living, muft be willing to refpire, as it were, and muft make certain refluxes by its 
infpirations and expirations. Further ftill, its luciform muft be its firt vehicle, and its apparent 
mult be this corporeal bulk. It muft, therefore, require a middle, or aérial vehicle, the province 
of which is to cherifh and move more attenuated bodies, through its all-various motion. 

Olympiodorus further obferves, that of Tartarus, aud Earth which is conjoined with Heaven, 
Typhon, Echidna, and Python, form as it were a certain Chaldaic triad, the infpe&ive guardian 
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the water which they have drawn. But when this water, departing from 
thence, 1s impelled hither, it again fills the rivers on the earth; and thefe, 
when filled, flow through channels and through the earth; and when 
they have feverally paffed through the avenues, which are open to each, they 
produce feas, lakes, rivers, and fountains. Flowing back again from hence 
under the earth, and fome of them ftreaming round longer and more nume- 
rous places, but others round fuch as are fhorter and lefs numerous, they 
again hurl themfelves into Tartarus ; and fome indeed much more profoundly, 
but others lefs fo, than they were drawn: but the influxions of all of them 
are deeper than the places from which they flow upwards, And the cffluxions 
of fome are in a dire&ion contrary to their influxions, but in others both 
take place according to the fame part. There are fome again which entirely 
flow round in a circle, folding themfelves like {nakes, once or often about 
the earth ; and being bent downwards as much as poffible, they are again 
hurled forth on each fide till they arrive at the middle, but never beyond this. 
For each part of the earth becomes fteep to both thefe ftreams. 

The other rivers, indeed, are many, great, and various: but among this 
abundance there are certain ftreams, four * in number, of which the greateft, 
and which circularly flows round the earth the outermoft of all, is called the 
Ocean. But that which flows oppofite, and in a contrary direction to this, 
is Acheron; which, flowing through other folitary places, and under the 
earth, devolves its waters iuto the Acherufian marfh, into which many fouls 


t The four rivers which are here mentioned are, fays Olympiodorus, according to the Inter- 
preter (i. e. Ammonius Hermeas), the four elements in Tartarus. Of thefe Ocean is water; 
Cocytus, or rather Styx, is earth; Pyriphlegethon is fire; and Acheron is air, But Styx is op- 
pofed to Pyriphlegethon, as heat to cold; and Acheron to Ocean, as air to water, Hence alfo 
Orpheus * calls the Acherufian lake aérial. However, fays Olympiodorus, the pofition of the 
rivers does not correfpond to this interpretation. For Ocean is firft, and in the higher place. 
Under this is Acheron. Under this again, Pyriphlegethon; and in the lat place, Cocytus. 
Befides, all of them are called rivers, though the elements are different. Tt is better therefore, 
favs he, to confider the allotments, and the places themfelves of fouls, as receiving a fourfold divi- 
fion, according to depth. And prior to the places, we fhould confider the divine idioms, viz. the 
definitive, according to Ocean ; the cathartic, according to Acheron ; that which punifhes through 
beat, according to Pyriphlegethon : and that which punifhes through cold, according to Cocytuse 
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of the dead pafs; and abiding there for certain deftined {paces of time, 
fome of which are more and others lefs extended, they are again fent into 
the generations of animals. The third river of thefe hurls ittelf forth in 
the middle, and near its fource falls into a mighty place, burning with 
abundance of fire, and produces a lake greater than our fea, and hot with 
water and mud. But it proceeds from hence in a circle, turbulent and 
miry, and, furrounding the earth, arrives both elfewhere and at the extremities 
of the Acherufian maríh, with the water of which it does not become 
mingled; but, often revolving itfelf under the earth, flows into the more 
downward parts of Tartarus. And this is the river which they ftill deno- 
minate Pyriphlegethon ; the ftreams of which fend forth diffevered rivers to 
various parts of the earth. But the fourth river, which is oppofite to this, 
&irft falls as it is faid into a place dreadful and wild, and wholly tinged with 
an azure colour, which they denominate Styx: and the influxive ftreams of 
this river form the Stygian marfh. But falling into this, and receiving vehe- 
ment powers in its water, it hides itfelf under the earth, and, rolling round, 
proceeds contrary to Pyriphlegethon, aud meets with it in the Acherufian 
maríh, in a contrary direction, Nor is the water of this river mingled with 
any thing, but, revolving in a circle, it hurls itfelf into Tartarus, in a courfe 
oppofite to Pyriphlegethon. But its name, according to the poets, is Cocytus. 

Thefe being thus naturally conftituted, when the dead arrive at that place 
into which the demon leads each, in the firft place they are judged, as well 
thofe who have lived in a becoming manner, and pioufly, and juftly, as thole 
who have not. And thofe who appear to have paffed a middle kind of life, pro- 
ceeding to Acheron, and afcending the vehicles * prepared for them, arrive in 
thefe at the Acherufian lake, and dwell there; till being purified, and having 
fuffered punifhment for any injuries they may have committed, they are en- 
Jarged; and each receives the reward of his beneficence, according to his deferts. 
But thofe who appear to be incurable, through the magnitude of their offences, 
becaufe they have perpetrated either many and great facrileges, or many 
unjuft flaughters, and fuch as are contrary to law, or other things of this 


* Thefe vehicles are aérial: for fouls are moved locally according to the vehicles which are 
fufpended from them. And thefe aérial vehicles, as being corruptible, are naturally adapted to 
receive punifhment. 
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kind—thefe, a deftiny adapted to their guilt hurls into Tartarus, from which 
they will zever f be difcharged. But thofe who are found to have committed 
curable, but yet mighty crimes, fuch as thofe who have been guilty through 
anger of any violence againít their father or mother, and have lived the 
remainder of their lives penitent for the offence, or who have become 
homicides in any other fimilar manner; with refpe& to thefe, it is neceffary 
that they fhould fall into Tartarus: but after they have fallen, and have 
dwelt there for a year, the waves hurl them out of Tartarus; and the 
homicides indeed into Cocytus, but the violators of fathers and mothers into 
Pyriphlegethon. But when, being. borne along by thefe rivers, they arrive 
at the Acherufian marfh, they here bellow and invoke one part thofe whom 
they have flaughtered, and another part thofe whom they have injured. But, 
invoking thefe, they fuppliantlv entreat that they would fuffer them to enter 
into the lake, and forgive them. And if they perfuade them to do this, 
they depart, and find an end to their maladies: but if they are unable to 
accomplifh this, thev are carried back again into Tartarus, and from thence 
again into the rivers. And they do not ceafe from fuffering this, till they 
have perfuaded thofe they have injured to forgivenefs. For this punifhment 
wis ordained them by the judges. But thofe who fhall appear to have lived 
moft excellently, with refpe& to piety—thefe are they, who, being liberated 
and difmiffed from thefe places in the earth, as from the abodes of a prifon, 
{hall arrive at the pure habitation on high, and dwell on the ztherial 
earth?^. And among thefe, thofe who are fufficiently purified by philofophy 
fhall live without bodies, through the whole of the fucceeding time, and 


£ Let not the reader imagine, that bv the word never, here, an eternal duration is implied; for 
Divinity does not punifh the foul as if influenced by anger, but, like a good phyfician, for the fake 
of healing the maladies which fhe has contracted through guilt. We muft fay, therefore, as 
Olympiodorus well obferves, that the incurable foul is punifhed eternally, calling eternity her life 
aud the partial period of her exiflence. ** For, in reality (fays he), fouls which have offended in 
the higheft degree cannot be fufficiently purified in one period, but are continually in life, as it 
were, in Tartarus; and this period is called by Plato eternity.” 

* Obferve here, that thofe who have lived a holy and guiltlefs life, without philofophy, will after 
death dwell on the fummit of the earth; and their bodies will confequently confift of the moft 
attenuated air. Thofe who have philofophized politically, fays Olympiodorus, will live in the 
heavens with luciform bedies. And thofe that are perfectly purified will be reftored to the fuper- 
mundane place, without bodies, 
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fhall arrive at habitations yet more beautiful than thefe, which it is neither 
eafy to defcribe, nor is the prefent time fufficient for fuch an undertaking. 

But for the fake of thefe particulars which we have related, we fhould 
undertake every thing, Simmias, that we may participate of virtuc and pru- 
dence in the prefent life. For the reward is beautiful, and the hope mighty. 
To affirm, indeed, that thefe things fubfift exactly as I have defcribed them, 
is not the province of a man endued with intellect. But to affert that either 
thefe or certain particulars of this kind take place, with refpe& to our fouls 
and their habitations—fince our foul appears to be immortal—this is, I think, 
both becoming, and deferves to be hazarded bv him who believes in its 
reality. For the danger is beautiful; and it is neceffary to allure ourfelves 
with things of this kind, as with inchantments: and, on this account, I 
produced the fable which you have juft now heard me relate. But, for the 
fake of thefe, it is proper that the man fhould be confident about his foul, 
who in the prefent life bidding farewell to thofe pleafures which regard the 
body and its ornaments, as things foreign from his nature, has earneftly 
applied himfelf to difciplines, as things of far greater confequence ; and who 
having adorned his foul not with a foreign but its own proper ornament, viz. 
with temperance and juftice, fortitude, liberty and truth, expects a migration 
to Hades, as onc who is ready to depart whenever he fhall be called upon by 
Fate. You, therefore (fays he), Simmias and Cebes, and the reft who are 
here affembled, will each depart in fome period of time pofterior to the 
prefent; but 


Me now calling, Fate demands: 


(as fome tragic poet would fay) and it is almoft time that I fhould betake 
myfelf to the bath. For it appears to me better to wa(h myfelf before I 
drink the poifon, and not to trouble the women with wafhing my dead 
body. 

When, therefore, he had thus fpoken,— Be it fo, Socrates (fays Crito) : 
but what orders do you leave to thefe who are prefent, or to myfelf, or 
refpecting your children, or any thing elfe in the execution of which we 
can particularly oblige you ?—None fuch as are new (fays he), Crito, but 
that which I have always faid to you; that if you take care of yourfelves, 
you will always perform in whatever you do that which is acceptable to 
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myfelf, to my family, and to your own felves, though you fhould not promife 
me any thing at prefent. But if you neglect yourfelves, and are unwilling 
to live according to what has been now and formerly faid, as veftiges of 
direction in your courfe, “you will accomplifh nothing, though you fhould 
now promife many things, and in a very vehement manner.—We fhall take 
care, therefore (fays Crito), to act as you defire. But how would you be 
buried ?—Juft as you pleafe (fays he), if you can but catch me, and I do not 
elude your purfuit. And at the fame time gently laughing, and addreffing 
himfelf to us, I cannot perfuade Crito (fays he}, my friends, that I am that 
Socrates who now difputes with you, and methodizes every part of the 
difcourfe; but he thinks that I am he whom he will fhortly behold dead, and 
afks how I ought to be buried. But all that long difcourfe which fome time 
fince I addreffed to you, in which I afferted that after I had drunk the poifon 
I fhould no longer remain with you, but fhould depart to certain felicities of 
the bleffed, this 1 feem to have declared to him in vain, though it was under- 
taken to confole both you and myfelf. Promife, therefore (fays he), for me 
to Crito, juft the contrary of what he promifed to my judges. For he pro- 
mifed that I fhould not run away ; but do you engage that when I die I 
{hall not ftay with you, but fhall depart and entirely leave you; that Crito 
may more eafily bear this feparation, and may not be affli&ted when he fees 
my body either burnt or buried, as if I fuffered fome dreadful misfortune ; 
and that he may not fay at my interment, that Socrates is laid out, or is 
carried out, or is buried. For be well affured of this (fays he), excellent 
Crito, that when we do not fpeak in a becoming manner, we are not only 
culpable with refpect to our fpeech, but likewife affe& our fouls with a cer- 
tain evil. Butit is proper to be confident, and to fay that my body will be 
buried, and in fuch a manner as is pleafing to you, and which you think is 
moft agreeable to our laws, 

When he had thus fpoken he rofe, and went into a certain room, that he 
might wath himéelf, and Crito followed him: but he ordered usto wait for him. 
We waited, therefore, accordingly, difcourfing over and reviewing among 
ourfelves what had been faid ; and fometimes fpeaking about his death, how 
great a calamity it would be to us ; and fincerely thinking that we, like thofe 
who are deprived of their father, fhould país the reft of our life in the condi- 
tion of orphans. But when he had wafhed himfelf, his fons were brought to 
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him (for he had two little ones, and one confiderably advanced in age), and 
the women belonging to his family likewife came in to him: but when he 
had fpoken to them before Crito, and had left them fuch injunctions as he 
thought proper, he ordered the boys and women to depart ; and he himfelf 
returned to us. And it was now near the fetting of the fun: for he had 
been abfent for a long time in the bathing-room. But when he came in 
from wafhing, he fat down; and did not fpeak much afterwards. For then 
the fervant of the eleven magiftrates came in, and ftanding near him, I do 
not perceive that in you, Socrates, fays he, which I have taken notice of in 
others; I mean, that they are angry with me, and curfe me, when, being 
compelled by the magiftrates, I announce to them that they muft drink the 
poifon. But, on the contrary, I have found you at the prefent time to be 
the moft generous, mild, and the beft of all the men that ever came into this 
place: and, therefore, I am well convinced that you are not angry with me, 
but with the authors of your prefent condition. You know thofe whom I 
allude to. Now, therefore (for you know what I came to tell you), farewell, 
and endeavour to bear this neceffity as eafily as poffible. And at the fame 
time burfting into tears, and turning himfelf away, he departed. But So- 
crates looking after him, And thou too (fays he), farewell; and we fhall 
take care to act as you advife. And at the fame time turning to us, How 
courteous (fays he) is the behaviour of that man! During the whole time 
of my abode here, he has vifited and often converfed with me, and proved 
himfelf to be the beft of men; and now how generoufly he weeps on my ac- 
count! But let us obey him, Crito, and let fome one bring the poifon, if 
it is bruifed ; but if not, let the man whofe bufinefs it is bruife it himfelf. 
But, Socrates (fays Crito), I think that the fun (till hangs over the moun- 
tains, and is not yet fet. And at the fame time I have known others who 
have drunk the poifon very late, after it was announced to them ; who have 
{upped and drunk abundantly; and who have enjoyed the objects of their 
love. Therefore, do not be in fuch hafte; for there is yet time enough. 
Upon this Socrates replied, Such men, Crito, act with great propriety in 
the manner you have defcribed (for they think to derive fome advantage by 
fo doing), and 1 alfo with great propriety fhall not a& in this manner. For 
1 do not think I fhall gain any thing by drinking it later, except becoming 
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ridiculous to myfelf through defiring to live, and being fparing of life when 
nothing of it any longer remains. Go, then (fays he), be perfuaded, and 
comply with my requeft. 

Then Crito, hearing this, gave the fign to the boy that ftood near him. 
And the boy departing, and having ftaid for fome time, came, bringing with 
him the perfon that was to adminifter the poifon, and who brought it property 
prepared in a cup. But Socrates, beholding the man—It is well, my friend 
(fays he) ; but what is proper to do with it? for you are knowing in thefe 
affairs.— You have nothing elie to do (fays he), but when you have drunk it 
to walk about, till a heavinefs takes place in your legs; and afterwards lie 
down: this is the manner in which you fhould act. And at the fame time he 
extended the cup to Socrates. But Socrates received it from him—and in- 
deed, Echecrates, with great cheerfuluefs; neither trembling, nor fuffering 
any alteration for the worfe in his colour or countenance: but, as he was ac- 
cuftomed to do, beholding the man with a bull-like afpect, What fay you 
(favs he) refpe&ing this potion? Is it lawful to make a libation of it, or 
not ?—We only bruife (fays he), Socrates, as much as we think fufficient for 
the purpofe.—I under(tand you (fays he}: but it is certainly both lawful and 
proper to pray to the Gods, that my departure from hence thither may be 
attended with profperous fortune ; which I entreat them to grant may be the 
cafe. And at the fame time ending his difcourfe, he drank the poifon with 
exceeding facility and alacrity. And thus far, indeed, the greater part of us 
were tolerably well able to refrain from weeping: but when we faw him 
drinking, and that he had drunk it, we could no longer reftrain our tears. 
But from me, indeed, notwithf{tanding the violence which I employed in 
checking them, they flowed abundantly; fo that, covering myfelf with my 
mantle, I deplored my misfortune, I did not indeed weep for him, but for 
my own fortune ; confidering what an affociate I (houid be deprived of. But 
Crito, who was not able to reftrain his tears, was compelled to rife before 
me. And Apollodorus, who during the whole time prior to this had not 
ceafed from weeping, then wept aloud with great bitternefs; fo that he in- 
fected all who were prefent, except Socrates. But Socrates, upon feeing this, 
exclaimed — What are you doing, excellent men? For, indeed, I princi- 
pally fent away the women, left they fhould produce a difturbance of this 
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kind. For I have heard that it is proper? to die joyfully and with propitious 
omens. Be quiet, therefore, and fummon fortitude to your affiftance.—W hen 
we heard this we blufhed, and reftrained our tears, But he, when he found 
during his walking that his legs felt heavy, and had told us fo, laid himfel£ 
down in a fupine pofition. For the man had ordered him to do fo. And at 
the fame time he who gave him the poifon, touching him at intervals, confi- 
dered his feet and legs. And after he had vehemently preffed his foot, he 
alked him-if he felt it. But Socrates anfwered he did not. And after this 
he again preffed his thighs: and thus afcending with his hand, he fhowed us 
that he was cold and ftiff. And Socrates alfo touched himfelf, and faid, that 
when the poifon reached his heart he fhould then leave us. But now his 
lower belly was almoft cold; when uncovering himfelf (for he was covered), 
he faid (which were his laft words): Crito, we owe a cock ê to /Efculapius. 
Difcharge this debt, therefore, for me, and do not neglect it —It fhall be 
done (fays Crito): but confider whether you have any other commands. To 
this inquiry of Crito he made no reply ; but fhortly after moved himfelf, and 
the man covered him. And Socrates fixed his eves. Which when Crito 
perceived, he clofed? his mouth and eyes. This, Echecrates, was the end 


of 


: The Pythagoreans, fays Olympiodorus, thought it proper to die joyfully, becaufe death is a 
good and facred thing; and becaufe fometimes a contrary conduct deftroys that impulfe by which 
the foul is led back to her true felicity. Befides this, when the fou! departs in forrow, a crowd of 
demons who are lovers of body are by this mean evocated ; and-who, in confequence of rejoicing 
in a life converfant with generation, render the pneumatic vehicle of the foul heavy. 

2 Should it be afked, fays Olympiodorus, why Socrates defired that a cock might be offered for 
him to /Efculapius, we reply, that by this mean he might heal the difeafes which his foul had 
contra&ed in generation. Perhaps too, fays he, according to the oracle, he was willing to return 
to his proper principles, celebrating Pon. Olympiodorus adds, that Socrates is faid by Plato to 
have been the belt of men, becaufe he was in every refpect gocd; the moft prudent, according to 
knowledge; and the moft juft, according to defire. 

3 The meaning of the Attic fymbols refpeéting thofe that die is, aceording to Olympiodorus, as 
follows: The clofing of the mouth and eyes fignifies the ceffation of external energy, and the con- 
verfion of the foul to that which is inward. The being laid on the earth recalls to our memory, 
that the foul is conjoined with wholes. The wafhing of the dead body indicates purification from 
generation. The anointing the parts of the body fignifies a divulfion from the dark mire of mat- 
ter, and that divine infpiration isevocated. But the burning fignifies the being led to that which 
is on high, and to an impartible nature. And the being laid in the earth indicates a conjunc- 
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of our affociate ; a man, as it appears to me, the beft of thofe whom we were 
acquainted with at that time, and, befides this, the moft prudent and juft. 
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ÍT is neceffary in the firft place, fays Olympiodorus!, to inveftigate the 
dramatic apparatus of the dialogue; in the fecond place, its fcope ; in the 
third place, the divifion of it; in the fourth place, the perfons in it, and the 
analogy of the perfons; and in the fifth place, (that which is inveftigated by 
many, though it does not deferve to be difcuffed, and was not doubted by men 
of greater antiquity,) on what account Plato introduces Gorgias here, who 
was very far from being contemporary with Socrates. 

The dramatic apparatus then is as follows: Gorgias, the Leontine, came 
from the Leontines in Sicily, as an ambaffador to the Athenians, refpeéting 
a confederation, and the war againít the Syracufians, He had alfo with him 
Polus, who delighted in rhetoric; and he dwelt in the houfe of Callicles, the 
public orator of the Athenians. This Callicles, ton, was delighted with fkil- 
ful rhetoricians, but made pleafure the end of life, and deceived the Athe- 
nians, always addreffing them in the language of Demofthenes, * What do 
you wifh? What fhall I write? In what can I gratify you?" Gorgias, there- 
fore, difplayed his art, and fo captivated the Athenian people, that they called 
the days in which he exhibited fefiva/s, and his periods /am/is. Whence 
Socrates, perceiving the people thus deceived, and being able to extend good 
to all the youth, formed the defign of faving the fouls both of the Athenians 
and of Gorgias himíelf. Taking, therefore, with him Cherepho the philo- 
fopher, who is mentioned by Ariftophanes, they went to the houfe of Calli- 
cles, and there their conferences and inveftigations of theorems took place. 


! In his MS, Scholia on this Dialogue, 
VOL. IV. 2 Y But 
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But he went with Cherepho, and did not go alone, that he might fhow how 
{cientific men conducted themfelves and difcourfed. And thus much for the 
apparatus of the dialogue. 

With refpe& to its fcope, it has appeared to be different to different per- 
fons. For fome fay that the defign of Plato was to difcourfe concerning 
rhetoric; and they infcribe it ** Gorgias, or concerning Rhetoric ;" but im- 
properly: for they characterize the whole from a part. Others again fay, 
that the dialogue is concerning juftice and injuftice ; fhowing that the juft 
are happy, and the unjuft unfortunate and miferable,  Likewife, that by 
how much the more unjuft a man is, by fo much the more is he miferable ; 
that in proportion as his injuftice is extended by time, in fuch propor- 
tion is he more miferable; and that if it were immortal, he would be 
moft miferable. Thefe too receive the fcope of the dialogue from a part, 
viz. from the arguments againít Polus, Others fay that its fcope is to fpeak 
concerning the demiurgus. But thefe alfo colle& the fcope from a part; be- 
caufe in the fable in the latter part of this dialogue the demiurgus is men- 
tioned. Thefe, however, {peak abfurdly, and foreign from the purpofe. 
We fay, therefore, that its {cope is to difcourfe concerning the principles which 
conduct us to political felicity. 

Since, then, we have mentioned principles and a polity, let us fpeak con- 
cerning principles univerfally, and concerning political felicity, and alfo 
what the principles are of the political {fcience. The principles, therefore, 
vf every thing are fix. Matter, as with a carpenter wood. Form, the writing 
table, or fomething of this kind. That which makes, as the carpenter him- 
felf. The paradigm, that to which direéting his phantafy, he made the table. 
The inftrument, the faw perhaps, or the axe. And the ead, that on account 
of which it was made. "The multitude, therefore, and rhetoricians, not 
looking to truth, fay that the matter of the political fcience is the body which 
is preferved ; the form, luxury; the producing caufe, rhetoric ; the paradigm, 
a tyranny ; the inflrument, perfuafion ; and the end, pleafure. And fuch are 
their affertions. We however fay that the matter is foul, and this not the 
rational, but that which confifts of three? parts: for it imitates a polity. 
And as in cities there are governors, foldiers, and mercenaries ; fo, in us, 


* 1. e, Of reafon, anger, and defire. 
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reafon is analogous to the governor; anger to the foldier, fubfifting as a me- 
dium, and being obedient to reafon, but commanding and ranking the mer- 
cenaries, that is defire. The matter, therefore, is the foul confidered as 
divided into three parts. For the political character wifhes to be angry and 
to defire, with refpe&t to fuch things as are proper, and when it is proper. 
Juft as the lowett ftring of a mufical inftrument accords with the higheft, and 
emits the fame found with it, though more acute, For thus defire is con- 
joined with reafon. But she form is juftice and temperance. The firoducing 
caufe is a philofophic life. But the paradigm is the world. For the political 
philofopher arranges all things in imitation of the univerfe, which is replete 
with excellent order. For this univerfe is order (xazp0;) according to Plato, 
and not diforder (exerc). Manners and difcipline are the infrument. And 
the end is good. It muft, however, be obferved, that good is twofold, one of 
which pertains to us in the prefent life, but the other we poffefs hereafter *. 
Political good, therefore, belongs to us in the prefent, but theoretic good will 
be our portion in another life. To Gorgias, therefore, the difcourfe is about 
the producing caufe; to Polus, about the formal; and to Callicles, about the 
final, Nor is it wonderful if all appear to be in all. For in the producing 
caufe the reft are found, and in the others all: for there is a certain commu- 
nion among them, and they pervade through each other. But they derive 
their order from that which abounds. 

Hence, therefore, the divifion of the dialogue becomes apparent. For it 
is divided into three parts: into the difcourfe with Gorgias; into that with 
Polus; and into that with Callicles. Ic is neceffary alto to obferve, that 
juftice and temperance are peculiarly faid to be the form of the political {ci- 
ence, For itis neceffary to know that all the virtues contribute to political 
felicity, but efpecially thefe two, Hence Plato always makes mention of 
thefe, as being neglected by men. For they with to know the other two, 
though not perfectly, yet fictitioufly, and under a falfe appellation. Hence 
they fay, Such a one is a prudent man ; he knows how to enrich himfelf. 
And in a fimilar manner with refpe& to fortitude ; but they neglect the other 
two. There is, however, occafion for thefe, fince they proceed through all 


! Though a few are able to exercife the theoretic as well as the political virtues in the prefent 
life, yet we can only poffefs the good of the former in perfection hereafter,—For an accurate ac- 
count of thefe.virtues, fee the Notes on the Phedo. 
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the parts of the foul, For as he who in the city "performs his proper work, 
and gives to every man that which is his due, is faid to be juft; in like man- 
ner juftice rules in the foul, when reafon, anger, and defire, refpectively per- 
form the office accommodated to each. If this be the cafe, temperance then 
fubfifts in the foul, when each part does not defire that which is foreign to 
ifs nature. 

In the next place, it is worth while to inquire into the number and ana- 
logy of the perfons. Five perfons, therefore, are introduced, viz. Socrates, 
Chzrepho, Gorgias, Polus, and Callicles. Of thefe, Socrates is analogous 
to that which is intellectual and fcientific; Chzrepho to right opinion; 
Gorgias to diftorted opinion ; for he was not entirely vanquifhed by injuttice, 
but was dubious whether he fhould be perfuaded or not. But Polus is ana- 
logous to injuftice, and to one who 1s alone ambitious; and Callicles is ana- 
logous to a fwinifh nature, and which is a lover of pleafure. Some, however, 
doubt on what account the orators are three, but the philofophers two; and 
why the number of the orators is indivifible*, but that of the philofophers 
divifible. We fay, however, that this is not true. For Socrates imitates 
the monad? looking to the one. And divinity (or the one) is fimple, produced 
from nothing. Hence the hymn to him fays, * From whom all things 
emerge into light; but thy fubfiftence alone is not on account of any thing 3.” 
Chzerepho alio imitates the monad, but that which is material and infepa- 
rable from matter; but Socrates the feparate monad. And as fubordinate 
do not proceed to better, or better to fubordinate natures, without a medium, 
on this account Charepho has a middle order; and confequently it is in- 
cumbent on him to tranfmit that which the extremes poflefs, 

It now remains to inquire how Plato makes mention of Gorgias. I fay, 
therefore, in the firft place, that there is nothing abfurd in a writer record- 
ing unknown men, and introducing them as diícourfing with each other. 
And, in the fecond place, we fay that Socrates aiid Gorgias were contem- 
poraries. For Socrates lived in the third year of the 77th Olympiad: and 
Empedocles the Pythagorean, the preceptor of Gorgias, uffociated with him. 
To which we may add, that Gorgias wrote a treatife concerning Nature, not 


1 For three, being an odd number, is indivifible. 


à The monad is the united fubfiflence of feparated multitude; but the one is the fummit of 
multitude. ° 
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inelegant, in the 84th Olympiad ; fo that this was twenty-cight or a few 
more years before Socrates. Befides, Plato, in the 'Theztetus, fays that 
Socrates, when a very youug man, met with Parmenides, when he was 
very much advanced in years, and found him to be a moft profound man. 
But Parmenides was the preceptor of Empedocles, who was the preceptor ot 
Gorgias. And Gorgias was very old: for, according to hiftory, he died in 
the one-hundred-and-ninth year of his age. So that thefe two lived about 
the fajne time. 

I fhall only obferve, in addition to what Olympiodorus has faid, that Plato 
does not condemn all orators, but thofe only who ftudy to perfuade their 
hearers to embrace whatever they pleafe, whether it be good or bad, falfe or 
true; fuch as were Lyfias the Theban, Tifias, and Gorgias. But, in the 
Phedrus, he prefers Pericles and Iíocrates to all the other orators, becaufe 
they combined eloquence with philofophy. He alfo adds, that a legitimate 
orator ought to underftand the reafons of things, the laws of manners, the 
powers of words, and the different difpofitions of men; that he fhould know 
how to compofe words adapted, as much as poffible, to the genius of his 
hearers ; and that he fhould not be fo anxious that what he favs may be pleaf- 
ing to men, as that it may be acceptable to Divinity, 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


CALLICLES, | CHJEREPHO, 
SOCRATES, GORGIAS, 
And POLUS. 


CALLICLES. 


IN this manner, Socrates, they fay it is requifite to engage in war and con- 


tention. 
Soc. But have we not, according to the proverb, come after the feftival ? 


and are we not late? 

CaL. And, indeed, after a very elegant feftival. For Gorgias, a little 
before, exhibited to us many and beautiful things. 

Soc. But Chzrepho, O Callicles, was the caufe of our being fo late: for 
he compelled us to wafte our time in the forum. 

Cur. It is, however, of uo confequence, Socrates: for I can apply a re- 
medy, as Gorgias is my friend, who either now, orat fome future time, will, 
if you pleafe, exhibit the fame things to us. 

Car. But what, Chzrepho, does Socrates defire to hear Gorgias ? 

Cuzr. We are certainly come hither for this very purpofe, 

Car. Whenever, therefore, you pleafe, come to me at my houfe: for 
Gorgias refides with me, and will exhibit to you whatever you defire. 

Soc. You fpeak well, Callicles, But will he be willing to difcourfe with 
us now? For I with to inquire of the man what the power of his art is, 
and what it is he profeffes and teaches. But the other things which you 


{peak of, he may fhow us iome other time. 
9 CAL. 
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Car, There is nothing like afking' him, Socrates: for this is one of the 
things which he exhibited. He, therefore, juft now promifed all that are 
in the houfe, that he would anfwer any queftion that might be afked him. 

Soc. You certainly fpeak well. Afk him, therefore, Cherepho. 

Cur. What mutt I afk him? 

Soc. What he is. 

Cur. How do you fay? 


* Rhetoric, fays Olympiodorus, is twofold; the one being art, and the other fxill. It is worth 
while, therefore, to inquire, on what account fkill is not art? It is juftly then obferved in the 
Phzdrus, that he who intends to difcourfe about any thing fhould firftdefine, and afterwards teach : 
for he who does not do this muft neceffarily totally err. Thus, for inftance, in inveftigating if 
the foul is immortal, we ought not immediately to fhow that it is immortal; but, previous to this, 
we fhould make a divifion, and fay that foul is not one thing, but many things. For there is both 
rational and irrational foul: and there is alfo a plantal foul,—whence likewife we fay that plants 
live. We fay, then, that the rational foul is both immortal and not immortal. It is not immor- 
tal, indeed, if we confider the immortal according to a fubfiftence perpetual and uniform ; but it is 
immortal both in its effence and energy. 

Again, the definition of art is twofold. For art is a method proceeding in an orderly path in 
conjun&ion with phantafy. Olympiodorus adds in conjunétion with phantafy, in order to di- 
fünguifh it from nature. For nature alfo proceeds in an orderly way, but not with phantafy. 
Again, art is a fyftem of conclufions, coexercifed to a certain end, beneficial to fome of the pur - 
pofes of life. According to the firft definition, therefore, rhetoric, falfely fo denominated, may 
be called an art. For it proceeds in an orderly path; in the fir place, arranging the proem ; 
and afterwards the flate or condition (xatagra7s), and what is confequent to this. But it is not an 
art according to the fecond definition, fince this can only apply to true rhetoric, which affigns the 
caufes of what it afferts. Indeed, not only rhetoric, falfely fo called, is an art, according to the firft 
definition, but alfo cookery, and the dreffing of hair. For to cook is not the province of any 
cafual perfon, but of one who poffeffes fxill, and proceeds in a certain way. In like manner, the 
decoration of the hair has a knowledge of ointments, and knows how to adorn the hairs. The 
rhetoric, therefore, which knows not how to affign the caufe of what it afferts, but proceeds to both 
fides, i. e. to the true and the falfe, is not an art. For art is that which has one good end. But true 
rhetoric, which fubfifts under the political character, is an art. For, as the rational phyfician 
knows how to cure an ophthaliny, fo likewife the empiric. But the former, who alfo acts accord- 
ing to art, can affign the eaufes of what he does, which the empiric cannot. Again, if fome 
one fhould afk in what art differs from fcience, fince art alfo affigns caufes, we reply, that fcience 
produces the knowledge of things whofe fubfiftence is perpetual and uniform, but art the know- 
ledge of things flowing. Shall we fay, therefore, that the phyfiologift is not feientific who in- 
veftigates things flowing and material? By no means: for his inveftigation is not of things ma- 
terial, but he refers them to uuiverfals, and explores the hypoftafis of univerfa] phyfical natures. 


So that Plato reprobates falfe and not true rhetoric. S 
oc. 
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Soc. Juft as, if he fhould happen to be an artificer of fhoes, he would an- 
{wer you that he was a fhoemaker. Or do you not underftand what I fay? 

Cur. I do; and I will afk him. Tell me, O Gorgias, did Callicles here 
fay true, that you promifed to anfwer whatever fhould be afked yous 

Gorse. He {poke the truth, Chzrepho: for 1 juft now made this promife: 
and I fay that no one has afked me any thing new for many years. 

Cur. You will, therefore, anfwer eafily, Gorgias, 

Gore. We fhall make trial of this, Chzrepho. 


Por. Do fo, by Jupiter: but if you pleafe, Cherepho, difcourfe with me: 


for Gorgias appears to me to be weary; as he has juft now difcuffed many 
particulars. 


Cur. But what, Polus, do you think that you can anfwer better than 
Gorgias? 

Por. Of what confequence is it, if you are anfwered fufficiently ? 

CuzR. Itis of no confequence: but, fince you are willing, anfwer me. 


Por. Atk. 

Cun. I afk you then, if Gorgias were knowing in that art" in which his 
brother Herodicus is fkilled, by what name we might juftly call him? 
Might we not call him the fame as his brother ? 

Por. Entirely fo. 


Cnm. Calling him, therefore, a pbyfician, we fhould rightly denominate 
him? 


Por. We fhould. 


Cun. But if he were fkilled in that art in which Ariftopho, the fon of 
Aglaophon, is fkilled, or his brother, what fhould we then rightly call him? 


* There are two kinds of rhetoric, fays Olympiodorus; but of thefe the genera, and the ends, 
and the ways, are different. l'or the genus of true rhetoric is art; but, of the falfe, fkill. Again, 
the end of the true is good; but, of the falfe, perfuafion, whether the thing perfuaded to be done, 
or not, be good or bad. And again, the way of the true is to know the powers of the foul; but, 
of the falfe, not to know them. Doérinal faith alfo is the way of the true; but credible that of 
the falfe. For the geometrician wifhes to perfuade, but in a demon(trative way, and net from 
credibility, as the rhetorician. As, therefore, the medicinal art announces health through dif- 
ferent auxiliaries, fo rhetorics proceed through different forms. As a knife, therefore, is not of 
itfelf either good or bad, but is beneficial, or the contrary, to him who ufes it ; fo rhetoric is not 
of itfelf beautiful, but is beneficial to him who ufes it. 


Por 
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Por. Evidently, a painter. 

Cin, But now, fince he is knowing in a certain art, what can we pro- 
perly call him? 

Por. O Cherepho! there are many arts in men which are from fkill 
fkilfully difcovered. For fkill caufes our life to proceed according to art; 
but unfkilfuinefs according to fortune, Of each of thefe, different perfons 
differently participate: but the beft participate of the beft; in the number 
of which is Gurgias here, who participates of the moft beautiful of arts. 

Soc. Polus, Gorgias appears to be very well furnifhed for difcourfe ; but 


he does not fulfil his promife to Charepho. 


Gora. In what principally, Socrates ? 
Soc. He does not appear to me altogether to anfwer what he was afked. 


Gora. But do you, if you pleafe, afk him. 
Soc. Not if you yourfelf would be willing to anfwer me; for this would 


be much more agreeable to me. For it is evident to me that Polus, from 
what he faid, has applied himfelf more to what is called the rhetoric art 


than to the art of difcouríe. 
Por. Why do vou fay fo, Socrates? 
Soc. Becaufe, Polus, when Chzrepho afked you in what art Gorgias was 


fkilled, you praifed indeed his art, as if any one had blamed it, but you did 


not fay what the art itíelf is. 
Por. Did I not anfwer, that it was the moft beautiful of arts? 


Soc. Very much fo. But no one afked you concerning the quality of the 
art of Gorgias, but what it was, and what Gorgias ought to be called ; in 


! Experiment (eipa), fays Olympiodorus, differs from fkill (egmegia). For {kill is afferted of 
ations, but experiment of things artificial according to a part. And again, experiment is con- 
verfant with things partial, but {kill with things more univerfal. Skill, therefore, does not pro- 
duce art, if {kill is of things fubordinate; for, if it did, fuperior would be produced from inferior 
natures, But it may be faid, Do we not arrive at fkill from experiment, and at art from fkill ? 
We reply, that experiment, indeed, contributes to fkill, and fkill to art; but they are not pro- 
ducing caufes. This, however, takes place from our poffeffing the gnoftic reafons of things, and 
being excited by fenfibles. As, therefore, he who makes the fparks which have for a long time 
been concealed in athes apparent, is not faid to have made light, but to have rendered it manifelt ; 
and in like manner, he who purifies the eye from an ophthalmy docs not produce light, but con- 
tributes to the prefence of it to the eye: fo the reafons in us require that which may caufe us to 
recolle&, For we are analogous to a geometrician fleeping. So that fkill is not effective, 

the 
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the fame manner as Chzrepho propofed to you before, and you anfwered him 
beautifully, and with brevity. Now, therefore, inform me in the fame man- 
ner, what the art of Gorgias is, and what we ought to call Gorgias. Or ra- 


ther, do you, O Gorgias, tell us yourfelf what we ought to call you, as know- 
ing in a certain art. 


Gore. A perfon fkilled in rhetoric. 
Soc. Ought we, therefore, to call you a rhetorician ? 
Gore. And a good one, Socrates, if you wifh to give me a name; which, 


as Homer fays, I pray may be the cafe. 

Soc. But I do wifh. 

Gorc. Denominate me, therefore. 

Soc. Shall we fay too, that you are able to make others rhetoricians ? 

Gore. I profefs this not only here, but elfewhere. 

Soc. Are you willing therefore, Gorgias, we fhould proceed in the mode 
of difcourfe we juft now adopted, viz. by queftion and anfwer, employing on 
fome other occafion that prolixity of fpeech which Polus juft now began to 
ufe? But do not deceive me in what you promifed, but be willing to an- 
{wer with brevity what is afked you. 

Gonsc. There are, Socrates, certain anfwers which muft neceffarily be 
prolix: however, I will endeavour to anfwer you in the fhorteft manner 
poffible. For this is one of the things which I profefs, viz. that no one can 
fay the fame things in fewer words than myfelf. 

Soc. I have occafion, Gorgias, for this brevity: and I requeft that you 
will now give me a fpecimen of it, referving prolixity of fpeech for an- 
other time. 


Gore. I will give you a fpecimen ; and fuch a one that you will fay you 
never heard a fhorter diicourfe. 

Soc. Come, then (for you fay that you are knowing in the rhetorical art, 
and that you can make others rhetoricians), is not rhetoric converfant with 


a certain thing, in the fame manner as the weaving art is employed about 
the making of garments? 


Gore. It is. 


Soc. And is not mufic, therefore, converfant with the production of me- 
lodies ? 


Gonc. Yes. 


Soc. 
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Soc. By Juno, Gorgias, I am delighted with your anfwers, becaufe they 
are the fhorteft poffible. 

Gore. [entirely think, Socrates, that I fhall give you fatisfa&ion in this 
refpect. 

Soc. You fpeak well. But anfwer me in this manner refpe&ting the rhe- 
torical art, and inform me of what thing it is the fcience. 

Gore. Ofdiícourfes. 

Soc. Of what difcourfes, Gorgias? Is it of fuch difcourfes as thofe em- 
ploy who fhow the fick by what mode of living they may become well? 

Gore. It is not. 

Soc. The rhetorical art, therefore, is not converfant with all diícourfes. 

Gore. It certainly is not. 

Soc. But yet it enables men to fpcak. 

Gore. It does. 

Soc. Does it impart the power of intelle&ion in thofe things in which it 
imparts the ability of fpeaking ? 

Gorc. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Does not, therefore, the medicinal art, of which we juft now fpoke, 
render us able to underftand and fpeak about the maladies of the fick? 

Gore. Neceffarily fo. 

Soc. The medicinal art, therefore, as it appears, is converfant with dif- 
courfes. 

Gore. lt is. 


Soc. And is it not converfant with difcourfes about difeafes ? 
Gore. Efpecially fo. 


Soc. The gymnaftic art, therefore, is alfo converfant with difcourfes about 
the good and bad habit of bodies. 
Gore. Entirely fo. 


Soc. And, indeed, other arts, O Gorgias, will fubfift in this manner. For 
each of them will be converfant with thofe difcourfes which are employed 
about that particular thing of which each is the art. 

Gore. It appears fo. 

Soc. Why, therefore, do you not call other arts rhetorical, fince they are 


converfant with difcourfes, and you call this very thing which is employed 
about difcourfes, rhetoric ? 
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Gore. Becaufe, Socrates, all the {cience of other arts is converfant, as I 
may fay, with manual and fuch-like operations ; but nothing belonging to 
the rhetorical art is manual, fince all its action and authority fubfift through 
difcourfes. On this account, I think that the rhetorical art is converfant 
with difcourfes, and I affirm that in this I fpeak rightly. 

Soc. I underftand what kind of an art you with to call it; but perhaps I 
may comprehend it yet ftill more clearly. However, anfwer me. Have we 
not arts? 

Gozc. Yes. 

Soc. I think that, with refpect to all the arts, fome are very much em- 
ployed in operation, and ftand very little in need of difcourfe; but others do 
not require it at all, but accomplifh their defign in filence; fuch as the arts 
of painting and ftatuary, and many others. You appear, therefore, to me 
to fay that the rhetorical art is not converfant with fuch arts as thefe. Or 
do you not ? 

Gonc. You apprehend my meaning very well, Socrates. 

Soc. But there are other arts which accomplifh the whole of their inten- 
tion through difcourfe, and either require, as I may fay, nothing of operation, 
or very little, fuch as the arithmetic, logiftic, pettutic’, and many other arts; 
fome of which have difcourfes nearly equal to their operations; but with 
many the difcourfes furpafs the operations: and, univerfally, all their a&ion 
and authority fubfift through difcourfes. You appear to me to fay that rhe- 
toric ranks among things of this laft kind. 

Gonc. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. Yet I do not think you are willing to call rhetoric any one of thefe, 
though vou faid that the rhetorical art was that which poffeffed its authority 
through difcourfe. For fome one difpofed to be troublefome might afk, Do 
you therefore, Gorgias, fay that the arithmetical is the rhetorical art? But 
I do not think that you call either the arithmetical, or the geometrical, the 
rhetorical art. 

Gore. You think rightly, Socrates, and apprehend me perfeétly well. 

Soc. Now, therefore, complete the anfwer to my queftion. For, fince 
rhetoric is one of thofe arts which very much ufe difcourfe, and there are 


! The art of chefs. 
other 
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other arts of this kind, endeavour to tell us about what particular thing in 
difcourfe the authority of rhetoric is exercifed. — Juft as if any oue fhould atk 
me refpecting the arts which I lately mentioned, O Socrates, what is the 
arithmetical art, I fhould fay as you did juft now, that it is one of the arts 
which poffeffes all its power through difcourfe. And if he fhould again afk 
me about what it is converfant, I fhould anfwer, About the knowledge of 
the even and the odd, viz. what the nature is of each. But if he (hould 
further afk me, What do vou call the logiftic art ? | fhould anfwer, that this 
alfo is one of thofe arts which poffeís all their authority through difcourfe. 
And if he fhould afk me about what it is converfant, I fhould anfwer, like 
thofe who write decrees in the Senate-houfe, that the logiftic in other 
reípe&ts fubfifts in the fame manner as the arithmetical art (for each is 
employed about the even and the odd); but that it differs in this, that it 
confiders the amount of the even and odd, both with refpeét to themfelves 
and to each other. And if any one fhould afk me about what the difcourfes 
of aftronomy are employed, in confequence of my faying that it ranked 
among thofe arts the whole of whofe authority confifts in difcourfe, I fhould 
fay that they are employed about the lation of the ftars, of the fun and the 
moon, viz. how they are related to each other with refpeét to fwiftnefs. 

Gors. And you would anfwer very properly, Socrates. 

Soc. Now then do you anfwer, Gorgias. For rhetoric is one of thofe arts 
which accomplifh every thing, and derive all their authority through dif- 


courfe. Is it not: 

Gore. Itis. 

Soc. Tell me then, what that particular thing is, about which the dif- 
courfes are converfant which rhetcric employs. 

Gore. The greateft and the beft, Socrates, of human concerns. 

Soc. But, Gorgias, what you now fay is ambiguous, and in no refpe&t 
clear. For I think you have heard that convivial fong, which is fung at 
banquets, in which the fingers thus enumerate: that to be well is the beft 
thing ; but to be beautiful ranks in the fecond place; and, as the author of 


the fong fays, to be rich without fraud, in the third place *. 
Gore, 


™ Thefe verfes, according to the Greek Scholia of Ruhnkenius, are by fome afcribed to 


Simonides, and by others to Epicharmus, But they form a part of one of thofe fongs which 
were 
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Gore. I have heard it; but why do you fay this? 
Soc. Becaufe there thofe artificers will immediately prefent themfeives 
to you, who are celebrated by the author of this fong; viz. the phyficiang. 


were fung at entertainments, and were cailed exowa, /colia, They moftly confifted of fhort: 
verfes, and were fung by the few of the company that were beft fkilled in mufic. Thefe  fcolia- 
were chiefly ufed by the Athenians; yet they were not unknown in other parts of Greece, where 
feveral celebrated writers of fcolia lived, fuch as Anacreon of Teos, Alczus of Lefbos, Praxilla of 
Sicyon, and others. Their arguments were of various kinds; fome of them being ludicrous and 
fatirical, others amorous, and many of them ferious. Thofe of a ferious nature fometimes con- 
tained a practical exhortation or fentence, fuch as that which is now cited by Plato. And fome- 
times they confifted of the praifes and illuftrious aétions of great men. 

But the following additional information on this fubjeét, from the MS. Scholia of Olympiodorus 
on this dialogue, will I doubt not be gratefully received by all lovers of antiquity, as the whole of 
it is not to be found in any other writer. 

Olympiodorus then, after obferving that Plato admitted mufic in his republic, though not the 
popular, but that which adorns the foul, adds as follows: ** The antients efpecially ufed mufic in 
their banquets; fince banquets excite the paffions. A choir, therefore, was formed. And if they 
danced from the left hand to the right hand part, a thing of this kind was called progreffion (mpoodes)3 
but if to the left hand, epode («7603o;) ; and ifto the middle, it was called mefodos (uecodos). Again, 
if, turning in a backward direction, they went to the right hand part, it was called /frop5e (ev5o9x); 
but if to the middle, me/odos (uecodes) ; and.if to the more left hand parts, antiffropbe (avristpogn). 
Of thefe alfo Stefichorus makes mention. But thefe things were fymbolical: for they imitated 
the celeftial motions. For the motion from the left to the right hand parts is weftern; but that 
from the right to the left, eaftern. {n like manner thofe that began to fing, and who moved to 
the middle, and ended the dance, obfcurely fignified by all this the earth, which is a certain 
beginning, as being the centre ; a middle, through its pofition; and an end, as being the dregs of the 
univerfe. When, therefore, the mufic partially ceafed, they ufed wine mixed with myrtle; and fome 
one taking it, and finging, did not give it to the perfon next to him, but to the one oppofite to 
him. Afterwards, he gave it to the firft, and he again to the fecond, and the communication 
became /colia. And the part here is called Jcolion. Mancora toww ev qto; cuprociss povon 
£X EX pnvTo* EMEN TA TLUTOTIA UATE NY EIS TraDog xiyma ot" opos ovy t'ytvtTO* KAL £i MEV ATO APITTEPOV ETI TO 
Sskiov epos eGepovto, sxaAsiTO Tpoolbg To TOIOVTOV" ti GE Em! TO apio répoy ecrodog* si ÒE EMI TO METOY, uiaodos. 
X21 TOY, fi ETL TO OMOIEV OTpAPevTES ETI TO OtZiov epos VET AV, a TpoQn EXMALITO® €t ÒE EMI TO jut Ov, LETODOS® 
£i CE EME TO afi TEpov GYTIOTPOON’ TOUTUV MEV OUY Xi LTETIXOPOS LEAYWT OA" cuu GoAixa de TAUTA NOAN ETI- 
HiuouvTaL YAp TAS OUPAMAS KNOEI N MEY YAP ATO TOV cpicTEpzV EIS TA Ueda dutixn so TV h de ano Tuv 
Ocdiuv emt TA e pia repa va TONY WAUT WS AA Ob APH OLEVOL AGEI KAI METOUVTES NAI ANYOVTES, TAY YNV mwTTOVTO, 
à T6 apx" MEV EGTIV GS xtyrpoy egn de Ore THY Sect TeAEUTH Je WS mostan TOV MAvTOS’ ENEL TOWwUV 
aeu ON XATA HSpos Ù AUCI, KUPPIVEIS EXEX PHVTO. xa t^au6ayt Tig AUTHY, xai ADWY OU TAPEILETO METI 
MUTEV, AAR TW AGTA ADIEU GUTOU EITA EXENVOS TH "TpOTO' XOU TAA EXEIVOS TH ÓsyTEpu* kai akora N 
prradooss evevero” Kai tvTauba TO TXOALOY JAE POS £ipyTau. 

Information fimilar to the above may be found in the Greek Scholia on Hepheftion, but by 
no means fo complete. the 
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the mafter of gymnaftie, and the colle&or of wealth. And, in the firft 
place, the phyfician will fay : Gorgias, O Socrates, deceives you. For his art 
is not employed about that which procures the greateft good to men, but this is 
the province of my art. If, therefore, I fhould afk lim What are you who 
affert thefe things? he would perhaps fay that he is a phyfician. What then 
do you fay? Or is the employment of your art the greateft good? How is 
it poffible, perhaps he will fay, Socrates, it fhould not, fince the work of my 
art is health? For what can be a greater good to men than health? But if 
after this the mafter of gymnaftic fhould fay, I fhould wonder, Socrates, if 
Gorgias could fhow you that there is greater good in his art than I can 
evince there is in mine, 1 fhould again fay to him, And what are you, O man? 
and what is your work? he would fay, I am a mafter of gymnaftic, and my 
employment confifts in rendering the bodies of men beautiful and ftrong. 
But after the mafter of gymnaftic, the colle&r of wealth would fay, de- 
fpifing all others, as it appears to me, Confider, Socrates, whether there is any 
greater good than riches, either with Gorgias, or any other períon? I fhould 
therefore fay to him, What then, are you the artificer of this good? He would 
fay that he is. And whatare you? A collector of money. What then? Do 
you think that riches are the greateft good to men? Undoubtedly, he will fay. 
To this we fhall reply, Gorgias here contends that his art is the caufe of 
greater good than yours. It is evident, therefore, that after this he will fav, 
And what is this good? Let Gorgias anfwer. Think then, Gorgias, that 
you are thus interrogated by them and me, and anfwer, What is this, which 
you fay is the greateft good to men, and of which you are the artificer ? 
Gore. That which is in reality, Socrates, the greateft good, and is at the 


fame time the caufe of liberty to men, and of their being able to rule over 
others in their own city. 


Soc. What then do you fay this is? 

Gore. The ability of perfuading by words in a court of juftice judges, :n 
the fenate-houfe fenators, and in a public affembly the hearers, and in every 
other convention of a political nature, Likewife through this art you will 
make the phyfician and the mafter of gymnaftic your flaves. And as to the 
colleétor of money, it will appear that he exercifes his employment, not for 
himfelf, but for you who are able to fpeak, and perfuade the multitude. 
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Soc. Now you appear to me, Gorgias, very nearly to evince what kind 
of an art rhetoric is in your opinion: and if I underftand you, you fay that the 
rhetorical art is the artificer of perfuafion, and that the whole of its employ- 
ment and its very fummit terminate inthis. Or are you able to fay any 
thing further refpe¢ting rhetoric, than that it is able to caufe perfuafion in the 
fouls of the hearers ? 

Gore. I have nothing further to fav, Socrates; but you appear to me to 
have fufficiently defined it. For this is its f{ummit. 

Soc. But hear, Gorgias. For I well know, as I perfuade myfelf, that if 
ever any one, difcourfiug with another, wifhed to know that about which 
he difcourfed, this is my cafe. And I think that you are likewife affected in 
the fame manner, 

Gore. But to what purpofe is all this, Socrates? 

Soc. I will now tell you. I very clearly perceive that I do not know 
what the rhetorical perfuafion is which you fpeak of, or with what parti- 
culars it is converfant : and though I conjecture what I think you fay, and 
about what you fpeak, yet I do not the lefs ceafe to afk you, what you affert 
rhetorical perfuafion to be, and about what it is employed. Though I, 
therefore, fufpect that for the fake of which it fubfifts, yet I do not afk on 
your account, but for the fake of difcourfe, that it may proceed in fuch a 
manner as to render apparent in the higheft degree the fubject of the prefent 
difcuffion. For confider whether I appear to interrogate you juftly: juft as, 
if I fhould afk you what kind of a painter is Zeuxis, and you (hould anfwer 
me that he paints animals,—might I not juftly inquire of you, what are the 
an imalswhich he paints, and how he paints them? 

Gore. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And would not my inquiry be made on this account, becaufe there 
are many other painters who paint many other animals? 

Gore. It would, 

Soc. But if there were no one befides Zeuxis that painted animals, you 
would have anfwered properly. 

Gonc. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. This being the cafe, then, inform me refpecting rhetoric, whether it 


appears to you that the rhetorical art alone produces perfuafion, or whether 
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this is effected by other arts? But my meaning is this: Does he who 
teaches any thing perfuade that which he teaches, or not? 

Gonsc. He does perfuade, Socrates, and the moft of all things. 

Soc. Again, if we fhould fpeak refpecting the fame arts as we did juft 
now, does not the arithmetical art teach us fuch things as pertain to num- 
ber; and does not an arithmetician do the fame? 

Gore. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Does he not, therefore, alfo perfuade? 

Gora. He does. 

Soc. The arithmetical art, therefore, is the artificer of perfuafion. 

Gore. It appears fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, any one fhould afk us what perfuafions it produces, and 
about what, we fhould reply, that it produces preceptive perfuafions about the 
quantity of the even and the odd. And in like manner we might fhow, that 
the other arts which we juft now mentioned are effective of perfuafions, 
and what thefe perfuafions are, and about what they are employed. Or 
might we not? 

Gora. We might. 

Soc. The rhetorical art, therefore, is not alone effective of perfuafion. 

Gore. True. 

Soc. Since, therefore, it does not alone effe& this, but likewife other arts 
accomplifh the fame thing, we may juftly after this make the fame inquiry 
concerning the rhetorical art as we did about the painter; viz. what kind of 
perfuafion rhetoric produces, and about what its perfuafion is employed. 
Or does it not appear to you to be juft to make fuch inquiry ? 

Gore. It does. 

Soc. Aufwer then, Gorgias, fince this appears to you to be the cate. 

Gore. I fay, therefore, Socrates, that rhetoric is the caufe of the per- 
fuafion which is produced in courts of juftice, and in other public affocia- 
tions, as I juft now faid; and likewife that this perfuafion is employed about 
things juft and unjuft. 

Soc. And I likewife did fufpect, Gorgias, that you would give thisanfwer 
re{pecting rhetorical perfuafion. But do not wonder if a little after this I 
fhall afk you a thing of fuch a kind as indeed appears to be evident, but 
which I fhall notwithftanding repeat. For, as I before obierved, I afk not 
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for your fake, but that the difcourfe may be brought toa conclufion in an 
orderly manner, that we may not accuftom ourfelves by conjecture to {natch 
from each other what is faid. But do you finith your hypothefis in fuch a 
manner as is moft agreeable to you. 

Gonc. You appear to me to act rightly, Socrates. 

Soc. Come then, let us alfo confider this, Do you fay that to learn is 
any thing? 

Gore. I do. 

Soc. Again, do you fay that to believe is any thing? 

Gore. I do. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, does it appear to you, that to learn and to 
believe are the fame, and likewife that difcipline and faith are the fame, or 
that they differ from each other? 

Gore. I think, Socrates, that they differ from each other. 

Soc. And you think well: but you may know that you do fo from hence. 
For if any one fhould afk you, Are there fuch things, Gorgias, as falfe and true 
belief? you would, I think, fay there are. 

Gore. I fhould. 

Soc. But what, is there fuch a thing as true and falfe fcience? 

Gonc. There is not. 

Soc. It is evident, therefore, that true and falfe fcience are not the fame. 

Gonc. True. 

Soc. But thofe that learn, and thofe that believe, are perfuaded. 

Gore. They are. 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, that we fhould eftablifh two fpecies of 
perfuafion, one of which produces faith without knowledge, but the other 
Ícience ? 

Gore. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, does the rhetorical art produce perfuafion in 
courts of juftice, and other numerous affemblies, refpecting things juft and 
unjuft? And is it that perfuafion from which faith without knowledge is 
produced, or that from which knowledge arifes ? 

Gore. It is evident, Socrates, that it is that from which faith is pro- 
duced. 

Soc. The rhetorical art, therefore, as it feems, is the artificer of the 
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perfuafion which produces belief, and not of that which teaches refpecting 
the juft and unjuft. 

Gore. It is fo. 

Soc. A rhetorician, therefore, does not teach courts of juftice, and other 
numerous affemblies, refpe&ting things ju(t and unjuft, but only procures 
belief concerning thefe. For he, doubtlefs, is not able to teach fo great a 
multitude in a fhort time things of fuch great importance, 

Gorc. He, doubtlefs, is not. 

Soc. But come, let us fee what we fhould fay concerning the rhetorical 
art, For l, indeed, as yet, am not able to underftand what I fay. When an 
affembly, then, is held in a city, refpecting the choice of phyficians, or thip- 
wrights, or any other kind of artifts, does the rhetorician then do any thing 
elfe than refrain from giving his advice? For it is evident that, in each elec- 
tion, he who is the moft confummate artift ought to be chofen. Nor in 
confultations refpecting the building of walls, or the conftru&ion of ports or 
docks, will any other advice be attended to but that of architects, Nor, 
again, in the ele&ion of commanders, or any military order, in times of 
war, or in deliberations refpe&ting the capture of certain places, will rheto- 
ricians be confulted, but thofe that are fkilled in military affairs. Or how do 
you fay, Gorgias, refpecting things of this kind? For fince you fay that you 
are a rhetorician, and are able to make others rhetoricians, it is very proper 
to inquire of you about the things pertaining to your art. And believe that 
I (hall benefit you by a&ing in this manner. For, perhaps, fome one who 
is now within the houfe may wifh to become your difciple: and I nearly 
perceive a colle&ed multitude who, perhaps, are afhamed to interrogate you. 
Thefe, therefore, being interrogated by me, think that you alfo are afked by 
them, What would be the confequence, Gorgias, if we fhould aflociate with 
you? About what particulars fhall we be able to give advice to the city? 
Whether about the juft alone and the unjuft; or refpecting thofe things 
which Socrates juft now mentioned? Endeavour, therefore, to anfwer them. 

Gore. But I will endeavour, Socrates, clearly to unfold to you all the 
power of the rhetorical art. For you have beautifully led the way. For 
you doubtlefs know that thefe docks and walls of the Athenians, and the 
ftructure of the ports, were partly the confequence of the advice of Themit- 
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tocles, and partly of Pericles, but were not built from the advice of arti- 
ficers. 

Soc. Thefe things are faid, Gorgias, refpecting Themiftocles: but I my- 
felf heard Pericles when he gave us his advice refpecting the middle wall. 

Gore. And when an election is made refpe&ing the particulars of which 
you fpeak, you fee, Socrates, that rhetoricians are the perfons that give 
advice, and whoie opinion refpe&ting thefe things vanquifhes. 

Soc. Wondering, therefore, that this is the cafe, Gorgias, I fome time 
ago afked you, what the power of the rhetorical art is. For, while I confider 
it in this manner, it appears to me to be fomething divine with refpect to its 
magnitude. 

Gore. If you knew all, Socrates, you would find, as I may fay, that it 
compreheads under itfelf all powers. But of this I will give you a great ex- 
ample. For I have often, with my brother, and other phyficians, vifited cer- 
tain fick perfons, who were unwilling either to drink the medicine, or fuffer 
themfelves to be cut or burnt by the phyfician, in confequence of the inabi- 
lity of the phyfician to perfuade them; but thefe I have perfuaded by no 
other art than the rhetorical. Ifay further, that if a rhetorician and a phy- 
fician fhould in any city verbally contend with each other in a place of dif- 
putation, or any other affembly, which ought to be chofen in preference, a 
rhetorician or a phyfician, the decifion would by no means be given in favour 
of the phvfician, but of the rhetorician, if he was willing to be chofen. And 
if the rhetorician fhould contend with any other artift, he would perfuade 
his hearers that he ought to be chofen in preference to any other. For there 
is not any thing about which the rhetorician will not {peak more perfuafively 
to the multitude than any other artift. Such, therefore, and fo great is the 
power cf this art. Indeed, Socrates, the rhetorical art ought to be ufed like 
every other conteft. For in other contefts it is not proper for any one to 
ftrike, pierce, and flay his friends, becaufe he has learned to contend in box- 
ing, in the pancratium, and with arms, fo as to be fuperior both to friends 
and enemies. Nor, by Jupiter, if fome one going to the paleftra, whofe 
body is in a flourifhing condition, and becoming a pugilift, fhould afterwards 
ftrike his father and mother, orany other of his kindred or friends, it would 
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gymnaftics, and thofe who inftruct men to fight with arms. For they im- 
part thefe arts to their pupils, in order that they may ufe them juftly againft 
enemies, and thofe that injure others, defending themfelves, but not offering 
violence to others. But fuch a one, as I have juft mentioned, acting 
perverfely, does not rightly ernploy his ftrength and art. The teachers, 
therefore, are not bafe charaéters, nor is art to be blamed, nor is it to be 
confidered as on this account bafe: but I think thofe are to be confidered fo 
who do not ufe thefe arts properly. The fame may be faid of the rhetorical 
art. For a rhetorician is able to fpeak againít all men, and about every 
thing; fo that, in fhort, he can perfuade the multitude refpe&ting whatever he 
pleafes more than any other: but yet phyficians ought not to furter in our 
opinion, nor other artificers, becaufe this can be done by rhetoricians. But 
the rhetorical art, as well as that pertaining to conteft, is to be ufed juftly. 
In my opinion, however, if any one becoming a rhetorician acts unjuftly 
through this power and art, it is not proper to hate and cxpel from cities the 
teacher of rhetoric; for he imparts the knowledge of it for juft purpofes, but 
the other applies it to contrary purpofes. It is juft, therefore, to hate, banith, 
and flay him who does not ufe rhetoric properly, but not him by whom it 
is taught. 

Soc. I think, Gorgias, that you are fkilled in a multitude of arguments, 
and that you have perceived this in them, that it is not eafy for men to difí- 
folve their conference refpe&ting things of which they endeavour to difcourfe, 
by mutually defining, learning from others, and teaching themfelves: but 
that, if they contend about any thing, and the one fays that the other does 
not fpeak with rectitude or clearnefs, they are indignant, and think it is faid 
tarough envy of themfelves, and through a defire of victory, and not in con- 
fequence of exploring the thing propofed in the difputation: and that fome, 
indeed, depart in a fhameful manner, after they have reviled others, and’ 
fpoken and heard fuch things about themfelves as caufe thofe that are pre- 
fent to be indignant, that they have deigned to become auditors of fuch men 
as thefe. But on what account do I affert thefe things?  Becaufe you now 
appear to me to fpeak not altogether conformably to what you firft taid re- 
fpecting the rhetorical art. Iam afraid, therefore, to confute you, left vou 
thould think that I do not fpeak with an ardent defire that the thing itfelf 
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may become’ manifeft, but that my difcourfe is directed to you. If, there- 
fore, you are fuch a man as I am, I fhall willingly interrogate you; but if 
not, I fhall ceafe my interrogations. But among what kind of men do I 
rank? Among thoíe who are willingly confuted, if they do not {peak the 
truth, and who willingly confute others when they affert what is falfe; and 
who are not lefs pleafed when they are confuted than when they confute. 
For I confider the former to be as much a greater good than the latter, as 
for a man to liberate himfelf from the greateft evil rather than another. For 
I do not think that any evil happens to men of fuch a magnitude as falte 
opinion refpecting the things which are the fubject of our prefent difcourfe. 
If, therefore, you fay that you are a man of this kind, let us converíe; but 
if it appears to you that we ought to defift, let us bid farewell to our dif- 
cuffion, and diffolve the difcourfe. 

Gonsc. But indeed, Socrates, I profefs myfelf to be fucha man as you 
have mentioned. Perhaps, however, it is proper to attend to thofe that are 
prefent. For, fome time fince, before I came to you, I evinced many things 
to the perfons now prefent: and now, perhaps, if we difcourfe, we fhall ex- 
tend our difcuffion to a great length. Some attention, therefore, ought to 
be paid to the perfons prefent, left we fhould detain any of them, when at the 
lame time they with to do fomething elfe. 

Cur. Do but attend, Gorgias and Socrates, to the clamour of thefe men, 
who with to hear if you fay any thing. As to myfelf, therefore, I am not 
fo engaged, that, leaving thefe and the former diícourfes, I can do any thing 
better. 

Car. By the Gods, Cherepho, I alfo have been prefent at many confe- 
rences ; but I do not know that I was ever fo delighted as with the prefent 
difputation: fo that you will gratify me, fhould you be even willing to dif- 
courfe the whole day. 

Soc. But indeed, Callicles, nothing prevents, with refpect to myfelf, if 
Gorgias is willing. 

Gorce. After this, Socrates, it would be fhameful that I fhould not be wil- 
ling, efpecially as I have announced that any one might afk what he pleafed. 
But, if itis agreeable to thefe men, difcourfe, and afk any queftion you pleafe. 


Soc. Hear then, Gorgias, the particulars which 1 wondered at in the dif- 
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courfe which you juft now made. For, perhaps, what you faid is right, and 
I did not rightly apprehend you. Did you not fay that you could make any 
one a rhetorician, who was willing to be inftru&ted by you? 

Gona. I did. 

Soc. And, therefore, that you could enable him to fpeak in a perfuafive 
manner about every thing to the multitude, not by teaching but perfuading ? 

Gore. Entirely fo. 

Soc. You fay, therefore, that a rhetorician is more capable of perfuading 
with refpe& to what pertains to the health of the body, than a phyfician. 

Gore. I did fay that this was the cafe in a crowd. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, that which takes place in a crowd the fame as that 
which takes place among the ignorant? For, doubtlefs, among thofe endued 
with knowledge, the rhetorician will not be more capable of perfuading than 
the phyfician. 

Gonc. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. Will it not, therefore, follow, that if the rhetorician is more capable 
of perfuading than the phyfician, he will be more capable of perfuading than 
one endued with knowledge ? 

Gore. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And this, not being a phyfician? 

Gore. Yes. 

Soc. But he who is not a phyfician muft, doubtlefs, be ignorant of thofe 
things in which a phyfician is fkilled. 

Gore. It is evident. 

Soc. He, therefore, who is ignorant will be more capable of perfuading 
among the ignorant than he who is endued with knowledge, fince a rheto- 
rician is more capable of perfuading than a phyficiau. Does this happen to 
be the cafe, or any thing elfe ? 

Gore. In this inftance this happens to be the cafe. 

* Soc. Can the fame thing, therefore, be faid refpecting a rhetorician and 
the rhetorical art, in all the other arts? I mean, that the rhetorical art has 
no occafion to know how things themfelves are circumftanced, but that it 
difcovers a certain device of perfuafion, fo as that a rhetorician may appear 
to the ignorant to know more than thofe endued with knowledge. 

Gore. Is there not great facility in this, Socrates, that a man who has not 
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learned the other arts, but has learned this one, may become in no refpe& 
inferior to artificers ? 

Soc. Whether, from this being the cafe, a rhetorician is inferior, or not, 
to others, we will fhortly confider, if it contributes any thing to our difpu- 
tation. But let us now firft of all confider this: Whether a rhetorician is 
affected in the fame manner refpeting the juft and the unjuft, the bafe and 
the becoming, good and evil, as refpeéting that which pertains to health, and 
other things of which there are other arts: I meau, that he does not know 
wbat is good, or what is evil, what is becoming, or what is bafe, what is juft, 
or what is unjuft ; but is able to deviie perfuafion refpecting them, fo as 
among the ignorant to appear more knowing than one endued with know- 
ledge, at the fame time that he is himfelf ignorant? Or is it neceffary that 
he fhould know thefe? and is it requifite that he who is about to learn the 
rhetorical art fhould, when he comes to you, previoufly poffefs a knowledge 
of thefe? But if he does not, fhall we fay that you, who are a teacher.of 
rhetoric, will not inftru& fuch a one in any of thefe things (for it is not your 
province), but that you will caufe him to appear knowing in fuch particulars 
among the multitude, at the fame time that he is ignorant of them, and to 
feem to be a good man when he is not good? Or, in fhort, are you not able 
to teach him the rhetorical art, unlefs he previoufly knows the truth refpect- 
ing thefe things? Or how do fuch-like particulars take place, Gorgias? And, 
by Jupiter, as you juft now faid, unfold to me what the power is of the rhe- 
torical art. 

Gore. But I think, Socrates, that if fuch a one fhould happen to be igno- 
rant, he would learn thefe things from me, 

Soc. Granted: for you fpeak well. And if vou make any one a rhetori- 
cian, it is neceffary that he fhould know things juft and unjuft, either before 
he is under your tuition, or afterwards, in confequence of being inftruéted 
by you. 

Gore. Entirely fo. 

Soc. What then? Is he who learns things pertaining to building, tec- 
tonic, or not? 

Gore. He is. 

Soc. And is he, therefore, who learns things pertaining to mufic, a 
mufician? 
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Gore. Yes. 

Soc. And he who learns things pertaining to medicine, a phyfician? And 
fo, according to the fame reafoning, in other things, he who learns any 
thing is fuch as fcience renders its votaries. 

Gore. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Does it not, therefore, follow from this reafoning, «hat he who 
learns juft things is juft? 

Gore. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But does not he who is juft a& juftly ? 

Gore. Yes. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, neceffary that a rhetorician fhould be juft, and 
that he who is juft fhould be willing to act juftly ? 

Gora. It appears fo. 

Soc. A juft man, therefore, will never be willing to a& unjuitly. 

Gore. It is neceffary. 

Soc. But, from what has been faid, it is neceffary thata rhetorician fhould 
be juft. 

Gore. It is. 

Soc. A rhetorician, therefore, will never be willing to act unjuftly. 

Gore. It does not appear that he will. 

Soc. Do you remember, therefore, that you faid a little before, that the 
preceptors of youth ought not to be called to account, nor expelled from 
cities, if a pugilift does not ufe ina becoming manner the pugiliftic art, and 
a&s unjuftly? And that, in a fimilar manner, if a rhetorician unjuftly ufes 
the rhetoric art, the preceptor is not to be called to account, nor expelled 
from the city, but he who acts unjuftly, and does not properly ufe the rheto- 
rical art? Were thefe things faid, or not? 

Gonsc. They were faid. 

Soc. But now it appears that this verv fame rhetorician will never act 
unjuftly. Or does it not? 

Gore. It appears fo. 

Soc. And in the former part of our difcourfe, Gorgias, it was faid that the 
rhetorical art is.converfant with difcourfes, not thote refpecting the even and 
the odd, but thofe refpecting the juft and the unjuft. Was not this afferted ? 

Gore, It was. 
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Soc. I, therefore, in confequence of your afferting thefe things, thought 
that the rhetorical art could never be an unjuft thing, as it always difcourfes 
concerning juftice. But, fince a little after you faid that a rhetorician might 
ufe the rhetorical art unjuftly, I wondered at the affertion ; and thinking that 
what was faid did not accord with itfelf, I faid, that if you fhould think it a 
gain to be confuted, as it is 1n my opinion, then it would be worth while 
to difcourfe, but if not, we fhould bid farewell to difcuffion. Afterwards, 
however, while we were confidering, you feem to have again confeffed that 
it was impoffible a rhetorician could ufe the rhetorical art unjuftly, and be 
willing to do an injury. To determine, therefore, fufficiently, how thefe 
things take place, requires, by the dog, Gorgias, no brief difcuffion. 

Por. But what, Socrates? Do you really form fuch an opinion of the 
rhetorical art as you now fay? Or do you think Gorgias is afhamed that 
he has not acknowledged to you, that a rhetorician knows things juff, beau- 
tiful, and good, and that, if any one goes to him: who is ignorant of thefe 
things, he will inftruét him in them? From this confeffion, fomething con- 
trary will, perhaps, take place in the difcourfe. "This, however, is what you 
love, fince you lead interrogations to things of this kind. But what man do: 
you think will deny that he knows things juft, and teaches them to others? 
To bring the difcourfe, therefore, to things of this kind, is very ruftic.. 

Soc. O moft excellent Polus! we defignedly procure affociates and chil- 
dren, that when, through being advanced in years, we fall into error, you 
that are younger being prefent may correct our life both in words and deeds.. 
And now, if I and Gorgias err in any refpect in what we have afferted, do 
you who are prefent corre us: for it is juft fo to do. And I with you 
would retract any thing that has been granted, if it appears to you that it 
has not been properly admitted, if you only take care of one thing for me. 

Por. What is that ? 


Soc. That you would avoid in future prolixity of difcourfe, which at firft 
you attempted to ufe. 

Por. ‘But what, may I not be permitted to fpeak as much as I pleafe? 

Soc. O beft of men, you would be ufed very unworthily, if, having come 
to Athens, where liberty of fpeech is permitted more than in any part of 
Greece, you alone fhould here be deprived of this liberty. But, on the 
contrary, confider, if you fhould fpeak in a prolix manner, and be unwilling 
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to anfwer what is afked you, fhould not I be ufed unworthily, if it is not 
permitted me to depart, and not hear you? But if you are at all concerned 
for what has been faid, and wifh to correct it (as you juft now faid), then, 
retracting whatever you think fit, and alternately afking and being afked, 
confute in the fame manner as I and Gorgias. For, indeed, you fay that 
you know the fame things as Gorgias. Or do you not? 

Por. I do. 

Soc. Will not you, therefore, alío exhort any one to afk you whatever 
he pleafes, as knowing how to an{wer him ? 

Por. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And now you may do whichever of thefe you pleafe, viz, either afk 
or anfwer. 

Por. I fhall do fo. And do you anfwer me, Socrates. Since Gorgias 
appears to you to doubt refpeéting the rhetorical art, what do you fay he is? 

Soc. Do you afk me what his art is? 

Por. Ido. 

Soc. It does not appear to me to be any art, that I may fpeak the truth 
to you. 

Por. But what does the rhetorical art appear to you to be? 

Soc. A thing which you fay produces art, in the book which I juft now 
read. 

Por. What do you call this thing ? 

Soc. A certain fkill. 

Por. Does the rhetorical art, therefore, apppear to you to be fkill? 

Soc. To me it does, unlefs you fay otherwife. 

Por. But of what is it the fkill? 

Soc. Of procuring a certain grace and pleafure. 

Por. Does not the rhetorical art, therefore, appear to you to be a beau- 
tiful thing, fince it is capable of imparting delight to mankind? 

Soc. But what, O Polus? Have you already heard me faying what the 
rhetorical art is, that you after this afk me, if it does not appear to me to be 
a beautiful thing? 

Por. Have I not heard you fay that it is a certain fkill? 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, fince you honour gratification, to gratify 
me in a trifling thing? 
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Por. Iam. 

Soc. Afk me then now, whether cooking appears to me to be an art f 

Pot. I afk you then, what kind of an art is cooking ? 

Soc. Itis no art, Polus. 

Por. But tell me what it is. 

Soc. I fay, then, it is a certain fkill, 

Por. Inform me what fkill. 

Soc. I fay it is the fkill of procuring grace and pleafure, Polus. 

Por. But is cooking the fame as rhetoric? 

Soc. By no means, but a part of the fame ftudy. 

Por. Of what ftudy are you fpeaking? 

Soc. Left it fhould be too ruftic to fpeak the truth, I am averfe to fpeak, 
on account of Gorgias, left he fhould think that I deride his purfuit. But I 
do not know whether this is that rhetoric which Gorgias ftudies. For juft 
now, it was by no means apparent to us, from the difputation, what is his 
opinion. But that which I call rhetoric, is a part of a certain thing which 
does not rank among things becoming. 

Gonc. Tell me, Socrates, what this thing is; and do not be in the leaft 
afhamed becaufe I am prefent. 

Soc. This thing therefore, Gorgias, appears to me to be a certain ftudy, 
not of a technical nature, but belonging to a foul which fagacioufly conjec- 
tures, which is virile, and endued with a natural fkill of converfing with 
men. But I call the fummit of it adulation. It likewife appears to me that 
there are many other parts of this ftudy, and that one of thefe is cookery ; 
which, indeed, appears to be an art, but, according to my doctrine, is not an 
art, but fkill and exercife. I likewife call rhetoric a part of this ftudy, toge- 
ther with the fophiftic artifice, and that which pertains to the allurements of 
outward form, And thefe four parts belong to four things. If, therefore, 
Polus wifhes to inquire, let him ; for he has not yet heard what part of adu- 
lation I affert rhetoric to be: but he does not perceive that I have not yet an- 
iwered, and atks me if I do not think that rhetoric is beautiful. But I fhall 
not anfwer him, whether I think rhetoric is beautiful or bafe, till I have 
fiit or all anfwered what rhetoric is. For it will not be juft, Polus, to do 
otherwiie, But if vou with to hear, afk me what part of adulation I affert 
rhetoric to be. 
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Por. I afk, then, and do you anfwer me what part it is. 

Soc. Will you, therefore, underftand when I have an(wered? For rhe- 
toric, according to my do&rine, is an image of the politic part. 

Por. What then? Do you fay that it is fomething beautiful, or that it 
is fomething bafe ? 

Soc. I fay that it is fomething bafe: for I call things evil bafe; fince it 
is requifite I fhould anfwer you, as now knowing what I affert. 

Gora. By Jupiter, Socrates, but neither do I myfelf underftand what 
you fay. 

Soc. It islikely, Gorgias: for I do not yet fpeak any thing clearly. But 
Polus here is a young man and acute. 

Gorc. However, difmifs him; and inform me how it is you fay that rhe- 
toric is an image of the politic part. 

Soc. But I will endeavour to tell you what rhetoric appears to me to be. 
And if it is not what I affert it to be, let Polus here confute me. Do you 
not call body fomething, and likewife foul? 

Gonsc. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Do you not, therefore, think that there is a certain good habit of 
each of thefe ? 

Gonc. I do. 

Soc. But what? Is thisonly a habit which appears to-be good, but wbich 
is not in reality? As, for inftance, many appear to have their bodies in a 
good condition, when at the fame time no oue, except a phyfician, and 
iome one fkilled in gymnaftics, can eafily perceive that thefe are not ina 
good condition. 

Gorg. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. I fay that a thing of this kind takes place both in body and foul, 
which caufes both body and foul to appear to be in a good condition, when 
at the fame time they are not fo. 

Gonsc. Thefe things take place. 

Soc. But come, I will explain to you in a ftill clearer manner, if I am 
able, what I fay. As there are two things, I fay there are two arts: and 
one of them, which pertains to the foul, 1 call politic; but the other, belong- 
ing to the body, I cannot in like manner diftinguifh by one appellation. But 
fince the culture of the body is one, I call the two parts gymnaftic and me- 
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dicine. But in the politic art I eftabli(h legiflation, as correfponding to gym- 
naftic, and juftice as reciprocating with medicine. Thefe communicate 
with each other, as fubfifting about the fame thing, viz. medicine communi- 
cates with gymnaftic, and juftice with legiflation ; but at the fame time they 
differ in a certain refpe& from each other. But fince thefe are four, and 
always procure remedies, looking to that which is beft, one part of them 
curing the body, and the other the foul, the adulatory power perceiving this, 
1 do aot fay kuowing, but conjecturing it, in confequence of giving to itfelf 
a fourfold diftribution, and entering under each of the parts, it feigns itfelf 
to be that under which it enters. And it is not, indeed, in the leat con- 
cerned for that which is beft; but always, through that which is pleafant, 
hunts after follv, and deceives; fo as to appear to be of great worth. Cook- 
ery, therefore, enters under medicine, and feigns that it knows the beft ali- 
ment for the body. So that if a cook and a phyfician fhould contend with 
each other among boys, or among men as ftupid as boys, which of them 
poffeffed the knowledge of good and bad aliment, the phyfician would die 
through hunger. This, therefore, I call adulation ; and I fay, O Polus, that 
a thing of this kind is bafe. For this I fay to you, that it looks to the plea- 
fant without regarding that which is beft. But I do not call it an art, but 
fkill, becaufe it has no reafon by which it can fhow what the nature is of the 
things which it introduces ; fo that it is unable to tell the caufe of each. But 
J do not call that an art which is an irrational thing. If you are doubtful 
refpecting thete things, I am willing to give you a reafon for them. The 
adulation, therefore, pertaining to cookery is, as I have faid, placed under 
medicine ; but, after the fame manner, the artifice refpecting the allurements 
of outward form is placed under gymnaftic: and this artifice is productive 
of evil, is deceitful, ignoble, and illiberal, deceiving by figures and colours, 
by fmoothnets and the fenfes; 1o as to caufe thofe who attract to themfelves 
foreign beauty, to neglect that which is properly their own, and which is 
procured through gymnaftic. That I may not, therefore, be prolix, I with 
to tell you, after the manner of geometricians (for perhaps you can now 
follow me), that the artifice refpe&ing the allurements of outward form is 
to gymnaftic as cookery to medicine. Or rather thus, that the artifice re- 
fpe&ing the allurements of outward form is to gymnaflic as the fophiftic 
to the legiflative power: and that cookery is to medicine as rhetoric to 
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juftice. As I have faid, they are thus diftinguifhed by nature : but as fophifts 
and rhetoricians are proximate to each other, they are mingled in the fame, 
and about the fame things, and do not poffefs any thing by which they can 
benefit themfelves, or be benefited by other men. For, if the foul did not 
prefide over the body, but the body over itfelf, and cookery and medicine 
were not confidered and judged of by the foul, but the body itfelf judged, 
eftimating things by its own gratifications; then, friend Polus, that doctrine of 
Anaxagoras would abundantly take place, (for you are fkilled iu thefe things, ) 
viz. that all things would be mingled together in the fame, things falubrious, 
medicinal, and pertaining to cookery, fubfifting undiftinguifhed from each 
other. You have heard, therefore, what I affert rhetoric to be, viz. that 
it is a thing reciprocating with cookery in the foul, as that in the body. 
Perhaps, therefore, I have acted abfurdly, fince, not permitting you to ute 
prolixity of difcourfe, I myfelf have made a long oration. I deferve however 
to be pardoned : for, if I had fpoken with brevity, you would not have under- 
ftood me, nor have been able to make any ufe of my aníwer to you, but 
would have required an expofition, If, therefore, when you anfwer, I in: 
my turn am not able to reply, do you alfo extend your difcourfe: but, if I 
can, fuffer me to reply ; for it is juft. And now,.if you can make any ufe of 
this anfwer, do fo. 

Por. What then do you fay? Does rhetoric appear to you to be adula- - 
tion ? 

Soc. I faid, indeed, that it was a part of adulation. But cannot you 
remember, Polus, though fo young? What then will you do when vou. 
become advanced in years? 

Por. Do, therefore, good rhetoricians appear to you to be confidered in . 
the fame place as vile flatterers in cities ? 

Soc. Do you propofe this as a queftion, or as the beginning of a certain 
difcourfe? 

Por. As a queftion. 

Soc. They do not then appear to me to be confidered in.the fame place 
as vile flatterers in cities. 

Por. How not zo be confidered? Are they not able to accomplifh the. 
greateft things in cities ? 

SOG. 
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Soe. They are not, if you allow that to be endued with power is good to 
him who is endued with it. 

Por. But this indeed I do fay. 

Soc. Rhetoricians, therefore, appear to me to poffefs the leaft power of 
all men in cities. 

Por. But what, do they not like tyrants flay, take away poffeffions, and 
banifh from cities whomever they pleafe ? 

Soc. By the dog, Polus, I am doubtful with refpe& to each of the things 
faid by you, whether you affert thefe things yourfelf, and exhibit your own 
opinion, or interrogate me. 

Por. But I interrogate you. 

Soc. Be it fo, my friend. But do you not afk me two things at once? 

Por. How two things? 

Soc. Did you not juft now fay, that rhetoricians like tyrants flew whom- 
ever they pleafed, deprived them of their poffeffions, and expelled them from 
cities ? 

Por. I did. 

Soc. I therefore fay to you that thefe are two queítions, and I fhall give 
you an anfwer to both. For I fay, Polus, that rhetoricians and tyrants 
poffefs the leait power of all men, in cities, as I juft now faid. For, in fhort, 
they accomplifh nothing which they wifh to accomplifh ; and yet they do 
that which appears to them to be beft. 

Por. Is not this, therefore, to poffefs the power of accomplifhing great 
things? 

Soc. It is not, as favs Polus. 

Por. Do | fay not? On the contrary, I fay it is. 

Soc. By Jupiter, not you. For you faid that to be able to do great things 
is good to him who poffeffes this power. 

Por. And I now fay fo. 

Soc. Do you think, therefore, it is a good thing, if any one void of 
intelleét does that which appears to him to be beft? And do you call this 
the ability of accomplifhing fomething great? 

Por. Not I. 

Soc. Will you not,. therefore, evince that rhetoricians are endued with 
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intellect, and, confuting me, fhow that rhetoric is an art, and not adulation ? 
For, if you do not confute me, rhetoricians and tyrants, who do in cities 
whatever they pleafe, will not by fo doing obtain any thing good. But 
power is, as you fay, good; though, for a man to do without intelle& what- 
ever he pleafes, you alfo have acknowledged to be evil. Or have you not? 

Por. I have. 

Soc. How then can rhetoricians or tyrants be able to accomplifh any 
thing great in cities, unlefs Polus evinces, againft Socrates, that they do what- 
ever they pleafe? 

Por. Is it poffible any one can fpeak fo abfurdly? 

Soc. I do not fay that they accomplifh what they wifh: but confute me 1 
you can. 

Por. Did you not juft now acknowledge, that they accompliíhed things 
which appeared to them to be beft? 

Soc. And l now acknowledge this. 

Por. Do they not, therefore, do that which they wifh to do? 

Soc. I fay they do not. 

Por. But do they do that which they think fit? 

Soc. I fay thev do. 

Por. You fpeak importunately and unnaturally. 

Soc. Do not accufe me, moit excellent Polus, that I may fpeak to you 
in your own way ; but, if you are capable of interrogating me any further, 
evince in what it is I am deceived ; but if not, do you vourfelf anfwer. 

Por. But I am willing to anfwer, that I may alfo know what you fay. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do men appear to you to wifh this, which 
every individual accomplifhes, or that for the fake of which they accomplith 
this which they accomplifh ? As for inftance, whether do thofe who take 
medicines from a phyfician appear to you to wifh this which they do, viz. 
to drink the medicine, and fuffer pain; or do they wifh to be well, for the 
fake of which they take the medicine? 

Por. They doubtlefs wifh to be well, for the fake of which they drink 
the medicine. i 

Soc. Does not the like happen to navigators, and to thofe who are engaged 
in other employments, viz. that the object of their wifhes is not that which 
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each of them does (for who would with to fail, to encounter dangers, and to 
be entangled with a multiplicity of affairs ?) ; but, in my opinion, the object 
of their wifhes is that for the fake of which they venture on the fea, viz. to 
acquire riches. For they fail for the fake of wealth. 

Por. Entirely fo. 

Soc. In like manner, with refpe&t to all other things, he who does any 
thing for the fake of fome particular thing does not with this which he 
does, but that for the fake of which he does it. 

Por. It is fo. 

Soc. Is there any thing, therefore, in the whole of exiftence, which is 
neither good nor evil? Or is there a medium between theíe, which is 
neither good nor evil? 

Por. It is abundantly neceflary, Socrates, that there fhould. 

Soc. Do you not, therefore, fay that wifdom and health, riches, and other 
things of this kind, are good, but the contraries of thefe evil? 

Por. I do. 

Soc. But do you fay that things which are neither good nor evil are of 
fuch a kind, that they fometimes partake of good, fometimes of evil, and 
fometimes of neither ; fuch as to fit, to run, to walk, and to fail; aud again, 
luch things as ftones, wood, and other things of this kind? Are not thefe 
the things which you fpeak of? Or do vou denominate other certain things 
neither good nor evil? 

Por. I do not: but thefe are the things. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do men, when they a&, accomplith thefe things 
which fubfift as media, for the fake of things good, or things good for the 
lake of thefe media? 

Por. Doubtlefs, the media for the fake of things good. 

Soc. Purfuing good, therefore, we both walk when we walk, thinking it 
is better fo to do; and, on the contrary, we ftand when we fland, for the fake 
of the fame good. Or is it not fo? 

Por. it is. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, when we flay, or banifh or deprive any one - 
of his poffeffions, think that it is better for us to do thefe things than not to 
do them? 
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Por. Entirely fo. 
Soc. Thofe, therefore, that do all thefe things do them for the fake of good. 


Por. I fay fo. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, grant, that we do not with thofe things which 
we do for the fake of fomething, but that for the fake of which we do thefe 
things? 

Por. We efpecially admit this. 

Soc. We do not, therefore, fimply wifh to flay, exterminate, or deprive 
any one of his poffeffions; but if thefe things are ufeful we wifh to do them, 
but by no means if they are noxious. For we defire good things, as you fay, 
but not fuch as are neither good nor evil, nor yet fuch as are evil. Do I, 
therefore, Polus, appear to you to fpeak the truth, or not? Why do vou not 
anfwer? 

Por. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. Does it not follow, therefore, if we aflent to thefe things, that if any 
one flays, exterminates from a city, or takes away the poffeffions of another, 
whether he is a tyrant or a rhetorician, thinking that it is better for him fo 
to do, though it is worfe,— does it not follow, that in fo doing he actsin a 
manner which to him feems fit? 

Por. Yes. 

Soc. Does he, therefore, do the things which he wifhes to do, if thefe 
things are evil? Why do you not anfwer? 

Por. But he does not appear to me to do the things which he wifhes. 

Soc. Will, therefore, a man of this kind be able to accomplifh great 
things in a city, if to be able to accomplifh great things is fomething good, 
according to your confeffion ? 

Por. He will not. 

Soc. I therefore faid true, when I faid that a man might do that in a 
city which feemed fit to him, and yet not be able to accomplifh great things, 
nor do that which he wifhed to do. 

Por. As if, Socrates, you would not admit, that it is poffible for you to do 
what you pleafe in a city, rather than that it is not poffible, and that you 
would not be envious when you faw any one flaying or taking away the 
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Soc. Do you fpeak juftly or unjuftly ? 

Por. Whichever of thefe he may do, is he not in each of thefe actions to 
be envied ? 

Soc. Good words, I befeech you, Polus. 

Por. But why? 

Soc. Becaufe it is not proper, either to envy thofe that are not to be 
envied, or the unhappy; but they ought to be pitied. 

Por. But what? Does this appear to you to be the cafe refpeéting the 
men of whom I {peak ? 

Soc. Undoubtedly. 

Por. Does he, therefore, who juftly flays any one whom he thinks fit, 
appear to you to be miserable, and an object of pity ? 

Soc. He does not to me, indeed ; nor does he appear to me to be an 
obje& of envy. 

Por. Did you: nct juft now fay that he was miferable ? 

Soc. I faid, my friend, that he was miferable who flew another unjuftly, 
atid that, befides this, he was to be pitied; but that he who flew another 
juftly was not to be envied. 

Por. He indeed who dies unjuftly is an object of pitv, and is mife- 
rable. 

Soc. But lefs fo, Polus, than he who flays another ; and lefs than he who 
dies juftly. 

Por. How fo, Socrates? 

Soc. Thus: becaufe to do an injury is the greateft of evils, 

Por. But is this really the greateft of evils? Is it not a greater evil to 
fuffer an injury ? 

Soc. By no means. 

Por. Would you, therefore, rather be injured than do an injury ? 

Soc. 1 fhould rather indeed have no concern with either of thefe, But if 
it were neceffary that I fhould either do an injury, or be injured, I fhould 
choofe the latter in preference to the former. 

Por. Would you not, therefore, receive the power of a tyrant? 

Soc. 1 would not, if you fay that to tyrannize is what I fay it is, 

Por. But I fay it is that which I juft now mentioned, viz, for a man to 
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do in a city whatever he pleafes; to flay or banifh any one, and do every 
thing according to his own opinion. 

Soc. O bleffed man, attend to what I fay. Ifin a crowded forum, taking 
a dagger under my arm, I fhould fay to you, O Polus, a certain wonderful 
power and tyranny has juft now fallen to my lot: for, if it appears to me 
that any one of thefe men whom you fee ought immediately to die, he dies; 
and if it appears to me that any one of them ought to lofe his head, he is 
immediately beheaced; or if his garment fhould be torn afunder, it is im- 
mediately torn. Such mighty power do I poflefs in this city. If, therefore, 
in confequence of your not believing me, I fhould fhow you the dagger, 
perhaps on feeing it you would fay: After this manner, Socrates, all men 
are capable of effecting great things, fince thus armed you may burn any 
houfe that you pleafe, all the docks and three-banked galleys of the Athe- 
nians, together with all their fhips as well public as private. But this is not 
to poflefs the ability of effe&ing great things,—I mean, for a man to do 
whatever he pleafes. Or does it appear to you that it is? 

Por. It does not after this manner. 

Soc. Can you, therefore, tell me why you blame a power of this kind ? 

Por. I can. 

Soc. Tell me then. 

Por. Becaufe it is neceffary that he who acts in this manner fhould be 
punifhed. e 

Soc. But is not the being punifhed an evil? 

Por. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will it not; therefore, O wonderful man, again appear to you, on 
the contrary, that to be able to accomplifh great things is good, if acting in 
a ufeful manner follows him who does what he pleafes? And this, as it 
appears, is to be able to effect great things: but the contrary to this is 
evil, and the ability of accomplifhing {mall things. But let us alfo confider 
this. Have we not acknowledged that it is fometimes better to do the 
things which we juft now fpoke of, viz. to flay, exterminate, and deprive men 
of their poffeffions, and fometimes not? 

Por. Entirely fo. 

Soc. This then, as it appears, is acknowledged both by you and me. 


Por. It is. 
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Soc. When, then, do you fay it is better to do thefe things! Inform me 
what boundary you eftablifh. 

Por. Aníwer yourfelf, Socrates, to this queftion, 

Soc. I fay therefore, Polus, if it is more agreeable to you to hear it from 
me, that it 1s better when any one does thefe things juftly, but worfe when 
he does them unjuftly. 

Por. It is difficult to confute you, Socrates ; but may not even a boy con- 
vince you that you do not fpeak the truth ? 

Soc. I fhall give the boy, therefore, great thanks, and I fhall be equally 
thankful to vou if you can confute me, and liberate me from my nugacity. 
But be not weary in benefiting a man who is your friend, but confute me. 

Por. But, Socrates, there is no occafion to confute you by antient exam- 
ples. For thofe things which happened lately, and even but yefterday, are 
fufficient to convince you, and to fhow that many unjuft men are happy. 

Soc. Who are thefe? 

Por. Do you not fee Archelaus here, the fon of Perdiccas, governing Ma- 
cedonia ? 

Soc. If I do not, at leaft I hear fo. 

Por. Does he, therefore, appear to you to be happy or miferable ? 

Soc. I do not know, Polus: for I have not yet affociated with the man. 

Port. What then? if you affociated with him, would you know this? And 
would you not otherwife immediately know that he is happy? 

Soc. I fhould not, by Jupiter. 

Pot. It is evident then, Socrates, you would fay, that neither do you know 
that the great king! is happy. 

Soc. And I fhould fay the truth. For I do not know how he is affected 
with refpe& to difcipline and juftice., 

Por. But what? Is all felicity placed in this? 

Soc. As I fay, it is, Polus. For I fay that a worthy and good man and 
woman are happy ; but fuch as are unjuft and bafe, miferable. 

Por. This Archelaus, therefore, according to your do@rine, is miferable. 

Soc. If, my friend, he is unjuft. 

Por, But how is it poffible he fhould not be unjuft, to whom nothing of 


* i. e. The king of Perfia. 
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the government which he now pofleffes belongs? as he was born of a woman 
who was the flave of Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas ; who according to 
juftice was himfelf the flave of Alcetas; aud, if he had been willing to act 
juftly, would have ferved Alcetas in the capacity of a flave ; aud thus, accord- 
ing to your doctrine, would have been happy. But now he is become mife- 
rable in a wonderfu] degree, fince he has committed the greateft injuries. 
For, in the firit place, fending for his mafter and uncle, as if he would reftore 
the government which Perdiccas had taken from him, and entertaining and 
intoxicating both him, and his fon Alexander, who was his uncle, and 
nearly his equal in age, he afterwards hurled them into a cart, and, caufing 
them to be taken away by night, deftroyed both of them by cutting their 
throats, And though he has committed thefe injuries, he is ignorant that he 
is become moft miferable, and does not repent of his conduct. But, a little 
after, he was unwilling to nurture and reftore the government to his bro- 
ther, the legitimate fon of Perdiccas, a boy of about feven years of age, and 
who had a ju(t right to the government, though by fo doing he would have 
been happy: but hurling the vouth into a well, and there fuffocating him, 
he told his mother Cleopatra that he fell into the well and died, through 
purfuing a goofe. This man, therefore, as having acted the moft unjuftly of 
all in Macedonia, is the moft miferable, and not the moft bleffed, of all the 
Macedonians, And, perhaps, every one of the Athenians, beginning from 
you, would rather be any other of the Macedonians than Archelaus. 

Soc. In the beginning of our conference, Polus, I praifed you, becaufe you 
appeared to me to be well inftructed in rhetoric, but to have neglected the 
art of difcourfe. And now, without relating any thing further, this is a dit- 
courfe by which even a boy might convince me. And, as you think, I am 
now convicted, by this narration, of having faid that he who ats unjuftly is 
not happy. But whence, good man? For, indeed, I did not grant vou any 
of the particulars which you mention. 

Por. You are not willing to grant them. For the thing appears to you 
as ] fay. 

Soc. O bleffed man! For you endeavour to confute me in a rhetorical 
manner, like thofe who in courts of juftice are thought to confute. For 
there fome appear to confute others, when they procure many refpectable 


witneffes of what they fay ; but he who oppotes them procures one certain 
witnets, 
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witnefs, or none at all. But this mode of confutation is of no worth with 
reípe& to truth. For fometimes falfe witnefs may be given againft a man, 
by many men of great reputation. And now, refpecting what you fay, 
nearly all Athenians and ftrangers accord with you in thefe things. And if 
you were willing to procure witneffes againft me to prove that I do not 
{peak the truth, Nicias, the fon of Niceratus, and his brothers with him, 
would teftify for you, by whom there are tripods placed in an orderly fuc- 
ceffion in the temple of Bacchus. Or, if you wifh it, Ariftocrates the fon of 
Scellius, of whom there is that beautiful offering in the Pythian temple. Or 
again, if you wifh it, the whole family of Pericles, or any other family, that 
you may think proper to choofe out of this city, will teftify for vou. But J, 
who am but one, do not affent to you. For youdo not force me, but, pro- 
curing many falfe witneffes againft me, vou endeavour to eje& me from my 
poffeffions and the truth. But I, unlefs I can procure you being one, to tef- 
tify the truth of what I fay, fhall think that I have not accomplifhed any 
thing worthy to be mentioned refpecting the things which are the fubje& of 
our difcourfe. Nor fhall I think that you have accomplifhed any thing, 
unlefs I being one, alone teftify for you, and all thofe others are difmiffed by 
you. This, therefore, is a certain mode of confutation, as you and many 
others think: but there is alfo another mode, which 1 on the contrary adopt. 
Comparing, therefore, thefe with each other, we will confider whether they 
differ in any refpect from each other. For the fubjects of our controverfy 
are not altogether trifling ; but they are nearly fomethino the knowledge of 
which is moft beautiful, but not to know it moft bafe. For the fummit 
of thefe things is to know, or to be ignorant, who is happy, and who is not, 
As, for inftance, in the firft place, refpecting that which is the fubje& of our 
prefent difcourfe, you think that a man can be bleffed who ads unjuflly and 
is unjuft ; fince you are of opinion that Archelaus is, indeed, unjuft, but 
happy. For, unlefs you fay to the contrary, we muft confider you as think- 
ing in this manner. 

Por. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But I fay that this is impoffible. And this one thing is the fubje& 
of our controverfy. Be it fo then. But will he- who acts unjuftly be happy 
if he is juftly punithed ? 


Por. In the fmalleft degree; fince he-wonld thus be moft miferable. 
Soc. 
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Soc. If, therefore, he who acts unjuftly happens not to be punifhed, ac- 
cording to your opinion he is happy. 


Por. So I fay. 
Soc. But, according to my opinion, Polus, he who aéts unjuftly, and ts 


unjuft, is miferable. And, indeed, he is more miferable if, when acting uu- 
juftly, he is not juftly punifhed; but he is lefs miferable if he is punifhed, 
and juftice is infli€ted on him both by Gods and men. 

Por. You endeavour, Socrates, to affert wonderful things. 

Soc. And I fhall alfo endeavour, my affociate, to make you fay the fame 
things as I do: for I confider you asa friend. Now, therefore, the things 
about which we differ are thefe. But do you alfoconfider. I have already 
faid in fome former part of our difcourfe, that to do an injury is worfe thau 


to be injured. 

Por. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But you fay thatitis worfe to be injured. 

Por. I do. 

Soc. And I fay that thofe who do an injury are miferable ; and I am Con- 
futed by you. 

Por. You are fo, by Jupiter. 

Soc. As you think, Polus. 

Pox. And perhaps I think the truth. 

Soc. But, on the contrary, you think that thofe who act unjuftly are 
happy, if they efcape punifhment. 


Por. Entirely fo. 
Soc. But I fay that they are moft miferable: and that thofe who fuffer 


punifhment for acting unjuftly are lefs miferable. Are you willing to con- 
fute this alfo ? 

PoL. Butit is more difficult to confute this than that, Socrates. 

Soc. By no means, Polus: but it is impoffible that this fhould be the cafe, 
For that which is true can never be confuted. 

Por. How do you fay? If a man aéting unjuftly is detected in attempt- 
ing to acquire abfolute power by ftratagem, and in confequence of being 
detected is put on the rack, is caftrated, and has his eyes burnt ; and after 
he has fuffered many other mighty and all-various torments, fees his wife 


and children fuffering the fame, and at laft is either crucified, or incrufted 
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with pitch ; will he be more happy, than if, having efcaped punifhment, he 
obtains defpotic power, and pafles through life ruling in the city, doing 
whatever he pleafes, and envied, and accounted happy, both by his citizens 
and ftrangers? Do you fay that thefe things cannot be confuted ? 

Soc. You terrify, and do not confute us, generous Polus: but juft now 
you teftifed for us. At the fame time remind me of a {mall particular, 
whether you fay that fuch a one endeavours to gain abíolute power un- 
juftly ? 

Por. I do. 

Soc. By no means, therefore, will either of thefe be more happy, neither 
he who has unjuftly obtained the tyranny, nor he who is punifhed. For, of 
two that are miferable, one cannot be more happy than the other ; but he is 
the more miferable of the two who efcapes punifhment, and obtains the ty- 
rannv, Why do you laugh at this, Polus? Is this another fpecies of con- 
futation, to laugh when any one afferts fomething, and not confute him? 

Por. Do you not think you are confuted, Socrates, when you fay fuch 
things as no man would fay? For only afk any man if he would. 

Soc. O Polus, I am not among the number of politicians, And laft year, 
when I happened to be elected to the office of a fenator, in confequence of 
my tribe poffeffing the chief authority, and it was requifite I fhould give fen- 
tence, I excited laughter, through not knowing how to give fentence. Do 
not, therefore, now order me to pafs fentence on thofe who are prefent. But 
if you have no better modes of confutation than thefe (as I jut now faid), 
allign to me a part of the difcourfe, and make trial of that mode of confuta- 
tion which I think ought to be adopted. For I know how to procure one 
witnefs of what I fay, viz. him with whom I difcourfe; but I bid farewell to 
the multitude. And I know how to decide with one perfon, but I do not 
difcourfe with the multitude. See, therefore, whether you are willing to give 
me my part in the argument, by anfwering to the interrogations, For I 
think that you and I, and other men, are of opinion, that to do an injury is 
worfe than to be injured ; and not to fuffer, than to fuffer punifhment. 

Por. But J, on the contrary, think that neither myielf nor any other man 
is of this opinion. For would you rather be injured than do an injury? 

Soc. Yes; and fo would you, and all other men. 

Por. Very far from it : for neither I, nor you, norany other, would fay fo. 


Soc. 
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Soc. Will you not, therefore, anfwer? 

Por. By all means, For I am anxious to know what you will fay. 

Soc. Tell me then, that you may know, asif I afked you from the begin- 
ning: Whether does it appear to you, Polus, worte to do an injury, or to be 
injured ? 

Por. It appears to me it is worfe to be injured. 

Soc. But which is the more bafe? ‘Todo, or to fuffer, an injury? An- 
{wer me. 

Por. To do an injury. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, worfe, fince it is more bafe? 

Por. By no means. 

Soc. I underftand. You do not think, as it feems, that the beautiful and 
the good are the fame, and likewife the evil and the bate. 

Por. I do not. 

Soc. But what will you fay to this? Do you not call all beautiful things, 
fuch as bodies, colours, figures,. founds, and purfuits, beautiful, without 
looking to any thing elfe? As, for inftance, in the firft place, with refpect to 
beautiful bodies, do you not fay that they are beautiful, either according to 
their ufefulnefs to that particular thing to which each is ufeful, or according 
to a certain pleafure, if the view of them gratifies the beholders? Have you 
any thing elfe befides this to fay, refpecting the beauty of body ? 

Por. I have not. 

Soc. Do you not, therefore, denominate other things beautiful after this 
manner, fuch as figures and colours, either through a certain pleafure, or 
utility, or through both? 

Por. I do. 

Soc. And do you not in a fimilar manner denominate founds, and every 
thing pertaining to mufic ? 

Por. Yes. 

Soc. And further ftill, things which pertain to laws and purfuits are cer» 
tainly not beautiful, unlefs they are either advantageous or plealant, or both. 

Por. It does not appear to me that they are. 

Soc. And does not the beauty of difciplines fubfift in a fimilar manner? 

Por. Entirely fo. And now, Socrates, you.define beautifully, fince you 
define the beautiful by pleafure and good. 

3D2 Soc, 
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Soc. Muft not, therefore, the bafe be defined by the contrary, viz. by pain 
and evil ? 


Por. Neceffarily fo. 


Soc. When, therefore, of two beautiful things, one is more beautiful than 
the other, or when fome other thing tranícends in beauty either one or both 
of thefe, it muft be more beautiful either through pleafure, or advantage, 
or both. 

Por. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And when, of two things, one is more bafe, it muft be more bafe 
through tranfcending either in pain or evil. Or is not this neceffary ? 

Por, Entirely fo. 

Soc. But, in the firft place, let us confider whether to do an injury fur- 
paffes in pain the being injured; and whether thofe fuffer greater pain that 
injure, than thofe that are injured. 

Por. This is by no means the cafe, Socrates. 

Soc. The former, therefore, does not tranfcend the latter in pain. 

Por. Certainly not. 

Soc. Will it not therefore follow, that, if it does not tranfcend in pain, it 
will no longer tranfcend in both ? 

Por. It does not appear that this will be the cafe. 

Soc. Mutt it not, therefore, tranfcend in the other ? 

Por. Yes. 

Soc. In evil? 

Por. So it appears. 

Soc. Will it not therefore follow, that to do an injury, fince it tranfcends 
un evil, is worfe than to be injured ? 

Por. Evidently fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, fomething elfe were not admitted by the multitude of 
mankind, and by you formerly, it would follow that to do an injury is worfe 
than to be injured. 

Por. It would. 

Soc. Now, however, it appears to be worfe. 

Por. So it feems. 

Soc. Would you, therefore, admit that which is worfe and more bafe, 
rather than that which is lefs fo? Do not hefitate to anfwer, Polus (for you 

| will 
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will not be injured by fo doing), but anfwer generoufly, committing your- 
felf to difcourfe as to a phyfician ; and either admit or reject what I atk. 

Por. But I fhould not, Socrates, prefer that which is worfe and more bafe 
to that which is lefs fo. 

Soc. But would any other man? 

Por. It does not appear to me that he would, according to this reafoniug. 

Soc. I therefore {poke the truth when I afferted, that neither I, nor you, 
nor any other man, would rather do an injury than be injured ; for it would 
be worfe to do fo. 

Por. So it appears. 

Soc. Do you not therefore fee, Polus, that, when argument is compared with 
argument, they do not in any refpe& accord? But all others affent to you, 
except myfelf. However, you, who are only one, are fufficient for my pur- 
pofe, both in affenting and teftifying; and I, while I afk your opinion alone, 
bid farewell to others. And thus is this affair circumitanced with refpe& to 
us, But, after this, let us confider that which was the occahon of doubt to 
us in the fecond place, viz. whether it is the greateft of evils for him to be 
punifhed who acts unjuftly, as you think, or whether it is not a greater evil 
not to be punifhed in this cafe, as I, on the contrary, think. But let us con- 
fider this affair in the following manner: Do you call it the fame thing for 
him to fuffer punifhment who has acted unjuftly, and to be juftly punifhed ? 

Por. I do. 

Soc. Can you therefore deny that all juft things are beautiful, fo far as. 
they are juft? Confider the affair, and anfwer me. 

Pot. It appears to me that they are, Socrates. 

Soc. Confider alío this: When a man performs any thing, muft there 
not neceffarily be fomething which is paffive to him asan agent? 

Por. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. Does it, therefore, fuffer that which the agent performs, and. of thc 
fame kind as that which he performs? But my meaning is this: If any one 
ftrikes, is it not neceffary that fomething fhould be ftruck ? 

Por. It is neceflary. 

Soc. And if he who ftrikes, ftrikes vehemently and fwiftly, muft not that 
which is ftruck be in the fame manner ftruck ? 

Por. Yes. 

9 Scc, 
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Soc. A paffion, therefore, of fuch a kind is in that which is ftruck, as the 
ftriker produces. | 

Por. Entirely fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, any one burns, is it not neceffary that fomething fhould 
be burned? 

Por. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And if he burns vehemently, or fo as to caufe pain, muft not that 
which is burned be burned in fuch a manner as he who burns burns? 

Por. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And will not the fame reafoning take place if any one cuts? For 
fomething will be cut. 

Por. Yes. 

Soc. And if the cut is great or deep, or attended with pain, that which is 
cut will be cut with fuch a cleft as the cutter cuts. 

Por. It appears fo. 

Soc. Tn fhort, fee if you grant what I juft now faid refpecting all things, 
viz. that fuch as the agent produces, fuch does the patient fuffer. 

Por. I do grant it. 

Soc. Thefe things, therefore, being admitted, whether is the being pu- 
nifhed, to fuffer, or to do fomething? S 

Por. Neceffarily, Socrates, it is to fuffer fomething. 

Soc. Mutt it not, therefore, be by fome agent? 

Por. Undoubtedly. And by him who punifhes. 

Soc. But does not he who rightly punifhes, punifh juftly ? 

Por. Yes. 

Soc. Does he act juftly, or not, by fo doing? 

Por. Juftly. 

Soc. Muft not, therefore, he who is punifhed, in confequence of being 
punifhed, fuffer juftly ? 2 

Por. It appears fo. 

Soc. But is it not acknowledged that juft things are beautiful ? 

Por. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Of thefe, therefore, the one do i 
fuffers, that which is beautiful. DE ACE dE dale 

Por. Yes. 

Soc. 
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Soc. But if things are beautiful, are they not alío good? For they are 
either pleafant or ufeful. 

Por. It is neceffary they fhould. 

Soc. He therefore who is punifhed fuffers that which is good. 

Por. It appears fo. 

Soc. He is benefited, therefore. 

Por. Yes. 

Soc. Does it not, therefore, follow (as I underftand advantage), that the 
foul becomes better if it is puniíhed juftly ? 

Por. It is probable. 

Soc. 'The foul, therefore, of him who is punifhed is liberated from vice. 

Por. It is. 

Soc. And hence it is liberated from the greateft evil. But confider thus: 
In the acquifition of wealth, do you perceive any other human evil thats 
poverty ? 

Por. No other. 

Soc. But what, in the conftitution of the body? do you call imbecility, 
difeafe, deformity, and things of this kind, evils, or not? 

Por. I do. 

Soc. Do you think, therefore, that in the foul alfo there is a certain 
depravity ? 

Por. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Do you not then call this injuftice, ignorance, timidity, and the 
like? 

Por. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Since, therefore, riches, body, and foul, are three things, will you not 
fay that there are three depravities, want, difeafe, injuftice ? 

Por. Yes. 

Soc. Which, therefore, of thefe depravities is the moft bafe? Is it not 
injuftice, and, in fhort, the depravity of the foul ? 

Por. Very much fo. 

Soc. But, if it is moft bafe, is it not alfo the worft ? 

Por. How do you fay, Socrates? 

Soc. Thus. That which is moft bafe is always fo either by procuring 

the 
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the greateft pain, or injury, or both, from what has been previoufly acknow- 
ledged by us. 

Por. Efpecially fo. 

Soc. But is it not at prefent acknowledged by us, that injuftice, and the 
whole depravity of the foul, are moft bafe? 

Por. It is. 

Soc. Are not thefe, therefore, either moft troublefome, and moft bafe, 
through tranfcending in moleftation, or from the injury which attends them, 
or from both? 

Por. It is neceffary. 

Soc. Is therefore to be unjuft, intemperate, timid, and unlearned, the 
caufe of greater pain than to be poor and difeafed ? 

Por. It does not appear to me, Socrates, to be fo, from what has been 
faid. 

Soc. Another depravity of the foul, therefore, tranfcending in a certain 
mighty detriment, and wonderful evil, is the moit bafe of all things; fince, 
according to your affertion, it is not fo, from tran{cending in pain. 

Por. So it appears. 

Soc. But, indeed, that which tranfcends in the greateft of all detriments 
muft be the greateft evil of all things. 

Por. It muft. 

Soc. Injuftice, therefore, intemperance, and the other depravity of the 
foul, are each of them the greateft evil of all things. 

Por. So it appears. 

Soc. What is the art, therefore, which liberates from poverty? Is it not 
that which procures money? 

Por. Yes. 

Soc. But what is that art which liberates from difeafe? Is it not the 
medicinal? 

Por. Neceffarily 1o. 

Soc. And what is that which liberates from depravity and injuftice? If 
you cannot anfwer this queftion with the like facility, confider thus: 
Whither, and to whom, do we condu& thofe that are difeafed in body ? 

Por. To phyficians, Socrates. 

; Soc. 
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Soc. But whither do we condu& thofe who a& unjuftly, and live intem- 
perately ? 

Por. You fay, to the judges. 

Soc. And is it not, therefore, that they may be punifhed ? 

Por. I fay fo. 

Soc. Do not then thofe that punifh rightly punifh by employing a certain 
juftice? 

Por. It is evident they do. 

Soc. The art, therefore, which procures money liberates from poverty ; 
the medicinal art, from difeafe; and punifhment, from intemperance and 
injuftice. 

Por. So it appears. 

Soc. Which, therefore, of thefe do you confider as the moft beautiful ? 

Por. Of what things are you {peaking ? 

Soc. Of the art of procuring money, the medicinal art, and punifhment, 

Por. Punifhment, Socrates, excells by far. 

Soc. Does it not, therefore, again produce either abundant pleafure, 
or advantage, or both, fince it is the moft beautiful ? 

Por. Yes. 

Soc. Is it, therefore, pleafant to be cured by a phyfician? and do thofe 
who are cured rejoice ? 

Por. It does not appear to me that they do. 

Soc. But it is beneficial to be cured. Is it not? 

Pou. Yes. 

Soc. For it liberates from a great evil: fo that it is advantageous to 
endure pain, and be well. 

Por. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Will the man, therefore, who is cured by a phyfician be thus moft 
happy with refpect to his body, or ought this to be faid of him who has 
never been difeafed ? 

Por. Evidently of him who has never been difeafed. 

Soc. For, as it feems, a liberation from difeafe would not be felicity ; 


but, on the contrary, this is to be afferted of the non-poffeffion of it from 
the firft. 


Por. It is fo. 
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Soc. But what? Which of two men is the more miferable, he who is 
difeafed in body, or he who is difeafed in foul? He who is cured by a phy- 
fician, and liberated from difeafe, or he who is not cured, and is difeafed ? 

Por. He who is not cured, as it appears to me. 

Soc. Will it not, therefore, follow, that to fuffer punifhment will be 
a liberation from the greateft of evils, depravity ? 

Por. It will. 

Soc. For punifhment produces a found mind, makes men more juft, aud 
becomes the medicine of depravity. 

Por. It does. 

Soc. He, therefore, is moft happy who poffeffes no vice in his foul, fince 
this appears to be the greateít of evils. 

Por. It is evident. 

Soc. But he doubtlefs ranks in the fecond degree of felicity, who is 
liberated from vice. 

Por. It is likely. 

Soc. But this is the man who is admonifhed, reproved, and who fuffers. 
punifhment. 

Por. He is. 

Soc. He, therefore, lives in the worft manner who poffeffes injuftice, and 
is not liberated from it. 

Por. It appears fo. 

Soc, Is not, therefore, fuch a one, a man who, having committed the 
greateft injuries, and employing the greateft injuftice, caufes it to come to 
pafs, that he is neither admonifhed, nor reftrained in his condu&, nor 
punifhed ; juft as you faid was the cafe with Archelaus, and other tyrants,, 
rhetoricians, and powerful noblemen? 

Por. It feems fo. 

Soc. Por the conduct of thefe, O beft of men, is nearly juft as if fome 
one afflided with the greateft difeafes fhould prevent the phyficians from. 
inflicting on him the punifhment of his bodily maladies, fearing as if he 
were a child to be burned and cut, becaufe thefe operations are attended. 
with pain, Or does it not appear fo to you ? 

Por. It does. 

Soc.. And this through being ignorant, as it feems, of the nature of health, 

and 
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and the virtue of the body. For, from what has been now acknowledged 
by us, thofe who efcape punifhment, Polus, appear to do fomething of this 
kind; viz. they look to the pain attending punifhment, but are blind to its 
utility; and are ignorant how much more miferable it is to dwell with a 
foul not healthy, but corrupt, unjuft and impious, than to have the body 
difeafed. Hence they do every thing that they may efcape punifhment, but 
are not liberated from the greateft evil; and procure for themfelves riches 
and friends, and the ability of {peaking in the moft perfuafive manner. But 
if we have affented to the truth, Polus, do you perceive what confequences 
follow from our difcourfe? Or are you willing that we fhould collect them ? 

PoL. I am, if agreeable to you. 

Soc. Does it, therefore, happen that injuftice and to act unjuftly are the 
greateft evil? 

Por. It appears fo. 

Soc. And it likewife appears that to fuffer punifhment is a liberation from 
this evil. 

Por. It does appear. 

Soc. But not to fuffer punifhment is a continuance of the evil, 

Por. Yes. 

Soc. To a& unjuftly, therefore, ranks in the fecond degree of evils, as to 
magnitude; but, when acting unjuftly, not to fuffer punifhment is naturally 
the greateft and the firft of all evils. 

Por. lt is likely. 

Soc. Are we not, therefore, my friend, dubious about this thing? you 
confidering Archelaus as happy, who commits the greateft injuftice, and fuffers 
no punifhment ; but I on the contrary thinking, that whether it is Arche- 
laus, or any other man whatever, who when ating unjuftly is not punifhed, 
it is proper that {uch a one fhould furpafs in mifery other men; and that 
always he who does an injury fhould be more wretched than he who is injured, 
and he who efcapes than he who fuffers punifhment. Are not thefe the 
things which were faid by me? 

Por. Yes. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, fhown that thefe affertions are true? 

Por. It appears fo. 

Soc. Be it fo. If thefe things then are true, l'olus, what is the great 
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utility of rhetoric? For, from what has been now affented to by us, every 
one ought efpecially to guard himfelf from acting unjuftly, as that through 
which he will poffefs a fufficiency of evil. Is it not fo? 

Por. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But if any man acts unjuftly himfelf, or fome one committed to his 
care, he ought willingly to betake himfelf thither, where with the utmoft ce- 
lerity he may be punifhed by a judge, juft as if he was haftening to a phyfi- 
cian ; left, the difeafe of injuftice becoming inveterate, it fhould render the 
foul infincere and incurable. Or how muft we fay, Polus, if the things be- 
fore acknowledged by us remain? Is it not neceffary that thefe things fhould 
after this manner accord with thofe, but not in any other wav? 

Por. For what elfe can we fay, Socrates ? 

Soc. For the purpofe, therefore, of apologizing, either for our own in- 
Juftice, or that of our parents, or affociates, or children, or country, rhetoric 
affords. us, Polus, no utility. Unlefs, on the contrary, any one apprehends 
that he ought efpecially to accufe himfelf, and afterwards his domeftic affo- 
ciates, and any other of his friends, whom he may find a&ing unjuftly ; and 
that condu& of this kind ought not to be concealed, but fhould be led forth 
-into light, that he by whom it is committed may be punifhed, and reftored 
to health. Likewife, that he fhould compel both himfelf and others to lay 
afide fear, and with his eyes fhut, and in a virile manner, deliver himfelf up, 
as to a phyfician, to be cut and burnt, purfuing the good and the beautiful, 
without paying any regard to pain: delivering himfelf to be beaten, if he 
has acted in fuch a manner as to deferve this.chaftifement ; and in like man- 
ner to bonds, to fines, to exile, and even to death ; being the firft accufer of 
himfelf, and all his familiars, without fparing either himfelf or them, but 
employing rhetoric for this very purpofe ; that, the crimes becoming manifeft, 
they may be liberated from the greateft of evils, injuftice. Shall we fpeak in 
this manner, Polus, or not? 

Por. Thefe things appear to rae, Socrates, to be abíurd; but, from what 
has been before faid, they will, perhaps, be affented. to by you. 

Soc. Muft not, therefore, either thofe objections be folved, or thefe things 
neceffarily follow ? 

PoL. This, indeed, muft be the cafe. 

Soc. But again, let us transfer the affair to the contrary fide, if it is requifite 
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that any one fhould act bafelv, whether he is an enemy, or fome other perfon, 
only admitting that he is not injured by an enemy; for this is to be guarded 
againft. If, then, an enemy injures another, we fhould endeavour by all 
poffible means, both bv actions and words, that he may not be punifhed, nor 
brought before a judge: but, if he is brought before him, we fhould dev ite 
fome method by which he may efcape, and not fuffer punifhment. And if 
this enemy has by force taken away a great quantity of gold, he fhould not 
reftore it, but, poffeffing, {pend it on himfelf and his affociates in an uujuft and 
impious manner. Likewife, if he acts in fuch a manner as to deferve death, 
we fhould be careful that he does not die at any time, but, that being a de- 
praved character, he may be immortal ; but, as this is not poffible, that he may 
live being fuch for an extended period of time. Rhetoric, Polus, appears 
to me to be ufeful for purpofes of this kind; fince to him who has no inten- 
tion to act unjuftly, its utility, if it has any, is not, in my opinion, great: for 
it certainly has not at all appeared in the former part of our difcourfe.. 

Car. Inform me, Cherepho,. does Socrates affert thefe things ferioufly, 
or in jeft? 

CugR. He appears to me, Callicles, to jeft in a tranfcendent degree: but 
there is nothing like afking him. 

Car. There is not, by the Gods ! and I defire to do it, Tell me, Socrates, 
whether we-muft fay that you are now in earneft, or in.jeft? For, if you are 
in earneft, and thefe things which you fay are true, is not our human life fub- 
verted, and are not all our actions, as it feems,.contrary to what they ought 
to be? 

Soc. If there were not a certain paffion which, remaining the fame, is 
different in different men, but fome one of us fhould fuffer a. certain paffion 
different from others, it would not be eafy. for fuch a one to exhibit his awn 
paffion to another. 1 {peak in this manner from.confidering, that I and you 
now happen to fuffer the fame thing; for, being two, we each of us love 
two things :: I, indeed, Alcibiades the fon of Clinias,. and Philofophv ; aud 
you likewife two, the Athenian people, and Demus the fon of Pyrilampes. 
I: continually, therefore, perceive you, though you are fkilful, unable to con- 
tradict the objects of your love, however they may oppole you, and in what- 
ever manner they. may affert a thing to take place; but you are changed by 
them upwards and downwards, For, in the convention, if, when you fav anv 
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thing, the Athenian people fays it is not fo, —changing your own opinion, you 
{peak conformably to theirs: and you are affected in the fame manner towards 
the beautiful fon of Pyrilampes; for you cannot oppofe the withes and difcourfes 
of the objects of your love. So that, if any one, in confequence of what you 
fay being the effe& of compulfion through thefe, fhould wonder at its abfur- 
dity, perhaps you would fay to him, if you wifhed to fpeak the truth, that 
unlefs fome one caufes the objects of your love to defift from fuch affertions, 
neither can you defit from them. Think, therefore, that it is proper to hear 
other things of this kind from me; and do not wonder that I fpeak in this 
manner; but caufe Philofophy, the obje& of my love, to defit from fuch 
affertions. For fhe fays, my friend, what you now hear from me; and fhe 
is much lefs infane than the other obje&t of my love. For Clinicus, here, fays 
different things at different times; but the affertions of Philofophy are always 
the fame. But fhe fays things which will now caufe you to wonder: you 
have, however, been prefent at her difcourfes. Either, therefore, confute 
her for what I juft now faid, and evince, that to a& unjuftly, and when acting 
unjuftly not to fuffer punifhment, is not the extremity of all evils : or, if you 
fuffer this to remain unconfuted, then, by the dog, one of the deities of the 
Egyptians, Callicles will not accord with you, O Callicles, but will diffent 
from you through the whole of life: though I think, O beft of men, that it 
is better for my lyre to be unharmonized and diffonant, and the choir of 
which I might be the leader (for many men do not affent to but oppofe what 
I fay), than that 1, being one, fhould be diffonant with and contradi& my- 
felf. 

Car. You appear, Socrates, to employ a juvenile audacity in your dif- 
courles, as being in reality a popular orator: and now you affert thefe things 
in a popular manner, fuffering that fame paffion of Polus, which he accufed 
Gorgias of fuffering from you. For he faid that Gorgias, when afked by 
you, whether if any one ignorant of things juft, and willing to learn 
rhetoric, fhould come to him, he would teach him, was afhamed, and 
faid that he would teach him ; and this becaufe men are accuftomed to be 
indignant if any one denies a thing of this kind. Through this conceffion, 
Gorgias was compelled to contradi& himfelf. But you were delighted with 
this very circumftance; for which he then very properly, as it appeared to 
me, derided you. And now he again fuffers the very fame thing. But I, 
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indeed, do not praife Polus for granting you, that to do an injury is more bafe 
than to be injured. For, from this conceffion, he being impeded by you in 
his difcourfe, had not any thing further to fay, being afhamed to mention 
what he thought. For you in reality, Socrates, lead to thefe troublefome aud 
popular affertions, while you profefs to be in fearch of truth ; affertions which 
are not naturally, but only legally beautiful. For thefe for the moft part are 
contrary to each other, viz. nature and law. If any one, therefore, is 
afhamed, and dares not fay what he thinks, he is compelled to contradict 
himfelf. But you, perceiving this fubtle artifice, act fraudulently in difcourfes. 
For, if any one afferts that things which are according to nature are accord- 
ing to law, you privately afk him, if things which belong to nature belong 
to law; as in the prefent difputation refpecting doing an injury and being 
injured, when Polus fpoke of that which is more bafe according to nature, 
you purfued that which is more bafe according to law. For, by nature, every 
thing is more bafe which is worfe, as to be injured; but, by law, it is worfe 
todoaninjury. For to be injured is not the paffion of a man, but of fome 
flave, to whom to die is better than to live; and who, being injured and dif- 
graced, is incapable of defending either himíelf or any other perfon com- 
mitted to his care. But I think that thofe who eftablifh laws are imbecil 
men, and the multitude. Hence they eftablifh laws with a view to them- 
felves aud their own advantage, and make fome things laudable, and others 
blamable, with the fame intention. They likewife terrify fuch men as are 
more robu(t, and who are able to poffefs more than others, by afferting that 
to furpafs others in pofleffions is bafe and unjuít ; and that to endeavour to: 
poffefs more than others is to act unjuftly. For, in my opinion, thefe men 
are fatisfied with poffeffing an equal portion, in confequence of being of a 
more abject nature. Hence, to endeavour to poffefs more than the. multi-- 
tude is, according to law, unjuft and bafe; and they call this committing an 
injury. But l think nature herfelf evinces, that the better fhould poffefs . 
more than the worfe, and the more powerful than the more imbecil. But 
fhe manifefts in many places, both in other animals,.and in whole cities and 
families of men, that the juft fhould be eftablifhed in fuch a manner, as that 
the more excellent may rule over, and poffefs more than, the le(s excellent, 
For, with what kind of juftice did Xerxes war upon Greece? or his father 
on the. Scythiaus? or ten thoufand other things of this kind which might be 
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adduced? But I think that they do thefe things according to the nature of 
the juft, and indeed, by Jupiter, according to the law of nature; not, per- 
haps, according to that law which we eftablifh, while we fafhion the beft and 
moft robuft of our fellow-citizens, receiving them from their childhood like 
lions, and enflaving them by incantations and faícination ; at the fame 
time afferting that the equal ought to be preferved, and that this is beautiful 
and juft. But, in my opinion, if there fhould be any man found with fufficient 
firength of mind,—fuch a one, fhaking off thefe things, and breaking them 
in pieces, abandoning and trampling upon your writings, magical allure- 
ments, incantations, and laws contrary to nature, will, by rebelling, from 
being a flave, appear to be our mafter ; and in this cafe, that which is juft 
according to nature will fhine forth. It appears to me that Pindar alfo 
evinces the truth of what I affert, in the verfes in which he fays, that ** Law 
is the king of all mortals and immortals; and that he does that which is moft 
jutt violently, and with a moft lofty hand, And this, he adds, I infer from the 
deeds of Hercules, who drove away the oxen of Geryon unbought'." He 
nearly {peaks in this manner; for I do not perfectly remember the vertes. 
He fays then, that Hercules drove away the oxen of Geryon, without having 
either purchafed them, or received them as a gift; as if this was naturally 
juft, that oxen, and all other poffeffions, when the property of the worfe and 
inferior, fhould yield to the better and more excellent. Such then is the 
truth of the cafe: but you will know that it is fo, if, difmiffing philofophy, 
vou betake youríelf to greater things. For philofophy, Socrates, is an ele- 
gant thing, if any one moderately meddles with it in his youth; but, if he is 
converfant with it more than is becoming, it corrupts the man, For, if he is 
naturally of a good difpofition, and philofophizes at an advanced period of 
life, he muft neceffarily become un{killed in all things in which he ought to 
be {killed, who defigns to be a worthy, good, and illuftrious man. For thefe 
men are unfkilled in the laws of the city, and in thofe arguments which he 
ought to ufe, who is converfant with the compacts of men, both in public and 
private. They are likewife entirely unfkilled in human pleatures and defires, 
and, in fhort, in the manners of men. When, therefore, they engage in any 
private or political undertaking, they become ridiculous. Juft as, in my opi- 


1 Thefe words are cited from fome one of the loft writings of Pindar. 
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nion, politicians are ridiculous when they meddle with your difputations and 
arguments, For that faying of Euripides here takes place: ** Every one 
fhines in this, and to this haftens ; confuming the greater part of the day, in 
order that he may become better than himfelf 7," But that in which a man 
is inferior he avoids and flanders; and praifes that in which he excells, 
through his benevolence towards himfelf, thinking that after this manner he 
praifes himfelf. But I think it is moft right to partake of both thefe. Of 
philofophy, indeed, it is beautiful to participate, fo far as pertains to diíci- 
pline, nor is it bafe for any one to philofophize while he is a youth : but it is 
a ridiculous thing, Socrates, for a man {till to philofophize when he is ad- 
vanced in years. And I own myfelf fimilarly affe&ed towards thofe who 
philofophize, as to thofe who ftammer and íport. For when I fee a boy 
whom it yet becomes to diícourfe, thus ftammering and engaged in play, I 
rejoice, and his condu& appears to me to be elegant and liberal, and fuch as 
is proper to the age of a boy. But when I hear a little boy difcourfing with 
perfpicuity, it appears to me to be an unpleafant circumftance, offends my 
ears, and is, in my opinion, an illiberal thing. And when any one hears a 
man ftammering, or fees him engaged in play, he appears to be ridiculous, 
unmanly, and deferving chaftifement. 1 therefore am affected in the fame 
manner towards thofe who phi|ofophize. For, when I fee philofophy in a 
young man, I am delighted, and it appears to me becoming, and I confider 
the young man as liberal; but when I find a youth not philofophizing, fuch 
a one appears to me illiberal, and who will never think himfelf worthy of 
any beautiful or generous thing. But when I behold a man advanced in years, 
yet philofophizing, and not liberated from philofophy, fuch a one, Socrates, 
appears to me to require chaftifement. For to this man, as I juft now faid, 
it happens that he becomes effeminate, though born with the beft difpofition, 
in confequence of his avoiding the middle of the citv, and the forum, in 
which, as the poet fays, men become greatly illuftrious ; and that, concealing 
himfelf from the public view, he paffes the remainder of his life with three 
or four lads, muttering in a corner; but he never utters any thing liberal, 
great, and fufficient. But I, Socrates, am affected in an equitable and friendly 
manner towards you. For it feems that the fame thing now happens to me 


! Thefe verfes are taken from the Antiope of Euripides, and are edited by Barnes among the 
fragments of that tragedy. 
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which happened to Zethus towards Amphion in Euripides, whom I have 
already mentioned; fince it occurs to me to fay to you what he faid to his 
brother : that you neglect, Socrates, what you ought to attend to, and deftroy 
the generous nature of vour foul, by adorning it with a certain juvenile form; 
and that in confultations pertaining to juftice you do not fpeak with recti- 
tude, nor apprehend what is probable and perfuafive, nor confult for others 
in a ftrenuous manner. Though, friend Socrates, (do not be angry with me, 
for I fpeak to you with benevolence,) does it not appear to you fhameful, 
that any one fhould be affected in fuch a manner as I think you are, and 
others who always make great advances in philofophy? For now, if fome 
one arrefting you, or any other, fhould lead you to prifon, afferting that you 
had acted unjuftly, when you had not, you know you would not be able in 
any refpeét to benefit yourfelf ; but, being feized with a giddinefs, you would 
yawn, and not have any thing to fay: and that afcending to a court of juftice, 
and meeting with an accufer perfectly vile and bafe, you would die, if he 
wifhed to punifh you with death. And indeed, Socrates, how can that art 
poffeís any wifdom, which, when poffef(ed by a man of a naturally good dif- 
pofition, renders him worfe, and neither able to affift himíelf, nor preferve 
either himfelf or any other from the greateft dangers, but caufes him to be 
plundered by enemies of all his poffeffions, and live in the city devoid of 
honour? Indeed (if I may fpeak in a more ruftic manner), it may be al- 
lowable to flap the face of fuch a man with impunity. But, good man, be 
perfuaded by me, and defift from confuting. Cultivate an elegant know- 
ledge of things, and employ vourfelf in ftudies which will caufe you to ap- 
pear wife, leaving to others thefe graceful fubtilties, whether it is proper to 
call them deliriums, or mere trifles, 


** Which leave you nothing but an empty houfe :” 


and emulating, not thofe men who are able to confute fuch trifling things as 
thefe, but thofe with whom there are polleffions, renown, and many other 
goods. 

Soc. If, Callicles, I fhould happen to have a golden foul, do you not 
think I fhould gladly find one of thofe ftones by which they try gold, parti- 
cularly if it was one of the beft fort; to which if 1 fhould introduce my fou], 
and it fhould acknowledge to me my foul was well cultivated, fhould I not 
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then well know that I was fufficiently good, and that it was not neceffary 
any further trial fhould be made of me? 

CAL. Why do you afk this, Socrates ? 

Soc. I will now tell you. I think that I, in meeting with you, met witha 
gain of this kind. 


Car. Why fo? 


Soc. I well know that you agree with me in thofe opinions which: my foul 
entertains of certain particulars, and that you acknowledge them to be true. 
For I perceive that he who intends fufficiently to explore, whether the foul 
lives uprightly or not, ought to poffefs three things, all which you poffefs, viz. 
{cience, benevolence, and freedom of fpeech. For I meet with many who 
are not able to make trial of me, through not being wife as you are ; but 
others are wife, indeed, but are unwilling to fpeak the truth to me, becaufe 
they are not concerned about me as you are, But thefe two guefts, Gorgias 
and Polus, are indeed wife, and my friends, but are deficient in freedom of 
fpeech, and are more bafhful than is becoming. For how fhould it be other- 
wife? fince they are fo very bafhful that each dares to contradi& himfelf, 
before many men, and this too about things of the greateft confequence. But 
you poffefs all thefe requifites, which others have not. And you are both well 
inftru&ted, as many of the Athenians affirm, and are benevolent to me. I 
will tell you what argument I ufe. I know that you four, Callicles, mutu- 
ally partake of wifdom, viz. you, and Tifander the Aphidnan *, Andron the 
fon of Androtion, and Nauficydes the Cholargean. I likewife once heard 
you deliberating how far wifdom is to be exercifed : and I know that this 
opinion prevailed among you, that we fhould not ftrenuoufly endeavour to 
philofophize with accuracy ; but you admonifhed each other to be cautious, 
left, through being more wife than is proper, you fhould be corrupted with- 
out perceiving it. Since, therefore, I hear you giving me the very fame ad- 
vice as you gave your moft intimate affociates, it is to me a fufficient argu- 
ment, that you are truly benevolent to ime. And befides this, that you can 
ufe freedom of fpeech, and not be afhamed, both you yourfelf fay, and the 
oration, which you a little before made, teítifies. But the cafe is this: If, in 
the things which are now difcuffed by us, you in any particular confent with 


* Aphidnz and Cholarges were two Attic villages. 
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me, this may be confidered as fufficiently explored by you and me, and as no 
longer requiring any further examination. For you would never have 
affented to fucha thing, either through a defe& of wifdom, or too much 
bafhfulnefs. Nor yet, again, would you have affented in order to deceive 
me: for you are, as you acknowledge, my friend. In reality, therefore, 
your and my affent has now its true end. But the confideration, Callicles, of 
thofe things refpecting which you reproved me, is of all things the moft beau- 
tiful, viz. what kind of perfon a man ought to be, what he ought to ftudy, 
and how far he fhould ftudy, both when an elderly and a young man. For, 
with refpect to myfelf, if there is any thing pertaining to my life in which I 
do not act rightly, I well know that I do not voluntarily err, but that this 
happens through my ignorance. Do you, therefore, as you began to admo- 
nifh me, not defift, but fufficiently fhow me what this is which I ought to 
ftudy, and after what manner I may accomplifh it. And if you find me now 
affenting to vou, but afterwards not acting conformably to the conceffions 
which I have made, then contider me as perfeétly indolent : and in this cafe, 
as beinga man of no worth, you fhould afterwards no longer admonifh me. 
But, refuming the fubje& from the beginning, inform me how you and Pindaz 
fay, that it is naturally juft for the more excellent to take away by force the 
poffeffions of the lefs excellent, and for the better to rule over the worfe, and 
poffets more than the depraved. Do you fay that the juft is any thing elfe; 
than this? Ordo I rightly remember? 

CAL. Thefe things I then faid, and I now fay. 

Soc. Rut whether do you call the fame thing better and more excel- 
lent? For I could not then underftand what you faid: whether you call 
the ftronger the more excellent, and fay it is requifite that the more imbecil: 
fhould liften.to the more ftrong ; juft as you then appeared to fhow me, that. 
great invaded {mall cities, according to natural juftice, becante they are more 
excellent and trong; (as if the more excellent, the ftronger, and-the better, 
were the fame ;) or is it poffible that a thing can be better, and at the fame. 
time inferior and more imbecil? and that it can be more excellent, and at. 
the fame time more depraved? or is there the fame definition of the better 
and the moreexcellent? Define this for me clearly, whether the more exe- 
cellent, the better, and the more ftrong, are the fame, or different ? 

Car. But I clearly fay to you, that they. are the fame.. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Are not, therefore, the multitude naturally more excellent than one 
perfon ; fince they eftablifh laws for one, as you juft now faid ? 

Car. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. The laws, therefore, of the multitude are the laws of fuch as are 
more excellent, 

Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Are they not then the laws of fuch as are better? For the more ex- 
cellent are, according to your aflertion, far better. 

Car. Yes. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, the legal inftitutions of thefe naturally beautiful, 
fince thofe who eftablifh them are more excellent ? 

Car. I fay fo. 

Soc. Do not, therefore, the multitude think (as you juft now faid) that 
it is juft to poffefs the equal, and that it is more bafe to do an injury than: 
to be injured? Are thefe things fo, or not? And here take care that you 
are not caught through bafhfulnefs. Do the multitude, or not, think that 
to.poffefs the equal,. but not more than others, is juft? and that it is more 
bafe to do an injury than to be injured? Do not deny me an anfwer to this,. 
Callicles; that, if you affent to me, I may be confirmed in my opinion by 
you, as being a man whofe affent is fufficient to the clear knowledge of a 
thing. 

CaL. The multitude, then, do think in this manner. 

Soc. Not by law therefore only is it more baíe to do an injury than to 
be injured, or juft to have equality of poffeffions, but likewife according to 
nature. So that you appear not.to have {poken the truth above, nor to have 
rightly accufed me, in faying that law and nature are contrary to each other ;. 
which I alfo perceiving, I have acted fraudulently in my difcourfe with vou,. 
by leading him to law, who fays a thing is according to nature; and to na-- 
ture, who fays a thing is according to law. 

CAL. This man will not ceafe to trifle. Tell me, Socrates, .are you not 
afhamed, at your time of life, to hunt after names, and, if any one errs in a. 
word, to make it an unexpected gain? For, did vou:think I faid any thing. 
elfe than that the more excellent were better ?. Did I not fome time fince tell 
you, that I confidered the better and the more excellent as the fame? Or. 


did you fuppofe I faid, that ifa crowd of flaves, and all. forts of men of no 
worth,, 
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worth, except perhaps they might poffefs bodily ftrength, fhould be colle&ed 
together, and eftablifh certain things, that thefe would be legal inftitutions ? 

Soc. Be it fo, moft wife Callicles: do you mean as you fay? 

Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But I, O divine man, fome time fince conje&tured that you faid 
fomething better than this; and therefore I afked you, defiring clearly to 
know what you faid. For you doubtlefs do not think that two are better 
than one, nor that your flaves are better than you becaufe they are ftronger. 
But again from the beginning tell me who thofe are which you fay are 
better, when at the fame time they are not ftronger. And, O wonderful man, 
previoufly inftruét me in a milder manner, that I may not leave you. 

Car. You fpeak ironically, Socrates. 

Soc. By Zethus, Callicles, your familiar, you have now faid many things 
ironically tome. But come, tell me who you fay are better. 

CAL. Thofe that are more worthy. 

Soc. You fee, therefore, that you yourfelf mention names, but evince 
nothing. Will you not tell me whether you fay that the better and more 
excellent are more prudent, or that this is the cafe with certain others? 
Car. But, by Jupiter, I fay that thefe are more prudent, and very much 
fo. ; 

Soc. Often, therefore, according to your affertion, one wife man is better 
than ten thoufand men that are unwife; and it is proper that he fhould 
govern, but the others be governed, and that the governor fhould poffefs 
more than the governed. For you appear to me to wifh to fay this 
(for Ido not hunt after words), if one man is more excellent than ten 
thoufand. 

Cav. But thefe are the things which I fay. For I am of opinion that 
this is the juft according to nature, viz. that he who is better and more 
prudent thould rule over and poffefs more than fuch as are depraved. 

Soc. I attend to what you fay. But what will you again now fay? If 
we, who are many, were crowded together in the fame place as at prefent, 
and abundance of food and drink was placed for us in common, but we 
were men of all-various defcriptions, fome of us being ftrong, and others 
weak, and one of us fhould happen to be more fkilful refpe&ing thefe 
things, as being a phyfician, but at the fame time fhould be (as is likely) 
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ftronger than fome, and weaker than others,——would not this man, fince he 
excells us in prudence, be better and more excellent with refpect fo thefe 
things? 

Cat, Entirely fo. 

Soc. Ought he, therefore, to have more of this food than us, becaufe he 
is better? Or is it proper that in governing he fhould diftribute all things ; 
but that, in confuming and ufing them for his own body, he fhould not poffefs 
more than others, unlefs with detriment to himfelf? But that he fhould 
poífefs more than fome, and lefs than others. But if he is the moft imbecil 
of all, then he who is beft fhould poflefs the lea(t of al], Is it not fo, O 
good man ? 

CAL. You fpeak of meat and drink, and phyficians, and trifles; but I do 
not {peak of thefe. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do you fay that a more prudent is a better man ? 
Do you fay fo, or not? 

Car. I do. 

Soc. And do you not fay that he who is better than others ought not to 
poffefs more than others ? 

Car. He ought not to poffefs more of meat and drink, 

Soc. I underftand you. But perhaps he ought of clothes: and it will 
be proper that he who is moft fkilled in weaving fhould have the largeft 
garment, and fhould walk about invefted with garments more numerous and 
more beautiful than thofe of others. 

Cat. What kind of garments do you mean? 

Soc. But with refpe& to fhoes, indeed, it is requifite that he who is more 
prudent than others, and is the beft of men, fhould have more of them than 
others. Anda fhoemaker perhaps ought to walk with the largeft fhoes on 
his feet, and to have them in the greateft abundance. 

Car. About what kind of fhoes do you talk in this trifling manner? 

Soc. Dut if you will not affert fuch things as thefe, perhaps you will 
the following: for inftance, perhaps it will be requifite that a hufbandman 
who in cultivating the land is a prudent, worthy and good man, fhould 
poffefs more feeds than others, and fow them more abundantly in his own 
ground. 

CAL. 
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Car. How you always fay the fame things, Socrates! 

Soc. Not only the fame things, Callicles, but likewife refpecting the fame 
things. 

Car, Sincerely, by the Gods, you are always {peaking about fhoemakers, 
fullers, cooks, and phyficians, as if thefe were the fubje& of our difcourfe. 

Soc. Will not you, therefore, tell me, what the things are of which he 
who is better and more prudent than others, by poffeffing more than others, 
poffeffes juftly? Or will you neither endure me fuggefting, nor fpeak 
yourfelf? 

CaL. But I faid fome time fince what thefe particulars are. And in the 
firt place, I do not call thofe that are better than others fhoemakers, or 
cooks, but thofe who are {killed in the affairs of a city, foas to know after 
what manner it will be well inhabited, and who are not only prudent but 
likewife brave, able to accomplifh what they conceive to be beft, aud are not 
wearied through effeminacy of foul. 

Soc. You m moft excellent Callicles, that you and I do not reafon 
about the fame things. For you fay that I always affert the fame things ; 
and I, on the contrary, that you never fay the fame things about the fame. 
But at one time you define the better and more excellent to be the ftronger, 
but at another time thofe that are more prudent: and now again you 
come with fomething elfe; for certain perfons that are braver are faid by 
you to be better and more excellent characters. But, O good man, tell me 
at length, who you fay thofe better and more excellent characters are, and 
&bout what they are converfant. 

Car. But I have faid that they are fuch as.are prudent and brave, with 
refpe& to the affairs of a city. For it is fit that thefe fhould govern cities: 
and this is the juft, that thefe fhould have more than others, the governors 
than the governed. 

Soc. But what of thefe governors confidered with refpe& to themfelves? 
Ought they to have more, as governors, or as governed? 

Car. How do you fay? 

Soc. I {peak of every one as governing himfelf. Or is there no occafion 
for a man to govern himfelf, but only others? 

CaL. What do you mean by a man governing himfelf? 

Soc. 
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Soc. Nothing various, but juft as the vulgar call a man who is temperate, 
and mafter of himfelf, one that governs his pleafures and defires. 

Car. How pleafant you are ! You fpeak of the foolifhly temperate. 

Soc. How fo? There is not any one who is ignorant that this is not 
what I fay. 

CAL. But this is very much what you fay, Socrates; fince how can that 
man be happy who is a flave to any one? But this which I now freely tell 
you, is becoming and juft according to nature; viz. that he who intends to 
live properly, fhould fuffer his defires to be as great as poffible, and thould 
not reftrain them: but to thefe, as the greateft poffible, it will be fufficient 
to be fubfervient, through fortitude and prudence, and always to fill them 
with fuch things as they require. This, however, I think, is not poffible to 
the multitude. And hence they blame fuch perfons as I have mentioned, 
concealing their own impotency through fhame; and fay that intemperance 
is bafe, enflaving, as I faid before, men of a better nature than themfelves ; 
and in confequence of their inability to fatisfy their own pleafures, they 
praife through their flothfulnefs temperance and juftice. For what in 
reality can be more bafe and evil than temperance, to men who from the 
firit happen to be either the fons of kings, or who are naturally fufficient to 
procure for themfelves a tyranny, or a dynafty? who, when it is lawful for 
them to enjoy good things without any impediment, impofe a mafter on them- 
felves, viz. the law, difcourfe, and the cenfure of the multitude? Or how is it 
poffible that they fhould not become miferable through the beauty of juftice 
and temperance, while they impart no more to their friends than to their 
enemies; and this while they poffefs the fupreme authority in their own 
city? But in reality, Socrates, that which you fay you purfue fubfifts in the 
following manner : Luxury, intemperance, and liberty, if attended with pro- 
per affiftance, are virtue and felicity; but thefe other things are nothing 
more than ornaments, compacts contrary to nature, the nugacities of men, 
aud of no worth. 

Soc. In no ignoble manner, Callicles, do you freely attack the diícourfe : 
for you now clearly fay what others think, indeed, but are unwilling to fay. 
I beg, therefore, that you would not by any means relax, that it may in 
reality become evident how we ought to live. Tell me then: do you fay 
that defires ought not to be repreffed, if any one intends to be that which he 
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ought to be? and that, fuffering them to be as great as poffible, he ought 
to procure their full fatisfaction from fome other perfon ? and that this con- 
ftitutes virtue? 

Car. I do fay thefe things. 

Soc. Thofe, therefore, that are not in want of any thing are not rightly 
faid to be happy. 

Car. For thus ftones and dead bodies would be moft happy. 

Soc. But, indeed, as you alfo fay, life is a grievous thing. For I fhould 
not wonder if Euripides! {poke the truth when he fays: ** Who knows whe- 
ther to live is nct to die, and to die, is not to live?" And we, perhaps, are. 
in reality dead. For I have heard from one of the wife, that we are now 
dead; and that the body is our iepulchre; but that the part of the foul in 
which the defires are contained is of fuch a nature that it can be perfuaded, 
and hurled upwards and downwards. Hence, a certain elegant man, pere 
haps a Sicilian, or an Italian, denominated, mythologizing, this part of the 
foul a tub, by a derivation from the probable and the pertuafive ; and like- 


* Euripides (in Phryxo) fays, that to live is to die, and to die to live. For the foul coming 
hither, as fhe imparts life to the body, fo flie partakes of a certain privation of life; but this is 
an evil, When feparated, therefore, from the body, fhe lives in reality : for fhe dies here, through 
participating a privation of life, becaufe the body becomes the caufe of evils. And hence it is 
neceffary to fubdue the body. 

The meaning of the Pythagoric fable which is here introduced by Plato is as follows: We are 
faid then to be dead, hecaufe, as we have before obferved, we partake of a privation of life. The 
fepulchre which we carry about with us is, as Plato himfelf explains it, the body. But Hades is 
the unapparent, becaufe we are fituated in obfcurity, the foul being in a ftate cf fervitude to the 
body. The tubs are the defires, whether they are fo called from haftening to fil! them as if they 
were tubs, or from defire perfuading us that it is beautiful. The initiated, therefore, i. e. thofe 
that have a perfe& knowledge, pour into the entire tub: for thefe have their tub fuli, cr, in other 
words, have perfect virtue. But the uninitiated, viz. thofe that poffefs nothing perfe&, have per- 
forated tubs. For thofe that are in a ftate of fervitude to defire always with to fill it, and are 
more inflamed; and on this account they have perforated tubs, as being never full. But the 
feve is the rational foul mingied with the irrational. For the foul is called a circle, pecaufe it 
feeks itfelf, and is itfelf fought ; finds itfelf, and is itfelf found. But the irrational foul imitates a 
right line, fince it does not revert to itfelf like a circle. So far, therefore, as the fieve is circular, 
it is an image of the rational foul, but, as it is placed under the right lines formed from the holes, 
it is affumed for the irrational foul. Right lines, therefore, are in the middle of the cavities. 
Hence, b: the fieve, Plato fignifies the rational in fubje&ion to the irrational foul. The water is 
the flux of nature: for, as Eleraclitus fays, moifture is the death of the foul, 
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wife he called thofe that are ftupid, or deprived of intelle&, uninitiated. He 
further faid, that the intemperate and uncovered nature of that part of the 
foul in which the defires are contained was like a pierced tub, through its 
infatiable greedineís. But this man, Callicles, evinced, diretly contrary to 
you, that of fuch as were in Hades (which he called aeides, or the invifible) 
thofe were moft miferable who were not initiated, and that their employ- 
ment confifted in carrying water to a pierced tub in a fimilarly pierced fieve. 
The fieve, therefore, as he who fpoke with me faid, is the foul. But he 
affimilated the foul of the unwife to a fieve, becaufe, as this is full of holes, 
fo their foul is unable to contain any thing, through incredulity and oblivion. 
Thefe affertions may, indeed, in a certain refpect, be very juftly confidered 
as unufual; but they evince what I with to fhow you, if I could but perfuade 
you to change your opinion, that, inftead of having an infatiable and intem- 
perate life, you would choofe one that is moderate, and which is fuffi- 
ciently and abundantly replete with things perpetually prefent, But can I in 
any refpe& perfuade you? And will you, changing your opinion, fay that 
the moderate are more happy than the intemperate? Or fhall I not at all 
perfuade you? And will you nothing the more alter your opinion, though I 
thould deliver in fables many things of this kind? 

CAL. You have fpoken this more truly, Socrates. 

Soc. But come, I will exhibit to you another image from the fame gym- 
nafium, as that which I juft now exhibited to you. For confider, whether 
you would fpeak in this manner concerning the life of a temperate and in- 
temperate man,—I mean, as if two men had each of them many tubs; and 
that the tubs belonging to one of thefe were entire and full, one of wine, 
another of honey, a third of milk, and many others of them with a multitude 
of many other things. Likewife, that each of thefe various liquors was rare 
and difficult to be obtained, and was procured with many labours and diffi- 
culties. Let us fuppofe, therefore, that this man whofe tubs are thus full 
neither draws any liquor from them, nor is at all concerned about them, but, 
with refpe& to them, is at reft. Let it be poffible alfo to procure liquors for 
the other, though with difficulty; but let his veffels be pierced, and defective, 
and let him always be compelled, both night and day, to fill them, or, if he 
does not, to fuffer the moft extreme pain. Will you therefore fay, fince fuch 
is the life of cach, that the life of the intemperate is more happy than that 
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of the moderate man? Can I in any refpe& perfuade you by thefe things, 
that a moderate is better than an intemperate life? Or fhall I not perfuade 
vou? 

Car. You will not perfuade me, Socrates. For he whofe veffel is full 
has not any pleafure whatever: but this is, as I juft now faid, to live like a 
ftone, when once filled, neither rejoicing nor grieving: but living pleafantly 
confifts in an abundant influx. 

Soc. Is it not therefore neceffary, if there is an influx of many things, 
that there fhould alfo be an abundant efflux? and that there fhould be cer- 
tain large holes as paffages for the effluxions? 

Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc. On the contrary, therefore, you fpeak of a certain life of the bird 
called Charadrius, and not of that of a dead body, or a ftone. But tell me, 
do you fpeak of any fuch thing as the being hungry, and, when hungry, of 
eating? 

Car. Ido. 

Soc. And of the being thirfty, and, when thirfty, of drinking? 

Cat. I fay fo; and Jikewife that he who poffeffes all other defires, and is 
able to fatisfy them, will live rejoicing ina happy manner. 

Soc. Well done, O beft of men! Proceed as you have begun, and do 
not be hindered by fhame. But it is likewife requifite, as it feems, that nei- 
ther fhould I be reftrained by fhame. And, in the firft place, inform me 
whether he who is fcabby, and itches, who has abundantly the power of, 
and paffes his life in, fcratching, lives happily? 

Car. How abfurd you are, Socrates, and perfectly vulgar ! 

Soc. Hence it is, Callicles, that I have aftonifhed Polus and Gorgias, and 
made them afhamed. But do not you be aftonifhed, nor afhamed: for you 
are brave: but only anfwer. 

Car. I fay, then, that he who fcratches himfelf lives pleafantly. 

Soc. Does he not, therefore, live happily, if he lives pleafantly ? 

Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc. I again afk you, whether this will be the cafe if he only itches in his 
head, or any other part of the body. See, Callicles, what you fhould anfwer, if 
any one afks you refpeéting all the parts of the body in fucceffion, And all 
the parts being thus affected, would not, in fhort, this life of catamites be 
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dire, bafe, and miferable? Or will you alfo dare to call thefe happy, if they 
poffefs in abundance what they require ? 

Cat. Are you not afhamed, Socrates, to bring the difcourfe to things of 
this kind? 

Soc. Do I bring it hither, O generous man? Or does not he rather, who 
fays in fo fhamelefs a manner, that fuch as rejoice, however they may rejoice, 
are happy ;. and does not define what pleafures are good, and what are evil? 
But further fiH, now. tell me, whether you fay that the pleafant and the 
good are the fame: or that there is fomething pleafant which is not good? 

CAL. But my affertion would uot diffent from itfelf, if that which I fay 
is different I fhould alfo fay is the fame. 

Soc. You fubvert, Callicles, what was faid in the firft part of our dif- 
courfe ; nor can you any longer fufficiently inveftigate things with me, if you 
Ípeak contrary to your opinion. 

Car. But you, Socrates, do the fame.. 

Soc. Neither, therefore, do I, nor you, a& rightly in fo doing. But, 
© bleffed man,. fee whether it is not a good thing to rejoice in perfection. 
For many bafe confequences, and a multitude of other things, appear to 
attend the particulars which I. juft now obícurely fignified,. if they fhould 
take place; 

Car. It is as you think, Socrates, 

Soc. But do you in reality, Callicles, ftrenuoufly affert thefe things? 

Cat. I do. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, enter on the difcuffion; as if you were ferious. 

CAL. And extremely fo. 

Soc. Come, then, fince it is agreeable to you, divide as follows: Do you 
call fcience any thing? 

Car. I do. 

Soc. And did you not juft now fay, that there is a certain fortitude, toge- 
ther with fcience ? 

Car. I did fay fo. 

Soc. You fpoke, therefore, of thefe two, as if fortitude was fomething 
different from fcience. 

Car. Very much fo, 

Soc. But what? Are pleafure and {cience the fame, or different ? 

Car. 
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Car. They are certainly different, O moft wife man. 

Soc. Is fortitude alfo different from pleafure? 

Car. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Come, then, that we may remember thefe things, viz. that Callicles 
of Acharne faid that the pleafant and the good are the fame; but that íci- 
ence and fortitude are both different from each other and the good; and that 
Socrates of Alopecia did not affent to thefe things. Or did he affent to 
them? 

Cau. He did not affent. 

Soc. But I think that neither will Callicles when he rightly beholds 
himfelf. For tell me, do you not think that thofe who do well are affected 
in a manner entirely contrary to thofe who do ill? 

Car. I do. 

Soc. If thefe, therefore, are contrary to each other, muft they not necef- 
farily fubfift in the fame manner as health and difeafe? For, certainly, a 
man is not at the fame time well and difeafed, nor at the fame time liberated 
from health and difeafe. 

Car. How do you fay? 

Soc. Taking any part of the body you pleafe, as, for inftance, the eyes, 
confider whether fome man is difeafed with an ophthalmy. 

Car. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. He certainly is not, if at the fame time his eyes are well. 

Car. By no means. 

Soc. But what? When he isliberated from the ophthalmy, is he then alío 
liberated from the health of his eyes, and, laftly, at the fame time liberated 
from both ? 

Car. In the leaft degree. 

Soc. For I think this would be wonderful and abfurd. Or would it not? 

Car. Very much fo. 

Soc. But I think he will alternately receive one, and lofe the other. 

Car. Sol fay. 

Soc. And will he not, therefore, in a fimilar manner receive and lofe 
ftrength and weaknefs? 

Car. Yes. 


Soc, And fwiftnefs and flownefs ? 
: Car. 
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Car. Entirely fo. 
Soc. And with refpeét to things good, and felicity, and the contraries of 


thefe things, evil and infelicity, will he alternately receive and be liberated 
from each of thefe? 

Cat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, we fhould find certain things from which a man is at 
the fame time liberated, and which he at the fame time poffeffes, certainly 
thefe would not be good and evil. Do we mutually affent to thefe things? 
Well confider, and anfwer me, 

Car. But I affent in a tranfcendent degree. 

Soc. Let us then recur to what we affented to before. Do you fay that 
to be hungry is pleafant, or troublefome? I fay, to be hungry. 

CAL. That it is troublefome. 

Soc. But it is pleafant for him who is hungry to eat? 

Car. It is. 

Soc. I underftand you: but to be hungry you fay is troublefome. Do 
you not? 

Car. I do. 

Soc. And is it not likewife troublefome to be thirfty ? 

Car. Very much fo. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, fhall I afk you any more queftions? Or do 
you acknowledge that all indigence and defire is troublefome ? 

Car. I do acknowledge it: but do not afk me. 

Soc. Be it fo. But do you fay it is any thing elfe than pleafant, for a 
man who is thirfty to drink? 

Car. I fay itis nothing elfe. 

Soc. In this thing, therefore, which you fpeak of, to be thirfty is, doubt- 
lefs, painful. Is it not? 

Car. It is. 

Soc. But is not to drink a repletion of indigence, and a pleafure ? 

Car. Yes. 

Soc. Do you not therefore fay that drinking is attended with joy ? 

Car. Very much fo. 

Soc. And do you not fay that to be thirfty is painful? 

CaL. 
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CaL. Yes. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, perceive what follows? I mean, that you fay he 
who is in pain at the fame time rejoices, when you fay that he who is thirfty 
drinks. Or does not this happen together, according to the fame place and 
time, whether you confider the foul or the body? For I think it is of no 
confequence which of thefe you confider. Are thefe things fo, or not? 

CAL. They are. 

Soc. But you fay it is impoffible that he who is happy fhould at the fame 
time be unhappy. 

Car. I do fay fo. 

Soc. But you have granted that he who is difquieted may rejoice. 

Cav. It appears fo. 

Soc. To rejoice, therefore, is not felicity, nor to be difquieted, infelicity ? 
So that the pleafant is fomething different from the good? 

Car. I know not what thefe particulars are, Socrates, which you fophifti- 
cally devife. 

Soc. You know, though you pretend not, Callicles. In confequence of 
trifling, too, you proceed to what was before faid ; that you may know how 
wife you are that admonifh me. Does not each of us at the fame time ceafe 
from being thirfty, and at the fame time receive pleafure from drinking ? 

Cat. I do not know what you fay. 

Gonc. By no means, Callicles, act in this manner; but anfwer at leaft for 
our fakes, that the difcourfe may be brought to a conclufion. 

Car. But this is always the way with Socrates, Gorgias, viz. he afks and 
confutes trifling things, and fuch as are of no worth. 

Gorc. But of what confequence is this to you? This is altogether no 
concern of yours: but fuffer Socrates to argue in whatever manner he 
pleafes. 

Cau. Afk, then, fince Gorgias thinks proper, thefe trifling and vile quef- 
tions. 

Soc. You are happy, Callicles, becaufe you are initiated in great myfte- 
ries prior to the fmall: but I do not think this is lawful. Anfwer me, there- 
fore, the quefticn which you left unanfwered, viz. whether each of us does 
not at the fame time ceafe to be thirfty, and to receive delight ? 


Car. 
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CaL. I fay fo. 

Soc. And with refpeCt to hunger, and other defires, do we not at the fame 
time ceafe to feel them, and to receive delight ? 

Car. We do. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, at one and the fame time experience a ceffa- 
tion of pains and pleafures ? 

Car. Yes. 

Soc. But we do not at one and the fame time experience a ceffation of 
things good and evil, as you did acknowledge : but now do you not acknow- 
ledge this? 

Car. Ido. But what then? 

Soc. That things good are not the fame with fuch as are pleafant, nor 
things evil with fuch as procure moleftation. For, from thefe we are libe- 
rated at once, but not from thofe, becaufe they are different. How, there- 
fore, can things pleafant be the fame with fuch as are good, or things trou- 
blefome with fuch as are evil? But, if you pleafe, confider the affair thus : 
for I think that neither in this will you accord with yourfelf.: Confider now. 
Do you not call the good good, from the prefence of good things, in tlie 
fame manner as you call thofe beautiful to whom beauty is prefent? 

Cau. I do. 

Soc. But what? Do you call thofe good men who are foolifh and timid ? 
For you did not jut now; but you faid that good men were brave and pru- 
dent. Or do you not call the brave and prudent, good ? 

Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But what? Have you ever feen a ftupid boy rejoicing? 

Car. I have. 

Soc. And have you not alfo feen a ftupid man rejoicing ? 

Car. I think Ihave. But to what purpofe is this ? 

Soc. To none: but aníwer, 

Car. lI have feen fuch a one. 

Soc. But have you feen a man endued with intelle& grieving and re- 
joicing ? 

Car. I fay I have. 

Soc. But which rejoice and grieve the more; the wife, or the foolifh ? 
VOL. IV. 3H CAL. 
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CAr. Ido not think there is much difference. 

Soc. This is fufficient. But have you ever in war féen a coward? 

Car. Undoubtedly I have. 

Soc. What then? On the departure of the enemies, which have appeared 
to you to rejoice the more, cowards or the brave ? 

Car. Both have appeared to me to rejoice more: or, if not, certainly in 
nearly the fame degree. 

Soc. It is of no confequence. Cowards, therefore, alío rejoice? 

Car. And very much fo. 

‘Soc. And thofe that are ftupid, likewife, as it feems ? 

Car. Yes. 

Soc. But, when enemies approach, do cowards only grieve? or is this alfo 
the cafe with the brave? 

CAr. With both. 

Soc. Do they, therefore, fimilarly grieve? 

Car. Perhaps cowards grieve more. 

Soc. But, when the enemies depart, do they rejoice more? 

Car. Perhaps fo. 

Soc. Do not, therefore, as you fay, the ftupid and the wife, cowards and 
the brave, (imilarly grieve and rejoice, but cowards more than the brave? 

CAL. I fay fo. 

Soc. But the wife and brave are good, but cowards and the ftupid, bad? 

Cau, They are, 

Soc. The good and the bad, therefore, rejoice and grieve fimilarly ? 

Car. I fay fo. 

Soc. Are, therefore, the good and the bad fimilarly good and bad? or are 
the good yet more good, and the bad more bad? 

Car. But, by Jupiter, I do not know what you fay. 

Soc. Do you not know that you faid the good were good, through the pre- 
fence of things good, and the bad through the prefence of things evil? And 
that pleafures were good things, and pains bad? 

Cat. I do know it. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, good things, viz. pleafures, prefent with thofe 
that rejoice, if they rejoice? i 

Car, 
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Car. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, thofe that rejoice good, in confequence of things 
good being prefent ? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. But what? Are not things evil, viz. pains, prefent with thofe that 
are difquieted ? 

Car. They are prefent. 

Soc. But do you not fay that the evil are evil, through the prefence of 
things evil? Or do you no longer fay fo? 

CaL. I do. 

Soc. Thofe, therefore, that rejoice, are good; but thofe that are difquieted 
are evil? 

Cat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And thofe that are more fo, more, but thofe that are lefs fo, lefs? 
and thofe that are fimilarly fo, fimilarly ? s 

Car. Yes. 

Soc. Do you fay, therefore, that the wife and the ftupid rejoice and grieve 
fimilarly; and that this is likewife the cafe with cowards and the brave ? 
Or that cowards rejoice and grieve more than the brave? 

Cat. I do. 

Soc. Collect, therefore, in common with me, what" Vill be the confe: 
quence of what we have affented to. For, as it is faid, it is beautiful to 
fpeak and confider twice, and even thrice, beautiful things. Do we fay, 
then, that he who is prudent and brave 1s good, or not? 

Cat. We do. 

Soc. But that he is a bad man who is ftupid and a coward? 

Cat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And again, that he who rejoices is good? 

Car. Yes. 

Soc. But that he is a bad man who is difquieted ? 

Car. Neceffarily fo. 

Soc. Likewife, that to be difquieted, and rejoice, are fimilarly good and 
evil; but perhaps more evil than good ? 

Car. Yes. 

Soc. Does not, therefore, a bad man become fimilarly bad and good, with 
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the good man, or even more good? Do not thefe things follow, and like- 
wife thofe prior things, if any one fays that the fame things are pleafant 
and good? Are not thefe confequences neceffary, Callicles ? 

Car. A while ago, Socrates, I faid that I liftened and affented to you, 
confidering that if any one grants you any thing, though in jeft, this you 
gladly lay hold of after the manner of lads, Juft as if you could think that 
either I or any other perfon did not believe that fome pleafures are better, 
and others worfe, 

Soc. Hey-day, Callicles, how crafty you are! And you ufe me as if I 
were a boy; at one time afferting that thefe things fubfift in this manner, 
and at another in a different manner; and thus deceiving me. Though, 
from the firft, I did not think that I fhould be voluntarily deceived by you, 
“becaufe you are my friend. But now I am deceived. And now, asit feems, 
it is neceffary, according to the antient proverb, that I fhould make good ufe 
cf the prefent opportunity, and receive what you give. But it appears that 
what you now fay is this, that with refpe& to pleafures fome are good, and 
others bad. Is it not fo? 

Car. Yes. 

Soc. Are, therefore, the profitable good, but the noxious evil ? 

Cat. Entirely fo. 

. Soc. And are ds fe profitable which accomplifh a certain good, but thofe 
evil, which effe& a certain evil? 

Car. I ty fo. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, {peak of fuch things as the following; as, for 
inftance, in the body, thofe pleafures of eating and drinking which we juft 
now fpoke of; and do you think that if fome of thefe produce in the body 
health or ftrength, or fome other corporeal virtue, they are good, but that the 
contraries of thefe are evil? 

Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And in like manner, with refpeét to pains, are you of opinion that 
fome are worthy, and others bafe ? 

Car. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, fuch pleafures and Pun. as are worthy, to be 
chofen and embraced ? 

CAL. Entirely fo. 
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Soc. But fuch as are bafe, not? 

Car. It is evident. 

Soc. For it appeared, if you remember, that all things are done by us, viz. 
by me and Polus, for the fake of tbings good. Does it, therefore, appear alfo 
to you, that the good is the end of all ations? Likewife, that all other things 
ought to be done for its fake; but that it is not to be obtained for the fake of 
other things? Will you then make a third with us in the fame opinion? 

Car. I will. 

Soc. Both other things, therefore, and fuch as are pleafant, ought to be 
done for the fake of things good, but not things good for the fake of fuch as . 
are pleafant? 

Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is every man, therefore, able to choofe fuch pleafant things as are 
good, and likewife fuch as are evil? Or muft this be the province of a man 
endued with art ? 

Cav. Of a man endued with art. 

Soc. But let us again recall to our memory what I faid to Polus and 
Gorgias. For I faid (if you remember) that there were certain preparations, 
Íome as far as pleafure, preparing tbis alone, but ignorant of the better and 
the worfe ; but others that knew the nature both of good and evil. Ilike- 
wife placed among the preparations reípecting pleafures, cooking as a {kill 
pertaining to the body, but not an art; but among the preparations refpect- 
ing the good I placed the medicinal art. And, by.Jupiter, the guardian 
of friendfhip, Callicles, do not think that you ought to jeft with me, nor 
anfwer me cafually contrary to your opinion, nor again receive my affertions 
as if I was in jeft. For you fee that our difcourfe is about this, after what 
manner it is proper to live, than which, what can any man endued with 
the {malleft degree of intellect more ferioufly difcufs? I mean, whether we 
fhould adopt that mode of life to which you exhort me, engaging in fuch 
employments of a man, as fpeaking among the people, cultivating rhe- 
toric, and managing political affairs, after the manner which you adopt ; 
or whether we fhould betake ourfelves to a philofophic life, and confider 
what it is in which it differs from the former life. Perhaps, therefore, as I 
juft now faid, it is beft to make a divifion; and after we have divided, and 
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affented to each other, to confider, if thefe two fpecies of life have an 
exiftence, in what they differ from each other, and which of them ought to 
be purfued. But perhaps you do not yet underftand what I fay. 

Cat. I do not. 

Soc. But I will fpeak to you ftill more clearly. Since you and I have 
agreed that there is fomething good, and likewife fomething pleafant, and 
that the pleafant is different from the good, but that in each of them there 
is a certain exercife and preparation of acquifition, one being the hunting 
after the pleafant, and the other of the good; do you, in the firít place, 
giant me this, or do you not grant it? 

Cau. I do grant it. 

Soc. But come, confent with me in what I faid to thefe men, if I then 
appeared to you to fpeak the truth. But I faid that cooking did not appear 
to me to be an art, but fkill; and that medicine is an art. For I faid that 
medicine confiders the nature of that which it cures, and the caufe of the 
things which it does, and that it is able to give an account of each of thefe: 
but that cooking very inartificially proceeds to pleafure, to which all its 
attention is directed, neither confidering in any refpe& the nature nor the 
caufe of pleafure, but being entirely irrational, numbering nothing (as I 
may fay), depending wholly on ufe and fkill, and only preferving the memory 
of that which ufually takes place, by which alfo it may impart pleafures. 
In the firi place, therefore, confider whether thefe things appear to you to 
have been fufficiently faid, and that there are alfo certain other ftudies of 
this kind refpecting the foul, fome of which depend on art, and beftow a 
certain attention to that which is beft in the foul; but others negle& this, 
confidering, in the fame manner as cooking with refpect to the body, only the 
pleafure of the foul, and in what manner it may be procured ; neither con- 
fidering which is the better or the woríe of pleafures, nor attending to any 
thing elfe than gratification only, whether it is better or worfe. For to me, 
Callicles, thefe things appear to take place; and I fay that a thing of this 
kind is flattery, both refpecting body and foul, and any thing elfe the plea- 
fure of which is feduloufly attended to by any one, without paying any 
regard to the better and the worfe. But whether do you entertain the 
fame opinion refpecting thefe things with us, or do you oppofe them: 
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Cav. I do not, but grant them, that your difcourfe may come to an end, 
and that I may gratify Gorgias here, 

Soc. But whether does this take place refpecting one foul, but not refpect- 
ing two and fnany fouls ? 

Cat. It does not. Butit takes place refpecting both two and many fouls. 

Soc. May it not, therefore, be lawful to gratify fouls collected together, 
without paying any attention to what is beft ? 

Cav. I think fo. 

Soc. Can you, therefore, tell me what thofe ftudies are which effeé this? 
Or rather, if you are willing, on my afking, affent to whichever appears to 
you to be one of thefe, but to that which does not do not affent. And, in 
the firft place, let us confider the piper's art. Does it not appear to you to 
be a thing of this kind, Callicles; viz. which only purfues our pleafure, 
but cares for nothing elfe ? 

Cat. It does appear to me. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, all fuch ftudies as thefe like the harper's art in 
contefts? — 

Car. Yes. 

Soc. But what? Does not the erudition of choirs, and the dithyrambic 
poefy, appear to you to be a thing of this kind? Or do vou think that 
Cinefias " the fon of Meles is in the {malleft degree folicitous that he may 
fay any thing by which his hearers may become better? Or is he not rather 
folicitous about that which may gratify the crowd of fpectators ? 

Car. It is evident, Socrates, that this latter is the cafe refpecting Cinefias. 

Soc. But what with refpe& to his father Meles? Does he appear to you 
to play on the harp, looking to that which is beft? Or does not he alfo regard 
that which is moft pleafant? For in finging he pleafingly pains the fpeCtators. 
But confider, does not the whole of the harper's art, and dithyrambic poefv, 
appear to you to have been invented Jor the fake of pleafure? 

Car. To me it does. 

Soc. But what of the venerable and wonderful poefy of tragedy? What 
does it {trive to accomplifh? Do its endeavour and ftudy, as appears to 
you, alone confift in gratifying fpeCtators? or alfo in ftriving not to fay 
any thing which may be pleafing and grateful to them, but at the fame 
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time bafe; and that, if any thing happens to be unpleafant and ufeful, this it 
may fay and fing, whether it gratifies the fpe€tators or not? According to" 
which of thefe modes does the poefy of tragedy appear to you to confit? 

Car. It is evident, Socrates, that it is more impelled to pleafure, and the 
gratification of the fpectators. 

Soc. Did we not, therefore, Callicles, juft now fay that a thing of this 
kind is flattery ? 

Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Come then, if any one fhould take from all poefy, melody, rhythm, 

„and meafure, would any thing elfe than difcourfes remain ? 

Car. Neceffarily nothing elfe. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, thefe diícourfes delivered to a great multitude 
of people? 

Cat. I fay fo. 

Soc. Poefy, therefore, is a certain popular fpeech. Or do not poets 
appear to you to employ rhetoric in the theatres? 

Car. To me they do. 

Soc. Now, therefore, we have found a certain rhetoric among a people 
confifting of boys, and at the fame time women and men, flaves and the 
free-born; and which we do not altogether approve. For we faid that it 
was adulation. 

Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Be it fo. But what fhall we fay that rhetoric is, which fubfifts 
among the Athenian people, and the people confifting of free-born men in 
other cities? Do the rhetoricians appear to you always to fpeak with a view 
to that which is beft, dire&ing their attention to this, that the citizens through 
their difcourfes may become the beft of men? Or are they alfo impelled to 
the gratification of the citizens? and, neglecting public for the fake of private 
advantage, do they converfe with the people as with boys, alone endeavour- 
ing to gratify them, without being in the leaft concerned whether through 
this they become better or worfe? 

Car. This which you afk is not a fimple thing. For fome rhetoricians 
are folicitous in what they fay for the good of the citizens: but others are 
fuch as you reprefent them. 

Soc. It is fufficient, For, if this alfo is twofold, one part of it will be 
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adulation, and bafe harangue; but the other, which caufes the fouls of the 
citizens to become moft excellent, will be beautiful; and will always ftrive 
to fpeak fuch things as are beft, whether they are more pleafant or more 
unpleafant to the hearers. But you never have feen this kind of rhetoric. 
Or, if you can fay that fome one of the rhetoricians is a charaéter of this 
kind, why have you not informed me who he is ? 

Car. But, by Jupiter, I cannot inftance to you any rhetorician of the 
prefent day. 

Soc. But what? Can you inftance any one of the antient rhetoricians, 
who was the means of rendering the Athenians better, after he began to 
harangue them, when previous to this they had been worfe? For I do not 
know who fuch a one is. 

Car. But what? Have you not heard that Themiftocles was a good 
man, and likewife Cimon and Miltiades, and Pericles here, who died lately, 
and whofe harangues you alío have heard? 

Soc. Yes; if that virtue, Callicles, which you before fpoke of is true, viz. 
for a man to replenifh both his own defires and thofe of others. But if this 
is not the cafe, but, as we were afterwards compelled to confefs, thofe defires 
are to be embraced, the replenifhing of which renders a man better, but not 
thofe which render him worfe, and if there is a certain art of this, as we alfo 
acknowledged, can you fay that any one of thefe was a man of this kind? 

Cau. I have not any thing to fay. 

Soc. But if you feek in a becoming manner you will find. Let us how- 
ever, fedately confidering, fee if any one of thefe was a character of this kind. 
Is it not true that a good man, who fays what he fays with a view to thc beft, 
does not fpeak cafually, but looking to fomething ? in the fame manner as 
all other artifts, cach of whom regards his own work, and does not rafhly 
choofe what he introduces to his work, but fo that the fubje&t of his opera- 
tion may have a certain form—as, for inftance, if you are willing to look 
to painters, architects, fhipwrights, and all other artificers, and to confider 
how, whichever of them you pleafe, places whatever he places in a certain 
order, and compels one thing to be adapted to and harmonize with another, 
until the whole thing is conftituted with regularity and ornament, And 
indeed, both other artificers, and thofe which I juft now mentioned, who 
are employed about the body, viz. the mafters of gymnaftic, and phyficians, 
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adorn in a certain refpect, and orderly difpofe the body, Do we grant that 


this is the cafe, or not? 

CAL. It is the cafe. 

Soc. A houfe, therefore, when it acquires order and ornament, will be a 
good houfe, but a bad one, when it is without order ? 

Car. I fay fo. 

Soc. And will not this in like manner be the cafe with a fhip? 


CAL. Yes. 
Soc. And may we not affert the fame things alfo refpe&ing our bodies ? 


Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But what with refpeét to the foul? Will it be in a good condition, 
when it acquires diforder, or when it acquires a certain order and ornament ? 

Car. It is neceffary, from what has been faid, to grant that the latter muft 
be the cafe. 

Soc. What then, in the body, is the name of that which fubfifts from 
order and ornament? Perhaps you will fay it is health and ftrength. 

C AL. I do. 

Soc. But what again is the name of that which fubfifts in the foul from 
order and ornament? Endeavour to find and mention it, in the fame manner 
as the former name. 

Car. But why do not you fay what it is, Socrates? 

Soc. If you had rather, I will. But, if I {peak well, do you affent to me; 
if not, confute, and do not indulge me. To me then it appears that the 
name belonging to the orderly difpefition of the body is the healthful, from 
which health and every other virtue of the body are produced in the body. 
Is it fo, or not? 

Car. It is. 

Soc. But the name belonging to the orderly difpofition and ornament of 
the foul is the legitimate and law; whence alfo fouls become legitimate and 
adorned with modeft manners: but thefe are juftice and temperance. Do 
you affent, or not: 

Car. Beitío. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, that good rhetorician who is endued with art, 
looking to thefe things, introduce all his orations and actions to fouls? and, 
if he fhould beftow a gift, beftow it, and, if he fhou!d take any thing away, 

take 
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take it; always direCting his attention to this, that juftice may be produced 
in the fouls of his fellow-citizens, and that they may be liberated from in- 
juftice: likewife that temperance may be produced in them, and that they 
may be liberated from intemperance: and, in fhort, that every virtue may 
be planted in them, but vice.expelled? Do you grant this, or not? 

Car. I do grant it. 

Soc. For where is the utility, Callicles, in giving a body difeafed, and in 
a miferable condition, abundance of the moft agreeable food or drink, or any 
thing elfe, which will not be more profitable to it than the contrary, but 
even lefs, according to a juft mode of reafoning? Is this the cafe? 

Car. Be it fo. 

Soc. For I think it is not advantageous for a man to live with a mife- 
rable body ; for thus it would be neceffary to live miferably. Or would it 
not? 

Car. Yes. 

Soc. Do not, therefore, phyficians for the moft part permit a man in 
health to fatisfy his defires, (as, for inftance, when hungry to eat as much as 
he pleafes, or when thirfty to drink,) but never permit, as I may fay, a 
difeafed man to be fatiated with things which he defires? Do you alío grant 
this ? 

Cat. I do. 

Soc. But is not the fame mode, O moft excellent man, to be adopted re- 
fpe&ing the foul; viz. that as long as it is depraved, in confequence of being 
{tupid, intemperate, unjuft and unholy, it ought to be reftrained from defires, 
and not permitted to do any thing elfe than what will render it better? Do 
you fay fo, or not? 

Car. I fay fo. 

Soc. For fuch a mode of conduct will indeed be better for the foul. 

Car, Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, to reftrain any one from what he defires to punifh 
him ? 

Car. Yes. 

Soc. To be punifhed, therefore, is better for the foul than intemperance, 
contrary to what you ju(t now thought. 

CAL. ] do not know what you fay, Socrates: but afk fomething elte. 
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Soc. This man will not fuffer himfelf to be be benefited by fuffering this 
of which we are fpeaking, viz. punifhment. 

Car. l am not at all concerned about any thing which you fay; and I 
have anfwered you thefe things for the fake of Gorgias. 

Soc. Be it fo. But what then fhall we do? Shall we diffolve the con- 
ference in the midft? 

Car. You know beft. 

Soc. But they fay it is not lawful to leave even fables in the midft, but 
that a head fhould be placed on them, that they may not wander without a 
head. 

Car. How importunate you are, Socrates! But, if you will be perfuaded 
by me, you will bid farewell to this difcourfe, or carry it on with fome other 
perfon. 

Soc. What other, then, is willing? for we muft not leave the difcourfe 
unfinifhed. 

Car. Cannot you yourfelf finifh the difcourfe, by either fpeaking to your- 
felf, or anfwering yourfelf ? s 

Soc. In order, I fuppofe, that the faying of Epicharmus may be verified, 
viz. l being one am fufficient to accomplifh what was before faid by two. 
And it appears moft neceflary that it fhould be fo. But, if we do this, I think 
it will be proper that all of us fhould ina friendly manner ftrive to underftand 
what is true, and what falfe, refpecting the fubjects of our difcourfe. For it 
will be a common good to all for this to become manifeft. I will, therefore, 
run over the affair in the manner in which it appears to me to take place. But, 

, i£ I fhall feem to any of you not to grant myfelf things which truly are, it 
will be proper that you fhould apprehend and confute me, For I do not fay 
what 1 do fay as one endued with knowledge, but I invefligate in common 
with you. So that, if he who contends with me appears to fay any thing to 
the purpofe, I will be the firt to concede to him. But 1 fay thefe things on 
condition that you, think it ft the difcourfe fhould be completed: but if you 
do not affent to this, let us bid farewell to it, and depart. 

Gora. But it does not appear to me, Socrates, proper to depart yet, but 
that you fhould purfue the difcourfe. It likewife feems to me that this is the 
opinion of the reft of the company. For | alio am willing to hear you dif- 
cufling what remains, 
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Soc, But indeed, Gorgias, I fhould willingly have difcourfed ftill longer 
with Callicles here, till I had recompenfed him with the oration of Amphion, 
inftead of that of Zethus. But as you are not willing, Callicles, to finifh the 
difcuffion in conjun&ion with me, at leaft attend to me, and expofe me if I 
fhall appear to you to affert any thing in an unbecoming manner. And if 
you confute me, I fhall not be indignant with you, as you are with me, but 
you will be confidered by me as my greateft benefactor. 

Car. Speak then ycurfelf, good man, and finifh the difcourfe. 

Soc. Hear me then repeating the difcourfe from the beginning. Are 
the pleafant and the good the fame ?— They are not the fame, as I and Calli- 
cles have mutually agreed.—But whether is the pleafant to be done for the 
fake of the good, or the good for the fake of the pleafant ?—The pleafant for 
the fake of the good. — But is the pleafant that, with which when prefent we 
are delighted ;. and the good that, through which when prefent we are good? 
—Entirely fo.—But we are good, both ourfelves, and all other things that 
are good, when a certain virtue is prefent.—To me this appears to be ne- 
ceffarv, Callicles.— But, indeed, the virtue of each thing, of an inftrument, 
and of the body, and again of the foul, and every auimal, does not fortui- 
toufly become thus beautiful, but from order, rectitude, and art, which are 
attributed to each of them.-- Are thefe things, therefore, fo? For I fay they 
are.— The virtue of every thing, therefore, is difpofed and adorned by order. 
— So, indeed, I fay.— Hence, in each thing, a certain order becoming inbe- 
rent, which is domeftic to each, renders each thing good.— It appears fo to 
me.—The foul, therefore, which has a certain order of its own, is better than 
the foul which is without order.— t is neceffary.—But the foul which has 
order is orderly.—For how is it poffible it fhould not ?—But an orderly foul 
is temperate.—TThis is very. neceffary. — A temperate foul, therefore, is good. 
J, indeed, am not able to fay any thing befides thefe things, O friend Calli- 
cles, But do you, if you have any thing elte, teach me, 

Car. Proceed, good man. 

soc. | fay, then, if a temperate foul is good, the foul which is affected in 
a manner contrary to that of the temperate is vicious. But fuch a foul will be 
ceftitute of intellect, and intemperate.—Entirely. fo.—And, indeed, a tempe- 
rate man acts in a proper manner, both towards Godsand men. For be would 
not be temperate if he a&edin an improper manuer.—It is neceffary that thele 
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things fhould be fo.—And befides this, by acting in a proper manner towards 
men he will aC juftly, and by a proper conduct towards the Gods he will 
a& pioufly. But it is neceffary that he fhould be juft and holy, who aéts in 
a juft and holy manner.—It muft be fo.—It is likewife neceffary that fuch a 
one fhould be brave. For it is not the province of a temperate man either to 
purfue or avoid things which ought neither to be purfued nor avoided: but 
it is proper that he fhould both avoid and purfue things and men, pleafures 
and pains, and bravely endure when it is requifite, So that there is an abun- 
dant neceffity, Callicles, that the temperate man, being juft, brave, and pious, 
as we have defcribed him, fhould be a perfectly good man: likewife, that a 
good man fhould do in a becoming and beautiful manner whatever he does; 
and that he who aéts well fhould be bleffed and happy. And laftly, it is ne- 
ceffary that the unworthy man, and who acts ill, fhould be miferable. But fuch 
a man will be one who is directly contrary to tlie temperate man, viz. he will 
be the intemperate character which you praifed. I, therefore, lay down 
thefe things, and affert that they are true, But if they are true, temperance 
muft be purfued and cultivated, as it appears, by him who wifhes to be 
happy, and he muft fly from intemperance with the utmoft celerity. He muft 
likewife endeavour to live in fuch a manner as not to require any degree of 
punifhment : but if he does require it, or any other of his family,—or if this 
is the cafe with a private perfon, ora city,—juftice muft be adminiftered, and 
punifhment infli&ed, if fuch wifh to be happy. This appears to me to be 
the mark with our eye dire&ed to which it is proper to live: and all con- 
cerns, both private and public, fhould tend to this, viz. if any one wifhes to 
be happy, to act in fuch a manner that juftice and temperance may be ever 
prefent with him; not fuffering his defires to be unreftrained, and endea- 
vouring to fill them ; which is an infinite evil, and caufes a man to live the 
life of a robber. For a chara&er of this kind can neither be dear to any 
other man, nor to Divinity. For it is impoffible there can be any commu- 
nion between them: but where there is no communion there can be no 
friendfhip. The wife too, Callicles, fay that communion, friendfhip, deco- 
rum, temperance, and juftice, conneétedly comprehend heaven and earth, 
Gods and men. And on this account, my friend, they call this univerfe £o/mos, 
or order, and not akofmia, or diforder, and akolafia, or intemperance. How- 


ever, you appear to me not to attend to thefe things, and this though you 
are 
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are wife. But you are ignorant that geometric equality is able to accomplifh 
great things, both among Gods and men. On the contrary, you think that 
every one fhould ftrive to poffefs more than others: for you neglect geo- 
metry.— Be it fo, then. —However, this our difcourfe muft either be confuted, 
viz. it muft be fhown that thofe who are happy are not happy from the pof- 
feffion of juftice and temperance, and that thofe who are miferable are not 
miferable from the poffeffion of vice; or, if our difcourfe is true, we mutt 
confider what confequences refult from it. Indeed, Callicles, all thofe for- 
mer things are the confequences concerniag which you afked me if I was 
fpeaking in earneft. For I faid that a man fhould accufe himfelf, his fon, 
and his friend, if he acted in any refpe& unjuftly, and that rhetoric was to be 
ufed for this purpofe. Hence, thofe things which you thought Polus granted 
through fhame are true, viz. that by how much it is more bafe to do an ia- 
jury than to be injured, by fo much is it the worfe; and that he who would 
be rightly fkilled in rhetoric ought to be juft, and endued with a fcientific 
knowledge of things juft ; which, again, Polus faid that Gorgias acknowledged 
through fhame. 

This then being the cafe, let us confider what are the things for which you 
reprove me, and whether they are well faid, or not. You affert, then, that 
I can neither affift myfelf, nor any of my friends or domeftics, nor fave 
myfelf from the greateft dangers : but that I am obnoxious to the arbitrary 
will of any one, like men of infamous characters (though this is nothing 
more than the juvenile ardour of your difcourfe), fo as either to be ftruck in 
the face, or deprived of my property, or expelled from the city, or, which 
is the extremity of injuftice, to be flain. And to be thus circumftanced, ac- 
cording to your do&rine, is the moft fhameful of all things. But, according 
to my do£trine, (which has indeed been often mentioned, yet nothing hinders 
but that it may again be repeated,) I do not fay, Callicles, that to be ftruck 
in the face unjuftly is a moft fhameful thing; nor yet for my body, or my 
pure, to be cut; but that to ftrike and cut unjuftly me and mine, is a thing 
more fnameful and bafe. And that to defraud, enflave, break open the 
houfe, and, in fhort, to injure in any refpe& me and mine, is to him who 
does the injury more baíe and fhameful than to me who am injured. Thefe 
things, which appeared to us to fubfift in this manner in the former part of our 
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difcourfe, are contained and bound in adamantine reafons, though it is fome- 
what ruftic to make fuch an affertion. However, unlefs you can diffolve 
thefe reafons, or fume one more robuft than yourfelf, it is impoffible that he 
who {peaks otherwife than I now fpeak can fpeak in a becoming manner, 
For I always affett the fame thing, viz. that I know not how thefe things 
fubfift: and that no one of thofe whom I have ever met with, as at prefent, 
if unable to fay otherwife, would be ridiculous, I therefore again deter- 
mine that thefe things thus fubfift, But, if this is the cafe, and injuftice is 
the greateft of evils to him that a&s unjuftly ; and it is ftill a greater evil, if 
poffible, though this is the greateft, for him who acts unjuftly not to be pu- 
nifhed ; what affiftance will that be, which, when a man is unable to afford 
himfelf, he is in reality ridiculous? Willit not be that which averts from 
us the greateft detriment? But there is an abundant neceffity that this 
fhould be the moft fhameful affiftance, viz. for a man to be incapable of 
affifting either himfelf, or his friends and domeftics ; that the next to this 
fhould be that which pertains to the fecond evil ; and the third, that which 
pertains to the third evil ; and thus in fucceffion, according to the magnitude 
of each evil. Thus alfo does the beauty of being able to give affiftance, and 
the deformity of not being able, fubfift, Does the thing take place in this 
manner, or otherwile, Callicles ? 

Car. No otherwife. 

Soc. Since, therefore, thefe things are two, to do an injury, and to be in- 
jured, we fay that to do an injury is a greater, but to be injured, a lefs evil. 
By what means, then, may a man fo affift himfelf as to poffefs both thefe ad- 
vantages—I mean, that which arifes from not doing an injury, and that 
which is the confequence of not being injured? Is it by power, or will? But 
I fay thus: Will a man, if he is unwilling to be injured, not be injured? 
Or, if he has procured the power of not being injured, will he not be injured? 

Car. lt is evident that he will not, if he has procured the power. 

Soc. But what with refpect to acting unjuftly? Whether, if any one is 
unwilling to do an injury, is this fufficient (for in this cafe he will not com- 
mit an injury), or is it requifite that for this purpofe he fhould procure a cer- 
tain power and art, as one who will do an injury, unlefs he has learned and 
cultivated thefe? Why do you not anfwer me this queftion, Callicles: whe- 
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ther I and Polus appear to you to be rightly compelled to acknowledge this, 
or not? fince we confefs that no one is willing to act unjuftlv, but that 
thofe who injure others do it unwillingly. 

CAL. Let it be fo, Socrates, that your difcourfe may be brought to a con- 
clufion. 

Soc. For this purpofe, therefore, a certain power and art, as it appears, 
are to be procured, in order that we may not act unjuftly. 

Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc, What then is the art which will enable a man not to be injured iu 
any refpect, or at leaft in the fmalleft degree?  Contider, if it appears to you 
in the fame manner as to me. For to me it appears thus: that he ought 
either to govern in a city, or obtain the tyranny, or be the affociate of the 
moft powerful perfon in a polity. 

CAL. Do you fee, Socrates, how ready 1 am to praife you, if you fay any 
thing beautifully? This you appear to me to have faid in a manner entirely 
beautiful. 

Soc. Confider alfo, whether I appear to you to fpeak well in what follows: 
Thofe feem to me to be friends in the higheft degree, concerning whom an- 
tient and wife men fay, ** fimilar to fimilar," Does it not alfo appear fo to 
you? 

CAL. To me it does. 

Soc. Does it not therefore follow, that when a tyrant who is ruftic and 
unlearned governs, if there is any one in the city much better than him, the 
tyrant will fear fuch a one, and will never be able to be cordially his friend? 

CaL. It does follow. 

Soc. Nor yet, if any one in the city fhould be much worfe than the tyrant, 
would he be able to be his friend. For the tyrant would defpife him, nor 
ever pay attention to him as a friend. 

Car. This alío is true, 

Soc. It remains, therefore, that he alone would be a friend to fuch a one 
deferving to be mentioned, who, in confequence of being endued with fimilaz 
manners, would praife and blame him, be willing to be governed, and to be 
fubje& to him that governs. Such a one in this city will be able to accom- 
plifh great things, and no one will injure him with impunity. Is it not fu? 

Car. Yes. 
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Soc. If, therefore, any young man in this city fhould thus think with 
himfelf, * After’°what manner may I be able to accomplifh great things, and 
be injured by no one?” this, as it appears, muft be the way, viz. he muft im- 
mediately from his youth be accuftomed to rejoice and be affli€ted with the 
fame things as his mafter, and render himfelf in the higheft degree fimilar to 
him. Is it not fo? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. Willit not therefore follow, that fuch a man will not be injured, 
and, as you fay, that he will be able to accomplifh great things in a city? 

Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will he not, therefore, be able to refrain from acting unjuftly? Or 
will this be far from being the cafe, if, when the governor is unjuft, he is 
fimilar to him, and is able to accomplifh great things with him? But I think 
that the very contrary will take place, and that fuch a one will render him- 
felf able to act unjuftly in the higheft degree, without being punifhed for his 
unjuft conduct, Will he not? 

Cau. Itappears fo. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, the greateft evil be prefent with him, in confe- 
quence of being corrupted and depraved in his foul, through the imitation 
and power of his mafter? 

Car. I do not know whither you are always turning the difcourfe, So- 
crates, upwards and downwards. Or do you not know, that he who is imi- 
tated can, if he pleafes, flay and take away the poffeffions of him who is 
not imitated ? 

Soc. I know it, good Callicles, unlefs I am deaf; for, a little before, I 
often heard this from you and Polus, and nearly, indeed, from all in the city. 
But do you alfo hear me: for he may indeed flay whom he pleafes ; but, 
being a depraved character, he may flay one who is worthy and good. 

Car. Andis not this a circumftance grievous to be borne? 

Soc. Not to a man endued with intellect, as the difcourfe evinces. Or 
do you think that a man fhould endeavour to live to a moft extended period, 
and fhould apply himfelf to thofe arts which always preferve us from dangers— 
in the fame manner as that rhetoric which preferves in courts of juftice, and 
which you exhorted me to cultivate ? 

Cau. I do indeed, by Jupiter, and I rightly advifed you. 

7 Soc. 
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Soc. But what, O beft of men, does the {cience of {wimiming alfo appear 
to you to be a venerable thing? 

Car. By Jupiter, it does not. 

Soc. And, indeed, this alfo faves men from death, waen they fall into 
{fuch a danger as requires the aid of this fcience. But if this fcience appears 
to you to be a {mall thing, I will mention to you a greater than this, viz. that 
of piloting a fhip, which not only faves lives, but alfo bodies and poffeffions, 
from extreme danger, in the fame manner as rhetoric. And this, indeed, 
is moderate and modeft, and is not haughty with a grandeur of ornament, 
as if it accomplifhed fomething tranfcendent. But fince it accomplifhes the 
fame things as the judicial art, if it faves any from gina hither, it demands, 
I think, two oboli; but if from Egypt, or Pontus, if it demands a great fum, 
on account of the great benefit it has conferred, through faving thofe I juft 
now mentioned, viz. ourfelves and children, our riches and wives, and con- 
duéting them to the port, this fum is ufually two drachms, And the man 
who poffeffes this art, and accomplifhes thefe things, going out of the fhip, 
walks near the fea and the fhip, in a moderate garb. For he knows, I think, 
how to reafon with himfelf, that it is uncertain whom he may affift of thofe 
that fail with him, not fuffering them to be merged in the fea, and whom he 
may injure, as knowing that neither the bodies nor fouls of thofe who depart 
from his fhip are in any refpe&t better than they were when they entered into 
it. He will, therefore, reafon with himfelf, that the cafe is not as if fome 
one who is afflicted in his body with great and incurable difeafes fhould 
happen not to be fuffocated, becaufe this man is indeed miferable for having 
efcaped death, and has not derived any advantage from him; but that if any 
one labours under many and incurable difeafes in that which is more ho- 
nourable than body, viz. in his foul, fuch a one ought to live; and that he 
will benefit him, whether he faves him from the fea, or from a court of 
juftice, or from any thing elfe. But he knows that it is not better for a de- 
praved man to live; becaufe he muft neceffarily live badly. On this account, 
it is not ufual for a pilot to be arrogant, though he faves us; nor yet, O won- 
derful man, for an artificer of machines, who is fometimes able to fave a 
multitude in no refpeét inferior to that which is faved by the general of an 
army, or a pilot, or any other perfon. For fometimes he faves whole cities. 


Does it appear to you that he is to be compared with a lawyer ? Though, if he 
3K 2 fhould 
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fhould with to fpeak, Callicles, fuch things as you are accuftomed to fpeak, 
extolling his own art, he would overwhelm you with words, afferting and 
calling on you to confider that you ought to be the artificers of machines, as 
if other things were of no confequence. For he would have enough to fay. 
But you neverthelefs would defpife him and his art, and would call him by 
way of reproach a maker of machines. Nor would you be willing to give 
your daughter to his fon in marriage, nor his daughter to your fon, Though, 
if you confider what the particulars are from which you praife your own 
profeffion, with what juftice can you defpife the artificer of machines, and 
the reft whom I have juft now mentioned? I know you will fay that your 
profeffion is better, and confifts of better things. But if that which is better 
is not what I fay it is, but this very thing is virtue, 1. e. for a man to fave 
himfelf and his poffeffions, whatever kind of man he may happen to be, then 
vour reprehenfion of the artificer of machines, of the phyfician, and of other 
arts, which are inftituted for the fake of prefervation, is ridiculous. 

But, O bleffed man, fee whether or not the generous and the good are 
not fomething elfe than to fave and be faved. For perhaps to live for a 
period of time however extended, is not to be wifhed, nor too much fought 
after, by him whoistruly a man ; but leaving thefe things to the care of Divi- 
nity, and believing in prophetic women, that no one can avoid fate, he will 
afterwards confider by what means he may pafs the remainder of his life in the 
moft excelient manner, But will this be effected by rendering himfelf fimilar 
to the polity in which he dwells? If this then were the cafe, it is neceffary 
that you fhould become moft fimilar to the Athenian people, if you with 
to be dear to them, and to be able to accomplifh great things in the city. 
But confider whether this is advantageous to you and me; and whether we 
fhould not, O divine man, be expoted to the fame misfortune which they 
fay happened to the "Theffalian * women in drawing down the moon. But, 
indeed, our choice of this power in the city fhould be with the moft friendly. 
If however you think that any man whatever is able to deliver a certain 


* According to Suidas (in Proverbio sm: cavro tn cednvny xabeaxes) the Theffalian women who 
drew down the moon are faid to have been deprived of their eyes and feet. And hence, fays 
he, thz proverb is applied to thofe who draw down evils on themfelves. It is neceffary to obferve 


that witches formerly were able to cau‘e the appearance of drawing down the moon to take 
piace, See my Notes on Paufanias, vol. iii. p. 324. 
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art of this kind, which will caufe you to poffefs mighty power in this city, 
even when you are diffimilar to the polity, and whether this power is for the 
better, or the worfe,—in this cafe you appear to me, Callicles, not to confider 
the affair in a proper light. For it is not requifite that you fhould be a 
mimic, but that you fhould be naturally fimilar to them, if you defign to 
effe& a genuine friendíhip with the Athenian people, and, by Jupiter, beüdes 
this with Demus the fon of Pyrilampes. Whoever, therefore, fhall render 
you moft fimilar to thefe will alfo render you, fince you defire to be fkilled 
in civil affairs, both a politician and a rhetorician. For every one is delighted 
with orations adapted to his own manners, but is indignant with fuch as are 
foreizn from them; unlefs you, O beloved head, fay otherwife. Can we 
fay any thing againft thefe things, Callicles ? 

Cat. I do not know how it is, but you appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak 
well. But yet that which happens to many happens alfo to me: for I am 
not entirely perfuaded by you. 

Soc. For the love of Demus, Callicles, which is refident in your foul, 
oppofes me: but if we fhould often and in a better manner confider thefe 
things, you would perhaps be perfuaded. Remember, therefore, that we 
faid there were two preparations, which in every thing were fubfervient to 
the cultivation both of body and foul: one affociating with thefe with a 
view to pleafure; but the other with a view to that which is beft, not 
by gratifying, but oppofing. Are not thefe the things which we then 
defined ? 

Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, the one of thefe which looks to pleafure ignoble, 
and nothing elíe than adulation ? 

Car. Let it be fo, if you pleafe. 

Soc. But the other endeavours that this which we cultivate may be tbe 
beft poffible, whether it is body or foul. 

Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, are we after this manner to take upon ourfelves 
the care of a city and its citizens, I mean when the citizens are rendered 
the beft poffible? For without this, as we have found in what has been 
previoufly faid, it is of no ufe to beftow any other benefit; viz. unlefs the 
dianoétic part of thofe who are to receive either abundance of riches, or 
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dominion over certain perfons, or any other power, is beautiful and good. 
Shall we lay this down, as being the cafe ? 

Cat. Entirely fo, if it is more agreeable to you. 

Soc. If, therefore, Callicles, when publicly tranfacting political affairs, we 
fhould publicly exhort each other to the art of building either walls, or 
docks, or temples, or, in fhort, buildings of the largeft kind, whether would 
it be neceffary that we fhould confider and examine ourfelves, in the firft 
place, if we knew or were ignorant of the art of building, and by whom we 
were inftru€ted in it? Would this be requifite, or not? 

Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Inthe fecond place, therefore, this ought to be confidered, whether 
we have ever built any private edifice, either for any one of our friends, or 
for ourfelves; and whether this edifice is beautiful or deformed. And if on 
confidering we find that our mafters were good and illuftrious, and that we 
have built, in conjunction with our matters, many beautiful edifices, and many 
without their affiftance, after we left our mafters,—if we find this to be the cafe, 
ought we not, if endued with intellect, to betake ourfelves to public works? 
But if we can neither evince that we had a mafter, and have either raifed no 
buildings, or many of no worth, would it not in this cafe be ftupid in us to 
attempt public works, and to exhort each other to fuch an undertaking? 
Shall we fay that thefe things are rightly afferted, or not? 

Cat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And is not this the cafe with all other things? And if we fhould 
engage publicly in medical affairs, exhorting each other as if we were fkil- 
ful phyficians, ought not you and I to confider as follows: By the Gods, 
how is Socrates affected in his body with refpe& to health? Or is there any 
other perfon, whether a flave or free-born, who by the help of Socrates is 
liberated from difeafe? And indeed I think I may confider other things of 
this kind refpeCting you. And if we do not find any one, ftranger or 
citizen, man or woman, whofe body has been benefited by our affiftance, 
will it not, by Jupiter, Callicles, be truly ridiculous, that we fhould pro- 
ceed to that degree of folly as to attempt, according to the proverb", to 


* This proverb, according to Zenobius, is applied to thofe who pafs over the firft difciplines, 
and immediately apply themfelves to the greater. Juft as if fome one learning the potter's art 
fhould attempt to make a tub before he had learned how to make tables, or any other fmall 
ntenfi]. 
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teach a potter in making a tub, before we have tranfacted many things 
privately, as they might happen to occur, and have happily accomplifhed 
many things, and been fufficiently exercifed in the medical art, and fhould 
endeavour to exhort others like ourfelves to exercife medicine publicly? 
Does it not appear to you that a condu& of this kind would be ftupid ? 

Car. It does. 

Soc. But now, O beft of men, fince you have juft begun to tranfact public 
affairs, and you exhort me to the fame, reproaching me at the fame time 
that I do not engage in them, ought we not mutually to confider as follows : 
What citizen has Callicles made a better man? Is there any one who, 
being before depraved, unjuft, intemperate, and unwife, has through Calli- 
cles become a worthy and good man, whether he is a ftranger or a citizen, 
a flave or free-born? Tel] me, Callicles, if any one fhould afk you thefe 
things, what would you fay? Whom would you affert to be a better man 
from affociating with you? Are you averfe to anfwer, if there is as yet any 
private work of this kind accomplifhed by you, before you engage in public 
affairs ? 

Car. You are contentious, Socrates. 

Soc. But I do not afk through a love of contention, but in confequence 
of really wifhing to know, after what manner vou think goverument ought 
to be conducted by us. Or would you, when applying yourfelf to public 
affairs, attend to any thing elfe than that we citizens may be rendered the 
beft of men? Or have we not often acknowledged that this ought to be 
done by a politician? Have we, or not, acknowledged this? Anfwer. We 
have acknowledged it. I will anfwer for you. If, therefore, a good man 
ought to procure this for his citv, now having recollected, inform me refpect- 
ing thofe men whom you a little before mentioned, if they any longer 


appear to you to have been good citizens,—I mean Pericles and Cimon, 
Miltiades and Themiftocles. 


Car. To me they do. 

Soc. If, therefore, they were good men, did not each of them render 
their fellow-citizens better inftead of worfe? Did they render them fo, or 
not ? 


Car. They did. 
Soc. 
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Soc. When Pericles, therefore, began to fpeak to the people, were they 
not worfe than when he addreffed them for the laft time? 

CAL. Perhaps fo. 

Soc. It is not proper to fay * perhaps’, O beft of men; but this muĝ 
be a neceffary confequence from what has been granted, if he was a good 
citizen. 

Car. But what then? 

Soc. Nothing. But befides this inform me, whether the Athenians are 
faid to have become better men through Pericles, or on the contrary were 
corrupted by him. For I heer that Pericles rendered the Athenians indo- 
lent, timid, loquacious, and avaricious, having firít of all rendered them 
mercenary. 

Car. You hear thefe things, Socrates, from thofe whofe ears are broken. 

Soc. However, I no longer hear thefe things; but both you and I clearly 
know that Pericles at firft was much celebrated, and was not condemned by 
the Athenians by any ignominious fentence, at the very time when they 
were worfe ; but when he had made them worthy and good, then towards 
the clofe of his life they fraudulently condemned him, and were on the point 
of putting him to death as if he had been an unworthy man. 

Car. What then? Was Pericles on this account a bad man? 

Soc. Indeed, a perfon of this kind who has the care of affes, horfes, and 
oxen, appears to be a bad charatter, if, receiving thefe animals neither kick- 
ing backwards, nor pufhing with their horns, nor biting, he caufes them to 
do all thefe things through ferocity of difpofition. Or does not every curator 
of an animal appear to youto be a bad man, who, having received it of a 
milder nature, renders it more favage than when he received it? Does he 
appear to you to be fo, or not? 

Cau. Entirely fo, that I may gratify you. 

Soc. Gratify me alfo in this, by anfwering whether man is an animal, or 
not. 

CAL. Undoubtedly he is. 

Soc. Did not Pericles, therefore, take care of men? 

Car. Yes. 

Soc. What then? Is it not requifite, as we juft now acknowledged, that 
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they fhould become through him more juft, inftead of more unjutt, if he, 
being a good politician, took care of them ? 

Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, the juft mild, as Homer? fays? But what do 
you fay? Is it not fo? 

Car. Yes. 

Soc. But, indeed, he rendered them more favage than when he received 
them : and this againft himfelf ; which was far from being his intention. 

Car. Are you willing I fhould affent to you ? 

Soc. If I appear to you to fpeak the truth. 

Car. Be it fo, then. 

Soc. If, therefore, he rendered them more favage, muft he not alfo have 
rendered them more unjuft, and worfe characters ? 

Car. Be it fo. 

Soc. From this reafoning, therefore, it follows, that Pericles was not a 
good politician. 

Car. You, indeed, fay not. 

Soc. And, by Jupiter, you fay fo too, from what you have acknow- 
ledged. But, again, tell me refpecting Cimon. Did not thofe who were 
the objects of his care punifh him by an oftracifm, and fo as that for ten 
years they might not hear his voice? And they acted in a timilar manner 
towards Themiftocles, and, befides this, punifhed him with exile. But they 
decreed that Miltiades, who fought at the battle of Marathon, fhould be 
hurled into the Barathrum ; and unlefs the Prytanis had defended him, he 
would have fallen into it. Though thefe, if they had been good men, as 
as you fay they were, would never have fuffered thefe things. Indeed, it 
can never happen that good charioteers fhould at firít not be thrown from 
their cars; but, when they have difciplined their horfes, and have themfelves 
become better charioteers, that they fhould then be thrown from them. This 
is never the cafe, either in driving a chariot, or in any other employment. 
Or does it appear to you that it is? 

CAL. It does not. 

Soc. Our former affertions, therefore, as it appears, are true, viz, that we 
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do not know any good politician in this city: but you acknowledge that vou 
know of none at prefent, but that formerly there were fome ; and the names 
of thefe you have mentioned: but thefe have appeared to be equal to the 
politicians of the prefent day. So that, if they were rhetoricians, they did not 
ufe rhetoric truly (for otherwife they would not have fallen into difgrace), 
nor yet did they employ adulation. 

Car. But indeed, Socrates, it is far from being the cafe, that any one of 
the prefent day will ever accomplifh fuch undertakings as were accomplifhed 
by any one of thofe I mentioned. 

Soc. Neither, O divine man, do I blame thefe men, fo far as they were 
fervants of the city; but they appear to me to have been more fkilful mi- 
nifters than thofe of the prefent day, and more adapted to procure for the 
city fuch things as it defired. But in perfuading, and at the fame time com- 
pelling, the citizens to reprefs their defires, and not indulge them, by means 
of which they would become better men, in this thofe former politicians in 
no refpect differed from fuch as exift at prefent ; for this, indeed, is alone the 
work ofa good citizen. But, with refpeét to procuring fhips, walls, and docks, 
and many other things of this kind, I alfo agree with you, that thofe were 
more fkilful than thefe. I, therefore, and you, act ridiculoufly in this difpu- 
tation. For during the whole time of our converfation we have not ceafed 
to revolve about the fame thing, and to be mutually ignorant of what we 
faid, I think, therefore, that you have often acknowledged and known, that 
there is this twofold employment, both refpeéting the body and foul: and 
that the one is miniftrant, by which we are enabled, if hungry, to procure 
food for cur bodies, and, if thirfty, diink ; if cold, garments, coverlids, fhoes, 
and other things which the body requires. And I will defignedly fpeak to 
you through the fame images, that you may more eafily underftand, 1f any 
one then fupplies thefe things, being either a vidtualler, or a merchant, or 
an artificer of fome one of them, viz. a baker, or a cook, a weaver, fhoe- 
maker, or tanner, it is by no means wonderful that, being a perfon of this 
kind, he fhould appear, both to himfelf and others, to be a curator of the 
body ; I mean, to all thofe who are ignorant that, befides all thefe, there is a 
certain gymnaftic and medicinal art, to which the care of the body in reality 
pertains; to which it belongs to rule over all thefe arts, aud to ufe their re- 
fpe&tive works; in confequence of knowing what is good and bad in folid or 
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liquid aliment, with refpe& to the virtue of the body, while all the other 
arts are ignorant of this. On this account, it is neceffary that thefe arts 
fhould be fervile, miniftrant, and illiberal, reípe&cting the concerns of the 
body; but that gymnaftic and medicine fhould be juftly the mittreffes of 
thefe. That the very fame things, likewife, take place in the foul, you ap- 
peared at the fame time to grant me, as if knowing what I faid; but a little 
after you afferted that there had been worthy and good citizens in this city. 
And when I afked you who they were, you appeared to me to exhibit jutt 
{uch men, with refpe& to political concerns, as if, in confequence of my atk- 
ing about gymnaftic affairs, who have been, or are at prefent, good curators 
of bodies, you fhould ferioufly anfwer me, that T'hearion the baker, and 
Mithzcus, who wrote on the Sicilian art. of cooking, and Sarambus the vic- 
tualler, were wonderful curators of bodies; the firt of whom made admi- 
rable bread; the fecond procured admirable food; and the third admirable 
wine. Perhaps, therefore, you will be indignant if I fhould fay to you, 
O man, you underftand nothing refpecting gymnaftic. You have told me 
of men who are the minifters and purveyors of defires, but vou do not un- 
derftand any thing beautiful and good concerning them; who, if it fhould 
fo happen, while they fill the bodies of men, and render them grofs, and are 
praifed by them for fo doing, at the fame time deftroy their antient fleth. 
Thefe, therefore, through their unfkilfulnefs, do not accufe men given to 
feafting, as the caufes of the difeafes with which they are infefted, and of the 
lofs of their antient flefh, but thofe who happen to be then prefent, and 
give them fome advice. But, after a long time, when repletion introduces 
difeafe, in confequence of having taken place without the healthful, then 
they accufe and blame thefe advifers, and would injure them if they were 
able; but praife thofe minitters of their defires, and the caufes of their ma- 
ladies. And now you, O Callicles, a& in a manner moft fimilar to this ; for 
you praife thofe who delight fuch-like men with feafting, and who fatiate 
them with the objects of their defire, and fay that they make the city great ; 
but who do not perceive that the city is fwoln, and inwardly in a bad con- 
dition, through thofe antient men. For, without temperance and juftice, 
they have filled the city with ports and docks, with walls and tributes, and 
fuch-like trifles. When, therefore, this acceffion of imbecility arrived, 
they accufed the advifers that were then prefent, but praifed Themiftocles, 
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Cimon, and Pericles, who were the caufes of the maladies: but you perhaps, 
unlefs you are careful, they will apprehend, together with my affociate Alci- 
biades, fince they have deftroyed thofe antient particulars, befides thofe 
which they have acquired; though you are not the caufes, but perhaps the 
con-caufes, of the evils. Indeed, I perceive that a very ftupid affair takes 
place at prefent, and I hear that it has taken place with refpe& to antient 
men. For I fee that when a city condudis itfelf towards any political cha- 
racter, as one that acts unjuftly, fuch a one is indignant, and complains as 
fuffering erievoufly, though he has conferred many benefits on the city. 
Are, therefore, fuch unjuftly deftroyed by the city, according to their affer- 
tion? But, indeed, their affertion is entirely falfe. For he who prefides over 
a city can never be unjuftly cut off by the city over which he prefides. For 
thofe who profefs themfelves to be politicians, appear to be the fame with 
thofe that call themfelves fophifts. For the fophifts, though wife in other 
things, act abfurdly in this refpe&. Proclaiming themfelves to be teachers 
of virtue, they often accufe their difciples of acting unjuftly towards them, 
by defrauding them of their wages, and other teftimonies of gratitude for the 
benefits they receive from them. But what can be more irrational than fuch 
an accufation ? —I mean, that men who have become good and juft, being 
freed from injuftice by their preceptor, and having obtained juftice, fhould 
yet act unjuftly from that very thing which they have not? Does not this, 
my friend, appear to you to be abfurd? You compel me in reality, Callicles, 
to make a public harangue, becaufe you are unwilling to anfwer me. 

Car. But cannot you fpeak unlefs fome one anfwers you? 

Soc. ï feem, indeed, as if I could. For now I extend my difcourfes, fince 
you are not willing to anfwer me. But, O good man, tell me, by Jupiter, 
the guardian of friendfhip, does it not appear to you irrational, that he who 
fays he can make another perfon a good man, fhould blame this man, that, 
having become good through his inftructions, and being fo now, he is, not- 
withftanding, an unworthy character? 

Car. To me it appears fo. 

Soc. Do vou not, therefore, hear thofe who profefs to inftru& men in 
virtue fpeaking in this manner? 

Car. I do. But why do you {peak about men of no worth? 

Soc. But what will you fay refpe&ing thofe men, who, while they affert 
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that they prefide over the city, and are careful that it may be the beft poffible, 
again accufe it, when it fo happens, as the worft of cities? Do you think 
that thefe differ in any refpect from thofe? O bleffed man ! a fophift and a 
rhetorician are the fame, or they are fomething near and fimilar, as I and 
Polus have faid. But you, through ignorance, think that rhetoric is fome- 
thing all-beautiful, and defpife the fophiftic art. In reality, however, the fo- 
phiftic art is as much more beautiful than rhetoric, as the legiflative than the 
judicial profeffion, aud gymnaftic than medicine. But I think public fpeakers 
and fophifts alone ought not to complain that the thing which they teach is 
evil to themfelves ; or, if they do, that they muft accufe themfelves at the 
fame time of not having in any refpeét benefited thofe whom they profefs to 
have benefited. Is it not fo? 

Car. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And, indeed, it will be proper to impart benefit to thefe alone, if 
they afferted what is true. For, if fome one fhould receive any other benefit, 
as, for inftance, the power of running fwiftly, through the inftru&tions of a 
mafter of gymnaftic, perhaps he would be averíe to recompenfe him, if the 
mafter of gymnaftic benefited him without having made an agreement that 
he fhould be paid for his trouble as foon as he had enabled him to run 
fwiftlv. For men, I think, do not act unjuftly through flownefs, but through 
injuftice. Ordo they not? 

CAL. Yes. 

Soc. If, therefore, any one fhould take away this, —I mean injuftice,—— 
would it not follow, that there would be no occafion to fear left he thould 
fuffer injuftice ; but that to him alone it would be fafe to impart this benefit, 
if any one is in reality able to form good men? Is it not fo? 

Cat. I fay fo. 

Soc. Hence, as it appears, there is nothing bafe in taking money for giv- 
ing advice about other things, as, for inftance, refpecting building, or other arts. 

CaL. So it appears. 

Soc. But, with refpeét to this a&ion,—1 mean, how any one may be ren- 
dered the beft of men, and may govern his own family, or the city, in the 
moft excellent manner,—it is reckoned bafe to withhold advice, unlefs money 
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Car. Yes. 

Soc. For it is evident that the reafon 1s this: that, of all benefits, this 
alone renders him who is benefited defirous of making a recompenfe. So 
that it appears to be a beautiful fign, if he who imparts the benefit is in his 
turn benefited; but by no means if he isnot. Are thefe things fo, or not? 

Car. 'They are. 

Soc. Define, therefore, to which mode of healing the maladies of a city 
you exhort me : whether to that of contending with the Athenians, that they 
ray become the beft of men, as if I were a phyfician ; or to that by which 
I may minifter to their wants, in order to obtain their favour. Tell me the 
truth, Callicles. For it is but juft, that, as you began to fpeak to me freely, 
you fhould continue to impart your conceptions. And now {peak well and 
generoully. 

Cat, I fay, therefore, that I exhort you to act as miniftrant to the city. 

Soc. You exhort me, therefore, moft generous man, to employ flattery. 

Car. Unlefs you had rather be the prey of the Myfians; which will be the 
cafe, if you do not a& in this manner. 

Soc. Do not fay, what you often have faid, that any one who is willing 
might flay me, left I again fhould fay, that an unworthy would flay a good 
man ; nor yet that he might take away whatever I poffeffed, left I alfo fhould 
again fay, that after he has taken away my poffeffions he would not derive 
any advantage from them; but that, as he has unjuftly deprived me of them, 
he will alfo, having received them, ufe them unjuftly ; and if unjuftly, bafely; 
and if bafely, wickedly. 

Car. You appear to me, Socrates, to believe that you fhall never fuffer 
any of thefe things, as being one who lives at a diftance, and that you fhall 
never be brought before a court of juftice by a man, perhaps, entirely de- 
praved and vile. 

Soc. I am therefore, O Callicles, in reality ftupid, unlefs I think that any 
one in this city may fuffer whatever may happen to take place. But this I 
well know, that if I was brought before a court of juftice, and I fhould be 
in danger refpecting any one of thefe particulars which you mention, he who 
brings me thither will be a depraved man. For no worthy man will bring 
one who is innocent before a court of justice, Nor would it be any thing 
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wonderful, if in this cafe I fhould be condemned to death. Are you willing 
I fhould tell you why I fhould expect thefe things ? 

CaL. By all meaus. 

Soc. I think that I, in conjun&tion with a few Athenians, (that I may not 
fay alone,) apply myfelf to the true political art, and alone of thofe of the 
prefent day perform things political. As, therefore, the difcourfes which I 
make are not compofed for the fake of popular favour, but with a view to 
that which is beft, and not to that which is moft pleafant, —and as I am not 
willing to do thofe elegant things which you now advife me to do,—I fhould 
not have any thing to fay in a court of juftice. But the fame difcourfe occurs 
to me which I addreffed to Polus. For I fhould be judged in the fame man- 
ner as a phyfician would be judged among boys, when accufed by a cook. 
For confider what would be the apology of fuch a man, when apprehended 
by thefe, if any oue fhould accufe him as follows: O boys, this man 
fabricates for you many evils, and corrupts both you and the youngeft of 
you. For, by cutting, burning, emaciating, and almoft fuffocating you, he 
makes you defperate; and likewife by giving you the moft bitter potions, 
and compelling you to be hungry and thirfty; not delighting you, as I do, 
with many pleafant and all-various dainties. What do you think the phy- 
fician would have to fay in fuch a bad fituation? If he fpoke the truth, would 
- he not fay, I have done all thefe things, boys, for the fake of health? But, 
upon this, in what manner do you think thefe judges would exclaim? Would 
they not loudly exclaim ? 

Cau. Perhaps it may be proper to think fo. 

Soc. Do you not think, therefore, that he would be perfe&ly at a lofs. 
what to fay ? 

Car. Entirelv fo. 

Soc. And [alfo know that I fhould be affected in the very fame manner,. 
on coming into a court of juftice. For I thould not be able to mention 
any pleafures which I had imparted to them, and which they confider as be- 
nefits and advantages. But I neither emulate thofe that impart them, nor 
thofe to whom they are imparted. And if any one fhould fay that I corrupt 
young men, by caufing them to doubt, or accufe elderly men, by employing 
bitter ditcourfes, either privately or publicly, I fhould not be able to fay that 
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which is the truth, that I affert and do all thefe things juftly ; and that it is 
your province, O judges, to act in this manner, and to do nothing elfe. So 
that, perhaps, I fhould tuffer whatever might happen to be the confequence. 

Cat. Does therefore, Socrates, that man appear to you to be in a good 
condition in a city who is thus circumfítanced, and is unable to help him- 
felf? 

Soc. He does, if he is in that condition, Callicles, which vou have often 
allowed, viz. if he can affi(t himfelf, and has not either faid ordone any thing 
unjuftly refpecting men or Gods, For it has often been acknowledged by us, 
that this is the beft aid which any one can impart to himfelf. If, therefore, 
any one can prove that I am incapable of affording this affiftance either to 
myfelf or another, I fhall be afhamed, whether I am convicted of this impo- 
tency before many, or a few, or alone, by myfelf alone. And if I fhould be 
punifhed with death on account of this impotency, I fhould be indignant. 
But if I fhould die through the want of adulatory rhetoric, I well know that 
you would behold me bearing death eafily. For no one fears to die, who 
is not entirely irrational and effeminate: but he fears to a@ unjuflly ; fince, 
for the foul to come to Hades full of unjuft actions, 1s the extremity of all 
evils, But, if you pleafe, I with to (how you by a certain narration that this 
is the cafe. 

Car. Since you have finifhed the other things which remained to be com- 
pleted, finifh this alfo. 

Soc. Hear then, as they fay, a very beautiful narration; which you in- 
deed will, I think, confider as a fable; but I confider it as a relation of facts, 
For the particulars of the en(uing narration are true. As Homer fays, then, 


Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, divided! the government among themfelves, 
after 


* The ineffable principle of things did not produce fenfibles by his own immediate energy: for 
there would have been a privation of order, if we had been directly produced by the firft caufe. 
And, in the progreffion of things, the fimilar is always unfolded into fubfiftence prior to the difi- 
milar. By how much greater, therefore, one caufe is than another, by fo much does one effect 
furpafs another. Hence, he who poffetfes fcience in a higher degree produces more illuftrious 
difciples. It is neceffary, therefore, that other powers greater than we are fhould be produced by ` 
the firft caufe, and thus that we afterwards fhould be generated from thefe: for we are the dregs 
of the univerfe. Thefe mighty powers, from their furpaffing fimilitude to the firt God, were 
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after they had received it from their father. This law’, therefore, refpecting 
men fubfifted under Saturn, and always was, and now is, eftablifhed among the 


Gods, 


very properly called by the antiente Gods ; and were confidered by them as perpetually fubfifting in 
the moft adinirable and profound union with each other, and the firt caufe; yet, fo as amidft 
this union to preferve their own effence di(tin& from that of their ineffable caufe. 

But thefe mighty powers are called by the poets a golden chain, on account of their connection 
with each other, and incorruptible nature. One of thefe powers you may call zztellecfual; a fecond, 
vivific; a third, Peonian, and fo on; which the antients defiring to fignify to us by names, 
have fymbolically denominated. Hence (fays Olympiodorus, in MS. Comment. in Gorgiam) 
we ought not to be difturbed on hearing fuch names as a Saturnian power, the power of Jupiter, 
and fuch-like, but explore the things to which they allude. Thus, for inftance, by a Saturnian 
power rooted in the firt caufe, underftand a pure intellect : for Kpovos, or Saturn, is xqpos vows, i. e. 
à xabðapos, Or, a pure intellect. Hence, thofe that are pure, and virgins, are called xopar. On this 
account, too, poets * fay that Saturn devoured his children, and afterwards again fent them into 
the light, becaufe intelle& is converted to itfelf, feeks itfelf, and is itfelf fought: but he again re- 
funds them, becaufe intelle& not only feeks and procreates, but produces into light and profits. 
On this account, too, he is called ayxvacuntis, or inflected counfel, becaufe an inflected figure 
verges to itfelf. Again, as there is nothing difordered and novel in intelleét, they reprefent Sa- 
turn as an old man, and as flow in his motion : and hence it is that aftrologers fay, that fuch as 
have Saturn well fituated in their nativity are prudent, and endued with intelle&, 

Further fill: the antient theologifts called life by the name of Jupiter, to whom they gave a 
twofold appellation, dia and £wa, fignifying by thefe names that he gives /ife through himfelf. They 
alfo affert that the fun is drawn by four horfes, and that he is perpetually young, fignifving by 
this his power, which is motive of the whole of nature fubje& to his dominion, his fourfold con- 
verfions, and the vigour of his energies. But they fay that the moon is drawn by two bulls: by 
two, on account of her increafe and diminution; but by duds, becaufe, as thefe till the ground, 
fo the moon governs all thofe parts which furround the earth. 

Plato fays, therefore, that Jupiter and Neptune diftributed the government from Saturn; and 
fince Plato does not fafhion a political but a philofophical fable, he does not fay, like the poets, 
that they received the kingdom of Saturn by violence, but that they divided it. What then are we 
to underftand by receiving law from Saturn? We reply that law is the di(tribution of intelle& ; 
and we have before obferved that Saturn fignifies intellect. Hence law is thence derived. 

Again, mundanc natures, fays Olympiodorus, are triple; for fume are ccleftial, others ter- 


reftrial, 


1 Neither was nor «ill be can be afferted of a divine nature: for was is paft, and no longer 
is, and wll beis imperfc&t, and is not yet. But nothing of this kind can be conceived of Divi- 
nity. As, therefore, Plato introduces this as a fable, on this account he ufes the term «vas; but 
fince the fable is not poetic, but philofophic, he alfo introduces the word a/zeays. 


* Thisis afferted by Hefiod in his Theogony. 
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Gods, viz. that the man who has paffed through life in a juft and holy 
manner, when he dies, departing to the iflands of the bleffed, fhall dwell in 


all 


reftrial, and others between thefe, viz. the fiery, aérial, aquatic. And of thefe, Jupiter poffeffes 
the celeftial, Pluto the terreftrial, and Neptune thofe between. Again, through thefe things the 
powers prefiding over thefe natures are fignified. For Jupiter on this account has a Íceptre, as 
fignifying the judicial; but Neptune a trident, as prefiding over the triple nature in the middle; 
and Pluto a helmet, on account of the obfcure, For, as a helmet conceals the head, fo this 
power (i. e. Pluto) belongs to things unapparent. Nor muft it be thought that philofophers wor- 
fhip ftones and images as things divine: but fince, living according to fenfe, we are not able to 
arrive at an incorporeal and immaterial power, images are devifed for the purpofe of recalling to 
the memory divine natures ; that, feeing and reverencing thefe, we may form a conception of in- 
corporeal powers. This, therefore, is alfo faid by the poets, that Jupiter mingling with Themis 
begot three daughters, Equity, Juftice, and Peace. Equity, therefore, reigns in the inerratic 
fphere : for there the fame motion fubfits perpetually, and after the fame manner, and nothing 
is there diftributed. But Juftice rules in the planetary fpheres: for here there is a feparation * of 
the flars; and where there is feparation, there juftice is neceffary, that an harmonious diftribu- 
tion may be made according to defert. And Peace reigns over terreftrial natures, becaufe con- 
tention is among thefe; and where there is contention, there peace is neceffary. But there is a 
contention here of the hot and the cold, the moift and the dry. Hence they fay that Ulyffes 
wandered on the fea by the will of Neptune. For they fignify by this, that the Odyffean life was 
neither terreftrial, nor yet celeftial, but between thefe. Since, therefore, Neptune is the lord of 
the middle natures, on this account they fay that Ulyffes wandered through the will of Neptune, 
becaufe he had the allotment of Neptune. Thus alfo they fpeak of the fons of Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto, regarding the allotinents of each. For we fay that he who has a divine and celeftial 
polity is the fon of Jupiter; that he who has a terreftrial polity is the fon of Pluto; and that he is 
the fon of Neptune whofe polity or allotment is between thefe. Again, Vulcan is a certain power 
prefiding over bodies; and hence he fays of himfelf in Homer: 


All day IJ fell..... 


becaufe his attention to bodies is perpetual. On this account, alfo, he operates with bellowses 
(ev Quoas epya£trai) viz. in natures (avri Tov ev Tats Pucect). For this power leads forth nature to 
the care of bodies. Since, therefore, Plato makes mention here of the iflands of the bleffed, of 
punifhment, and a prifon, let us unfold what each of them is. Geographers then fay that the 
iflands of the bleffed are about the ocean, and that fouls depart thither that have lived well. This, 
however, is abfurd, for fouls thus would live a ftormy life. What then fhall we fay? The folu- 
tion is this: Philofophers affimilate the life of men to the fea, becaufe it is turbulent, prolific, 
bitter, and laborious. But it is neceffary to know that iflands are raifed above the fea, being more 


* Viz. the planets are diflributed into different fpheres, and are not all of them contained in one fphere, 
like the fixed ftars. 
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all felicity, removed from evil; but that he who has lived unjuftly and im- 
pioufly fhall go to the prifon of punifhment and juftice, which they call 
Tartarus, But the judges of thefe, during the reign of Saturn, and even 
recently, Jupiter poffeffing the government, were living judges of the living, 
judging on that very day on which any one happened to die. In confequence 
of this they judged badly. On this account, therefore, Pluto, and thofe 
to whom the care of the iflands of the bleffed was committed, went to Ju- 
piter, and informed him that men came to them who were unworthy, 
whether they were accufers or the accufed. But Jupiter faid, I will pre- 
vent this in future. For now judgments are badly exercifed ; becaufe thofe 
that are judged are judged clothed ; for they are judged while living. Many, 
therefore, fays he, whofe fouls are depraved are invefted with beautiful 
bodies, are noble by birth, and rich ; and when judgment of their condu& 
takes place, many witneffes appear in their behalf, teftifying that they have 
lived juftly. Hence the judges are aftonifhed at thefe things, and are at the 
fame time themfelves clothed, while judging, as prior to their foul being 
concealed they have a veil before their eyes and ears, and the whole of their 
body'. All thefe things, indeed, are placed before them, as well their own 


veftments 


elevated. Hence, they call that polity which tranfcends the prefent life and generation, the 
iflands of the bleffed ; and thefe are the fame with the Elyfian fields. On this account, alfo, Her- 
cules accomplifhed his laft labour in the Hefperian regions, fignifying by this, that, having van- 
quifhed a dark and terreftrial life, he afterwards lived in day, that is, in truth and light. 

Philofophers, then, are of opinion that the earth is cavernous, like a pumice ftone, and that 
it is perforated as far as to its ultimate centre. They likewife think that about the centre there 
are different places, and certain fiery, cold, and Charonian powers, as the exhalations of the 
earth evince. The laft place, therefore, is called Tartarus. Hence it is neceffary to know that 
fouls that have lived vicioufly remain in this place for a certain time, and are punifhed in their 
pneumatic vehicle: for thofe that have finned through the fweetnefs of pleafure can only be pu- 
rified by the bitternefs of pain. 

Again, fouls that are hurled into Tartarus are no longer moved: for it is the centre of the 
earth, and there is not any place beneath it. For, if they were moved, they woul¢ again begin 
to afcend; fince all beyond the centre is upwards. Hence, the prifon is there of demons and 
terreftrial prefiding powers: for by Cerberus, and things of this kind, they fignify daemoniacal 
powers. 

* Such, fays Olympiodorus, is the fable, which, agreeably to the nature of a fable, does not 
preferve together things which always fubfift together, but divides them into prior and pofterior. 
[t alfo firft fpeaks of the more imperfect, and afterwards of the perfect: for it is neceffary to ad- 
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veftments as the veftments of thofe that are judged. In the firft place, there- 
fore, fays he, they muft be deprived ofthe power of forefeeing death : for now 
they do forefee it. Hence, Prometheus! muft be ordered to make this 

faculty 


vance from the imperfe& to the perfect. When the fable, therefore, fays that the judges were 
living judges of the living, judging on that very day in which any one happened to die, and that 
in confequence of this they judged badly; this fignifies that we judge badly, but divine judges 
well. For they know who ought to be fent to Tartarus, and who to the iflands of the bleffed. 
The fable, therefore, looking to our judgment, and beginning from the imperfect, fays that for- 
merly they judged badly; but, proceeding to the perfect, it fays that now they judge juftly. Ju- 
piter does not effe& this from himfelf, but at the requeft of Pluto, becaufe fubordinate convert 
themfelves to fuperior natures. 

Again, let us fhow what is meant by the judges being formerly in bodies, but now naked. 
Here, therefore, again the fable divides, and calls us from the more imperfect to the perfect. It 
is neceffary to know, therefore, that our life is obfcurely fignified by this, both in the prefent 
ftate of exiftence, and hereafter. For, in this life, both we and thofe that we judge are in bo- 
dies; and hence deception takes place. In confequence of this, from judging paffively, we do not 
fend to Tartarus a depraved chara&er, as one who is miferable, but, on the contrary, to the iflands 
of the bleffed. But, in another life, both the judges and thofe that are judged are naked. 

1 Prometheus, fays Olympiodorus, is the infpe&ive guardian of the defcent of rational fouls: for 
to exert a providential energy is the employment of the rational foul, and, prior to any thing elfe, 
to know itfelf. Irrational natures, indeed, perceive through percuffion, and prior to impulfion 
know nothing ; but the rational nature is able, prior to information from another, to know what 
is ufeful. Hence, Epimetheus is the infpe&tive guardian of the irrational foul, becaufe it knows 
through percuffion, and not prior to it. Prometheus, therefore, is that power which prefides 
over the defcent of rational fouls. But fre fignifies the rational foul itfelf ; becaufe, as fire tends 
upwards, fo the rational foul purfues things on high. But vou will fay, Why is this fire faid to 
have been ftolen? — Becaufe that which is ftolen is transferred from its proper place to one that is 
foreign. Since, therefore, the rational foul is fent from its proper place of abode on high, to 
earth, as to a foreign region, on this account the fire is faid to be ftolen. But why was it con- 
cealed in a reed? Becaufe a reed is cavernous (cvpryyadns), and therefore fignifies the flowing body 
(e pevotoy cwux), in which the foul is carried. But why was the fire Rolen, contrary to the will 
of Jupiter? Again, the fable fpeaks as a fable: for both Prometheus and Jupiter are willing that 
the foul fhould abide on high ; but as it is requifite that fhe fhould defcend, the fable fabricates 
particulars accommodated to the perfons. And it reprefents, indeed, the fuperior character, which 
i$ Jupiter, as unwilling; for he wifhes the foul always to abide on high: but the inferior cha- 
racter, Prometheus, obliges her to defcend. Jupiter, therefore, ordered Pandora to he made. 
Aud what elfe is this than zbe irrational foul *, which is of a feminine characteriitic? For, as it was 


* The reader muft remember, that the true man, or the rational foul, confifis of inte]2@, the diancétic 
power, and opinion; but the fummit of the irrational life is the phantu/y, under which de/ire, like a many- 


headed favage beaft, and anger, like a raging lion, fubSft. ) 
neceflary 
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faculty in them ceafe: and afterwards they muft be judged divefted of all 
thefe things; for it is requifite that they fhould be judged when dead. It 
1s likewife requifite that the judge fhould be naked and dead, fpeculating 
the foul itfelf, with the foul itfelf, every one dying fuddenly, deftitute of all 
his kindred, and leaving all that ornament on the earth, that the judgment 
may be juft, I therefore having known thefe things before you, have made 
my fons judges ; two indeed from Afia ', Minos and Rhadamanthus ; and one 
from Europe, zEacus. Thefe then, after their death, thall judge in the 
meadow, in the highway, where two roads extend, the one to the iflands of 
the bleffed, and the other to "Tartarus. And Rhadamanthus fhall judge 
thofe from Afia, but Æacus thofe from Europe. But I will confer this 
additional dignity upon Minos, that he fhall decide whatever may be inícru- 


table to the other judges, that the judgement refpecting the path of men may 
be mof juft. 


Thefe are the things, O Callicles, which [ have heard, and believe to be 
true: and from this narration I infer that a thing of the following kind 
muft take place. Death, as it appears to me, is nothing elfe than the diffo- 
lution of two things, viz. of the foul and body from each other. But when 


neceffary that the foul fhould defcend to thefe lower regions, but, being incorporeal and divine, 
it was impoffible for her to be conjoined with body without a medium, hence fhe becomes 
united with it through the irrational foul. But this irrational foul was called Pandora, becaufe 
each of the Gods beftowed on it fome particular gift. And this fignifies that the illuminations 
which terreftrial natures receive take place through the celeftial bodies *, 

* Afia is eaftern, but Europe has a more weftern fituation. But eaftern parts are analogous to 
celeflial natures, through light ; but Europe through its curvature to terreftrial natures. Through 
thefe two, therefore, viz. Afia and Europe, a celeftial and terreftrial polity are fignified. There 
is alfo a middle polity, which Plato fignifies through the doctrine of the extremes. For, having 
fpoken of a celeftial and terreftrial polity, he alfo manifefts that which has a middle fubfiftence ; 
juft as above, having fpoken of thofe that are fent to the iflands of the bleffed, and thofe that are 
hurled into Tartarus, he likewife manifefts fouls which are characterized by a middle life. 

In the next place, in order to know what is meant by the meadow, and the roads in which they 
judge, it is neceffary to obferve that the antients call generation moift, on account of its flowing 
nature, and becaufe the mortal life flourifhes here. The place of judgment, therefore, is faid to 
be in zther, after the places under the moon, and this is called a meadow through its moifture 
and varicty. 


* For the irrational foul is an immaterial body, of, in other words, vitalized extenfion, fuch as the mathe- 
matical bodies which we frame in the phantafy ; and the celeftial bodies are of this kind. 
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they are mutually feparated, each of them poffeffes its own habit, not much 
lefs than when the man was living; the body confpicuoufly retaining its 
own nature, attire, and paffions. So that, for inftance, if the body of any 
one while living was large by nature, or aliment, or from both, the body 
of fuch a one when dead will alfo be large; and if corpulent, it will be 
corpulent when dead; and fo with refpe& to other things. And if any 
one while living was ftudious to obtain long hair, the hair alfo of the dead 
body of fuch a one will be long. Again, if any one while living had been 
whipped, and retained as veftiges of the blows in his body ícars from 
Ícourges, or other wounds, his dead body alfo is feen to preferve the fame 
marks. And if the limbs of any one were broken or diftorted while he 
lived, thefe alfo will be confpicuous when he 1s dead. And, in fhort, what- 
ever was the condition of the body of any one while living, fuch will be its 
condition entirely, or for the moft part, for a certain time, when dead. The 
fame thing alfo, Callicles, appears to me to take place refpecting the foul; 
viz. that all things are confpicuous in the foul, after it is divefted of body, 
as well whatever it poffeffes from nature’, as thofe paffions which the man 
acquired in his foul, from his various purfuits. When, therefore, they 
come to the judge, thofe from Afia to Rhadamanthus, Rhadamanthus 
ftopping them contemplates the foul of each, not knowing to whom it 
belongs; but often feizing the foul of the great king, or of any other king 


1 We muft not think from this, fays Olympiodorus, that vice is natural to the foul. For, 
fince the foul is incorporeal and immortal, if it naturally poffeffed vice, vice alfo would be immor- 
tal; which is abfurd. By the term from nature, therefore, Plato means the foul living in con- 
jun&ion with things bafe; fo that vice is as it were coeffentialized with it, the foul becoming 
fubfervient to the temperaments of the body. The foul, therefore, fuffers punifhment for this, 
becaufe, being in fhort felf-motive, and connected with anger and defire, and certain corporeal 
temperaments, fhe does not harmonize thefe, and lead them to a better condition, by her felf- 
motive power. For, as a phyfician very properly fcourges him who has an ophthalmy, not 
becaufe he labours under this difeafe, but becaufe he has touched and agitated his eyes, and has 
not preferved the form enjoined by the phyfician ; in like manner the demiurgus punifhes fouls, 
as not fubduing by their felf-motive power the paffions which were imparted to them for their 
good: for it is neceffary that they fhould be vanquifhed, and employed to a good and not to a 
bad purpofe. 

* Plato here prefents us with a fable, but he does not fuffer it to be poetical, but likewife adds 
demonftrations: for this is the peculiarity of philofophical fables. See the general Introduétion 


to this work. 
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or potentate, he beholds nothing found in fuch a foul, but fees that it has 
been vehemently whipped, and that it is full of fcars, through the perjuries 
and injuftice impreffed in it by its feveral actions; that all things in it are 
diftorted * through falfehood and arrogance, and that nothing is right, in 
confequence of its having been educated without truth. He likewife fees 
that fuch a foul through power, luxury, and intemperate conduct, is full of 
inelegance and bafenefs. On feeing however a foul in this condition, he 
directly * fends it into cuftody with difgrace ; whither when arrived, it will 


fuffer 


" For when the foul is defiled and wounded by the paffions nothing in it is /raigh?. 

a Again, Olympiodorus obferves as follows: It is neceffary to know that fouls which have 
moderately finned, are punifhed but for a fhort time, and afterwards being purified afcend. But 
when I fay they afcend, I do not mean locally, but vitally: for Plotinus fays that the foul is 
elevated, not with feet, but by life. But fouls that have committed the greateft crimes are 
direGily fent to Tartarus; Plato ufing the word evéus, direély, inftead of /wiftly ; a right line being 
the fhorteft of lines which have the fame extremities. It is here however worth while to doubt 
why Plato fays they are always judged, and are never purified. What then, is there never any 
ceffation of their punifhment? If however the foul is always punifhed, and never enjoys good, 
fhe is always in vice. But punifhment regards fome good. Itis not proper, therefore, that the 
foul fhould always continue in a Rate contrary to nature, but that fhe fliould proceed to a condi- 
tion according to nature. If, therefore, punifhment does not in any refpe& benefit us, nor bring 
us to a better condition, it is inflicted in vain. Neither God, however, nor naturc does any thing 
in vain. 

What then are we to underftand by the ever ? We reply as follows : There are feven fpheres, 
that of the moon, that of the fun, and thofe of the other planets ; but the inerratic is the eighth 
fphere. The lunar fphere, therefore, makes a complete revolution more fwiftly: for it is accom- 
plifhed in thirty days. That of the fun is more flow: for it is accomplifhed in a year. That of 
Jupiter is fill flower: for it is effected in twelve years. And much more that of Saturn; for itis ' 
completed in thirty years. The ftars, therefore, are not conjoined with each other in their 
revolutions, except rarcly. Thus, for inftance, the fphere of Saturn and the fphere of Jupiter are 
conjoined with each other in their revolutions, in fixty years. For, i£ the fphere of Jupiter comes 
from the fame to the fame in twelve years, but that of Saturn in thirty years, it is evident that when 
Jupiter has made five, Saturn will have made two revolutions : for twice thirty is fixty, and fo like- 
wife is twelve times five; fo that their revolutions will be conjoined in fixty years. Souls, therefore, 
are punithed for fuch like periods. But the feven planetary fpheres conjoin their revolutions with 
the inerratic fphere, through many myriads of years; and this is the period which Plato calls ra 
ati xpovov, for ever. Souls, therefore, that have been patricides or matricides, and univerfally fouls 
of this defcription, are punifhed for ever, i. e. during this period. Should however fome one fay, 
Hf a foul that has been guilty of parricide fhould die to-day, and fixty mogths, or years, or days 
after, a conjunction of the revolutions of the feven planets with the inerratic fphere fhould take 

place, 
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fuffer the punifhment which it deferves. But it is proper that every one 
who is punifhed if he is rightly punifhed by another, fhould either become 
better, and derive advantage from his punifhment, or become an example ' 
to others, that others perceiving his fufferings may be terrified and made 
better. But thofe are benefited and fuffer punifhment both from Gods and 
men, who have been guilty of curable offences: but at the fame time the 


place, will fuch a foul be punifhed only for that time? we reply, that fuch a foul is punifhed 
for as many years as are fufficient to effect this conjunction of revolutions. Thus, for inftance, 
if this conjun&ion fhould take place in a thoufand years, fuch a perfon when he dies will be 
punifhed for a thoufand years. This time, therefore, and this period are denominated by Plato 
always; fince it is impoffible for the foul to be punifhed to infinity. Hence the foul converts 
herfelf to herfelf gradually, and again receives an organ on the earth adapted to her defert. It is 
neceffary, therefore, to know that a pneumatic vehicle is fufpended from the foul, and that this 
is punifhed by becoming either very much heated or refrigerated. It may alfo be faid, that 
certain dreadful things prefent themfelves to the view, fuch as the tragedian fpeaks of, viz. virgins 
with a bloody afpe&, and the like. 

It is likewife neceffary to know that punifhment makes the foul more fane, and renders her 
more adapted to be purified. We muft not, therefore, think that punifhments are purification 
itfelf. For, if the foul fhould be punifhed without being converted to herfelf, fhe would not be 
purifisd. When, therefore, fhe becomes fober and converted to herfelf, as being felf-motive, 
then fhe is purified; fince a phyfician alfo purifies a depraved body, but he does not render 
it ftrong by his purification. ‘The difeafed perfon however recovers his health afterwards, by 
taking care of himfelf, and not acting in a diforderly and irregular manner by the affumption of 
improper food. And again, as he who comes from health to difeafe forgets what he did when 
he was well, but as he recovers his health again remembers ; fo the foul coming into the prefent 
life forgets the punifhments which fhe formerly endured, and thus acts erroneoufly. For, if fne 
was always confcious of this, fhe would not fin. This forgetfulnefs, however, happens to her for 
a good purpofe : for, if (he remembered, and did not err through fear, fhe would preferve through 
fear her proper good, and thus would no longer be well conditioned, or act like a felf-motive 
nature. She becomes oblivious, therefore, that fhe may explore good as being felf-motive ; fince 
we alfo love fervants, and confider them as of more worth when they ferve us voluntarily, and 
not through fear. 

Souls, therefore, are punifhed here, but they appear to be efpecially purified hereafter; fince 
a life without body is more adapted to them. If however fome one fhould afk, why the poor 
alfo are not punifhed who have the will.to act unjuftly, but only the powerful; fince the poor, 
if they had inflruments fubfervient to their will, fuch as wealth and the like, would likewife fin, 
we reply, that the poor alfo if they had an unjuft will in the prefent life are punifhed ; but the 
meafures are different. .For he whofe injuftice extended no further than to his will, is not 
punifhed fimilarly with him wkofe will has proceeded into energy, and who has acted unjuflly. 

t For the foul by fuffering becomes herfelf amended, and is an example to thofe that behold 
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advantage which they derive both here and :n Hades, takes place through 
torments and grief: for they cannot by any other means be liberated from 
injuftice. But thofe who have acted unjuftly in the extreme, and have 
through fuch crimes become incurable, ferve as examples to others, And 
thefe no longer derive any advantage, as being incurable: but others are 
benefited on perceiving thefe fuffering through the whole of time the 
greateft, moft bitter, and moft horrid punifhments for their guilt, being 
indeed fufpended in the prifon of Hades as examples, fpectacles, and warn- 
ings to the unjuft men that come thither. One of whom I fay Archelaus will 
be (if Polus fays true), and every other tyrant who refembles him, I think 
too, that the greateft part of thefe examples will confift of tyrants, kings, 
and potentates, and fuch as have governed the affairs of cities. For thefe 
through their power commit the greateft and the moft impious crimes. 
Homer alfo teftifies the truth of thefe affertions. For he makes thofe to be 
kings and potentates, that are punifhed in Hades through the whole of time, 
viz. Tantalus, Sifyphus and Tityus' ; but he does not make Therfites, or 
any other private unworthy individual, opprefled by the greateft punifh- 
ments as if incurable: for I do not think he could be guilty of incurable 
offences; on which account, he was more happy than thofe who could. 
But, Callicles, men extremely unworthy are among the number of the 
powerful: at the fame time, nothing hinders but that good men alío may 
fubfift among thefe; and when this is the cafe they deferve the createft 
admiration. For it is a difficult thing, Callicles, and deferves much praife, 


' Ulyffes, fays Olympiodorus, defcending into Hades, faw among others Sifyphus and Tityus 
and Tantalus. And Tityus he faw lying on the earth, and a vulture devouring his liver; the 
liver fignifying that he lived folely according to the defiderative part of his nature, and through 
this was indeed internally prudent; but earth fignifying the terreftrial condition of his prudence. 
But Sifyphus, living under the dominion of ambition and anger, was employed in continually 
rolling a ftone up an eminence, becaufe it perpetually defcended again; its defcent implying the 
vicious government of himfelf ; and his rolling the ftone, the hard, refractory, and as it were 
rebounding condition of hislife. And laftly, he faw Tantalus extended by the fide of a lake, and 
that there was a tree before him, with abundance of fruit on its branches, which he defired to 
gather, but it vanifhed from his view: and this indeed indicates that he lived under the dominion 
of the phantafy; but his hanging over the lake, and in vain attempting to drink, implies the 
elufive, humid, and rapidly-gliding condition of fuch a life. 
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for a man who has great power of acting unjuftly, to pafs through life juftly, 
Yet there are a few men of this kind; for they have exifted both here and 
elfewhere, and I think there will be hereafter worthy and good men, who 
will be endued with the virtue of adminiftering juftly things committed to 
their trut. A character of this kind, and of great celebrity among the other 
Greeks, was Ariftides the fon of Lyfimachus. But the greater part, O moft 
excellent man, of potentates are bad men. As 1 faid, therefore, after Rhada- 
manthus has taken any foul into his cuftody, he does not know any thing 
elfe refpe&ting it, neither who it is, nor from whom it originated. But he 
only knows that itis a depraved foul ; and feeing this, he fends it to Tartarus ; 
fignifving at the fame time whether it appears to be curable or incurable. But 
the foul arriving thither fuffers the punifhments due to its offences. Some- 
times, too, Rhadamanthus beholding the foul of one who has paffed through 
life with truth, whether it is the foul of a private man, or of any other—but 
I fay, Callicles, efpecially of a philofopher, who has tranfaéted his own 
affairs, and has not been engaged in a multiplicity of concerns in life—when 
this is the cafe, Rhadamanthus is filled with admiration, and difmiffes the foul 
to the iflands of the bleffed. The fame things alfo are done by Æacus. And 
each of them judges, holding a rod’ in his hand. But Minos, who is the 
infpe&tor, is the only one that fits having a golden* fceptre, as the Ulyffes 
of Homer? fays he faw him: 


A golden fceptre in his hand he holds, 
And laws promulgates to the dead. 


l therefore, Callicles, am perfuaded by thefe narrations, and confider how 
I may appear before my judge, with my foul in the moft healthy condition. 
Wherefore, bidding farewell to the honours of the multitude, and looking 
to truth, I will endeavour to live in reality in the beft manner I am able, 
and when I die to die fo. I likewife call upon all other men, and you alfo I 
exhort to this life, and this conteft, inftead of that which you have adopted, 


* By the rod, fays Olympiodorus, the ftraight, and the equality of juftice, are fignified. 


* Again, fays Olympicdorus, the /ceptre fignifies equality, but golden the immaterial, For 
gold alone does not ruft, to which all other material natures are fubject. 
5 Odyff. xi. var. 756. 
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and which I fay is to be preferred to all the contefls here. And I upbraid you 
becaufe you will not be able to affift youríelf, when that judicial procets 
fhall take place of which I have juft been fpeaking. But when you fhall 
come before that judge who is the fon of /Egina, and he laying hold of (hall 
examine you, you will there yawn, and be feized with a giddinefs, no lets 
than [am here. Some one too, perhaps, will ftrike you ignominioufly on 
the face, and treat you in a manner perfe&lly difgraceful. Thefe things, 
however, perhaps appear to you to be nothing more than the tales of an old 
woman, and you accordingly defpife them. Nor would it be at all won- 
derful that thefe things fhould indeed be defpifed by us, if by inveftigation 
we could find any thing better and more true. But now you three, who are 
the wifeft of all the Greeks exifting at prefent, viz. you, Polus, and Gorgias, 
Íce it cannot be fhown that it is requifite to live any other life than this, 
which appears alío to be advantageous hereafter. But among fo many argu- 
ments, while others are confuted this alone remains unmoved, viz. that we 
ought to be more afraid of doing an injury than of being injured; and that a 
man ought more than any thing to endeavour not to appear to be good, but to 
be fo in reality, both in private and public. Likewife, that if any one is in any 
refpect vicious, he fhould be punifhed ; and that this is the next good to the 
being juft, viz. to become juft, and to fuffer through chaftitement the punih- 
ment of guilt. And further, that all adulation, both refpecting a man's felf 
and others, and refpecting a few and a many, is to be avoided ; and that rhe- 
toric, and every other action, is always to be employed with a view to the 
juft. Being, therefore, perfuaded by me, follow me to that place, whither 
when you arrive you will be happy, both when living and dead, as my dil- 
courfe evinces. Suffer, too, any one to defpife you as ftupid, and to load you 
with difgrace if he pleafes. And, by Jupiter, do you, being confident, per- 
mit him to ftrike this ignominious blow. For you will not tutfer any thing 
dire, if you are in reality worthy and good, and cultivate virtue: and after- 
wards, when we have thus exercifed ourfelves in common, then, if it fhall 
appear to be requifite, we will betake ourfelves to political concerns, or de- 
liberate on whatever we pleafe, as we fhall then be better qualified to delibe- 
rate than now. For it is fhameful, in the condition we appear to be in at 
prefent, to boaft of ourfelves with juvenile audacity, as if we were iome- 

3N 2 thing; 
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thing; we who are never unanimous about the fame things, and things of 
the greateft confequence ; at fuch a degree of unfkilfulnefs have we arrived. 

Let us employ, therefore, as a leader, the reafoning which now prefents itfelf 
to the view,—I mean, that which fignifizs to us that the beft mode of life 
confifts in cultivating juftice and the other virtues, This, then, let us fol- 
low, and exhort others to the fame, but not that, in which you confiding 
exhorted me: for it is, Callicles, of no worth, 
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THe defign of this dialogue is to difcover what is the chief good of man; 
and in order to effect this in the moft perfect manner, it is divided into 
twelve parts. In the firít part, therefore, Plato propofes the fubje&t of 
difcuffion, viz. what the good of man is, and whether wifdom or pleafure is 
more conducive to the attainment of this good. In the fecond part, he 
explains the condition of a voluptuous life, and alío of a life according to 
wifdom, that it may be feen which of the two moft contributes to felicity, 
aud alfo whether fome third ftate of life will appear, which is better than 
either of thefe ; and that, if this fhould be the cafe, it may be feen whether 
pleafure or wifdom 1s more allied to the perfection of this life. In the 
third part, he fhows how this difcuffion fhould be conducted, and that 
divifion and definition fhould precede demonftration. In the fourth, he 
defcribes the conditions of the good, and fhows that neither wifdom nor 
pleafure is the chief good of man. In the fifth part, he inveftigates the 
genus of pleafure, and alfo of wifdom, and unfolds thofe two great genera 
of things Zound and the infinite, principles the next in dignity to the ineffable 
cauíe of all; from which two he exhibits that which is mixt, and prefages 
the caufe of the mixture. In the fixth part, becaufe through thofe genera 
certain fpaiks of knowledge are enkindled, he enters on the comparifon 
between pleafure and wiidom. In the feventh, he more largely explains 
the caufe of the mixture, and continues the comparifon more clearly. In 


the eighth part, the principles and genera being now unfolded, he inveftigates 
the 
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the differences ; inqvires, in what pleafure and pain confift, which among 
thefe are properly produced from paffion, and how many parts they contain. 
In the ninth part, he inveftigates, in what ícience properly confifts, and, 
having divided it, fhows that a certain third life prefides over wifdom, 
and wifdom over pleafure. In the tenth part, it appears how pleafure 
and wifdom are mingled together, and that our good confifts in a compofi- 
tion of this kind. In the eleventh part, he inquires what it is in that com- 
pofition from the dominion of which felicity is produced; in which part 
both our good and good itfelf become confpicuous. And, in the twelfth 
and laft part, all the kinds of good which are purfuable as ends are enume- 
rated in order, according to the relative value of each of them to man. 

“ The fubje& of this dialogue," fays Mr. Sydenham, “ is introduced by 
{tating the different opinions of Socrates and Philebus concerning the nature 
of that good wherein the happinefs of man is to be found ; opinions which, 
it feems, they had juft before feverally avowed. Philebus, a man ftrongly 
prepoffeffed with the doétrine of Ariftippus, had afferted that this good was 
pleafure, meaning pleafurable fenfation, or pleafure felt through the out- 
ward fenfes. On the other hand Socrates had fuppofed the fovereign good 
of man to be placed in mind, and in the energies of mind on mental fub- 
jects. Philebus, in fupport of his own affertion, had been haranguing for 
a long time together, after the manner of the fophifts, until he found his 
fpirits and imagination, or perhaps his ftock of plaufible arguments, quite 
exhauíted. He had, therefore, defired his friend Protarchus, a young 
gentleman who appears to have been a follower of Gorgias, to take up 
the controverfy, and carry it on in his ftead and behalf. Protarchus had 
confented, and had engaged himfelf fo to do. Immediately on this engage- 
ment, at this very point of time the prefent dialosue commences: accordingly 
it is carried on chieflv between Socrates and Protarchus. But as Philebus 
is the principal perfon whofe opinion combats againft that of Socrates, and 
as no higher charaĉter is given to Protarchus than that of acceffary, or fecond 
to Philebus, in this argumentative combat, the dialogue now before us, 
very properly and confiftently with the rule which Plato feems to have 
laid down to himfelf in naming his dialogues, has the name given to it of 
Philebus.” 

This admirable dialogue is replete with fome of the moft important dogmas 
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of the Platonic theology, as will appear from our notes upon it ; and by thofe 
who are capable of knowing wholes from parts it may be collected from 
what is here faid, that intellect has not the fame order with the firft caufe of 
all. For, if our intelle& is the image of the firft intelle&, and the good of the 
whole of our life is not to be defined according to this alone, it neceffarily 
follows that the caufe of good is eftablifhed above intellectual perfection. 
The good, therefore, or the ineffable principle of things, has a fuper-intellectual 
fubfiftence, agreeably to what is afferted in the Sixth Book of the Republic. 

I fhall only add, as is well obferved by Mr. Sydenham, that the apparent 
form of this dialogue is dramatic ; the genius of it, didac?ics and the reaíon- 
ing, for the moft part analytical. 


VOL, IV. 30 THE 


THE PHILEBUS. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 


SOCRATES, PROTARCHUS, PHILEBUS. 
SCENEL.—The LYCEUM. 


— —— —— am 


SOCRATES. 


CONSIDER! now, Protarchus, what the doétrine of Philebus is, which 
you are taking upon yourfelf to fecond and fupport ; and what things faid 
by me you are going to controvert, i£ they fhould be found fuch as are not 
agreeable to your mind. Will you permit me to ftate, in a fummary way, 
the difference between my pofitions and thofe of Philebus? 

Pror. By all means. 

Soc. Philebus then favs, that the good of all animals is joy, and pleafure, 
and delight?, and whatever elfe 1s congenial to them, and harmonizes with 
all other things of the fame kind. And what I contend for is, that thofe 


things are not the beft; but that to be wife, and to underftand?, and 
to 


! The beginning of this dialogue fuppofes that much converfation had paffed, immediately be- 
fore, between Socrates and Philebus.—8S. 

2 This part of the fentence, to give it a literal tranflation, runs thus: that it is good for all ani- 
mals to rejoice, and (to feel) pleafure and delight, &c.—But in tranflating it we chofe to give it 
that meaning which is rightly prefumed by Socrates to be agreeable to the fentiments of Phi- 
lebus; for otherwife there would be no oppofition between the opinion of Philebus and his 
own.—S. 

3 How is intelle&, fays Olympiodorus, fpoken of with relation to pleafure? For, in the firft 
place, appetite (orexis) rather is divided in oppofition to knowledge; but appetite and pleafure are 


not the fame, And, in the next place, there is a certain pleafure in knowledge. To this we may 
reply, 
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remember, and whatever is of kin to them, right opinions, and true reafon- 
ings, are better things than pleafure, and more eligible to all beings univer- 
fally, that is, to fuch as are capable of receiving the participation of them ; 
and that to all beings which have that capacity, the actual partaking of them 
is of all things the moft advantageous, not only to thofe beings which are, 
but to thofe alfo which are to come. Do we not, O Philebus, you and I, 
feverally lay down fome fuch hypothefes as thefe ? 
Put. Exactly fuch, O Socrates! 


reply, that there is a pleafure in knowledge, in confequence of its participation of appetite. For 
to be pleafantly affected when we apprehend the obje& of knowledge, arifes from the a(fumption 
of appetite. But to the other queftion we may reply, that the invettigative is analogous to the 
ore&ic power: for inveftigation, being as it were a gnoftic orexis (appetite), is a way to a certain 
end; juft as orexis haítens to a certain thing. But the poffeflion of the object of appetite is ana~ 
logous to knowledge, which is the poffefhon of truth. 

Again, the vital and the ore&tic are not the fame. For life is alfo predicated of knowledge; 
fince knowledge moves, and that which knows is moved, which is efpecially the peculiarity of 
life. Dut that which knows is moved when it inveftigates, not when it has arrived at the end, 
which knowledge fignifies. 

Again, good is predicated both of knowledge and orexis: for knowledge is beneficial, and is 
the caule of union with the object of knowledge. But the good of orexis is, as it were, practic, 
and we wifh not to know, but to be pafhve to it, and we embrace it more nearly, but do not en- 
dure to have it at a diftance. But we can endure the object of knowledge, though at a diftance ; 
for we with to know and not to be it. What, however, fhall we fay the ore&ic is? For it is 
not common good; fince this alío pertains to knowledge. Nor is it fomething unknown: for 
orexis fubfifts together with knowledge. It is, therefore, a certain good which is known. Hence, 
it moves from itfelf the perceiver. But this is the beautiful; fince orexis, confilered according to 
its common acceptation, is nothing elfe than love ; though love is a ftrenuous orexis. For the more 
and the lefs produce no alteration according to fpecies ; but the ftrenuous is intenfenefs alone. 
Further ftill, the pleafant is the attendant of orexis; but the pleafant is apparent beauty. For ap- 
parent good is benignant and lovely to all animals. But may not the beautiful be thus related to 
the good, according to indication? For, in the firft place, the good is above idea; but things 
which are in forms are more allied to us. For the good is the formal object of orexis; but the 
beautiful is the formal object of love; juft as being is the formal object of knowledge. Orexis, 
however, differs in fpecies from love. For, if orexis is affumed in common, it is extended to one 
common good. But, if the ends are feparated, the powers alfo which haften towards them muft 
be feparated. For the contact which, according to its idiom, is called friendíhip, giara, and which 
makes a union with good, is one thing, and the power which harmonizes with this muft be called 
defire, epecis; but the power which, according to indigence, urges the multitude is another; and. 
a thing of this kind is denominated love, «pos; and haftens to the beautiful.—T'. 

302 Soc. 
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Soc. And will you, Protarchus, take up the controverfy, as I have juft 
now ftated it? 


Prot. Of neceffity’ I muft. For Philebus, the champion of our fide, is 
tired and gives out. 


Soc. Now it is right and proper for us to difcover, by all means poffible, 
the full force and meaning of both thofe hypothefes ; and not to give over 
till we have determined the controverfy between them. 

Prot. I agree with you, it is. 

Soc. Let us agree in this too, befides. 

Prot. In what? 


Soc. That we fhould, each of us*, endeavour to fet forth what ftate and 
what affection ? of the foul is able, according to our different hypothefes, to 
procure for every man a happy life, Isit not our bufinefs fo to do? 


PROT. 

1 Neceffity is threefold : for it is either felf-perfeéct, affociating with the good; or material, with 
which indigence and imbecility affociate ; or it is as that which is referred to an end, as navigation 
with a view to gain. Thus Proclus.—T. 

2 The Greek of this fentence, in all the editions of Plato, is autwy éxaregos. But all the tranf- 
lators interpret, as if they read in the MSS. rav exatepos: a reading which is clearly agreeable to 
the fenfe of the paffage, and makes it eafier to be underftood. In the printed reading the word 
auvtwy muft refer to asywy, which is more remote, and has been rather implied than expreffed ; avrov 
ixaTtpo; will then mean the argument of each; but to fay, the argument fhould endeavour, is in 
a ftyle too figurative and bold to be ufed by any profaic writer.— S. 

3 In the Greek,— i&v xai diabeciv.—All the differences between $&&g and diabecis are accurately 
fhown by Ariftotle in his Categories, cap. viii. and in his Metaphyfics, lib. iv. fec. 19. In the 
fentence now before us, the difference between them is this: diabeors vss, an affection of the foul, 
is the foul's prefent but tranfient ftate ; téis Wuxns, a flate of the foul, is the fouls permanent affec- 
tion. Thus we fay of a man, that he is in a joyous ftate of mind, when the joy with which he is 
affected is of fome ftanding, and is likely to continue: but of a man in whofe foul joy is juft now 
arifen, we fay, that he is feized (that is, affected fuddenly) with joy. And thus again we fay, 
that the mind is in a thoughtful ftate, when it has been for fome time actually thinking, and is 
not eafy to be diverted from thinking on: but when a thought arifes fuddenly within us, in an 
unthinking ftate of mind, and amidít the wanderings of fancy, we fay that a thought ftrikes 
us, that is, fuddenly affects our mind. It muft not however be concealed, that i£ and diabesis, 
which we have here tranflated by the words //ate and affection, ufually mean balit and difpofition. But 
the affinity between this their ufual meaning, and that which they have in the paffage now before 
us, will appear, from confidering, that, as the foul acquires certain habits of acting, through 
frequently-repeated acts of the fame kind,—fo fhe is fixed in fome certain ftate, through frequent 
impreffions made on her where fhe is palive, or through frequent energies of her own where fhe is 


active ; 
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Prot. Certainly it is. 

Soc. Well then: You fay that it is that of rejoicing; we, that it is that 
of underftanding and thinking rightly, : 

Pror. True. 

Soc. But what if there fhould appear fome other, preferable to both of 
thefe, but more nearly of kin to pleafure? fhould we not in this cafe be both 
of us confuted, and obliged to yield the preference to a life which gives the 
{table poffeffion of thofe very things wherein you place human happinefs ? 
However, at the fame time it muft be agreed, that a life of pleafure would be 
found more eligible than a life of knowledge or intellection. 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. But if that better ftate of the foul fhould appear to be more nearly 
allied to knowledge, in that cafe, knowledge would be found to have the ad- 
vantage over pleafure, and pleafure muft give place. Do ve not agree with 
me, that thefe things are fo? or how otherwife fay ye that they are ? 

Prot. To me, I muft confefs, they feem to be as you reprefent them. 

Soc. But to Philebus how feem they? What fay you, Philebus ? 

Puir. To me pleafure feems, and will always feem, to be the fuperior, 
whatever it be compared with, And you, Protarchus, will be at length con- 
vinced of it yourfelf. 

Prot. After having refigned to me the management of the debate, you 
can no longer be the mafler of what fhould be yielded to Socrates, and what 
fhould not. 

Puri. You are in the right. But, however, I have difcharged my duty; 
and I here call the Goddefs herfelf to witnefs it. 

Pror, We too are witneffes of the fame; and can teftify your making of 
the affertion which you have juft made. But now, as to that examination, 
O Socrates! which is to follow after what you and I have agreed in, whe- 
ther Philebus be willing to confent, or however he may be difpofed, let us 
try to go through with it, and bring it to a conclufion. 


active; a ftate, to which thofe impreffions from without, and thole energies within, gradually 
lead her ;—and alfo that, in like manner as fome certain previous difpofition of the foul is ne- 
ceffary to every fingle act which is voluntary, fo is it alfo neceffary to the receiving of every im- 
preflion from without, and to the performing of every energy within.—3. 

Soc. 
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Soc. By all means, let us; beginning with that very Goddefs who, ac- 
cording to him, is called Venus, but whofe true name is Pleafure '. 

Prot. Perfectly right. 

Soc. The fear? which I have always in me concerning the proper 
names of the Gods, is no ordinary kind of fear; but furpaffes the greateft 
dread. Hence, in the prefent cafe, with regard to Venus, whatever name 
be agreeable to the Goddefs, by that would I choofe to call her. But as to 
pleafure 3, how various a thing it is, I well know. And with this, as I juft 
now faid, ought we to begin, by confidering and inquiring into the nature of 
pleafure firft. For we hear it called, indeed, by one fingle name, as if it 
were one fimple thing: it affumes, however, all forts of forms, even fuch as 


7 z Why is Pleafure, fays Olympiodorus, a Goddefs, according to Philebus? May we not fay, 
As that which is the obje& of defire, and as an end? But why is Venus a Goddefs? Shall we 
fay, As lovely? Perhaps they are Goddeffes, becaufe they are both concerned in the procreations 
of animals, the oneas a prefiding power, the other as a paffion. Why, too, is Pleafure not con- 
fidered as a Goddefs by any ofthe antients*? — Becaufe, fays Proclus, it neither is a preceda- 
neous good, nor immediately beautiful, nor has a middle fubfiftence, and different from both 
ihefe. We muft fay, however, that Pleafure, according to Jamblichus, is a Goddefs, and is re- 
cognized in temples by Proclus the Laodicean. 

Again, no one of the antients fays that Venus is Pleafure. What then is the reafon of this? 
May we not fay, that it is becauf2 Venus has a copulative power, and that a certain pleafure 
follows copulation? And alfo, that this pleafure is accompanied with much of the deformed ? 
Venus, however, is beautiful, not only that Venus which is divine, but that alfo which belongs 
to nature. And in theology, the idiom of Venus is different from that of Evgoorvm, Deligbt.—T. 

2 Why does Socrates, fays Olympiodorus, fo much venerate the names of the Gods? Shall we 
fay, Becaufe formerly things adapted were confecrated to appropriate natures, and becaufe it is 
unbecoming to move things immovable ? or, that names are adapted to the nature of the Gods, 
according to what is faid in the Cratylus? or, that thefe names are vocal images of the Gods, 
according to Democritus? But how does a worthy man fear? Either very properly the divine wrath ; 
or this fear is a veneration, but not a certain paffion attended with dread. I hall only obferve,. 
in addition to what is faid by Olympiodorus, that this paffage, among a multitude of others, 
proves, beyond all poffibility of contradiction, that Socrates believed in the exiftence of divine 
beings, the immediate progeny of the iaeffable caufe of all, or, in other words, was a poly- 
theift.—T: dis. 

3 Pleafure fubfifts together with motion; for it is the attendant of it. But the motion of in- 
telle& is an immutable energy; that of foul, a mutable energy ; and that of an animal, a paffive 
energy. But that of a plant is paffion only.—T. 


* Viz. by none of the Greek theologis.. 
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are the moft unlike one to another. For obferve : we fay that the intempe- 
rate man has pleafure ; and that the temperate man has pleafure alfo,—plea- 
fure in being what he is, that is, temperate, Again: we fay that pleafure 
attends on folly, and on the man who is full of foolifh opinions and foolifh 
- hopes; that pleafure attends alfo on the man who thinks wifely,—pleafure in 
that very mental energy, his thinking wifely. Now any perfon who would 
affirm thefe pleafures to be of fimilar kind, would be juttly deemed to want 
underftanding. 

Pror. The pleafures which you mention, O Socrates, are indeed produced 
by contrary caufes; but in the pleafures themfelves there is no contrariety. 
For how fhould pleafure not be fimilar to pleafure, itfelf to itfelf, the moft 
fimilar of all things ' ? 

Soc. Juft fo, colour too, my friend, differs not from colour in this refpeét, 
that it is colour, all. And yet, we all of us know that black, befides being 
different from white, happens to be alfo its direct contrary. So figure, too, 
is all one with figure, after the fame manner, in the general. But as to the 
parts of that one general thing, fome are directly contrary to others ; and 
between the reft there happens to bea kind of infinite diverfity. And many 
other things we fhall find to be of this nature. Believe not then this pofi- 
tion, that things the moft contrary are all of them one. And I futpe& that 
we fhall alfo find fome pleafures quite contrary to other pleafures. 

Pror. It may be fo. But how will that hurt my fide of the que(tion? 

Soc. In that you call them, diffimilar as they are, by another name ; (íhail 
we fay?) for all //eafant things you call good. Now that all pleafant things 
are pleafant, admits of no difpute. But though inany of them are evil, and 
many indeed good, as I readily acknowledge, yet all of them you call good ; 
and at the fame time you confefs them to be diffimilar in their natures, when 
a man forces you to this confeffion. What then is that, the fame in every 


1 This was the very language, or manner of expreffion, ufed by a fect of philofophers called 
Cyrenaics, from Cyrene, the native city of Ariftippus, their mafter. For the Cyrenaics held, fays 
l.aértius, un diapepery ndonv ides, that pleafure differs not from pleafure. Whence it appears proba- 
ble, that Philebus derived his notions and expreffions on this point from fome of the difciples of 
Ariftippus, if not from Ariftippus himfelf. For this philofopher, after he had for fome time con 
vecfed with Socrates, for the fake of whofe converfation he came to Athens, departed thence, 
and went to /Egina; where he profefled the teaching of philofophy, and where he refided till 
after the death of Socrates. —S. 


pleafure, 
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pleafure, in the evil pleafures equally with the good, from which you give 
to all pleafures the denomination of good? 

Prot. What is that, O Socrates, which you fay? Do you imagine that 
any perfon, after having afferted that pleafure is the good, will admit your 
fuppofition ? or will fuffer it to país uncontradiéted, that only fome pleafures 
are good, but that other pleafures are evil ? 

Soc. However, you will acknowledge that pleafures are unlike one to 
another, and fome even contrary to others ? 

Prot. By no means; fo far as they are pleafures, every one of them. 

Soc. We are now brought back again to the fame pofition, O Protarchus! 
There is no difference between pleafure and pleafure ; all pleafures are alike, 
we muft fay: and the fimilar inftances, juft now produced, in colours and in 
figures, have had, it feems, no effe& upon us. But we fhall try, and talk 
after the manner of the meaneft arguers, and mere novices in dialeétic. 

Prot. How do you mean? 

Soc. I mean, that if I, to imitate you, and difpute with you in your own 
way, fhould dare to affert that two things, the moft unlike, are of all things 
the moft like to each other, I fhould fay nothing more than what you fay: 
{o that both of us would appear to be rawer difputants than we ought to be ; 
and the fubje& of our difpute would thus flip out of our hands, and get 
away. Let us refume it, therefore, once more : and, perhaps, by returning 
to fimilitudes', we may be induced to make fome conceffions each of us to 
the other. 


The fenfe and the reafoning require a fmall alteration to be here made in the Greek copies of 
Plato, by reading, intlead of rag opotas,—tas ouosotutas, frmilttudes, or rather ta spo, fimiles. —Similes 
of the kind here meant are by Ariftotle, in his Art of Rhetoric, lib. ii. cap. 25. edit. Du Vall, juftly 
flyled ra Zuxgarwa, Socratic, becaufe frequently employed by Socrates. They are not fuch as 
thofe for which the imagination of a poet fkims over all nature, to illuflrate fome things by fuper- 
ficial refemblances to them in other things: neither are they fuch as the memory of an orator 
ranfacks all hiftory for, to prove the certainty of fome doubtful fact by examples on record, which 
agree with it in a few circumílances: but they are fuch as the realon of an accomplifhed mafter 
of diale&tic choofes out from fubjects near at hand, to prove the truth of fome uncertain or contro- 
verted pofition, by the analogy it bears to fome other truth which is obvious, and clear, and will 
be readily admitted. Such a fimile, bearing the plaineft and moft ftriking analogy with what is to 
be proved, is actually produced, immediately after this preface toit, by Socrates. But not a 
word is there in what follows concerning fimilar pleafures ; and tas ouoas, alike or fimilar, cannot 
be joined with, or belong to, any preceding noun, befide àovag. As to the word returning, in the 
orefent fentence, it refers to thofe fimiles produced before of colour and of figure.— 5. p 

ROT. 
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Prot. Say how. 

Soc. Suppofe me to be the party queftioned; and fuppofe yourfelf, Pro- 
tarchus, to interrogate me. 

Prot. Concerning what? 

Por. Concerning prudence, and fcience, and intelligence, and all the reft 
of thofe things which in the beginning of our converfation I faid were good, 
when I was afked what fort of a thing good was; muft I not acknowledge 
thefe to be attended with the fame circumftance which attends thofe other 
thiugs celebrated by you? 

Pror. What circumftance ? 

Soc. The fciences, viewed all of them together, will feem to both of us 
not only many, and of diverfe kinds, but diffimilar too, fome to others. Now 
if befides there fhould appear a contrariety ' in any way, between fome of 
them and others, fhould I deferve to be difputed with any longer, if, fearful 
of admitting contrariety between the fciences, I were to affert that no one 
fcience was diffimilar to any other fcience? For then the matter in debate 
between us, as if it were a mere fable, being deftroyed, would vanifh : while 
we faved ourfelves by an illogical retreat. But {uch an event ought not to 
happen, except this part of it,—the faving of ourfelves. And now the equa- 
lity, which appears thus far between your hypothefis and mine, I am well 
enough pleafed with. The pleafures happen to be. found many and diffimi- 
Jar; many alfo and diverfe are the íciences. ‘The difference, however, be- 
tween your good and mine, O Protarchus, let us not conceal : but let us dare 
to lay it fairly and openly before us both; that we may difcover, (if thofe 
who are clofely examined will make any difcovery,) whether pleafure or 
wifdom ought to be pronounced the chief good of man, or whether any third 
thing, different from either : fince it is not, as I prefume, with this view that 
we contend, that my hypothefis, or that yours, may prevail over its antago- 
nift; but that which hath the truth on its fide, we are both of us to contend 
for and fupport. 

Prot. This is certainly our. duty. 


* Contrariety in the fciences is nothing more than diver/ity. For one fcience is not in oppofition 
to, or hoftile to, another; fince fecondary are fubfervient to prior fciences, and from them derive 
their proper principles.—T. 
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Soc. But this point further we fhould, both of us together, fettle on the 
fureít ground. 


Prot. What point do you mean ? 

Soc. That which puzzles and perplexes all perfons who choofe to make 
it the fubjeét of their converfation: nay, fometimes fome others, who have no 
fuch intention, are led to it unawares in converfation upon other fubjects. 

Prot. Exprefs what you mean in plainer terms, 

Soc. I mean that which fell in our way but juft now, the nature of which 
is fo full of wonders. For that many are one f, and that one is many, 1s 
wonderful to have it faid; and either of thofe pofitions is eafy to be contro- 
verted. 

Prot. Do you mean fuch pofitions as this,—that I Protarchus, who am 
by nature one perfon, am alfo many? and fuch as thefe others,—that myfelf, 
and other perfons the reverfe of me,—the great alfo and the little, the heavy 
and the light, are one and the fame? with a thoufand pofitions more which 
might be made of like kind? 

Soc. The wonders, O Protarchus, which you have now fpoken of, relata 
ing to the one and many, have been hackneyed in the mouths of the vulgar ; 
but by the common agreement, as it were, of all men, they are now laid 
afide, and are never to be mentioned : for they are confidered as childifh and 
eafy objections, and great impediments alfo to difcourfe. It is now alfo 
agreed, never to introduce into converfation, as an inftance of one and many, 
the members or parts into which any fingle thing may be confidered as divi- 
fible. Becaufe, when a refpondent has once admitted and avowed, that all 
thefe (members or parts] are that one thing, which is thus at the fame time 
many, he is refuted and laughed at by his queftioner, for having been driven 
to affert fuch monftrous abfurdities as thefe,—that a fingle one is an infinite 
multitude, and an infinite multitude only one. 

Pror. What other things, then, not hackneyed among the vulgar, nor 
as yet univerfally agreed on, do you mean, O Socrates, relating to this 
point ? 

Soc. I mean, young man, when a thing is propofed to be confidered, 
which is one, but is not of the number or nature of things generated and pe- 


! See the Parmenides.— T. 


rifhable, 
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rifhable. For as to the ones of this latter fort, it is agreed, as I juft now 
faid, to reject them, as unworthy of a ferious coufutation. ‘The ones which 
] mean are fuch as man, ox, beauty, good. When thefe henads', or fuch as 
thefe, are propofed for fubjects of debate, much ferious attention is given 
them; and when they come to be divided, any one of them into many, much 
doubt and controverfy aries. 

Prot. Upon what points? 

Soc. In the firft place, whether fuch monads fhould be deemed to have 
true being. In the next place, how it is that thefe monads, every one of 
them being always the fame, and never generated, nor ever to be deftroved, 
have, notwithítanding, one and the fame ftability common to them all *. 
And laftly, Whether we fhould fuppofe every fuch monad to be difperfed and 
fpread abroad amongft an infinity of things generated or produced, and thus, 
from being one, to become many ; or whether we fhould fuppofe it to remain 
entire, itfelf by itfelf 5, feparate and apart from that multitude. But, of all 
fuppofitions, this might appear the moft impoffible, that one and the fame 


! Plato, fays Olympiodorus, calls the fummits of forms monads and henads. He calls them 
henads, with reference to the appropriate multitude of which they are the leaders: but monads, 
with reference to the fupereffential, Or we may fay, that there are twofold fummits of forms, 
the one effential, and the other characterized by unity, as it is faid in the Parmenides.—See the 
Notes on the firft hypothefis of the Parmenides. From hence the ignorance of Cudworth is ap- 
parent, who, in his Intellectual Syftem, p. 555, confiders the do€trine of henads derived from the 
firft one, or the one itfelf, as a fiction of the latter Platonifts.—T. 

2 This fecond queftion fuppofes the firft queftion decided in favour of the true being of the 
monads. For, if univerfals are held to be only names, invented to denote unreal fancies or facti- 
tious notions, it is trifling and idle to inquire whence they derive flability; this being an affection, 
or property, of real beings only,—unlefs it be as merely nominal, notional, or fantaftic, as thofe 
things are to which it is attributed. — The fentence now before us in the Greek is printed thus: 
WS AY TAUTAS, [AlAV EXATTHY OUTAV Ak THY AUTHY, KAI ANTE "yEvET UY ENTE OAEBpOY TpoTcexouerny, opus ewes Be- 
Cuotnta wav tavta. The Greek text muft here be faulty ; and, to make good fenfe of it, it is 
neceflary to make a fmall alteration or two,—by reading exew infiead of evar, and xzi avtny inftead 
of ravrw. In tranflating this paflage, we have prefumed it ought to be fo read; and the meaning, 
intended to be conveyed by it, we fuppofe to be this :—** it muft needs feem ftrange, that diflinct 
beings, not generated, fome of them by others, but all equally eternal, without intercommunity 
or interchange between them, fhould, neverthelefs, have one and the fame nature, that of monad 
or unity, and one and the fame property of their being, that of /Jabi/ity." —S. 

3 [n the Greek we here read—avrav aitus xopig. But it is prefumed that we ought to read— 
auth tQ' avtns xwpis.—S. 

3P2 thing 
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thing fhould be in a fingle one, and in many, at the fame time. Thefe points, 
O Protarchus, which regard fuch inftances as I have mentioned, and not 
fuch as were mentioned by vou, thefe are they, which, for want of being 
rightly fettled, create all the difficulties and doubts we meet with in dif- 
courfe; but when once they are fettled rightly, they clear the way with 
eafe. 

Prot. Then, it feems, we are to labour thefe points firft. 

Soc. I fhould think we ought. 

Prot. And that we confent to it, you may take for granted, all of us 
here. Philebus, indeed, it is beft perhaps, at prefent, not to difcompofe by 
afking him queftions, now that he is quiet. 

Soc. Very well; but in what way fhall we begin the difcuffion of thefe 
points in fo wide a field of controverfy ? Shall we begin thus? 

Pror. How? 

Soc. We fay, in fpeaking of thefe monads, (each of which is one, but, on 
a logical examination of it, appears to be divifible into many,) that they run 
throughout every fentence in our difcourfe, every where and always; and 
that, as their being fhall never have an end, fo neither does it firft begin in 
the prefent age. Now this perpetual attendant upon all fpeech proceeds, as 
it feems to me, from fomething immortal and undecaying within ourfelves. 
And hence it is, that the youth every where, when they have thus had a tafte 
of it, are overjoyed at their having thus found a treafure of wifdom. Tranf- 
ported, therefore, with the delight it gives them, they apply it to every fub- 
ject of difcourfe: fometimes they collect particulars from all quarters, and 
roll them into one; then they unroll them again, and part them afunder, 
After having in this way puzzled themfelves in the firít place, they queftion 
and puzzle the períon next at hand, whether he be their equal in age, or 
younger than themfelves, or older, fparing neither father nor mother, nor 
any one elfe who will attend to them, fcarcely other animals more than man: 
it is certain they would not exempt any who fpeak a foreign language only, 
could they but find fomewhere an interpreter. 

Prot. Do you not fee, O Socrates, how numerous we are, and that all 
of us are young? and are you not afraid that, if you rail at us, we fhall all 
join Philebus, and attack you jointly? However (for we apprehend your 
meaning), if you can by any means or contrivance eafily rid of us of thefe 


perplexities, 
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perplexities, which hinder the progrefs of our inquiry, and can devife fome 
better way of managing the argument, do you but give your mind to the pro- 
fecution of it, and we fhall do our utmoft to follow and attend you. For the 
prefent debate is of no trifling concern, Socrates. 

Soc. Indeed it is not, O boys! as Philebus called you. No better way 
then is there, nor can there be, than that, which I am always a great lover 
of; but often before now it has flipped away from my fight, and has left me, 
as it were, in a defert, at a lofs whither to turn me. 

ProT. Let us but know what way you mean. 

Soc. To point out the way is not very difficult; but to travel in it, is the 
moft difficult of all things. For all fuch human inventions as depend on 
art are, in this way, difcovered and laid open. Confider then the way which 
I am fpeaking of. 

Pror. Do but tell it us then. 

Soc. A gift ' of the Gods to men, as it appears to me, by a certain Pro- 
metheus * hurled from the Gods along with a fire the moft luminous. From 


the 


* This gift is the dialectic of Plato, of which we have given an ample account in the Intro- 
duction to, and Notes on, the Parmenides. I fhall only obferve at prefent, that this vertex of the 
fciences confifts of four parts, viz. divifizn, definition, demonftration, and analyfis. Of thefe, the 
divifive art, fays Olympiodorus, is connate with the progreflion of things ; but the analytic. with 
their converfion. And the definitive and demonflfrative arts, which have a middle fituation, are 
fimilar to the hypoftafis, or fubfifting nature of things. The definitive, however, is analogous to 
that hypoflafis which fubfifts from itfelf ; but the demoaffrative to that which is fufpended from its 
caufe.—T. 

2 Prometheus, fays Olympiodorus, does not produce good, as unfolding into light, but as a 
Titan. For he employs a providential care upon rational effences which proceed to the extremity, 
juft as Epimetheus provides for irrational natures. For irrational natures proceed to a fare of 
things fubordinate, and, having proceeded, diftribute the whole of divine Providence. Again, 
the fire which Prometheus ftole, and gave to men, is every anagogic effence and perfection, diltri- 
buted through him to the laft of things. Hence it is faid to have been /folen, becaufe an anagogic 
effence is deduced; but through him, becaufe it is alone deduced Titanically,—but other Gods 
give jubfiftence to a form of this kind. 

Again, that every generated nature is one and many, is nothing wonderful; for theíe natures 
are partible, and participate of many habitudes; but how is this the cafe with every intelligible 
effence? In the firft place, we may fay that each is a monad, and alfo a number, according to 
the feries of the monad ; as, for inftance, the beautiful, and things beautiful. In the fecond place, 
that the monad is both that which it is, and all other things according to commixtion, In the third 

place; 
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the men of antient times, men better than we are, and dwelling nigher to 
the Gods, this tradition of it hath defcended to us,—that thofe beings faid 
to be for ever derive their effence from one and many; and therefore have 
in themfelves bound and infnity connatural to them : that, being in the midit 
of things fo conftituted as they are, we ought to fuppofe and to fearch for 
fome one idea in every thing around us; for that, fince it is there, we fhall, 
on fearching, be fure to find it: that, after we have found it, we are next 
to look for two, if two only are next; otherwife three, or fome other num- 
ber: again, that every oue of this number we are to examine in like man- 
ner: until at length a man not only perceives, that the one, with which he 
began, is one, and many, and infinite, but difzovers alfo how many it contains : 
for, that a man never fhould proceed to the idea of infinite, and apply it im- 
mediately to any number, before he has fully difcovered all the definite num- 
ber which lies between the infinite and the one: but that, having completed 

this 


place, it both confifts from the genera of being and one idiom. In the fourth place, the idiom is 
multiplied together with the many ; but there is a certain impartible fummit in all the many. In 
the fifth place, this fummit is an united form, but there isalfo fomething in it above form. And, 
in the fixth place, this fummit is at the fame time the united, but not the one. Further ftill, as 
all things are from one and mauy, it is neceffary that thefe two principles fhould be arranged prior 
to all things; the former being the caufe to all things of uniiy, and the latter of multitude. 
They muft likewife evidently be pofterior to tke firft caufe; for that is a£ once the caufe of all 
things. 

Again, in the extremities of things infinite multitude is beheld, but in the fummit a monad 
prefubfifts, according to every form. But infinite multitude would not be generated, unlefs in 
the monad which generates it an infinite power was preaflumed. Nor would every individual 
in infinites be bounded, unlefs bound proceeded to the laft of things. Progreffion fubfilts through 
ail appropriate media, from the monad to infinite multitude. And, in the firft place, this is feen 
in multitude capable of being participated. For progreffion is not immediately from the one to the 
infinite, but to two and three, and the fcllowing numbers. And, in the next place, the pro- 
greffion of bodies is of this kind, for it has no vacuum together with its variety. In the third 
place, the generative power of the monad being both one and many, at once generates all things 
according to the whole of itfelf; things fecondary being always coníequent to fuch as are prior. 

Further ftill, fays Olympiodorus, the divifive method proceeds together with the progretfion 
of forms, not cutting off the continuity of fubjection, nor introducing a vacuum, but proceed- 
ing through all the media, from the one tothe infinite. The bufinefs of the divifive method is firft 
to place the one every where before the many. Secondly, to place the finite before infinite mul- 
titude. Thirdly, always to define according to quantity, the lefler before the greater number. 
Fourthly, to omit no number of things which give completion to progreflion. Fifthly, to felect 

numbers 
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this difcovery, we fhould then finifh our fearch ; and difmiffing into infinity 
every one of all thofe numbers, we fhould bid farewell to them. The Gods, 
as I before faid, have given us to confider things in this way, and in this way 
to learn them, and teach them one to another. But the wife men of thefe 
days take any monad whatever, and divide it into many with more concife- 
nefs than they ought, and with more prolixity too, fince they never come to 
an end: for immediately after the monad they introduce infinity, overlook- 
ing all the intermediate numbers; the expreís mention of which, or the 
omiffion of them, diftinguifhes fuch diale&tical and fair debates as ours, from 
fuch as are contentious and fophiftical. 

= Prot. Part of what you fay, Socrates, I feem to apprehend tolerably well : 
but the meaning of fome things which you have now faid, I fhould be glad 
to hear you exprefs in plainer terms. 


numbers adapted to refpective forms ; the triadic, for inftance, or the hebdomadic, to Minerva, 
and in a fimilar manner in all the reft. For different numbers proceed according to different 
forms; as alfo of the Gods, there are different numbers according to different Divinities. For 
of monads themfelves, one progreffion is monadic, as that of the monad ; another dyadic, as that 
of the dyad ; and in a fimilar manner with the reft : fo that there is not a divifion of all things into 
two. Sixthly, to divide through forms, but not through form and negation, according to the 
opinion of Ariftotle : for no number is produced from form and negation. Seventhly, to pro- 
duce every monad into divifion in its proper order, whether it be in that of bound, or in that of 
infinity : for each is every where. Ninthly, to produce things oppofitely divided, according to 
antithefis, whether certain media are difcovered, or not. Tenthly, not to leave the media in the 
extent (w ro maats). Eleventhly, to afcribe different numbers appropriately to different orders, 
as the number twelve to fupermundane natures, and the number feven to intellectuals. 
T welfthly, to fee where the leffer numbers are more excellent, and where they are fubordinate, 
and in a fimilar manner with refpe&t to the greater. For the mundane decad is fubordinate to 
the fupermundane duodecad ; but the intellectual hebdomad is fuperior to it. 

Again, the analytic art is fubordinate to the divifive : for the lattcr is from a caufe, but the 
former from a fign; and the latter from on high furveys things more fubordinate, but the former 
beholds downwards things on high ; and the latter ftops at nothing fenfible, but the former at 
firt hands in need of fenfe. Thus, the latter giving fubfiftence and producing, nearly makes 
the whole of the proceeding effence; but the former converting, confers on that which has pro- 
ceeded a departure from the fubordinate, and an adherence to the more excellent nature. On 
which account progreffion is more effential than converfion, and is therefore more excellent. So 
that proceflion is fuperior to converfion, and the effential to the anagogic. In the defcent of the 
foul, however, fince progreffion is here an apoftacy from better natures, afcent which correfponds 
to converfion is better than progreffion or deícent, —T. Soc. 
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Soc. The whole of what I have faid, Protarchus, is evident in letters. In 
thefe, therefore, which have been taught you from your childhood, you may 
eafily apprehend my meaning. 

Pror. How in letters ? 

Soc. Voice, that iffues out of the human mouth, may be confidered as 
one general thing, admitting of an infinite number of articulations, not only 
in all men taken together, but alfo in every individual man. 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. Now we are not made knowing in fpeech, or found articulate, 
through the knowledge either of the infinity or of the onenefs of its nature : 
but to know how many, and what, are the parts into which it is naturally 
divided,—this it is which makes any of us a grammarian, or fkilled in 
grammar. 

Prot. Moft certainly. 

Soc. And further, that by which a man comes to be fkilled in mufic is 
this very thing. 

Prot. How fo? 

Soc. Mufical found’, which is the fubje&t matter of this art, may be con- 
fidered in itfelf as one general thing. 


Prot. Without difpute. 


7 [n the Greek, the term ufed here, as well as juft before, (where this tranflation hath the 
svord voice,) is pum. It there fignified articulated vocal found, or /peecb: it here fignifies mufical 
found of the voice, or vocal mufic. We fee then that gum, Auman voice, is by Plato fuppofed to 
be a common genus, divifible into thofe two forts or fpecies. It is exprefsly fo laid down by Ni- 
comachus, (Harmonic. Enchirid. pag. 3, edit. Am(t.) in thefe words :—' Tx; avépumivne Quvng oi axe 
ToU lluayopixov Adarxarciou Svo EQaOx0V, WS EVOS "yEVOUG, tid» UTApXtiV' NAL TO MEV TUVEXES idias wyouatoy’ To 
(c dacrnatimor, Such (writers concerning mufic] as came out of the Pythagorean fcbool fay, that of 
human voice [in general], as of one genus, there are two fpecies. One of thefe two they properly named 
continuous, the other diferete. “Vhefe two technical terms he afterward explains, by fhowing us 
that the continuous is that voice which we utterin difcourfing and in reading ; (and therefore, by 
Ariftoxenus and by Euclid termed gwm aoyixn') and that the difcrete is the voice iffued out of our 
mouths in finging ; (and thence termed pum uen) for, in this latter cafe, every fingle found 
is di(tinguifhed by a certain or meafured tone cf the voice. The fame divifion of gum is laid down, 
and a fimilar account of it is given, by Ariftoxenus in Harmonic. Element. pag. 8 & 9, edit. 


Amft.—S. 
Soc. 
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Soc. And let us fuppofe two kinds of it, the gravc and the acute, anda 
third kind between thofe two, the homotonous, or how otherwife ! ? 

Pror. Mufical found in general is fo to be diftinguifhed. 

Soc. But with the knowledge of this diftin@ion only, you would not yet 
be fkilled in mufic ; though without knowing it you would be, as to mufic, 
quite worthlefs. 

Prot. Undoubtedly. 


Soc. But, my friend, when you have learnt the intervals? between all 
mufical founds, from the more acute to the more grave, how many they are 
in number, and into what forts they are diftinguifhed; when you have 
alfo learnt the bounds 3 of thefe intervals, and how many fyítems * are com- 


pofed 


* Homctony of found is made when a ftring of fome ftringed inftrument of mufic, having the 
fame degree of tenfion with a fimilar firing of fome other, yields, in conjun@ion with it, the 
fame mufical tone; or when two different voices utter at the fame time mufical founds, neither 
of which is more acute, or more grave, than the other. In both cafes, the famenefs of the 
found is alfo termed óuopuvia : for Pum, voice, is (metaphorically) attributed to all mufical inftru- 
ments; (fee Nicomachus, pag. 5 and 6.) as, on the other hand, tone is (by an eafy metaphor) 
attributed to the human voice, modulated by the will in the trachea, or afpera arteria: for this 
natural wind-inftrument, in Englifh aptly named the wind-pipe, while it tranfmits the air 
breathed out from the lungs, receives any degree of tenfion it is capable of, at the pleafure of the 
mind. Inlike manner, a repetition of the fame tone from a fingle human voice, as well as from 
a fingle monochord, is termed a monotony.—S. 

a An interval is the diftance [or difference xara torov, with regard to place] between any two 
mufical founds, (between that which is acute relatively tosthe other, and that other which is re- 
latively a grave,) however near together they may be, or however remote from each other, on 
any fcale of mufic. In proportion to the nearnefs or remotenefs of thefe two founds, the interval 
between them is, in mathematical language, faid to be fmall or great; that is, it is fhort or long. 
So that different mufical intervals, like all other different diftances from place to place, effentially 
differ one from another in magnitude or length. And on this eflential difference are founded all 
the other diverfities of the intervals. 

3 The bounds of each interval are thofe two mufical founds, from either of which there is made 
an immediate ftep or tranfition to the other. Of all mufical founds the three principal were: 
imatn the mofl grave, vwrn tbe mof? acute, and peton the midd.e between thofe other two, on the 
moft antient fcale of mufic; which confifted of only feven founds, produced by ftriking on the 
fame number of ftrings, all of different lengths. We account thofe three juft now mentioned 
the principal, becaufe the firt and eafieft divifion of any quantity, whether it be continuous or 
difcrete, -is into two equal parts, or halves: the moft diftinguifhable points or bounds of it, 
therefore, however it be afterwards fubdivided, are the two extremes and the middle. Accorde 

VOL. IY. 32 ingly 
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pofed out of them; (which our predeceffors having difcovered, delivered 
down to us, who come after them, by the name of harmonies ! ; and having 


: difcovered 
ingly Plato, in his 4th book De Republica, edit. Cantab. pag. 314, fpeaking of the rearn, the var; 
and the xeon, the higheft, the loweft, and the middle found in mufic, calls them ópovg pete apuonas, 
the three bounds of harmony; and likens to them the three moft evidently diftinguifhed parts of 
the foul,—the rational part, the higheft ; the concupifcible, the loweft; and the irafcible, between 


them both.—S e. 


4 A fyftem is a compofition of three or more mufical founds ; or (what amounts to the fame 
thing) it is an extent, comprehending two or more intervals. Of thefe fyftems the general diver- 
fides are laid down by Ariftides, pag. 15 & feq. But in his definition of a fyftem (as it is 
printed) an important error deferves notice. For we there read—aAssovav 1 Qvo, more than twos 
inftead of which we ought to read—dvow Ù masiovwy, two or mores or elle—zAstovev Ñ Evos, more 
than one: which laft are the very words ufed by Ariftoxenus, Euclid, and Gaudentius, in their 
definitions of a fyftem. The error probably arofe from fome manufcript copy of Ari(tides hap- 
pening to be not eafily legible in this place. The tranfcriber of it, therefore, we fuppofe, con- 
fulted Baccheius ; who in his definition of a fyftem ufeth the words—aciorwy ñ duov. Thefe words 
are right indeed in Baccheius, becaufe they are by him applied to 9eyye», mufical founds, agree- 
ably to our firft definition; but they would be wrong in Ariftides, where he is fpeaking, not of 
Qioyyov, but of diagrnuarwv, the intervals of thofe founds, agreeably to our fecond definition. On 
the many diverfities and variations to be made in fo large a field of fyftems, are founded thofe 
many different forms, figures, or modes of harmony, or forts of tunes, (the Greek writers call 
them edn, poppan cx ara, Temo, and Toros apuouas,) the general kinds of which, according to 
Ariftides, pag. 25, are thefe—the Doric, the Phrygian, and the Lydian. If this be true, all the 
other modes are to be confidered as fubordinate to thefe three; and indeed they feem, fome of 
them, to beintenfions, others to be remiffions, and others to be mixtures, of thofe the more mo- 


derate and fimple.—S. 


™ The word ápuena, barmozy, was ufed in different fenfes by the old Grecian writers. We 
earn from Nicomachus, that the moft antient writers on mufic gave the name of harmony to that 
moft perfect confonance, the diapafon. Ariftoxenus and Euclid mean, by the term harmony, 
that kind of melody which is called enharmonic. Piato and Ariftotle, when they fpeak of har- 
mony in the fingular number, without the addition of an epithet denoting the fort, mean by 
that term the idea which is commonly now-a-days expreíled by the term mufic; probably, 
becaufe it was the firt difcovered of thofe fciences, as well zs the firft invented of thofe 
arts, which were antiently comprehended together in one general idea, expreffed in one word, 
and termed mufic. But when the fame great philofophers fpcak of harmonies in the plural 
number, they mean thofe different forms or modes of harmony whofe fpecific differences 
depend on the different fyftems, or on the different order of thofe fy(tems of which they 
are feverally compofed. To the term harmony in this latter fenfe only, (as it fignifies a mode of 
harmony,) agrees the following deanition of it, given us by Theo, and, long after him, by 
Pfellus :— 
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difcovered other fuch affections’ in the motions of the body, and ia 
words *, meafuring thefe by numbers, they have taught us to call them 
rhythms ? and metres; bidding us to infer from hence, that every one-and- 
many ought to be fearched into and examined in the fame way ;) when you 
have learnt all thofe things, and comprehend them in this ample manner, 
with all their feveral diverfities and diftin&tions, then are you become fkilled 
in mufic. And by confidering in the fame way the nature of any other kind 
of being, when you thus fully comprehend it, you are become in that refpe& 
intelligent and wife. But the infinite multitude of individuals, their infinite 
variety, and the infinite changes incident to each, keep. you infinitely far off 
from intelligence and wifdom: and as they make you to be behind other 
men in every path of knowledge, they make you inconfiderable, and of no 


Pfellus :— Aguow& eons auotnuatwy cuvtakiss A harmony (not harmony in general) és æ compofi- 
tion (or an ordering together) of /yflems. On this definition Bouillaud, in his Notes to Theo, 
pag. 250, judicioufly obferves,—Vocat bic barmoniam quos alii appellant tpozous feu rovovs. On this 
fubje&t we fhall only obferve further, that the fynthefis of harmony, prefented to us by Plato, in 
the whole paffage now before us, beginning from fimple géoyya, or mufical founds, (which are 
the elements or primary conftituent parts of harmony,) is exaétly the fame, and proceeds in the 
fame order, with that fynthefis which is taught by all the antient Greck writers on mufic: one 
proof among many, this, of Plato's knowledge in the theory of mufic.  Agreeably to which ob- 
fervation, Plutarch, in his Treatife rp Movoixns, informs us, that Plato applied his mind clofely 
to the fcience of mufic; having attended the Lectures of Draco the Athenian, and thofc of 
Metellus of Agrigentum. Or if we fuppofe that Plato, in this part of the prefent dialogue, did 
no more than faithfully record the doctrine of Socrates, our fuppofition is very ju(üfiable; for 
Socrates in his old age (tudied mufic under Connus.—S. 

! That is, fuch relations and proportions, (or, to make ufe of mufical terms,) fuch fteps and 
tranfitions, intervals and bounds, fyftems and compofitions, in the motions of the bodv, and in 
words, as are analogous to the affections of mufical founds, called by thofe very names. The 
Greek word, which we have rendered into Englifh by the word affeétions, in the paffage of Plato 
now before us is zaén, and, tranflated literally, fignifies $o/fious. For, whatever fituation, con- 
dition, or circumftance, any being or thing is placed in by fome other,—or by its relation to fome 
other,—in whatever way it is acted on, or affected by, that other, —fuch fituation, &c. of the being 
or thing fo placed, fo acted on, or fo affc&ed, was by the Greek philofuphers termed a rabos, a 
paffion of fuch being; becaufe in that refpe& the being is paffive.—S. I fhall only obferve, in 
addition to what Mr. Sydenham has faid, that the word paffion always figniiies, both with Plato 
and Ariftotle, a participated property of any being.—T. 

2 [n the printed Greek of this paffage we read only,—tre raus ximecziv xv Tov cuna Tc; —immicdi- 
ately after which,—ere naacw,—ought to follow, but is omitted.—S. 

3 Rhythm, in general, is an order of homogeneous motions meafured by time. 

3Q2 2 account, 
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account, not to be numbered amongft the knowing in any fubje&t ; becaufe 
you never confider any thing thoroughly, and are unable to give a true ac- 
count of it, never looking at the definite number which it contains. 

Prot. Excellently well, O Philebus, as it appears to me, has Socrates 
{poken in what he has now faid. 

Puir. It appears fo too to me myfelf. But how does all this fpeech of his 
concern our controverfy ? What was the defign or drift of it? 

Soc. A very pertinent queftion, O Protarchus, this, propofed to us by 
Philebus. 

Prot. Indeed it is: and by all means give it an anfwer. 

Soc. That will I do, as foon as I have gone through the little yet remain- 
ing of the fubje&t on which I have been fpeaking. For, as the man who 
applies himfelf to the confideration of any kind of things whatever ought 
not, as I have faid, to throw his eye at once upon the infinite, but upon fome 
definite number in the firft place; fo, on the other hand, when a man is 
obliged to fet out from the infinite, he ought not to mount up immediately 
to the one, but to fome certain number, in each of whofe ones a certain 
multitude is contained ; and thus gradually rifing from a greater to a lefs 
number, to end in one, As an inftance of what I have now faid, let us re- 
fume the confideration of letters. 

Prot. In what way? 

Soc. Whoever it was, whether fome God, or fome divine man, (the 
Egyptian reports fay that his name was Theuth’,) who firft contemplated 
the infinite nature of the human voice, he obferved, that amongft the infinity 
of the fouuds it uttered the vowel founds * were more than one, they were 
many. Again, other utterances he obferved, which were not indeed vowels 3, 

but 


* See the Notes on the Phaedrus, vol. iii.—T. 

2 That is, founds purely vocal; whence the letters by which they are diftinguifhed are called 
vowels; in the utterance of which founds the voice folely is employed, whilft the other organs of 
fpeech remain inactive.—S. 

3 In the Greek of this paffage, as it is printed by Aldus and by Stephens, we here read—guvn; 
pev cv, QUoyvyov Ce metexovta Tivog"—a reading which may be tolerably well fupported by what foon 
follows. But the margin of the firft Bafil edition of Plato has fuggefted to us a reading, in which 
appears a diftinCtion more obvious and plain than there is between gum and Q6eyyos, voice and 


found of tbe voice. For, in that margin, we are directed to read the word cra (found, perhaps, 
in 
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but partook, however, of fome kind of vocal found ' ; and that of thefe alfo 


there was a certain number °. A third fort of letters alfo he fet apart, thofe 
which are now called mutes by us*. After this he diflinguifhed every one 
of thefe letters which are without any vocal found, whether perfect or im- 
perfect* : the vowels alfo, and thofe of middle fort, every one of them, he 


diftinguifhed 


in fome manufcript copy of Plato) immediately after the word pawns, and before the words ev ov, 
in this fentence. Now thefe two words gums ovra, put together, very little differ from ouvnevra, 
a word which gives to this part of the fentence a meaning quite agreeable to the tenor of the whole 
of it, and to the language of all grammarians.—S, 


1 Thefe were by the old grammarians called jupwve, femi-vowels; becaufe, in their very for- 
mation by the organs of fpeech, they are, of neceffity, fo far accompanied by the voice, as to give 
a half-vocal found, without the open aid of any vowel.—S. 


2 The Greek grammarians enumerate eight of thefe femi-vowels.—S. 


3 Socrates, by expreffing himfelf in this manner, concerning the general name of this third 
fort of letters, as if it were then newly given them at Athens, feems to difapprove it. Perhaps the 
antient term cu4Qova, confonants,—a term applied by the new grammarians to the nuiguva, femi- 
vowels, as well as to the agava, mutes,—was, in his judgment, properly applicable to thofe letters 
only which yield of themfelves no found at all. For mutes, as they are called, cannot be pro- 
nounced even imperfe&ly and obfcurely, as femi-vowels can, without the concurrence of fome 
vowel, fome found perfe&ly vocal.—S. 


4 In the Greek,—agboyya xai: aguva'—evidently meaning fuch as are neither vowels nor femi- 
vowels. It fhould feem, therefore, that by gum Plato meant a perfect and clear vocal found, 
fuch as we utter in pronouncing a vowel fingly ; and that by e6cyyo; he meant that imperfect and 
obfcure found of the voice made in the forming and pronouncing of a femi-vowel, unaided by a 
vowel. Now ifthis be true, then may the printed reading of that paffage, to which belongs note 3 
in the preceding page, be juftified. Ariftotle, however, who treats of this fubject in his Poetics, 
cap. 20, recognizes not any fuch diftin&ion between gam and pSovyos: for he attributes fwrn axcv- 
et», a vocal found, fuch as may be heard, to the femi-vowels no lefs than to the vowels; and 
ftates the difference between thefe two forts of letters thus :—The voice in uttering the vowels pro- 
ceeds atu xpooGoans, that is, it makes no allifion againtt any parts of the mouth, thole upper organs 
of fpeech, fo as to be impeded in its free and full exit: but the expreffing of the femi-vowels is 
peta mpooGorns, the voice in uttering them makes fuch allifion, and meets with fome degree of 
refiflance: by the allifion it is, indeed, articulated; but by the refiftance, the paffages through 
the mouth being flraitened, it becomes weaker, and is diminifhed,—except it be in fome fylla- 
ble; for here a vowel will never fail to affift in the delivery, by giving the voice a free paffage into 
the air. Now Ariftotle is indifputably right in attributing to a femi-vowel, by itfelf, parm, vocem, 
a vocal found: but his learned commentator Victorius is equally right in giving to this vocal 
found the epithets ob/cura, tenuis, C9 exilis; fince it is but half of the full and whole vowel- 
found: and Plato may fairly be allowed to difünguifh the half-found by a particular name, and 

7 to 
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diftinguifhed in the fame manner: and when he had difcovered how many 
letters there were of each fort, to every one, and to all of them together, he 
gave the name of element. But perceiving that none of us could underftand 
any one of them by itfelf alone, without learning them all, he confidered that 
this connection, or common bond between them, was one; and that all thefe 
letters made in a manner but one thing: and as he perceived that there was 
one art in all thefe, he called it, from its fubje&t matter, the art of letters. 

PuiL. This which Socrates now fays, O Protarchus, I underftand ftill 
more plainly than what he faid juft before; and am at no lofs to apprehend 
what relation each of the fubje€ts about which he has fpoken has to the 
other. But as to that article in which his argument on the firft of thofe fub- 
jects appeared to me to be defe&ive, I am at a lofs ftill. 

Soc. To know what thofe inftances are to the purpofe; is not this your 
meaning ? 

Park. Juft fo. This very thing it is that Protarchus and myfelf are all 
this while in fearch of. 

Soc. In fearch ftill, do you fay, when you are juft now arrived at it? 

Puir. How fo? 

Soc. Was not the point originally in difpute between us this: Whether 
wiídom or pleafure was the more eligible? 

PHIL. Certainly it was. 

Soc. And do we not admit that each of them is one thing? 

Pnuir, Without doubt. 

Soc. Now then muft come this queftion, arifing naturally from what was 
faid a little before the mention of mufic and grammar,—In what way (or by 
what divifion) are wiidom and pleafure, each of them, one and many? or 
how is it, that neither of them breaks into infinite multitude directly ; but 
that each contains fome certain number before it pafs into infinity ? 

Prot. Upon no trivial queftion, O Philebus, on a fudden has Socrates, 
after having led us a large round-about way, I know not how, thrown us. 
And now confider, which of us two fhall anfwer to the queftion he has pro- 


to call it p8oyyos. But we know not how to agree with him, if he fays that a femi-vowel does 
not partake of the vowel-found ; becaufe the half of any thing whatever feems to partake, to be a 
part, or to have a fhare of its whole. For this reafon it is that we incline to that emendation of 
the printed Greek text propofed in note 3 in page 484.—S. 

pofed. 
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pofed. It would be ridiculous in me, who have undertaken the fupport 
of your argument, to make an abfolute revolt on account of my difability 
in regard to the prefent queftion ; and fo to remit over again to you the tafk 
of giving an anfwer to it: but I think it would be much more ridiculous for 
both of us to fail. Confider, then, what we fhall do in this cafe, where 
Socrates feems to interrogate us coücerning the fpecies of pleafure ;—whe- 
ther it is divifible into different fpecies, or not; and, if it be, what is the 
number of thefe fpecies, and how they differ in their nature: and the like 
queftions he feems to put to us concerning knowledge and intelligence. 

Soc. Your conjecture is perfe&ly right, O fon of Callias ! and, if we are 
not able to anfwer to thefe queftions upon every monad, as to its likenefs, 
famenefs, and contrariety,—unlefs, I fay, we can do this,—the inftances juft 
now produced have fhown, that none of us, in any matter we had to handle, 
would ever be of any worth at all. 

Prot. The cafe, O Socrates, feems indeed to be not very different from 
your reprefentation of it. Well, it is certainly a fine thing to know all 
things, for a wife aud prudent perfon: but I think the beft thing next to 
that is for a man not to be ignorant of himfelf. With what defign I have 
now faid this, I fhall proceed to tell you. This converfation, O Socrates, 
you have granted to us all, and have given yourfelf up to us, for the purpofe 
of inveftigating what is the beft of human goods. For, when Philebus had 
faid that it confifled in pleafure, and delight, and joy, and all things of the 
like nature, you oppofed him on this point, and faid, it confifted not in thefe 
things, but in thofe which we often repeat the mention of; and we are 
right in fo doing, that the opinions on each fide, being always frefh in our 
memories, may the more eafily be examined. You then, it feems, fay, what 
I fhall be right in again repeating, that intelle&, fcience, art, and whatever 
is allied to them, are better things than Pleafure with her allies; and there- 
fore, that the poffeffion, nct of thefe, but of thofe greater goods, ought to be 
the object of our aim. Now thefe pofitions being laid down feverally on each 
fide, as fubjeét-maiters of our debate, we in a jocofe way threatened, that we 
would not fuffer you to go home quietly before it was brought to a fair de- 
termination, You complied, and promifed us to contribute all you could 
towards the accomplifhment of that end. We infift therefore that, as 

children 
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children fay, you muft not take away again what is fairly given. But, in the 
prefent inquiry, forbear proceeding in your ufual way. 

Soc. What way do you mean? 

Prot. Bringing us into ftraits and embarraffments ; propounding quef- 
tious to which we fhould not be able on the fudden to give a proper anfwer. 
For we are not to imagine that our prefent inquiry is brought to a con- 
clufion, merely becaufe all of us are at a lofs what to anfwer. If, therefore, 
we are unable to extricate ourfelves from thefe difficulties, you muft help 
us out; for fo you promifed. Confider, then, what to do on this occafion ; 
whether to diflinguifh pleafure and knowledge, each of them, into their pro- 
per fpecies; or whether to pafs it by, if you choofe to take a different way, 
and can find fome other means of deciding the matter now controverted bc- 
tween us. 

Soc. No harm then need I be afraid of any longer to myfelf, fince you 
have faid this'. For your leaving to my own choice what ways and means 
to make ufe of, frees me from all apprehenfions on my own private account. 
But, to make it {till eafier to me, fome God, 1 think, has brought things to 
my remembrance. 

Prot. How do you mean? What things? 

Soc. Having formerly heard, either in a dream’, or broad awake, certain 
fayings, I have them now again prefent to my mind ;—fayings concerning 
pleafure and knowledge, that neither of them is of itfelf good, but fome third 
thing, different from both of thofe, and better than either. Now if this 
fhould difcover itfelf to us clearly, pleafure is then to be difmiffed from any 
pretenfions to the victory. For we fhould then no longer expect to find that 
pleafure and good are the fame thing: or how fay you? 

Pror. Juft fo. 

Soc. We fhall have no occafion then, in my opinion, for diftinguifhing the 


1 Alluding to thofe jocular threats employed by the young gentlemen, then in the Lyceum, 
and gathered around Socrates, to engage him in this diale&ic inquiry. — S. 

2 Olympiodorus here juftly obferves, that we poffefs the reafons of things as in a dream, with 
refpe& to a feparate life fupernally perfe&ed ; but as in a vigilant ftate with refpe& to the exertion 
of them through fenfe. Perhaps however, fays he, it is better to confider the vigilant ftate with 
refpect to the diftin evolution, but the dreaming (tate, with refpe& to the indiftin& fubfiftence 
of knowledge.—T. 

feveral 
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feveral fpecies of pleafure. And in the progrefs of our inquiry it will appear 
more evidently ftill that I am in the right. 

Prot. Having begun fo happily, proceed, and finifh with the fame fuccef:, 

Soc. Let us, firft, agree upon a few little points befide. 

Prot. What are thofe ? 

Soc. In what condition or ftate of teing is the good? Mutt it of neceffity 
be perfect! ? or may it want perfection: 

Prot. Ofallthings, O Socrates, it is the moft perfe&. 

Soc. Well; and is it alfo fufficient? 

Prot. Without doubt: and in this refpe& it excells all other things. 

Soc. But further: This alío, I prefume, is of all things the moft neceffary 
to fay of it, that every being to whom it is known, hunts after, and defires 
it, as choofing the poffeffhion of it above all things; and, indeed, caring for 
no other things, except fuch as are conftantly attended with the enjoyment 
of good. 

Prot. There is no poffibility of contradicting this. 

Soc. Now, then, let us confider and judge of the life of pleafure and the 
life of knowledge: and to do this the better, let us view them each apart 
from the other. 


* The defirable, fays Olympiodorus, proceeds from the intelligible father* ; the fufficient from 
power; and zbe perfect from the paternal intelle&. In reality, however, perfection is the third 
from effence: for the middle is life. But if this be true, it is evident that tbe end is different 
from perfection; for the latter is the laft; but the former the firft, to which effence, life, and intel- 
le&t, and therefore all things converge. So that in every form, in a fimilar manner, the end will 
be the fummit, and that which conneétedly contains the whole ; but perfection will be the third, 
fubfifting after effence and life: for itis neceffary that a thing fhould be, and fhould live, that it 
may become perfect. 

Again, the perfect is fpread under the fufficient, in the fame manner as the full under the fuper- 
fill, and the fufficient under the defrable. For things when full excite to defire. The fir/? end, 
likewife, is above the defrable, the fufficient, and the perfefl. For that is fimple and ineffable ; 
and hence Socrates does not fay that it is compofed from the elements; but that thefe clements 
poffefs indefinitely a portion of the good. Itis better, however, to call the coordinated com- 
mon contra@lien (ewaigtua) of the three a portion of the good, though this is anonymous. For 
the good is all things, and not only thefe three; nor is it alone the end, but is truly all things prior 
to all. Befides, the end which is now the obje& of confideration is knowable, fo that there will 
be another end more common than this. —T. 


* That is, from the fummit of the intelligible order.—See the Parmenides. 
VOL, IV. 3 R PROT. 
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Prot. How do you mean? | 
Soc. Thus: Let us fuppofe a life of pleafure, unaccompanied by intelli- 


gence; and, on the other hand, a life of intelligence, unaccompanied by 
pleafure. For, if either of them be good, it muft be complete and fufficient, 
in want of no aid from any other quarter. But, if either of them fhould 
appear to be indigent of aught, or infufficient, we are no longer to ima- 
gine this to be that real and true good we are in fearch of. 

Prot. In fuch a cafe, how could we? 

Soc. Shall we then examine their pretenfions thus feparately, making 
your own mind the judge? 

Prot. With all my heart. 

Soc. Anfwer then to my queftions. 


Prot. Propofe them. 
Soc. Would you, Protarchus, accept the offer, were it made you, to live 


all your life with a feufe and feeling of pleafures the moft exquifite ? 

Prot. Undoubtedly. Why not? 

Soc. Suppofe you were in full poffeffion of this, would you not think that 
fomething befide was ftill wanting to you? 

Prot. I certainly fhould not. 

Soc. Confider now, whether you would not be in want of wifdom, and 
intelligence, and reafoning, and fuch other things as are the fifters of thefe ; 
at leaft whether you would not want to fee fomething. 

Prot. Why fhould I, when I had in a manner all things, in having con- 
tinual joy? 

Soc. Living thus then continually all your life, would the moft exquifite 
pleafures give you any joy? 

Prot. Why not? 

Soc. Having neither intelle€&t, nor memory, nor fcience, nor opinion,—- 
in the firft place of this very thing, your poffeffion of joy, you muft of ne- 
ceflity be ignorant, and unable to fay whether you then had any joy, or not, 
being void of all juft difcernment or knowledge of things prefent. 

Pror. I mutt. 

Soc. Being alfo void of memory, it would be impoffible for you to re- 
member that you ever had any joy ; or to preferve even the leaft memorial 


of a joy then prefent: wanting alfo right opinion, you could not fo much 
4 as 
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as think you had any joy, though in the midft of it: unable alfo to reafon or 
draw confequences, you could not poffibly conclude that ever you fhould have 
any joy to come. Thus you would live the life, not of a man, but of a fea- 
{ponge, or of an oyfter. Are thefe things fo? or ought we to think other- 
wife concerning them? 

Prot. A life of mere pleafure muft be fuch as you have defcribed it. 

Soc. Do we think, then, that fuch a life is eligible ? 

Prot. The defcription of it, O Socrates, has filenced me entirely for the 
prefent. 

Soc. Nay; let us not fhrink fo foon from purfuing our inquiries ; but pro- 
ceed to the confideration of that other life, the life of intellect. 

Pror. What kind of life is that? 

Soc. Let us confider, whether any of us would choofe to live with wif 
dom, and intellect, and {cience, and a perfect memory of all things; but 
without partaking of pleafure, whether great or ímall; and, on the other 
hand, without partaking of pain; wholly exempt from all feelings of either 
kind. 

PRoT. To me, O Socrates, neither of thefe lives appears eligible ; and I 
think never would appear fo to any other man. 

Soc. What think you of a middle life, where both of them are mixed 
tozether—a life compofed of the other two? 

Prot. Compofed of pleafyre do you mean, on the one hand, and of intel- 
leét and wifdom on the other hand ? 

Soc. Juft fo: fuch a life do I mean. 

Prot. Every man would certainly prefer fuch a kind of life to either of 
the other two. 

Soc. Perceive we now what the refult is of our difcourfing thus far on the 
fubje& now before us? 

Prov, Perfectly well; it is this: that three lives have been propofed for 
our confideration, and that neither of the two firft-mentioned appears fuffi- 
cient or eligible for any one, neither for man, nor any other animal. 

Soc. Is it not evident, then, with regard to the point in controverfy, that 
neither of thofe two lives can give the poffeffion of the good? for, whichever 
of them had fuch a power, that life would be fufficient, perfeét, and eligible 

3R2 alfo 
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alfo to all thofe animals? who are capable of living in the continual enjoy- 
ment of the good all their lives. And whoever af us fhould give any other 
life the preference to that, would make his ele&ion contrary to the nature of 


the truly eligible, though not willingly, becaufe through ignorance, or fome 
unhappy neceffity. 


Prot. What you fay is highly probable indeed. 

Soc. That we ought not to think that Goddefs of Philebus to be the fame 
thing with the good, has been fhown, I think, fufficiently. 

PHIL. Neither is that intelle& of yours, O Socrates, the good; for it will 
be found deficient in the fame refpects. 

Soc. Mine perhaps, O Philebus, may; but not that intelle& which is 
divine and true; for it is otherwife, I prefume, with this. However, I do 
not contend for the chief prize of victory, in behalf of the life of intelle& 
againft the middle or mixed life. But what to do with the fecond prize, and 
which life to beitow it on, is next to be confidered. For the caufe of that 
happinefs which the mixed life affords, one of us, perhaps, may afcribe to 
intellect, the other of us to pleafure, And thus, neither of thefe two would 
be man’s fovereign good, and yet one or other of them may perhaps be fup- 
pofed the caufe of it. Now on this point I would ftill more earneftly con- 
tend againft Philebus,— that not pleafure, but intellect, is the neareft allied, 
and the moft fimilar to that, whatever it be, by the poffeffion of which the 
mixed life becomes eligible and good. And if this account be true, pleafure 
can never be faid to have any juft pretenfions either to the firft or to the 
fecond prize of excellence. Still further is fhe from coming in for the third 
prize, if any credit may be given for the prefent to that intellect of mine. 

Pror. Indeed, O Socrates, it feems to me that Pleafure is now fallen: 
vour reafons have been like fo many blows given her; under the force of 
which, fighting for the mafter-prize, fhe lies vanquifhed. But I think, how- 


1 In the Greek,—zaor gurois xai. 201s, to. all plants and animals. But are plants capable of 
living a life of fenfual pleafure? or brute animals, a life of fcience and underftanding ? We are, 
therefore, inclined to think, that Plato’s own words were aac tog wots? for immediately he fub- 
joins an explanation of his meaning, and limits the word rası, all, to fuch only as are endued 
with reafon; and that the word gw was written in the margin of fome manufcript, oppofite to 
the words ması tos, by a reader, aftonifhed at the boldneís of the expreffion vac: tois too, and not 
fufficiently attentive to the qualifying words fubjoined,—S. 

ever, 
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ever, that we muft fay it was prudent in Intelle& not to contend for that 
prize; for fhe would otherwife have met with the fame fate. Now if Plea- 
fure fhould alto lofe the prize of fecond value, as already fhe has loft the 
higheft, fhe muit entirely fall into difzrace with her own lovers: for even 
to them fhe would no longer appear to merit fuch honour as they paid to her 
before. 

Soc. Well then; is it not the better way to difmifs her now dire&ly, and 
not give her pain, by infpecting into her too nicely, and difcovering all her 
imperfections ? | 

Prot. What you now fay goes for nothing, Socrates. 

Soc. Do you mean, becaufe I fuppofed an impoffible thing when I fup- 
pofed that pain might be given to pleafure? 

Pror. Not on that account only, but becaufe you are fenfible that none 
of us will give you a difcharge before you have brought thefe arguments to 
a conclufion. 

Soc. Ah! the copious matter of argument, O Protarchus, ftill behind ! 
and fcarcely is any part of it very manageable on the prefent occafion'. For, 
whoever ftands forth as the champion of Intelle& to win the fecond prize 
for her, muft, as it appears to me, take another way of combating, and has 
need of other weapons different from thofe reafons I before made ufe of: 
iome, however, of the fame may, perhaps, be of ufe again. Muft we then 
proceed in that manner? 

Prot. By all means. 

Soc. But let us. begin cautioufly, and endeavour to lay down right prin- 
ciples. 

Prot. What principles do you mean? 

Soc. All things which are now in the univerfe let us divide into two 
forts, or rather, if vou pleafe, into three, 


* Aldus's edition of Plato, by omitting the word ovde in this fentence, gives a quite contrary 
turn to it. Stephens, in his edition, has inferted the ovde: and this reading we have preferred to 
the former; becaufe it makes much better fenfe, and is agreeable alfo to Ficinus's tranflation from 
the Medicean manufcript. It is ftrangc that Grynzus,who undertook to revife that tranflation, 
fhould depart from it here, where it is evidently right, tofollow the erroneous reading in the Al- 
dine edition, — Cornarius, Serranus, Bembo, and Grou, were not fo mifled,—S. 


PROT. 
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Pror. You fhould tell us what difference between things it is, with re- 
Ípe& to which you make that divifion. 

Soc. Some things which have been already mentioned let us reaffume. 

Prot. What things? 

Soc. God, we faid, has exhibited’ she infinite, and alfo the bound of 
beings. 

P or. Very true. 

Soc. 


* Proclus, in Platon. Theol. p. 132, obferves, that Plato here, according to the theology of 
his country, efablifhes two principles after ¿be one. And, according to Philolaus, the nature of 
beings is connected from things bounded and things infinite. If beings, therefore, fubfift from 
bound and tke infinite, it is evident that thefe two muft be prior to beings, or, in other words, 
mutt be fupereffential. Hence, as ‘ound and the infinite are fupereffential, Socrates with great 
propriety favs that «€ God has exhibited them.” For their proceffion from the higheft God is 
ineffable, and they may be rather faid to be arcane manifeftations from him than his productions. 
Mr. Sydenham, from being unacquainted with the fublime theology of the Greeks, has totally 
miftaken the profound meaning of this paffage in his tranflation, which is as follows :—‘* The 
Gods, we faid, have fhown us the infinite of things, and alfo their bound." For the original is 
Tov Seov £Xt'youty NOU, TO MEV ATEIPOY Jeska Tav ovrwv, To OE Wepas. 

Should it be afked, fays Olympiodorus, how the two elements bound and infinity are better 
than that which is mixed, fince thefe two elements are the principles of being; we reply, that 
thefe principles muft be confidered as total orders more fimple than that which is mixt; and that 
fecondary principles proceed from thefe two, in the firft mixt, which are fubordinate to the mixt, 
in the fame manner as elements are every where fubordinate to that which is compofed from 
them. 

Again, neither is perfe& feparation in the fecond* order: for the fabrication of form firt 
pertains to intelle& ; and the firft intelle& is pure intelle&. Hence, Jamblichus fays that the 
monads of forms fubfift in this, meaning by monads that which is unfeparated in every form. 
On this account it is intelle&ual as in intelle&uals, and is the caufe of formal effence, juft as the 
fecond is the caufe of life, and the third of the fabrication of form in intellectuals. 

Again, the egg, the paternal intelle&, occult number; and, in fhort, that which is the third 
from bound, refpectively fignify the third God, according to theologifts, and confequently each is 
the fame as that which is mixt from bound and infinity. 

Further fill, the one principle which gives fubfiftence to, and is the end ef, all things, con- 
tains the final as fuperior to the producing; for hypoftafis is through the ends. But the firft 
principle is both thefe according to the ove: and the two principles bound and infinity diftribute 
thefe; boxed fubfifting according to the final, and infinity according to the producing caufe. 


* The reader muft remember that the intelligible order confifis of being, life, and intellec?, and that each 


of thefe receives a triadic divifion.— See the Notes on the Parmenides, 
Again, 
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Soc. Let us take thefe for two of the fpecies of things; and for a third 
let us take that, which is compofed of thofe two mixed together. But I de- 
ferve, methinks, to be laughed at for pretending thus to diftinguifh things, 
and to enumerate their feveral fpecies. 

Prot. Why fo, my good friend? 

Soc. A fourth kind appears to have been omitted by me. 

Prot. Say, What? 

Soc. Of that commixture, the combination of the former two, confider 
the caufe: and befide thofe three fpecies, fet me down this caufe! for a 


fourth. 
Prot. Will you not want a fifth fpecies too, for a caufe of difunion and 


feparation ! 
Soc. Perhaps I may; but not, I believe, at prefent. However, fhould 
there be occafion for it, you will pardon me, if I go in purfuit of a fifth 


life. 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. Of thefe four fpecies, then, in the firft place dividing the three, and 
perceiving that two of thefe, when both are divided, and their divifions fepa- 
rated, are, each of them, many ;—then, gathering together the many of each, 
and uniting them again, let us endeavour to underftand in what manner each 
of them is, at the fame time, one and many. 

Prot. Would you but exprefs your meaning more plainly, I might, per- 
haps, apprehend it. 

Soc. I mean, then, by the two, which I propofe to be now confidered, the 
fame which I mentioned at the firft; one of them the infinite, and the other: 
bound. That the infinite is, in fome manner, many, I will attempt to fhow: 
and let ound wait a while. 

Prot. It fhall. 


Again, Socrates eflablifhing that which is mixt as a certain caufe of union, the caufe of fepara- 
tion is alfo inveftigated. This caufe, however, will be the difference which fubfitls after the in- 
telligible, as we learn from the Parmenides. For the intelligible is united alone. But it would 
be better to make she one the caufe of all things; Zound the caufe of nnion; infinite of feparation ; 
and the mixt that which participates of both. Obferve, ‘too, that the more and the lefs are every 
where, but in intelligibles according to a fuperior and inferior degree of power.—T. 


! That is, the ineffable principle of things.—T_ 
Soc 
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Soc. Give me now your attention. It is, I confefs, a difficult and doubt- 
ful thing, that, which I would have you to confider. Confider it, however, 
Firft, with regard to hotter and colder, in things, fee if you can think of any 
bound. Or would not the more and the lefs, refiding in the kinds themfelves 
of things, hinder, fo long as they refide there, an end from being fixed to 
them! For, if ever they receive an end, to an end alfoare their very beings 
then brought. 

Prot. Moft certainly true. 

Soc. And in {peaking of either the colder or the hotter of any two things, 
we conftantly attribute to them the more and the lefs. 

Prot. And very much fo. 

Soc. Reafon then conftantly fuggefts to us that the colder and the Lotter 
have no end: and being thus without any end, they are altogether bound- 
lefs, 

Prot. I am ftrongly inclined to agree with you, Socrates in this point, 

Soc. Well have you anfwered, my friend Protarchus ; and well have you 
reminded me, that the /frong/y, which you mentioned, and the faintly, 
have the fame power as the more and the /e/s. For, wherever they refide, 
they fuffer not any thing to be juft Jo much; but infufing either the more iz- 
tenfe or the more remi/s into every aQion, they always produce in it either 
the wore or the /e/s; while the juft /o much flies away and vanifhes from be- 
fore them. For, as it was juft now obferved, were they not to drive away 
the juft /o much, or did they permit 7475, and the moderate, to enter into the 
regions of the more and the /e/s, or of the iztezfe and the remifs, thefe very 
beings muft quit their own places: becaufe, if they admitted the juft /o 
much, the hotter and the colder would be gone. For the Jeter, and in like 
manner the co/der, is always advancing forward, and never abides in the fame 
fpot: but the juft /o much ftops, and ftays, having finifhed its progrefs. Now, 
according to this reafoning, the Zo/fer muft be boundle/s ; and fo muft alfo 
be the co/der. 

PRoT. So it appears indeed, Socrates. But, as you rightly faid, it is not 
eafy to apprehend thefe things. Queftions, however, relating to them, again 
and again repeated, might perhaps fhow that the queftioner and the refpon- 
dent were tolerably well agreed in. their minds concerning them. 

Soc. You fay well: and we fhould try fo to do. But at prefent, to avoid 

lengthening 
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lengthening out this argument, by enumerating every infinite, confider, whe- 
ther we may take this for the characteriftic mark of the nature of all in- 
finites. 

Prot. What mark do you mean? 

Soc. Whatever things appear to us to be increaling or diminifhing, or to 
admit of intenfenefs and remiffion, or the too much, and all other fuch attri- 
butes, we ought to refer all thefe to the genus of the infinite ; collecting, as it 
were, all of them in one, agreeably to what was before faid ; that whatever 
things were divided and feparated we ought to affemble together and com- 
bine, as well as we are able, affixing to all of them the mark of fome one na- 
ture ;—if you remember. 

Prot. I remember it well. 

Soc. Every thing, then, which rejects all fuch attributes, and admits only 
fuch as are quite the contrary,—in the firft place, the equal and equality, 
and, after the equal, the double, and every other relation which one number 
bears to another, and one meafure to another,—all thefe things, I fay, in 
fumming up, and referring them to bound, think you not that we fhould do 
right? or how fay you? 

Prot. Perfectly right, O Socrates. 

Soc. Well: but the third thing made up, and confifting of the other two, 
what chara&eriftic fhall we affign to this? 

Prot. You, as I prefume, will fhow it to me. 

Soc. Divinity indeed may ; if any of the Gods will hearken to mv prayers. 

Prot. Pray, then, aud /fzrvey. 

Soc. I furvey: and fome God, O Protarchus, is now, methinks, become 
favourable to us. 

Prot. How do you mean? and by what figu do you know it? 

Soc. I will tell you in plain words: but do vou follow them clofelv. 

Prot. Only fpeak. l 

Soc. We mentioned juft now the hotter and the colder; did we not? 

Prot. We did. 

Soc. To thefe then add the drier and the moifter; the more numerous 
and the fewer; the {wifter and the flower; the larger and the {maller ; and 
whatever things befide, in our late account of them, we ranked under one 
head,—that which admits of the nature of the more and the lefs. 


VOL. IV. 3s Pror. 
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Pror. You mean the infinite. 

Soc. Ido: and mingle together with this that which we {poke of next 
afterward,—the race of bound. 

Pror. What race do you mean? 

Soc. Thofe things which we did not (as we ought to have done) affemble 
together under one head, in the fame manner as we affembled together the 
race of the infinite. But you will now, perhaps, do what was then omitted, 
And when both the forts are affembled, and viewed together, the race of 
bound will then become manifeft. 

Prot. What things do you fpeak of? and how are they to be affembled ? 

Soc. 1 fpeak of that nature in which are comprifed the equal and the 
double; and whatever elfe puts an end to conteft between contrary things ; 
and, introducing number, makes them to be commenfurate one with another, 
and to harmonize together. 

Prov. I apprehend your meaning to be, that, from the commixture of 
thofe two, a certain progeny will arife between them in every one of their 
tribes. 

SOC. You apprehend me rightly. 

Pror. Relate then the progeny of thefe commixtures. 

Soc. In difeafes, does not the right commixture of thofe two produce the 
recovery of health? 

ProT. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And in the acute and the grave, in the fwift alfo and the flow, which 
are all of them infinite, does not the other fort, received among them, and 
begetting bounds, conftitute the perfection of all the Mufe’s art? 

Pror. Certainly fo. 

Soc. Andin weather exceffively either cold or hot, does not the entrance 
of that other kind take off the excefs, the vehement, and the infinite, —gene- 
rating in their ftead, not only the moderate and the meafured, but fymmetry 
alfo, and correfpondence between their meafures ? 

Prot. Without difpute. 

Soc. And do not propitious feafons, and all their fair productions, arife 
to us from hence, from the mixture of things which are infinite with 
things which have a bound? 

Prot. Doubtlefs, 

4 Soc, 
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Soc. A thoufand other things I forbear to mention; as, for inftance, 
ftrength and beauty, the attendants upon health of body; and in the foul 
other excellencies, very many and very noble. For Venus herfelf, O good 
Philebus ! obferving lawlefs luft, and all manner of vice every where reign- 
ing, the love of pleafure being in all men boundlefs, and their defires of it 
infatiable, fhe herfelf eftablifhed a law and an order, fetting bounds to plea- 
fure and defire. This you faid was to leffen and to impair pleafure ; but I 
maintain, that, on the contrary, it preferved pleafure from decay. And you, 
Protarchus! what think you of it? 

Pror. For my part, I am entirely of your mind, Socrates. 

Soc. I have thown you then thofe three kinds, if you apprehend my 
meaning. 

Prot. Partly, I fuppofe, I do. By one of thofe three, I fuppofe, you mean 
the infinite; by another, the fecond fort, you mean that which in all beings 
is the bound; but what you mean by the third fort, I have no ftrong appre- 
henfion of. 

Soc. Becaufe the care of that third fort, my friend, has amazed you with 
its multitude, And yet, the infinite alfo appeared to contain many tribes : 
but as they were all of them ftamped with the characler of more and lefs, 
they were feen clearly to be one. 

Paor. True. 

Soc. Then, as to bound; that neither contained many, nor found we any 
difficulty in admitting the nature of it to be one. 

Prot. How could we? 

Soc. [t was not at all poffible, indeed. Of thofe two forts, then, all the 
progeny,—-all the things produced into being through thofe meatures, which 
are effected in the immoderate, when bounds are fet to the infinite,—in fum- 
ming up all thefe things together, and comprehending them in one, uuder- 
ftand me to mean, by the third fort, this one. 

Prot, I underftand you. 

Soc. Now, beides thefe three, we are further to confider, what that kind 
is which we faid was the fourth. And as we are to confider it jointly, fee 
whether you think it neceffary, that all things which are produced into being 
Should have fome caufe of their production. 

Pnor. I think it is: for, without a caufe, how fhould they be produced? 

3s2 Soc. 
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Soc. The nature then of the efficient differs from the caufe in nothing 


but in name: fo that the efficient and the caufe may be rightly deemed 
one. 


Pror. Rightly. 

Soc. So, likewife, the thing effected, and the thing produced into being, 
we fhall find to differ in the fame manner, in nothing but in name, or how ? 

Prot Juft fo. 

Soc. In the nature of things, does not the efficient lead the way? aud 
does not the effect follow after it into being? 

Pnor. Certainly. 

Soc. Caufe, therefore, is not the fame thing with that which is fubfervient 
to caufe in the producing of its effect, but a thing different. 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. Did not the things which are produced into being, and the things 
out of which they are all of them produced, exhibit to us the three genera? 

Pror. Clearly. 

Soc. That, then, which is the artificer of all thefe, the caufe of them, let 


us call the fourth caufe ; as it is fully fhown to be different from thofe other 
three. 


Prot. Be it fo. 

Soc. But the four forts having been now deícribed, every one of them 
diftin&ly, we fhould do well, for memory's fake, to enumerate them in 
order. 

Prot. No doubt of it. 

Soc. The firft then I call infinite; the fecond bound; the third effence? 
mixt and generated from thefe: and in faying* that the caufe of this mix- 
ture and this production is the fourth, fhould I fay aught amifs ? 

Pnor. Certainly not. 

Soc. Well now: what is next? How proceeds our argument? and with 
what defign came we along this way? Was it not this? We were inquiring 


! As effence, therefore, is plainly afferted by Socrates to be mixt and generated from bound 


and infinity, it is evident that bound and infinity are fupereffential. For caufe is every where fu- 
perior to its effe&t. —T. 


+ The edition of Plato by Aldus, and that by Stephens, in this place erroneoufly give us to 
read aeyx, inftead of the evidently right reading, which is Asyur, exhibited in the Bafil editions.—S. 
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who had a right to the fecond prize of vi&ory ; whether Pleafure had, or Wif- 
dom: was it not fo? 


ProT. It was. 
Soc. Now then, fince we have thus divided thefe genera, may we not 


happily form a more finifhed judgment concerning both the very beft and the 
fecond-beft of thofe things which originally were the fubje&s of difpute be- 
tween us ? 


Prot. Perhaps we may. 

Soc. We made no difficulty, I think, of fetting down for conqueror, the 
mixt life, the life of pleafure and wifdom together. Was it not fo? 

ProT. It was. 

Soc. We perceive then of what fort the mixt life is, and to which kind it 
is to be referred. 

Prot. Evidently. 


Soc. And I think we fhall agree, that it is part of the third fort. For the 
mixt life is not to be referred folely to any one of the infinites, mixed with 
fome one only of the bounds: it is a life of all fuch things together as are 
infinite in their own nature, but are under the reftraint of bound. So that 
the mixt life, this winner of the prize, may be rightly faid to be a part of the 


third fort. 
Prot. Moft rightly. 


Soc. Itis well. But that life of yours, O Philebus, a life of pleafure fim-- 
ple and unmixed, to which of the three forts mav we rightly fay that it be- 
longs? But before you pronounce, anfwer me firft to this queftion. 

PuiL. Propofe it then *. 

Soc. Concerning pleafure and pain; have they in their own nature any 
bounds? or are they among thofe things which admit the moreand the lefs? ? 

Piri. Pleafure, O Socrates! to be fure, admits the more. For it would 
not comprehend every good in it, if it were not by nature infinite, with re- 


* Aldus, in his edition of Plato, gave thefe words to Protarchus; though nothing is more 
plain than that Plato meant them for Philebus. The Bafil editors reftored them to the right 
owner: and it is ftrange that Stephens either knew it not, or did not acknowledge it.—S. 

* Tn all the editions of the Greek we here read ceri inftead of ectov. We are ignorant of any’ 
authority for ufing fo (trange an enallagze ; and therefore we fuppofe it an erroneous rcading.—S., 
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{pect to the multitude which it contains, and the increafe which it is capable 
of. 

Soc. Nor can pain be imagined, O Philebus, to comprehend every evil. 
‘So that we muft cenfider of iome other thing, different from the nature of 
the infinite, for the imparting of any good to pleafures. It is admitted, that 
your lite of pleafure is the iffue of things unbounded, and belongs, therefore, 
to the infinite. But to which of the torts before mentioned, O Protarchus 
and Philebus, may we refer wifdom, and fcience, and intellea, without being 
guilty of impiety? For it appears to me that we incur no trifling danger 
in anfweriug the prefent queftion, whatever be our anfwer, whether right 
or Wrong. 

PuiL. You magnify that God of yours, O Socrates, very highly, me- 
thinks. 

Soc. So do you, my friend, that Goddefs of yours. The queftion, how- 
ever, ought to be anfwered by us. 

ProT. Socrates {ays what is right, O Philebus, and we muft do as he fays 
*we ought. 

Puir. Have not you, Protarchus, taken upon yourfelf my part in the 
debate ? 

Prot. [t is true that I have. But in the prefent cafe I find myfelf much 
ata lofs how to anfwer. I muft therefore requeft, O Socrates, that you your- 
felf will take the office of prophet to us; leít, by fome miftake, 1 fhould 
offend the combatant’ whom you favour, and by finging out of tune fhould 
{poil the harmony”. 


* This evidently is a metaphor taken from the contentions ufual at that time between dramatic 
‘poets during the feafts of Bacchus, for the fame of fuperiority in their art. For the Grecians of 
thofe days had an emulation to excell in the mufical entertainments of the mind, as well as in the 
£ymnic exercifes of the body. To infpire them with that emulation, combats in poetry and 
mufic, as well as in gymnaflic, were inftituted by their legiflators: and the contenders in either 
kind were alike termed aysugtan combatants, The metaphorical combatants meant by Protarchus 
are Mind and Pleafure.—S. 

2 In continuing the metaphor taken from theatrical contefts, Protarchus likens himfelf to one 
of the chorus in a tragedy or comedy, and Socrates to the xopugaios, or xopnyos, the chief or leader 
of the whole band. For, in the chorus fongs, it was the office of the chief, or prefident, to lead 
the vocal mufic, keeping it in time and tune with the inftrumental : and in the dialogue fcenes, 


avherever the chorus bore a part, their prefident fpoke alone for them all.—S. S 
OC. 
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Soc. You muft be obeyed, Protarchus. Indeed there is nothing difficult 
in your injunétions. But, in afking you to which of the two abovemen- 
tioned kinds intelle& and fcience were to be referred,—when I was magni- 
fying, as Philebus fays, the fubje& of my queftion,—the joke, which I in- 
tended to foften the folemnity of it, confufed your thoughts, I find, in good 
earneft. 

Prot. Very thoroughly fo, I confefs, O Socrates. 

Soc. Aud yet it was an eafy queftion. For, on this point, there is a con- 
fent and harmony among all the wife, dignifying thus themfelves,—that 
Intellect is king of beaven and earth. And this which they fay is perhaps ' 
well faid. But let us, if you are willing, confider the nature of this genus 
more amply, and not in fo concife a manner. 

Prot. Confider it in what manner you think beft, without regarding the 
length of the inquiry: for the length will not be difagreeable to us. 

Soc. Fairly fpoken. Let us begin, then, by propofing this queftion. 

Pror. What? 

Soc. Whether fhall we fay that the power of the irrational principle go- 
verns all things in the whole univerte, fortuitoufly and at random? or fhall 
we, on the contrary, agree with our anceftors and predeceffors, in affirming 
that a certain admirable intellect and wifdom orders all things togcther, and 
governs throughcut the whole? 

PROT. Alike in nothing, O Socrates, are thefe two tenets. That which 
you mentioned juft now is, in my opinion, impious. But, to hold that In- 
telle&t difpofes all things in a beautiful order, is agreeable to that view which 
we have of the world, of the celeftial bodies, and of the whole circumvolu- 
tion of the heavens. For my own part, 1 fhould never {peak nor think any 
otherwife on this fubje&. 

Soc. Is it then your pleafure that we add our voices to thofe of the an- 
tients, and openly avow that tenet to be ours; not contentinz ourfelves with a 
bare repetition of the fayings of others, in hopes of efcaping danger to our- 
felves; but refolved to run all rifk together, and to fhare in undergoing the 


* Socrates does not fay this as being himfelf doubtful whether Intelle& is king of heaven and 


earth, but becaufe thofe with whom he was converfing had not arrived at a tcientilic knowledge 
of this dogma.—T. 
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ceufures of fome great and formidable man, when he afferts that in the 
whole of things there is no order ' ? 

Pror. How can I do otherwife than join with you in this? 

Soc. Attend now to the argument which comes on next to be confidere. 

Prot. Propofe it then. 

Soc. In the bodies of all animals, fomehow, we difcover that fire, water, 
and air, muft be in their compofition by nature; and earth, which gives fup- 
port to the other ingredients in their frame, we fee plainly: as mariners fay, 
when they are toffed about in a thunder-ftorm at fea, and defcry land. 

Pror. True: and toffed about indeed are we too in thefe difcourfes ; but 
for a port to anchor in we are entirely at a lofs. 

Soc. Let us proceed then: Concerning each of thofe elementary ingre- 
dients in our frame, underftand this. 

Pror. What? 

Soc. That which there is in us of each element is {mall and inconfider- 
able ; no where in any part of our frame have we it at al] unmixed and pure; 
neither has it in us a power worthy of its nature. Take one of them for a 
fample, by which you may eftimate all the reft. Fire in fome manner there 
is in us; fire? there is alfo in the univerfe, 

Prot. Moft certainly. 

Soc. Now the fire which is in our compofition is weak and inconfider- 
able: but that which is in the univerfe is admirable for the multitude of 
it, for the beauty which it exhibits, and for every power and virtue which 
belong to fire. 

Prot. Pertecily true. 

Soc. Well then: 1s the fire of the univerfe generated, fed, and ruled by 
the fire which we have in us? or, on the contrary, does my fire, and yours, 


and that of every other living thing, receive its being, fupport, and laws, 
from the fire of the univerfe ? 


* That the perfon here alluded to is Critias, one of the thirty oligarchic tyrants, cannot be 
doubted of by thofe who are acquainted with his chara&er, and the injurious treatment he gave 
to Socrates. A confiderable fragment of his atheifüc poetry is extant in Sextus Empiricus, 
pag. 562.—S. 

* Socrates is here {peaking of the difference between the wholes of the univerfe, and the parts 
to which thefe wholes are prior, as being their caufe, See the Introduétion to the Timzus.—T. 
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Prot. This queftion of yours does not deferve an antwer, 

Soc. Rightly faid. And you would anfwer in the fame manner, I fup- 
pofe, if your opinion was afked concerning the earthy part of everv animal 
here, compared with the earth in the univeríe ; and juft fo concerning the 
other elementary parts of animal bodies mentioned before. 

Pror. What man, who made a different anfwer, would ever appear to be 
of found mind ? 

Soc. Scarcely would any man. But attend to what follows next. Where- 
ever we find thefe four elements mixed together and united, do we not give 
to this compofition the name of body ? 

Prot. We do. 

Soc. Apprehend the fame thing then with regard to this, which we call 
the world. This fhould be confidered as a body in the fame manner, being 
compofed of the fame elements. 

Prot. You are perfectly in the right. 

Soc. To the whole of this great body, then, does the whole of that little 
body of ours owe its nourifhment, and whatever it has received, and what- 
ever it poffefles? oris the body of the univerfe indebted to ours for all which 
it is and has? 

, Prot. There is no reafon, O Socrates, for making a queftion of this point, 
neither. 

Soc. Well: what will you fay to this point then? 

Prot. What point? 

Soc. Muft we not affirm thefe bodies of ours to be animated with fouls? 

Prot. It is evident that we muft. 

Soc. But from whence, O my friend Protarchus, fhould our bodies derive 
thofe fouls of theirs, if that great body of the univerfe, which has all the 
fame elements with our bodies, but in much greater purity and perfection, 
was not, as well as ours, animated with a foul? 

Prot. It is evident, O Socrates, that from no other origin could they de- 
rive them. 

Soc. Since, therefore, O Protarchus, we acknowledge thefe four genera, 
bound, infinite, the compound of both thofe, and the genus of caufe, to be in 
all bodies ; and fince we find, that in this part of the univerfe to which we 
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belong there are beings of that fourth fort,—caufes, which produce fouls, 
build up bodies for thofe fouls to dwell in", and heal thofe bodies when dit- 
eafed ;—caufes, alfo, which create and frame other compofitions, and amend 
them when impaired ;—caufes thefe, to every one of which we gave a parti- 
cular name, betokening a particular kind of wifdom or {kill :—fince, I fay, 
we are perfuaded of thefe things, furely we can by no means think that the 
whole heaven, in the larger parts of which are the fame four genera, and thefe 
undepraved and pure, can have any other caufe than a nature who is full ofcon- 
trivance and defign, and in whom the moft beautiful and noble things all unite. 

Pror. It would not be at all reafonable to think it can. 

Soc. If this then be abfurd, we may the better affert, as a confequence of 
our reafoning, that in the univerfe there are, what we have feveral times re- 
peated, zz/z:e in great quantity, and dound fufficient ; and befides thefe, a 
caufe, not inconfiderable or mean, which, by mixing them properly together, 
marfhals and regulates the years, the feafons, and the months,—a caufe, 
which with the greateft juftice we may term wi/dom and intellect. 

Pror. With the greateft juftice, indeed. 

Soc. But further, wifdom and intellect could never be without foul”. 


» In the Greek of this paffage we read ——(vxw te raptxo» xai copa oriav eumoiouw.—Ficinus transe 
lates the two laft words of it thus :—** dum imprimit umbram." But this being obfcure, an error 
in the Greek manufcripts was juftly fufpe&ed by the fubfequent tranflators, Cornarius and 
Serranus; the former of whom propofes inftead of exiav to read iysay; and the latter imagines 
that we fhould read cuuac:iay as one word. Grynzus and Bembo never attempt an emendation 
of the printed Greek, even where it is moft apparent!y erroneous. And Monf. Grou has taken 
the eafy way of not tranflating the two laft words. But all the difficulty vanifhes, if, inftead of 
stay We read oxnvos, a tabernacle or tent; a word metaphorically ufed by the Pythagoreans to 
fignify the human body, as being but a flight temporary dwelling for the foul. See Timaeus the 
Locrian, in feveral paffages; and a fragment of Ocellus the Lucanian, de Lege, in Stobzus's 
Eclogz Phyf. cap. 16. Sce alfo /Efchines the Socratic, pag. 128, edit. Horrei ; the Greek index 
to which will furnifh the learned reader with examples of the fame metaphor, ufed by feveral 
Greek writers in the fuccecding ages.—S. 

2 That is, foul is confubfiftent with wifdom and intelle&. If this be the cafe, it is evident 
that when Plato in the Timzus fpeaks of the generation of foul by the demiurgus, whom he there 
exprefsiy calls intelleé, he does not mean by generation a temporal production, but an eternal 
proceffion from caufe, And in the fame manner, what he there fays of the generation of the uni- 
verfe is to be underftood. Hence, thofe are to be derided who affert that the world, according to 
Plato, was produced in time.—T. 

PROT. 
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ProT. By no means. 
Soc. You will affirm, then, that in the nature of Jupiter there is a kingly 


foul and a kingly intellect, through the power of caufe' ; and that in the 
other Gods there are other beautiful things, whatever they are, by which 
their Deities love to be diftinguifhed, and from which they delight in taking 


their refpective denominations. 


Prot. Certainly I fhall. 
Soc. The difcourfe we have now had together on this fubject, O Protar- 


chus, think it not idle, and to no purpofe. For it fupports that doctrine of 
our anceftors, that the univerfe is for ever governed by intellect. 

Pror. Indeed it does. 

Soc. And befides, it has furnifhed us with an anfwer to my queftion,— 
to what genus intelle& is to be referred ; in making it appear that intellect 
is allied to that which we faid was the caufe of all things, one of our four 


genera. For now atlength you plainly have our aufwer. 
Pror. I have; and a very full and fufficient anfwer it is: but I was not 


aware what you were about. 

Soc. A man's attention to ferious ftudies, O Protarchus, is fometimes, 
you know, relaxed by amufements. 

Pror. Politely faid. 

Soc. And thus, my friend, to what genus intellect belongs, and what 
power it is poffeffed of, has been now fhown tolerably well for the prefent. 


Prot. It has, indeed. 
Soc. And to what genus alfo belongs pleafure, appeared before, 


Pror. Very true. 

Soc. Concerning thefe two, then, let us remember thefe conclufions,— 
that intelle& is allied to caufe, and is nearly of this genus; and that plea- 
fure is infinite in her own nature, and belongs to that genus which, of itfelf, 
neither has nor ever will have in it either a beginning, or a middle, or au 


end. 

Prot. We fhall not fail to remember them both, 

1 That is to fay, a kingly foul, and a kingly intelle&, fubfift in Jupiter, the artificer of the uni- 
verfe according to caufe. For Jupiter, as a Deity, is a fupereffential unity, in which all things 


have a caufal fubfitence.—T. 
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Soc. Now we ought to confider next, in which genus either of thofe two 
things, intelligence and pleafure, is found to have a feat ; and in what flate 
or condition thofe beings muft be in whom either of them is produced, at the 
time of its production. And firft in the cafe of pleafure: for, as we inquired 
to which genus fhe belonged, before we confidered of which fort was intel- 
lect; fo, with regard to the points allo now propofed, fhe is the firft to be 
examined’, But, feparately from the confideration of pain, we fhould never 
be able fully to explore the nature of pleafure. 

Pror. Well: if we are to proceed in this way, let us then in this way 
proceed *, 

Soc. Are you of the fame opinion with me concerning their rife and pro- 
duétion ? 

Prot. What opinion is that? 

Soc. Pain and pleafure appear to me, both of them, to arife, according to 
nature, in that which is a common genus. 

Prot. Remind us, friend Socrates, which of the genera mentioned before 
is meant by the term common. 

Soc. What you defire, O wonderful man! fhall be done, to the beft of 
my ability. 

Prot. Fairly faid. 

Soc. By this common genus, then, we are to underftand that which, in 
recounting the four forts, we reckoned as third. 

Prot. That which you mentioned next after both the infinite and bound: 
that in which you ranked health, and alío, as I think, harmony. 

Soc. Perfectly right. Now give me all poffible attention. 

Pror. Only fpeak. 

Soc. I fay, then, that whenever the harmony in the frame of any animal 
is broken, a breach is then made in its conftitution, and at the fame time 
rife is given to pains. 


! Cornarius and Stephens, both of them, perceived the Greek of this fentence to be erroneous. 
But the emendations propofed by them appear infufficient. — Ficinus's tranflation from the Flo- 
rentine MS. helps to reftore the right reading thus :—Ace: du,—idew huxs' xau "porov mepi vm noon, 
GaMEp—ouTw xai TAUTA TT pOTEDOY [fc. dee i9] .—S. 

2 [n the edition of Plato by Aldus, and in that alfo by Stephens, this fentence, by a ftrange 
miftake, is printed as if it were fpoken by Socrates, —S. 
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Pror. You fay what is highly probable. 

Soc. But when the harmony is reftored, and the breach is healed, we fhould 
fay that then pleafure is produced : if points of fo great iniportance may be 
difpatched at once in fo few words. 

Pror. In my opinion, O Socrates, you fay what is very true: but let us 
try if we can fhow thefe truths in a light ftill clearer, 

Soc. Are not fuch things as ordinarily happen, and are manifeft to us all, 
the moft eafy to be underftood ? 

Prot. What things do you mean? 

Soc. Want of food makes a breach in the animal fyftem, and at the fame 
time gives the pain of hunger. 

Pror. True. 

Soc. And food, in filling up the breach again, gives a pleafure. 

Prot. Right. 

Soc. Want of drink alfo, interrupting the circulation of the blood and 
humours, brings on us corruption, together with the pain of thirft; but the 
virtue of a liquid, in moiftening and replenifhing the parts dried up, yields a 
pleafure. In like manner, preternatural fuffocating heat, in diffolving the 
texture of the parts, gives a painful fenfation : but a cooling again, a refreth- 
ment agreeable to nature, affects us with a fenfe of pleafure. 

Pror. Moft certainly. 

Soc. And the concretion of the animal humours through cold, contrary 
to their nature, occafions pain: but a return to their priftine ftate of fluidity, 
and a reftoring of the natural circulation, produce pleafure. See, then, whe- 
ther you think this general account of the matter not amifs, conceraing that 
fort of being which I faid was compofed of infinite and bound,—that, when 
by nature any beings of that fort become animated with foul, their paffage 
into corruption, or a total diffolution, is accompanied with pain; and their 
entrance into exiftence, the affembling of all thofe particles which compote 
the nature of fuch a being, is attended with a fenfe of pleature. 

Prot. I admit your account of this whole matter ; for, asit appears to me, 
it bears on it the ftamp of truth. 

Soc. Theíe fenfations, then, which affe& the foul by means only of the 
body, let us confider as one fpecies of pain and pleafure. 

Pror. Be it fo. 


Soc. Confider now the feelings of the foul herfelf, in the expectation of 
fuch 
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fuch a pain or of fuch a pleafure,—antecedent to the pleefure expected, an 
agreeable feeling of hope and alacrity,—antecedent to the pain expected, the 
uneafinefs of fear. 

Prot. This is, indeed, a different fpecies of pleafure and pain, indepen- 
dent of the body, and produced in the foul heifclf through expe¢tation. 

Soc. You apprehend the matter rightly. Now the confideration of thefe 
feelings of pain and pleafure, which immediately affe& the foul herfelf, (and 
feem to be produced in her, each of them, unmixed and genuine,) will, as 
I imagine, clear up that doubt concerning pleafure,— whether the whole 
kind be eligible, or whether a particular fpecies of it be the proper obje& of 
our choice. And in the latter cafe, pleafure and pain (in general), like heat 
and cold, and all other things of this fort, will deferve fometimes to be em- 
braced, and at other times to be rejected ; as not being good in themfelves, 
but admitting the nature of good to be fuperadded to them only at fome 
times, and fome of them only. 

Pror. You are perfectly in the right. It muft be in fome fuch way as 
this that we ought to inveftigate the things we are in purfuit of. 

Soc. If, then, what we agreed in be true,—that animal bodies feel pain, 
when any thing befalls them tending to their deftru€tion,—pleafure, when 
they are ufing the means of their prefervation,——let us now confider what 
{tate or condition every animal is in, when it is neither fuffering aught that 
tends to its deftru€tion, nor is engaged in any a&ion, or in the midft of any 
circumftances, tending to its prefervation. Give your earneít attention to 
this point, and fay, whether it is entirely neceffary, or not, that every animal 
at that time fhould feel neither pain nor pleafure, in any degree, great or 
{mall. 

ProT. It is quite neceffary. 

Soc. Befides the condition then of an animal delighted, and befides the 
oppofite condition of it under uneafinefs, is not this a different, a third, ftate 
or condition of an animal? 

Prot. Without difpute. 

Soc. Be careful then to remember this judgment of ours. For on the 
remembering of it, or not, greatly will depend our judgment concerning the 
nature of pleafure. But, to go through with this point, let us, if you pleafe, 
add a fhort fentence more. 

Prot. Say what. 

Soc. 
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Soc. You know, nothing hinders a man who prefers the life of wifdom 
from living all his life in that ftate. 

ProT. In the ftate, do you mean, of neither pleafure nor uneafinefs? 

Soc. Ido: for, when we compared together the different lives, it was 
fuppofed, that whoever fhould choofe the life of intellec and wifdom was not 
to have pleafure either in a great or in a {mall degree. 

Prot. That was the fuppofition. 

Soc. He muft live, therefore, fuch a life’. And perhaps it is by no means 
abfurd, to deem that life to be of all lives the moft Godlike. 

Prot. It is not indeed probable, that the Gods feel either the pleafurable 
fenfation, or its oppofite. 

Soc. Highly, indeed, is it improbable. For neither of them is confiftent 
with the divine nature. But we fhall confider further of this point after- 
wards, if it fhould appear to be of any fervice to our argument; and {hall 
apply it to the purpofe of winning the fecond prize for intellect, though we 
fhould not be able to make ufe of it fo as to win for her the firft. 

Prot. Very juftly faid. 

Soc. Now that fpecies of pleafure which we faid is proper to the foul 
herfelf, is all produced in her by means of memory. 

Pror. How fo? 


Soc. But, before we confider of this point, I think we fhould premife 
fome account of memory,—what it is: and ftill prior to an account of me- 
mory, fome mention too, methinks, ought to be made of fenfe, if we are to 
have this fubje&t appear tolerably plain to us?. 

Prot. Explain your meaning. 


Soc. Of thofe things which are incident to our bodies in every part, 
coming from all quarters around us, and affecting us in various ways,—fome 


* In the Greek, the firft words of this fentence of Socrates, and the firk word alfo of the next 
fentence, fpoken by Protarchus, ought for the future to be printed thus—"Ovxsy and not Oviy.— 
The wrong accentuation of thefe paffages in all the editions feems owing to the error of Ficinus, 
who miftook both the fentences for interrogations : and the miftakes are continued by Grynzus. 
Serranus's tranflation is guilty of the fame miftakes: but in thofe of Cornarius, Bembo, and 
Grou, they are correctcd.—8S. 


a The Greek of this paffage, it is prefumed, ought to be read thus—sirec piane Taxi! kuy 
Xe T. rA—S. 
8 
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{pend all their force upon the body, without penetrating to the foul, leaving 
this entirely untouched and free; others extend their power through the foul 
as well as through the body ; and fome of this latter fort excite a vehement 
agitation in them both, jointly and feverally, Do you admit this? 

Prot. Be it admitted. 

Soc. If we fhould fay of thofe things, the power of which is confined to 
the body, and reaches not the foul, that the foul is deprived of knowing 
them ; but of other things which befall us, and have a power to pervade both 
the body and the foul, that of thefe the foul hath the knowledge; fhould we 
not thus fay what is moft true ? 

Prot. Without difpute. 

Soc. But when I fay that the foul is deprived of knowing the former fort, 
do not fuppofe my meaning to be, that oblivion happens to her in this cafe. 
For oblivion is the departure of memory. But of the accidents now {poken 
of the foul never had a memory. And of that which neither is nor ever 
was, it is abfurd to fay that any lofs can happen to us. Is it not? 

Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Only then alter the terms. 

Prot. In what manner? 

Soc. Inftead of faying that the foul is deprived of knowing what the body 
fuffers, when fhe is not affected by any motions produced in the body by thofe 
ordinary occurrences,— what we termed a privation of knowledge, let us now 
term infenfibility. 

Prot. | apprehend your meaning. 

Soc. Bat when the foul and the body are affected, both of them in com- 
mon, by any of thofe occurrences, and in common alfo are moved or agi- 
tated ',—in giving to this motion the name of fenfation, you would not 
fpeak improperly. 


* In the Greek of this paffage, inftead of yryvouevov, the participle fingular, agreeing with cupa, 
we ought to read yyvousva, the plural, agreeing with the two preceding fubftantives, 4vx m» and 
cuya, coupled together; according to a rule, the fame in the grammars of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. For the words of this fentence, placed in the order of their grammatical conftruétion, are 
thefe, —'T'o xoi xivercbas Tav Puyn xai TO owuaæ, xon YiyvouEVa EV Em WAbELy—TAUTHY THY xiymgiy &. Te Ào 
If Stephens had perceived this, he would not have adopted Cornarius’s alteration of the text.—S. 
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Prot. Very true. 

Soc. Now then do we not apprehend what it is which is commonly called 
fenfe or fenfation? 

Pror. What fhould hinder us? 

Soc. And of memory !, if one fhould fay that it was the retaining of fen- 
fations, it would not be ill defined, in my opinion. 

Prot. I think fo too. 

Soc. Do we not hold, that memory differs from remembrance? 

Prot. Perhaps it does. 

Soc. Do they not differ in this refpect ? 

Pror. In what refpect? 

Soc. When the foul alone, unaided by the body, recovers and refumes 
within herfelf as much as pofüble the ftate which heretofore fhe was in, 
when {fhe was affected jointly with the body, we fay that the foul then re- 
members. Do we not? 

Pror. Certainly we do. 

Soc. So we do alfo, when the foul, after having loft the memory of fome- 
thing which fhe had (enfibly perceived, or of fomething which fhe had learnt, 
recalls and recolleéts the memory of it again, heríelf within herfelf: and all 
this we term remembrance, and a recovery of things flipt out of our mes 
mory *. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. Now the end for the fake of which we have been confidering thefe 
faculties of the foul is this. 

Prot. For the fake of what? 

Soc. That we may apprehend 3, as well and as clearly as we are able, 
what is the pleafure of the foul abítra&ed from the body, and at the fame 


™ Memory, fays Olympiodorus, is triple, viz. irrational, rational, and intelle&ual. Each of 
thefe likewife is twofold, viz. phantaftic, fenfitive; dianoétic, doxaftic; effential, divine.—T. 

* [n the printed Greek we here read—avauynoess xat uvnas.—So that memory and remembrance 
are now confounded together; and the difference but juft before made between them is annulled. 
It is therefore apprehended, that we ought to read—avay.ynorsis xat prnuns avaxtnz£¢.—S, 

* All the editions of Plato give us here to read—Iva pn—aaGomev x. r. a. From this fentence, 
thus abfurdly printed, Cornarius, in his marginal lemmas, extracted the following curious pre- 
cept, —'* Voluptas & cupiditas anima, abfque corpore, vitanda." Pleafure and «fire in the foul 
berfelf, abflra£ted from tbe body, are Lotb to be avoided, The French tranflator has judicioufly 
rejected the negative particle in this fentence.—S. 
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time may apprehend alfo what is defire, For the nature of both thefe 
things feems to be difcovered in fome meafure by thowing the nature of 
memory and of remembrance, 2 

PRoT. Let us then, O Socrates, now explain how fuch a difcovery fol- 
lows from perceiving the nature of thefe faculties of ours. 

Soc. In treating of the rife of pleafure, and of the various forms which 
fhe affumes, it will be neceffary for us, I believe, to confider a creat variety 
of things. But, before we enter on fo copious a fubje&, we fhould now, I 
think, in the firft place, confider the nature and origin of defire. 

Pror. Let us then: for we muft not lofe any thing. 

Soc. Nay, Protarchus! we fhall Jofe one thing, when we fhall have found 
the objects of our inquiry ; we fhall lofe our uncertainty about them. 

Prot. You are right in your repartee. Proceed we then to what is next. 

Soc. Was it not juft now faid, that hunger, and thirft, and many other 
things of like kind, were certain defires ? 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. What is it, then, which is the fame in all thefe things,—that, with 
refpect to which we give to all of them, notwithftanding te oreat differ- 
ence between them, one and the fame appellation ? j 


Pror. By Jupiter, Socrates ! it is, perhaps, not eafy to fay : it ought, how- 
ever, to be declared. 


Soc, Let us refume the mention of that with which we began the confi- 
deration of this fubje&. | j 

Pror. Of what in particular ? 

Soc. Do we not often fpeak of being thirfty ? 

Pror. We do. 

Soc. And do we not mean by it fome kind of emptinefs ? 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. Is not thirft a defire? 

Prot. It is. 

Soc. A defire of drink is it? 

Pror. Of drink. 

Soc. Of being replenifhed by drink: is it not? ? 


3 A future editor of Plato may confider, in the Greek of this fentence, whether da fhould no 
be inferted before the word wouatos—S. 


PROT. 
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Prot. I tuppofe it is. 

Soc. Whoever of us then is emptied, defires, it feems, a condition the 
reverfe of what has befallen him. For whereas he is emptied, he longs to 
be filled again. 

Prot. Mott evidently fo. 

Soc. Well now: is it poffible that a man, who at the firft! is empty, 
fhould apprehend, either by fenfe or by memory, what it is to be full, —a 
condition, in which he neither is at the time, nor ever was heretofore. 

Prot. How can he? 

Soc. We are agreed, that the man who defires has a detire of fomething. 

Prot. Without difpute. 

Soc. Now it is not the condition in which he is that he defires. For he 
fuffers thirft, that is, an emptinefs: but he defires to be full. 

Prot. True. 

Soc. Something, therefore, belonging to the man who is thirfty muft ap- 
prehend in fome manner what it is to be full. 

Prot. It muft, of neceffity. 

Soc. Butit is impoffible that this fhould be his body: for his body is 
fuppofed to fuffer emptinefs, 

Pror. Right. 

Soc. It remains, therefore, that his foul apprehends what it is to be full, 
by means of her memory. 

Pror. Plainly fo. 

Soc. For, indeed, by what other means could his foul have fuch an appre- 
henfion ? 

Prot. Hardly by any other. 

Soc. Perceive we now, what confequence follows from this reafoning of 
ours? 

Prot. What confequence ? 

Soc. It proves that defire doth not arife in the body, 

Prot. How fo? 

Soc. Becaufe it fhows that the aim and endeavour of every animal is to 


™ Thatis, at the beginning of his fenfitive life, —S, 
ou be 
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be in a condition oppofite to the feelings with which the body is at that time 
affected. 

PRor. It certainly fhows this. 

Soc. And the inclination by which it moves toward this oppofite condi- 
tion, fhows the remembrance of a condition oppofite to thofe prefent feelings 
and affections. 

Prot. Clearly. 

Soc. Our reafoning, then, in proving that memory leads us toward the 
objets of our defire, fhows at the fame time what is the general inclination 
and defire of the foul; and what is the moving principle in every animal. 

Prot. Perfe&ly right. 

Soc. Our conclufion, therefore, will by no means admit of an opinion 
that the body fuffers hunger, or thirft, or is affe&ed with any other fuch 
defire. 

Prot. Moft true. 

Soc. Let us obferve this alfo further, regarding thefe very fubje&s now 
under confideration. Our reafoning feems to me as if it meant to exhibit in 
thofe very things a certain kind of life. 

Prot. What things do you mean? and what kind of life do you {peak 
of? 

Soc. I mean the being filled, and the being emptied, and all other things 
tending either to the prefervation of animal life, or to the deftru&ion of it : 
and whatever things ordinarily give pain,—yet, coming in a change from 
things contrary, are fometimes grateful, 

Prot. True. 

Soc. But what when a man is in the midft of thefe iti 
and is partaking of them both ? a 

Pror. How do you mean in the mid(t? 

Soc. When he is afflicted with an anxious fenfe of his prefent bad condi- 
tion, but at the fame time has a remembrance of paft delights ; he may enjoy 
an intermiffion of his pain, without having as yet the caufe of it removed ! ; 


now 


™ Thus have we rendered into Englifh the Greek of this fentence as it is printed. But we are 
much inclined to adopt the emendation xai zaverai usv, propofed by Stephens in the margin of his 


edition : 
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now do we affirm, or do we deny, that he is at that time in the midft of two 
contrary conditions? 

Pror. It muft be affirmed. 

Soc. Is he afflicted or delighted wholly? 

Pror. By Jupiter, he is in a manner afflicted doubly: in his body, from 
his prefent condition; in his foul, from a tedious expectation, longing for 
relief. 

Soc. How is it, O Protarchus, that you fuppofe his affli&ion to be doubled? 
Is not a man whofe ftomach is empty fometimes in a ftate of hopefulnefs, 
with affurance of having it filled? and on the contrary, is he not at other 
times in a condition quite hopelefs? 

PRoT. Certainly. 

Soc. Do you not think that, when he is in hopes of being filled, he is de- 
lighted with the remembrance of fulnefs?. and yet that, being empty at the 
fame time, he is in pain? 

Prot. He mutt be fo. 

Soc. In fuch a ftate, therefore, man and other animals are at the fame 
time afflicted and delighted. 

Prot. It feems fo to be. 

Soc. But what think you when a man is empty, and hopelefs of obtain- 
ing fulnefs? muft he not, in fuch a condition, fuffer double pain? with a 
view to which particular condition it was, that juft now you fuppofed the 
memory of paít delight, in all cafes, to double the prefent pain. 

Prot. Moft true, Socrates. 

Soc. Now of this inquiry into thefe feelings of ours we fhall make this 
ufe. 

Prot. What ufe? 

Soc. Shall we fay thatall thefe pains and pleafures are true? or that they 
are all falfe? or that fome of them are true, and others falfe? 

Pror. How fhould pleafures or pains, O Socrates, be falfe ? 


edition: only changing xa into 7. If our learned readers are of the fame opinion, and think with 
us, that twodifferent cafes are here ftated by Socrates; in both of which there is a mixture of 
anxiety and delight, but not a mixture of the fame kind; then, inflead of—/e may enjoy, the 
tranflation fhould be—or when he enjoys, &e.—-S. 


Soc. 
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Soc. How is it then, O Protarchus, that fears may be either true or falfe? 
that expectations may be true, or not? Or, of opinions, how is it that fome 


are true, and others falfe? 
Pror. Opinions, I admit, may be of either kind: but I cannot grant you 


this of thofe other feelings. 
Soc. How fay you? Weare in danger of ftarting a difquifition of no 


{mall importance. 


ProT. That is true. 
Soc. But whether it has any relation to the fubje&s which have preceded, 


this, O fon of an illuftrious father? ! ought to be confidered. 


Prot. Perhaps, indeed, it ought. 
Soc. Tell me then: for, as to myfelf, I am continually in a ftate of won- 


dermeut about thefe very difficulties now propofed. 
Prot. What difficulties do you mean? 


Soc. Falfe pleafures are not true; nor true pleafures falfe ?, 
Pror. 


* We cannot conceive to what purpofe this compliment to Protarchus is here introduced, wn- 
lefs it be by way of a fimile; to reprefent the dignity and excellence of the matters before dif- 
cuffed ; and, by reminding Protarchus of his illuftrious birth, to fignify to him,—that, as he 
ought not to degenerate from his anceftors, fo neither ought any new matters to be brought upon 
the carpet, if, in their weight and value, they fall (hort of thofe which have preceded. Perhaps 
alfo an intimation is thus given by Plato to his readers, that one of the fubjects of inquiry juft 
now mentioned by Socrates, — that concerning opzzions,—immediately related to that other con- 
cerning pleafures, as to their truth or falfehood, Tn the Greek of this paffage, it is probable that 
the printed reading xewou rov avdpos is erroneous ; and that Plato wrote xatou avdpos; but that, in 
after ages, a reader of fome manufcript copy of this dialogue, where inftead of xautov was written 
xaavov, (and Hefychius interprets xacvos by the more ufual terms svdodos, ovozaeros,) on collating it 
with another MS. copy, where he found xaerov written, wrote tov in the margin of the former 
copy, oppofite to the fyllable vov, with which, perhaps, a new line began ; that afterwards a 
tranfcriber of this copy received rov into the text of his own tranfcript, juft before avdpos, fuppo- 
fing it to be a word cafually omitted in the former copy; and that, laft of all, when xov rov 
avdpos was difcovered to be a folecifm in the Greek fyntaxis, xaewov, a word very uncommon, was 
eafily changed into xeiov, and the conftru&tion was thus purified.—S. 

2 [n the Greek we read only,—euvdets, ai 2* a2xÜeig ovx tici ndovat. All the tranflators of Plato 
into other langvages juftly fuppofe this fentence to be imperfe& in the beginning of it: but in 
their way of fupplying the words omitted, it is nothing more than a repetition of the queftion pro- 
pofed before, without any new additional matter, Socrates, in fact, is now entering on a proof 


of the diftin&ion between the true pleafures and the falfe: and we prefume, that he here builds 
4. his 
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Pror. How is it poffible they fhould ? 

Soc. Neither in a dream, then, nor awake, is it poffible, as you hold, not 
even if a man is out of his fenfes through madnefs, or has loft the foundnefs 
of his judgment any other way, is it poffible for him ever to imagine that he 
feels delight, when he is by no means fenfibly delighted ; or to imagine that 
he feels pain, when actually the man feels none. 

ProT. All of us, O Socrates, conftantly fuppofe thefe faéts to be as you 
have now ftated them. 

Soc. But is it a right fuppofition? or fhould we examine whether it is 
right, or not? 

Pror. We ought to examine it, I muft own. 

Soc. Let us then explain a little more clearly what was juft now faid con- 
cerning pleafure and opinion. Do we not hold the reality of our having an 
opinion ? 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. And the reality of our having pleafure ? 

Prot. To be fure. 

Soc. Further: it is fomething, that which is the object of our opinion. 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. And fomething alfo that is with which whatever feels a pleafure is 
delighted. 

PRoT. Moft certainly. 

Soc. In the having, then, of an opinion, whether we are right or wrong 
in entertaining that opinion, the reality of our having it abides ftill, 

Pror. How can a man lofe an opinion whilft he has it? 

Soc. In the enjoying alfo of any pleafure, whether we do right or wrong 
to enjoy it, it is certain that the reality of the enjoyment ftill remains. 

Prot. To be fure, thefe things are fo. 

Soc. On what account is it, then, that we are ufed to call fome opinions 
true, and others falfe; yet to pleafures only we allow the attribute of true; 


his proof on that prime axiom on which is founded all demonftration, viz. ** Things cannot be 
what they are, and yet different from what they are, at the fame time."—In the paffage, there- 
fore, now before us, it feems probable that the fentence, to be made agreeable to the fenfe of it, 
is to be completed thus,—Aanbes ai pev Pevders, pevders ai 9 aanbess, ovx esow horas, The error of 


omitting the firk words is eafy to be accounted for.—S. 
notwithe 
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notwithftanding that pleafure and opinion, both of them, equally admit 
reality in the having of them? 

Prot. This ought to be confidered, 

Soc. Is it that falfehood and truth are incident to opinion? fo that, by 
the fupervening of one or other of thefe, opinion becomes fomething befide 
what in itfelf it is; and every opinion is thus made to have the quality of 
being either falfe or true. Do you fay that this ought to be confidered ? 

Prot. Ido. 

Soc. And befide this: fuppofing that opinions univerfally do admit of at- 
tributes and qualities; whether only pleafure and pain are what they are in 
themfelves fimply, and never admit any quality to arife in them; ought we 
not to fettle this point alfo by agreement between us? 

Prot. It is evident that we ought. 

Soc. But it is eafy enough to perceive, that thefe alfo admit the acceffion 
of fome qualities. For of pleafures and pains we agreed awhile fince, that 
Íome are great, others little ; and that each fort admits of vehemence and of 
intenfion. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. And if either to any pleafure, or to any opinion, there be added the 


quality of evil, fhall we not affirm the opinion thus to become evil, and the 
pleature evil in the fame manner ? 


Prot. Without doubt, O Socrates. 

Soc. And what, if rectitude, or the oppofite to rectitude, accede to any of 
them, fhall we not fay, that the ofhinion is right, if rectitude be in it ? and 
fhall we not afcribe the fame quality to //eafure, on the fame fuppofition ? 

Prot. Of neceffity we muft. 

Soc. And if the object of our opinion be miftaken by us, muft we not in 
fuch a cafe acknowledge that our opinion is erroneous, and not right ; and that 
we are not right ourfelves in entertaining fuch an opinion? 

Pror. Certainly we muft. 

Soc. But what, if we difcover ourfelves to be miftaken in the object of 
our grief or of our fleafure, thall we give to this grief, or to this /Mea- 
Jure, the epithet of right, or good, or any other which is fair and ho- 
nourable? 

Pror. We certainly cannot, where a miftake is in the pleafure. 

Soc. 
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Soc. And furely pleafure is apt to arife in us oftentimes, accompanied, not 
with a right opinion, but with an opinion which is fa//e, 

Prot. Indifputably fo. And the opinion, O Socrates, then and in that 
cafe, we fhould fay was a falfe opinion. But to the J/eafure itfelf no man 
would ever give the appellation of falfe. 

Soc. You are very ready, O Protarchus, at fupporting the plea made ufe 
of by Pleafure on this occafion. 

Prot. Notatallío. I only repeat what I have heard. 

Soc. Do we make no difference, my friend, between fuch a pleafure as 
comes accompanied with right opinion or with ícience, and that kind of 
pleafure which often arifes in every one of us at the fame time with falfe 
opinion or ignorance! ? 

ProT. It is probable, I own, that no little difference is between them. 

Soc. Let us now come to the confideration of what the difference is. 

Prot. Proceed in whatever way you think proper. 

Soc. I fhall take this way then. 

Prot. What way? 

Soc. Some of our opinions are falfe, and others of them are true: this is 
agreed. 

Pror. It is. 

Soc. Pleafure and pain, as it was juft now faid, oftentimes attend on either 
of them indifferently ; on opinions, I mean, either true or falfe. 

Pror. Certainly fo. 

Soc. Is it not from memory and from fenfe that opinion is produced in 
us, and that room is given for a diverfity of opinions on every fubject ? 

Pror. Moft undoubtedly. 

Soc. I afk you, then, whether or no, asto thefe things, we deem ourfelves 
to be of neceffity affected thus ? 

Prot. How? 

Soc. Oftentimes, when a man looks at fomething which he difcovers at a 


1 Stephens's edition of Plato agrees with all the prior editions in giving us to read avoas in this 
place: but that learned printer, in his latter annotations, pag. 75, juílly obferves, that inflead of 
avoras we ought to read ayvoas. That emendation was made before Stephens by Cornarius, in his 
Ecloge, pag. 333. Ignorance is here oppofed to knowledge, as falfe opinion is oppofed to true. 
The Medicean manufcript exhibits the right reading, as appears from the Latin of Ficinus.—S. 
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great diftance, but does not difcern very clearly, will you admit that he may 
have an inclination to judge of what he fees? 

Prot. I do admit the cafe. 

Soc. Upon this, would not the man queftion himfelf in this manner? 

Prot. In what manner? 

Soc. What is that which appears as if it was ftanding under fome tree by 
the cliff there? Do you not fuppofe that he would fpeak thofe words to him- 
felf, looking at fome fuch appearances before him, as 1 have mentioned ? 

Prot. No doubt of it. 

Soc. Hereupon, might not this man then, making a conjecture, fay to 
himfelf, by way of anfwer,—It is a man? 

Pror. Certainly. 

Soc. But walking on, perhaps he might difcern it to be but the work of 
{ome fhepherds, and would fay again to himfelf,—It is only a ftatue. 

Prot. Moft certainly he would. 

Soc. And if he had any companion with him, he would fpeak out aloud 
what he had firft fpoken within himfelf, and repeat the very fame words to 
his companion : fo that what we lately termed an opinion would thus become 
a fpeech. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. But if he were alone, this very thing would be a thought ftill within 
him ; and he might walk on, keeping the fame thought in his mind, a con- 
fiderable way. 

Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Well now: does this matter appear to you in the fame light as it 
does to me? 

Prot. How is that? 

Soc. The foul in that cafe feems to me to refemble fome book. 

Prot. How fo? 

Soc. The memory, coinciding with the fenfes, together with thofe paffions 
of the foul which attend this memory and the prefent fenfation, feem to me 
as if they concurred in writing fentences at that time within our fouls. And 
when the fcribe writes what is true, true opinions and true fentences are by 
him produced within us: but when our fcribe writes what is falfe, then what 
we think, and what we fay to ourfelves, is contrary to the truth. 

PROT, 
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Prot. I heartily agree to your account of this matter, and acknowledge 
thofe joint fcribes within the foul. 

Soc. Acknowledge alfo another workman within us, operating at that 
time. 

Prot. What is he? 

Soc. An engraver, who follows after the fcribe; engraving within the foul 
images of thofe thoughts, fentences, and fayings. 

Pror. How and when is this done? 

Soc. It is, when that which a man thinks and fays to himfelf, concerning 
the obje& of his fight, or of any other outward feufe, he feparates from the 
fenfation which he has of it; and views fomehow within himfelf the image of 
that thought, and of that faying. Or is there no fuch thing as this ever pro- 
duced within us? 

Pror. Nothing is more certain. 

Soc. The images of true thoughts and true fentences, are they not true? 
and the images of thofe which are falfe, are they not themfelves alfo falfe ? 

Pror. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Now if we have pronounced thus far rightly, let us proceed to the 
ccnfideration of one point further. 

Pror. What is that? 

Soc. Whether all the operations of this kind, fuch as are naturally per- 
formed within our fouls, regard only things prefent and things paft, but not 
things to come; or whether any of them have a reference to thefe alfo. 

Prot. Difference of time makes no difference in thefe matters. 

Soc. Did we not fay before, that pleafures and pains of the foul, by her- 
felf, arife in us prior to thofe pleafures and pains which affect the body? fo 
as that we feel antecedent joy and grief in the profpect of things to come 
hereafter. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. Thofe writings, then, and thofe engravings, which, as we held jut 
now, are performed within us, do they refpe& the paft and the prefent time 
only? and have they no concernment with the future? 

Pror. About the future very much are they concerned, and chiefly. 

Soc. In faying this, do you mean that all thefe things are expectations of 
the future ; and that we are, allof us, throughout life, full of expectations ? 


3x 2 PROT., 
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Prot. The very thing I mean. 

Soc. Now, then, fince we are thus far agreed, anfwer to this further 
queftion. 

Prot. What is it! 

Soc. A man who is juft, and pious, and entirely good, is he not beloved 
by Divinity ? 

PRor. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And what of the unjuft and entirely bad man? is not the reverfe of 
it true of him? 

Prot. How can it be otherwife? 

Soc. Now every man, as we faid juft now, is full of a multitude of ex- 
pectations. 

Prot. True. 

Soc. Sayings there are, written within every one of us, to which we give 
the name of expectations. 

Prot. There are. 

Soc. And phantafies alfo, engraven in us. Thus, for inftance, a man 
often fees in imagination plenty of money flowing into him, and by thofe 
means many pleafures furrounding him; and views himfelf, engraven within 
himfelf, as highly delighted. 

Prot. That often is the cafe. 

Soc. Of thefe engravings, fhall we fay that good men, becaufe of the di- 
vine favour, have generally thofe which are true; and bad men, generally 
thofe of the contrary fort? or fhall we deny it? 

Prot. It cannot be denied. 

Soc. Bad men, then, have pleafures engraven within them alfo; but thefe 
are of the falfe fort. 

Prot. No doubt of it. 

Soc. Wicked men, therefore, delight moftly in falfe pleafures ; the good, 
in pleafures which are true. 

Pror. It muft of neceffity be fo. 

Soc. According to this account, there are, in the fouls of men, fuch plea- 
{ures as are falfe; though in a moft ridiculous manner they imitate, and 
would fain pafs for, true pleafures: pains alfo there are with the like qua- 
lities, 


PROT. 
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‘Prot. Such pleafures and fuch pains there are. 

Soc. May not a man who indulges fancy at random, and embraces opi- 
nions of any kind whatever, always really* think and believe fome thiugs to 
be, which neither are nor ever were, and fometimes fuch as never will be? 

Pnor. Certainly. 

Soc. And they are the falfe femblances and feemings of thefe unreal 
things, which produce in him thofe falfe opinions, and occafion him to think 
thus falfely. Are they not? 

Pror. They are. 

Soc. Wellthen : fhould we not fay of the pains and pleafures felt by thofe 
bad men, that their condition correfponds with the cafe of falfe opinions ? 

Pror. How do you mean? 

Soc. May not a man who courts and embraces pleafure at random, plea- 
fure in general, of any kind whatever, may not fuch a man always really 
feel delight from things which are not, and fometimes from things which 
never were,—often too, and perhaps the moft frequently, from things which 
will never be? 

Prot. This muft of neceffity be granted. 

Soc. Should not the fame be faid of fears and defires, and all things of the 
like fort, that thefe alfo are fometimes falfe ? 

ProT. Certainly. 

Soc. Well now : can we fay of opinions, that they are bad, or that they 
are good, any otherwife than as they prove to be falfe, or prove to be true’ ? 

Prot. No otherwife. 

Soc. And I fhould think, that pleafures too we apprehend not to be bad on 
any other account, than as they are falfe. 

ProT. Quite the contrary, O Socrates. For hardly would any man put 
to the account of falfehood any of the evils brought on by pain and pleafure ; 
fince many and great evils accede to them from other quarters. 


1 In the Greek of this fentence, before the word as, we ought to read ovroc inflead of coitus, 
This appears from a fentence foon after, concerning a man really delighted with the thoughts of 
things unreal. Both the fentences refer to what was faid before, where the fame wordig ufed 
in the fame fenfe as it is here.—S. 

* [t is obferved by Cornarius, that after the word ẹevòsis, in the Greek of this fentence, all the 
printed editions omit the words xa: adndes: the fenfe evidently demands them; and they are not 
wanting in the Medicean MS., as appears from Ficinus’s Latin tranflation.—S. S 

Oc. 
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Soc. Pleafures which are evil, through the evil they occafion, we fhall 
{peak of by and by, if we fhall continue to think it requifite: but we are 
now to fpeak of a multitude of pleafures felt by us, and frequently arifing 
in us,—pleafures which are falfe in yet another way. And this other way 
of confidering pleafure we fhall have occafion, perhaps, to make ufe of in 
forming a right judgment of the feveral forts of it. 

Pror. By all means let us fpeak of thefe, if any fuch pleafures there are. 

Soc. And there are fuch, O Protarchus, in my opinion. But as long as 
this opinion lies by us unexamined, it is impoffible for it to become certain 
or inconteftable. 

Prot. Fairly faid. 

Soc. Now, therefore, let us advance to this other argument, like cham- 
pions to the combat. 

Prot. Come we on then. 

Soc. We faid, if we remember, a little while fince, that as long as the 
wants of the body, which are called defires in us, remain unfatisficd, the body 
all that time will be affected diftin@ly, and in a different manner from the 
foul. 

Pror. We remember that it was fo held. 

Soc. In fuch a cafe, that within us, which defired, would be the foul, de- 
firing to have her body in a ftate contrary to its prefent condition ; aud that 
which felt uneafinefs or pain from the condition it was in, would be the body. 

Prot. Things weuld be thus with us. 

Soc. Now compute thefe things together, and confider the amount. 

Prot. Say what. 

Soc. In fuch a cafe, it comes out that pains and pleafures are placed toge- 
ther, each by the other's fide; and that together, each by the other's fide, 
arife in us a feeling of emptinefs, and a defire of its contrary, fulnefs : for fo 
it has juft now appeared. 

Prot. lt is indeed apparent. 

Soc. Has not this alfo been faid? and does it not remain with us a point 
fettled between us by agreement ? 

Prot. What? 

Soc. That pain and pleafure, both of them, admit of the more and of the 
lefs ; and that they both are of the infinites, 

ProT. 
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Pror. It was fo faid and agreed. 

Soc. Is there not, then, fome way in which we may judge of pain and 
pleafure rightly? 

Prot. What way, and how do you mean? 

Soc. In judging of them, are we not wont, in every cafe, readily to try 
them by thefe marks,—which of them is the greater, and which is the lefs,— 
which of them hath the nature of its kind the moft,—and which is more in- 
tenfe than the other,—in comparing either a pain with a pleafure, or one 
pain with another pain, or one pleafure with another pleafure ? 

Prot. Such comparifons are often made: and from thefe comparifons we 
are wont to form our judgment and our choice. 

Soc. Well now: in the cafe of magnitudes, does not the diftance of vi- 
fible objects, fome of which are feen remote, and others near, render their 
real magnitudes uncertain, obícuring the truth of things, and producing falfe 
opinions? and does not the fame thing hold true with regard to pains and plea- 
fures ? is not the fame effect produced by the fame means in this cafe alfo ? 

Prot. Much more feelingly, O Socrates. 

Soc. But in this cafe it happens contrary to what was in thecaíe men- 
tioned a little before. 

Pror. What happens, fay you? 

Soc. In that cafe, the true and the falfe opinions entertained by us impart 


to the pains and pleafures which attend them, their own qualities of truth 
and falfehood. 


Prot. Very right. 

Soc. But, in the cafe which Iam now {peaking of, the pains and pleafures 
being viewed afar off and near, continually changing (their afpeéts with their 
diftances], and being fet in comparifon together, (it happens that] the plea- 
fures [at hand] compared with the ( remote] pains, appear greater and more 
intenfe [than they really are], and [that] the pains, compared with the plea- 
fures, [have an appearance] quite the contrary. 

Prot. Such appearances muft of neceffity arife by thefe means. 

Soc. As far, therefore, as the pains and pleafures appear lefs or greater 
than they really are, if from the reality you feparate this appearance of what 
neither of them is, and take it by itfelf thus feparated, you will not fay that 
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it is a right appearance; nor will you venture to affert, that this additional 
part of pain and pleafure is right and true. 

Pror. By no means. 

Soc. After thefe difcoveries, let us look if we can meet with pleafures and 
pains ftill falfer, and more remote from truth, than thofe already mentioned, 
which are not only in appearance what they are called, but are felt alfo by 
the foul. 

Prot. What pleafures and pains do you fpeak of? 

Soc. We have more than once faid, that when the frame of any animal is 
on its way to diffolution, through mixtures and feparations, repletions and 
evacuations, the increafe of fome, and the diminution of other parts of it, 
that in fuch a condition of its body, pains, aches, and oppreffions, with many 
other uneafy feelings, to which are given various names, are wont to arife 
in us, 

Pnor. True: this obfervation has been again and again repeated. 

Soc. And that, when all things in our bodily frame return to their na- 
tural and found ftate, together with this recovery, we receive fome pleafure 
from within ourfelves. 

Prot. Right. 

Soc. But how is it when none of thefe changes are operating in our 
bodies ? 

Pror. At what times, O Socrates, may this be? 

Soc. The queftion, O Protarchus, which you have now put to me is no- 
thing to the purpofe. 

Prot. Why not? 

Soc. Becaufe it will not hinder me from putting again my queftion to you. 

Prot. Repeat it then. 

Soc. l fhall put it thus: If at any time none of thofe things were paffing 
within us, what condition fhould we of neceffity be in, as to pleafure and pain, 
at fuch atime? 

Prot. When no motion was in the body either way, do you mean? 

Soc. Exadily fo. 

Prot. It is plain, O Socrates, that we fhould feel neither any pleafure 
nor any fain at fuch a time. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Perfe&ly well anfwered. But now in your queftion I fuppofe you 
meant this, —that fome or other of thofe things were of neceffity paffing 
within us continually at all times; agreeably to this faying of the wife,— 
** that all things are in perpetual flow, going upward and downward.” 

ProT. So they tell us: and this faying of theirs is, methinks, worthy of 
regard. i 

Soc. Undoubtedly it is : for it is faid by men who are worthy, themfelves, 
to be regarded. But this fubject, which we have thus lighted on, I would 
willingly decline. Now I have it in my thoughts to avoid it this way ; but 
you muft accompany me. 

Prot. What way? 

Soc. Be it fo, then, Jet us fay to thefe wife men: but you, Protarchus, 
anfwer me to this queflion: Do animals feel all the alterations which they 
continually undergo? or, whilft we are growing, or fuffering in any part of 
our bodies any other change, are we fenfible of thefe internal motions? Is not 
quite the contrary true? for almoft every thing of this kind paffing within 
us paffes without our knowledge. 

Prot. Certainly fo. 

Soc. It was, therefore, not right in us to fay, as we did juft now, that all 
the alterations which happen to our bodies, and all the motions within them, 
produce either pains or pleafures. 

Pror. Certainly not right. 

Soc. And it would be better, and lefs liable to cenfure, to lay down this 
pofition. 

Pror. What pofition ? 

Soc. That great changes within give us pains and pleafures; but that 
fuch as are inconfiderable, or only moderate, produce neither pleafures nor 
pains. 

Prot. This is more juftly faid than the other fentence, indeed, Socrates. 

Soc. If, then, thefe things are fo, we meet with the life mentioned be- 
fore recurring to us here again. 

Pror. What life? 

Soc. That which is exempt from all fenfations, both of pain and pleafure. 

Pror. Very true. 

Soc. Hence, we find there are three kinds of life propofed to our confider- 
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ation: one of them full of pleafure, another full of pain; the third neutral, 
and free from both. Or how otherwife would you determine upon thefe 
points ? 

Prot. No otherwife I, for my part: for three different kinds of life ap- 
pear to me in what has been faid. 

Soc. To have no pain, therefore, cannot be the fame thing as to have 
pleafure. 

Prot. Certainly it cannot. 

Soc. But whenever you hear a man fay, that it is the moft pleafurable 
of all things to live all one's life free from pain, what do you take to be his 
thought and meaning ? 

Prot. He means and thinks, as I take it, that it is a pleafure not to have 
any pain. 

Soc. Well now: let there be any three things whatever: to inftance in 
things of honourable name, let us fuppofe one of them to be gold, another 
to be filver, and the third to be neither gold nor filver. 

Prot. We fhall fuppofe fo. 

Soc. That which is neither, is it poffible for it any way to become either 
gold or filver ? 

Prot. By no means. 

Soc. The middle life, therefore, if it were faid to be pleafurable, or if it 
were faid to be painful, would not be fpoken of in either way, rightly 
and agreeably to the true nature of things; nor would any perfon who en- 
tertains either of thofe opinions concerning it think rightly. 

Prot. Certainly not. 

Soc. And yet, my friend, we find that there are perfons who actually fpeak 
and think thus amifs, 

Prot. It is very evident. 

Soc, Do thefe períons really feel pleafure 
pain? 


! whenever they are free from 


? We have ventured to fuppofe an error in the Greek of this paffage ; and that we ought to 
read xatpovesv cures, inftead of the printed words—xaipew oiovrai.— For, without fuch an alteration, 
Socrates in his next fentence (where thefe very words— ape oiyrai—appear again, and where 
they are very proper) is guilty of mere tautology ; and his argumentation proceeds not the leaft 
flep, but halts during that whole fentence.—S, 
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Pnor. So they fay. 
Soc. They mutt imagine, then, that they are pleafed; for otherwife they 


would not fay fo. 

Pror. They do, it feems, imagine it. 

Soc. They have a wrong opinion then of pleafure; if it be true that 
pleafure, and freedom from pain, have each a diftin& nature, different from 
that of the other. 

Pror. Different, indeed, we have concluded them to be. 

Soc. And are we willing to abide by our late conclufion, that the fubjeéts 
ftill under examination are three diftin& things? or do we choofe to fay that 
they are only two? Do we now fay that pain is man's evil, and that deli- 
verance from pain is man's good, and is that to which is given the appella- 
tion of pleafure ? 

Prot. How come we, O Socrates, to propofe this point to be reconfi- 
dered by us now? for I do not apprehend your drift. 

Soc. In fact, O Protarchus, you do not apprehend who are the direct ene. 
mies to Philebus. 

Prot. To whom do you give that character ? 

Soc. To perfons who are faid to have a profound knowledge of nature: 
thefe perfons fay that pleafures have no reality at all. 

Prot. What do they mean? 

Soc. They fay that all thofe things which Philebus and his party call 
pleafures are but deliverances from pain. 

Prot, Is it your advice, then, O Socrates, that we fhould heqrkeu to 
thefe perfons? or how otherwife ? 

Soc. Not fo: but to confider them as a kind of diviners, who divine not 
according to any rules of art; but, from the aufterity of a certain genius in 
them not ignoble, have conceived an averfion to the power of Pleafure, and 
deem nothing in her to be folid ; but all her attractive charms to be mere 
illufions, and not [true] pleafure. It is thus that we fhould regard thefe 
perfons, efpecially if we confider their other harfh maxims. You shall in 
the next place hear what pleafures feem to me to be true pleafures: fo that, 
from both the accounts compared together, we may find out the nature of 
Pleafure, and form our judgment of her comparative value, 

ProT. Rightly faid. 
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Soc. Let us then follow after them, as our allies, wherever their aufterity 
fhall lead us. For I fuppofe they would begin their argument with fome ge- 
neral principle, and propound to us fome fuch queftion as this,—whether, if 
we had a mind to know the nature of any particular quality of things, for 
inftance, the nature of the hard, whether or no we fhould not comprehend 
it better by examining the hardeft things, than we fhould by Ícrutinizing a 
various multitude of the lefs hard. Now, Protarchus, you muft make an 
anfwer to thefe auftere perfons, as if you were making it to me. 

Pror. By all means: and I make this anfwer to them,—that to examine 
fuch bodies as exceed all others in hardnefs is the better way. 

Soc. In like manner, then, if we had a mind to know the nature of plea- 
fure in general, we are not to confider the multitude of little or mean plea- 
fures, but thofe only which are called extreme and exquifite. 

Prot. Every man would grant you the truth of this your prefent argument. 

Soc. The pleafures which are always within our reach, thofe which we 
often call the greateft, do they not belong to the body? 

Pror. There is no doubt of it. 

Soc. Are the [bodily] pleafures which are produced in thofe perfons who 
labour under difeafes, greater than the pleafures [of the fame kind] felt by 
thofe who are in health? Now let us take care not to err, by making too 
precipitate an anfwer. 

Prot. What danger is there of erring? 

Soc. Perhaps we might pronounce in favour of thofe who are in health. 

Prot. Probably we fhould. 

Soc. But what? are not thofe pleafures the moft exceffive which are pre- 
ceded by the ftrongeft defires ? 

Prot. This cannot be denied, 

Soc. The afflicted with fevers, or with difeafes of kin to fevers, are they 
not more thirfty than other perfons? do they not more fhake with cold? 
and fuffer they not in a greater degree other evils which the body is fubject 
to? Do they not feel their wants more preffing? and feel they not greater 
pleafures when they have thofe wants fupplied' ? Or fhall we deny all this 
to be true? 

* Tn all the editions of the Greek we here read amomangovusvev' but certainly we ought to read 
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Prot. Your reprefentation of thofe cafes clearly is right. 

Soc. Well then: fhould we not be clearly right in faying, that whoever 
would know what pleafures are the greateft muft not go to the healthy, but 
to the fick, to look for them? Be careful now not to imagine the meaning 
of my queftion to be this,—whether the fick enjoy pleafures more, in num- 
ber, than the healthy: but confider me as inquiring into high degrees of 
pleafure; and by what means, and in what fubjects, the vehemence or ex- 
treme of it always is produced. For we are to find out, we fay, what the 
nature is of pleafure, and what thofe perfons mean by pleafure who pretend 
that no fuch thing as pleafure has any beinz at all, 

Pror. Tolerably well do I apprehend your argument. 

Soc. And poffibly, O Protarchus, you will equally well fhow the truth of 
it. For, tell me; in a life of boundlefs luxury fee you not greater pleafures 
(I do not mean more in number, but more intenfe and vehement,) than thofe 
in the life of temperance? Give your mind to the queftion firft, and then 
anfwer. 

Prot. I apprehend what you fay: and the great fuperiority of the plea- 
fures enjoyed in a luxurious life I eafily difcern. For fober and temperate 
períous are on all occafions under the reftraint of that maxim, now become a 
proverb, which advifes them to avoid the too much of any thing ; to which 
advice they are obedient. But an excefs of pleafure, even to madnets, pof- 
{effing the fouls of the unwife and intemperate, as it makes them frantic, it 
m2kes them confpicuous, and famed for being men of pleature. 

Soc. Well faid. If this, then, be the cate, it is evident that the ereateft 
pleafures, as well as the greateft pains, are produced in a morbid and vicious 
difpofition of the foul or of the body ; and not when they are in their found 
and right ftate. 

Prot. Certainly fo. 

Soc. Ought we not then to inftance in fome of thefe pleafures, and to con- 
fider what circumfítances attend them on account of which it is that they 
are ftyled the greateft ? 

Prot. That muft be done. 

Soc. Confider now what circumftance attends the plezfires which are 
produced in certain maladies. 

Prot. In what maladies? 
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Soc. In thofe of the bafe or indecent kind ;—pleafures, to which the per- 
fons whom we termed auftere have an utter averfion. 

Prot. What pleafures do you mean? 

Soc. Thofe which are feltin curing the itch, for inftance, by friction ; and 
in other maladies of like kind, fuch as need no other medicine. 

Now the fenfation thence arifing in us, in the name of the Gods, what 
fhall we fay of it? Pleafure is it? or fhall we term it pain? 

Prot. A mixt fort of fenfation, O Socrates, feems to arife from this ma- 
lady, partaking of both pain and pleafure. 

Soc. It was not, however, for the fake of Philebus that I brought this laft 
fubject into our difcourfe: it was becaufe we fhould never be able to deter- 
mine the point now before us, unlefs we had taken a view of thefe mixt plea- 
fures, and of others alfo which depend on thefe. Let us proceed, therefore, 
to confider fuch as have an affinity with them. 

Prot. Such, do you mean, as partake of pleafure and pain by means of 
their commixture ? 

Soc. That is my very meaning. Of thefe mixt feelings, then, fome be- 
long to the body; and in the body are thefe generated. Others are of the 
foul; and thefe have in the foul their refidence. We fhall find alfo plea- 
fures mingled with pains, where the foul and the body have, each of them, 
a fhare. Now thefe mixtures [though compofed of contraries] are, in fome 
cafes, termed only pleafures; in other cafes, only pains. 

Prot. Exprefs yourfelf more fully. 

Soc. When a man, whether in a found or in a decaying ftate of his body, 
feels two contrary fenfations at the fame time; as when, chilled with cold, 
he is warming himfelf; or fometimes, when overheated, he is cooling him- 
felf; with a view, I fuppofe, to his enjoying one of thofe fenfations, and 
to his deliverance from the other: in fuch cafes, what is called the bitter- 
fweet, through the difficulty met with in driving away the bitter part, caufeth 
a ftrugzle within, and a fierce meeting together of oppofite qualities and fen- 
fations. 

ProT. It is perfe&ly true, what you have now faid. 

Soc. Are not fome of thefe mixt fenfations compofed of pain and plea- 
fure in equal proportion? and in others is not one of them predominant ? 

Prot. Without doubt. 
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Soc. Among thofe, then, in which there is an overplus of pain, I rec- 
kon that of the malady termed the itch, and all other pruriencies and itch- 
ings, when nothing more than a flight friction or motion is applied to them, 
fuch as only diffipates what humours are at the furface, but reaches not the 
fermentation and turgefcence of thofe humours which lie deep within. In 
this condition, the difeafed often apply heat to the parts which pain them, 
and then the oppofite extreme, through impatience, and uncertainty which 
way to take. Thus they excite inexpreffible pleafures firft, and then the 
contrary, ig the interior parts, compared with the pains felt in the exterior, 
which yet are mixed with pleafures, according as the humours are driven 
outwardly or inwardly. For by violently difperfing the morbific matter 
where it is collected, and by compelling it together from places where it 
lies difperfed, pleafures and pains are at once excited, and arife by each 
other's fide. 

Prot. Moft true. 

Soc. Now wherever, in any cafe of this kind, a greater quantity of plea- 
fure is mingled, the fmaller quantity of pain creates but a flight uneafinefs, 
no more than what ferves to tickle: whilít, on the other hand’, the great 
excefs of pleafure fpread throughout convulfeth the whole frame, and fome- 
times caufeth involuntary motions; operating alfo every change of colour in 
the countenance, every variety of pofture in the limbs, and every different 
degree of refpiration ;—and within the foul it energizes in tranfports, uttered 


madly in exclamations. 


Prot. Entirely fo. 
Soc. Further: a man in fuch a condition, O my friend! is apt to fay of 


himfelf, and others are apt to fay of him, that he is dying, as it were, through 
excefs of pleafure. From this time for ever after he is wholly intent 
on purfuing the like pleafures; and the more fo, the more he happens to be 
intemperate, and lefs under the government of prudence. Thus he calls 
thefe pleafures the greateft, and accounts him the happieft of men who 
fpends his whole time, as far as poffible, in the enjoyment of them. 

Prot. You have defcribed all this, O Socrates, juft as it happens to the 
bulk of mankind, according to their own fenfe and opinion. 

Soc. But all this, O Protarchus, relates only to fuch pleafures mixed with 


1 In the Greek, as it is printed, we read ro 3” avtng ndovns: but we fhould choofe to read 
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pains as arife folely in the body, in its fuperficial parts and interior parts al- 
ternately. And as to thofe feelings of the foul which meet with a contrary 
condition of the body, when pleafure in the one is mixed with pain in the 
other, fo as that both are ingredients in one compofition, we fpake of thofe 
before; fuch as a defire of fulnefs, under a feníe of emptinefs in the body ; 
when hope adminifters delight, while the emptinefs gives a pain. We did 
not, indeed, confider them at that time as evidences of the prefent point ; 
but we now fay, that in all thofe cafes (and the number of them is infinite) 
where the condition of the foul is different from that of the body, a mixture 
of pain and pleafure happens to be produced. 

Pror. You are, I believe, perfectly in the right. 

Soc. Among tbe mixtures of pain and pleafure, there is a third kind re- 
maining, yet unmentioned. 

Prot. What kind is that? 

Soc. That where fuch pleafures and pains as we faid arife frequently in 
the foul, herfelf by herfelf, are mixed together. 

Prot. In what cafes, fay we, are thefe mixtures found ? 

Soc. Anger, fear, and defire, and lamentation, love, emulation, and envy, 
and all other fuch paffions of the foul herfelf, do you not fuppofe them to 
give pain and uneafinefs to the foul? 

Prot. I do. 

Soc. And fhall we not find thefe very paffions fraught with wondrous 
pleafures? In the paflions of refentment and anger, do we need to be rẹ- 
minded of what the poet fays*,—that 


though refentment raife 
Choler, like fmoke, in even the prudent breaft; 
The lufcious honey from its waxen feat 
Diftills not half fuch fweetnefs. 


And do we not remember, in lamentations and defires, the pleafures we have 
felt mingled with the pains whicli thofe paffions produce ? 

ProT. It is true: our paffions do affect us in the manner you have men- 
tioned, and no other wife. 

Soc. And have you not obferved, at tragic fpectacles prefented on the ftage, 
with how much pleafure the fpeétators fhed tears? 


* Homer, in the eighteenth book of his Iliad, ver. 108, &c. 
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Pror. I certainly have. 

Soc. But have you attended to the difpofition of your foul at the ating 
of a comedy? Do you know that there alfo we fee] pain mixed with plea- 
fure? 

Prot. I do not perfeétly well comprehend that. 

Soc. It is not perfectly eafy, O Protarchus, at fuch a time, to compre- 
hend what mixed paffions poffefs the foul in every cafe of that kind. 

Pror. Not at all eafy, 1 believe. 

Soc. However, let us confider what our feelings are at that time ; and 
the more attentively, on account of their obícurity ; that we may be able to 
difcover with the greater eafe what mixture there is of pain and pleafure in 
other cafes. 

Prot. Say on, then. 

Soc. The paffion known by the name of envy, will you fet it down for 
a fort of pain in the foul, or how? 

Prot. Even fo. 

Soc. And yet the man who envies another will plainly appear to be de- 
lighted with the evils which befall him. 

Prot. Clearly fo. 

Soc. Now ignorance is an evil; and fo is what we term want of fenfe. 

Pror. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. From thefe premifes you may perceive what is the nature of ridicule 
and the ridiculous. 

Pror. You muft tell me what it is. 

Soc, Every particular vice takes its name from fome particular bad habit 
in the foul. But total vicioufnefs, the habit of wickednefs in all refpects, 
is the direct contrary of that habit which the Delphic infcription adviteth us 
to acquire. 

Prot. That of knowing one's felf do you mean, O Socrates? 

Soc. Ido. And the contrary to this advice of the oracle would be,— 
not to know one’s felf in any refpe& at all. 

Pror. Certainly it would. 

Soc. Try now to divide this ignorance of ourfelves into three kinds. 

Prot. How, fay you, fhould this be done? for 1 am not able to do it. 

Soc. Do you fay that I fhould make this divifion in your ftead? 
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Prot. I not only fay it, but defire you fo to do. 

Soc. Well then: whoever is ignorant of himfelf, muft he not be thus 
ignorant, in one or other of thefe three refpe&s? 

Prot. What three? 

Soc. Firft, with refpe& to external poffeffions, in imagining himfelf 
wealthier than he really 1s. 

Pror. Many perfons there are who labour under this fort of ignorance. 

Soc. Yet more numerous are they, in the next place, who imagine them- 
felves handfomer in their perfons, nobler in their air, or graced with fome 
other corporeal advantage in a higher degree than actually they are. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. But the number is by far the greateft, I prefume, of fuch as are mif- 
taken in themielves, with refpect to the third kind of excellence, that which 
belongs to the foul, by fancying themfelves poffeffed of more virtue than in 
truth they have. 

Prot. Nothing is more certain. 

Soc. Among the virtues and excellencies of the foul, is not wifdom that 
to which the generality of mankind lay claim with the greateft earneftnefs, 
and in regard to which they are full of contention, opinionativenefs, and 
falfe notions? 

Prot. Evidently fo. 

Soc. Now the man who fhould fay that ignorance and error, in any of 
thefe refpe&ts, were evils, would fay what is true. 

Prot. Very right. 

Soc. But we are to make {till another divifion of this ignorance of a man’s 
felf, O Protarchus, if we would difcover the odd mixture of pain and plea- 
fure in that mirthful envy which is excited by comedy,—a divifion into two 
forts. 

Prot. Into what two forts do you mean? 

Soc. To thofe perfons who foolifhly entertain any fuch falfe Opinion of 
themfelves it neceffarily happens, as it does to all men in general, that 
ftrength and power attend on fome; while the fate of others is quite the 
contrary. 

Pror. It muft be fo. 

Soc. According to this difference then between them, diftinguifh thofe 
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ignorant perfons into two forts. And all thofe whofe felf-ignorance is at- 
tended with weaknefs, and with a want of power to be revenged on fuch as 
laugh at them, you may juftly fay that they are open to ridicule, and may 
call their chara&ers properly ridiculous, But as to the others, who have 
power to take their revenge, if you fhould fay that thefe are to be dreaded, 
as being powerful and hottile, you would give a very right account of them. 
For fuch ignorance, armed with power, is powerful to do mifchief ; and not 
only itfelf is hoftile and hurtful to all perfons within its reach, but fo like- 
wife are all its images and reprefentatives. But felf-ignorance, without 
ftrength and power, is to be ranked among the things which are ridiculous, 
and is a proper obje& of ridicule. 

Pror. There is much of truth in what you fay. But I do not as yet per- 
ceive clearly what mixture there is of pain and pleafure in our feelings on 
fuch occafions. 

Soc. You are, in the firft place, to apprehend the force of envy in thefe 
cafes. 

Pror. Show it me then. 

Soc. Is not forrow, on fome occafions, felt unjuftly? and is it not the 
fame cafe with joy and pleafure ? 

Prot. No doubt can be made of it. 

Soc. There is neither injuftice, nor envy, in rejoicing at the evils which 
befall our enemies. 

ProT. Certainly there is not. 

Soc. But if at any time, when we fee an evil happening to our friends, 
we feel no forrow,—if, on the contrary, we rejoice at it,—are we not guilty 
of injuftice? 

Prot. Without difpute. 

Soc. Did we not fay that it was an evil to any perfon to be ignorant of 
himfelf ? 

Pror. We did, and ju(tly too. 

Soc. If there be in any of our friends a falfe conceit of their own wil: 
dom, or of their own beauty, or of whatever elfe we mentioned, when we 
divided ignorance of one's felf into three kinds, is not this conceit an object of 
ridicule, where it is attended with impotence and weaknefs; but an object 
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of hatred, if power and ftrength * are joined with it? or do we deny, what I 
juft now faid, that the having of fuch a falfe opinion, if it be not hurtful to 
others, is an object of ridicule? 

Prot. You faid what is entirely true, 

Soc. And do we not acknowledge this falfe conceit to be an evil, as being 
built on ignorance? 

Pror. Mott heartily. 

Soc. Whether do we feel delight or forrow when we laugh at it? 

Prot. It is plain that we feel delight. 

Soc. Did we not fay, that whenever we feel delight from the evils which 
happen to our friends, it is envy which operates in us that unjuft delight ? 

Pror. It muft be envy. 

Soc. Our reafoning then fhows, that when we laugh at what is ridiculous 
iu a friend, mixing thus delight with envy, we mix together pleafure and pain. 
For we acknowledged long ago that envy gives uneafinefs and pain to the 
foul; and we have admitted, that laughing yields delight. Now in thefe 
cafes they arife, both of them, at the fame time. 

Prot. True. 

Soc. We fee, then, from the conclufion of our argument, that in mournful 
fpectacles, and no lefs in comedies, not only as they are acted on the ftage, 
but as they are prefented to us alfo in the tragedy and comedy of real life, 
aud in a thoufand intermediate occurrences, pains and pleafures are blended 
together. 

Prot. It would be impoffible, O Socrates, for a man not to acknowledge 
this, were he ever fo zealous an advocate for the oppofite fide. 

Soc. When we entered on the prefent fubjeét, we propofed to confider 
anger, defire and grief, fear and love, jealoufy and envy, and fuch other 
paffions of the foul ; promifing ourfelves to find in them thofe mixed feelings 
which again and again we had been fpeaking of: did we not? 

Pror. We did. 

Soc. Do we perceive that we have difpatched already all which relates to 
grief, and envy, and anger? 


* It is hoped that no future editor of Plato will be either fo abfurd, or fo carelefs, as to follow 
all the former editors in printing pn (inftead of av n) epfuueva, in the Greek of this paffage.—S. 
PROT. 
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Pror. We perceive it clearly. 

Soc. But there is much yet remaining. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. For what reafon, principally, do you fuppofe it was that I explained 
to you the mixed feeling which a comedy occafions in us? Do you not con- 
ceive, that it was to fhow myfelf able to explain to you with much more 
eafe, the like mixture of pain and pleafure in fear, in love, and in the other 
paffions? and that after you had (een the truth of it in one inftance, you 
might diícharge me from the neceffity of proceeding to the reft, or of length- 
ening out the argument any further ; but might receive it for a truth, with- 
out limitation or exception, that the body without the foul, and the foul 
without the bodv, and both together likewife, are, in many things, which 
affe& them feverally or jointly, full of a fenfe of pleafures mingled with 
pains. Say, then, whether you will difmifs me, or make it midnight before 
we finifh. But I imagine that, after 1 fhall have added a few things more, 
I ífhall obtain from you my difmifhon: for I fhall be ready to give you an 
account of all thefe things at large tomorrow ; but at prefent am defirous of 
proceeding to what remains on this fubject ; that we may come to a decifion 
of the point in controverfy, as Philebus hath enjoined us. 

Prot. You have well fpoken, O Socrates; and as to what remains, 
through with it in whatever way it is agreeable to yourfelf. 

Soc. Well then: after the mixed pleafures we are to proceed, by a kind 
of natural neceffity, to the feveral pleafures which are unmixed and pure. 

Prot. Perfecily well faid. 

Soc. The nature of thefe I fhall endeavour to explain to you, by convert- 
ing to my own ufe, with a little alteration, what is faid of them by others. 
For I do not entirely give credit to thofe perfons who tell us, that all plea- 
fure confifts in a ceffation from uneafinefs and pain. But, as I faid before, I 
make ufe of thefe perfons as witneffes, in confirmation of this truth,—that 
fome things there are which feem to be pleafures, but by no means are fo 
in reality; and of this alfo,—that fome other pleafures there are, many and 
great in imagination, accompanied with pains, but at the fame time with 
relief from greater pains, amid the diftreffes of the body and of the foul. 

Prot. But what pleafures are thofe, O Socrates, which a man would deem 
rightly of, in fuppofing them to be true? 
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Soc. The pleafures' which are produced in us from feeing beauteous co- 
lours and beauteous figures; many pleafures alfo of the fmell, and many 
others arifing in us from the hearing of founds; in a word, whatever plea- 
fures we feel from perceiving the prefence of any thing, whofe abfence we 
are infenfible of, or at leaft occafions no pain in us, all thefe are unmixed 
and pure. 

Prot. How do you explain this general account, O Socrates ? 

Soc. The meaning of it, indeed, is not dire&ly obvious: but we mutt en- 
deavour to make it evident. I mean, then, by beauteous figures, not, as 
moft men would fuppofe I meant, the beauty of living forms, or their fta- 
tues; but the ftraight and the round, whether in furfaces?, or in folids3; 
according to which are fafhioned the turner's works, and thofe of the car- 
penter, by means of his rules and angles. For the figures which I mean, if 
you apprehend me, have no relative beauty, like thofe other beauteous 
forms *; but in their own nature, feparately confidered, are always abfolutely 
beautiful; and the beholding of them gives us certain peculiar pleafures, not 
at all fimilar to the pleafures excited in us by any kind of motion. And as 
to colours, I mean fuch as bear the like ftamp of abfolute beauty 5, and yield 
alfo pleafures of a peculiar nature. But do we apprehend thefe things? or 
what fay we to them? 


1 Of pleafures, fays Olympiodorus, thofe that excite a vehement agitation are fuch as are 
attended with pain, but the energetic alone are fuch as are beheld in a perfe& animal when ener- 
gizing. Again, of pure pleafures, the corporeal are fuch as the vifion of commenfurate light; 
thofe pertaining to the foul are fuch as refult from the fpeculation and apprehenfion of a certain 
intelligible; but thofe which belong to both, viz. to body and foul, are fuch as thofe of health, 
in which the foul alfo rejoices; the pleafure in this cafe beginning from the motion of the foul, 
but defcending as far as to the body.—T. 

* That is, re&ilinear plane figures, fuch as triangles, rectangles, and circles.—S. 

3 Such as pyramids and cubes, fpheres, cylinders and cones.—S. 

4 The parts of every mathematical fimple figure, whether it be right-lincd or circular, are, all 
of them, fimilar and commenfurable.—The beauty of figure in all animals, on the contrary, 
arifes from the proportions of diffimilar parts, meafured, not by any common meafure, but by the 
refpective ends and ufes for which they are feverally defigned by nature.—S. 

5 Such as the beautiful colours of many flowers; or as thofe of a clear morning or evening 
fky: not fuch as the colour of a complexion, the tinéture of a fkin,—in the human fpecies,—a 
colour belonging only to that fpecies, and relatively agreeable, as it indicates health of body, and 
a purity of the blood and humours.—S, 

Prot. 
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Prot. I endeavour, O Socrates, to comprehend your full meaning: but 
endeavour you yourfelf to explain thoroughly the whole of it. 

Soc. As to founds, I mean fuch as are fmooth, clear, and canorous, con- 
veying fome pure aud fimple melody *, without relation to any other founds, 
but fingly of themfelves mufical: of fuch I fpeak, and of the connatural 
pleafures which attend them. 

Prot. That fuch pleafures alfo there are, I readily acknowledge. 

Soc. The pleafures felt by us from certain odours are, indeed, of a kind 
lefs divine than the pleafures juft now mentioned; but in refpect of their 
being equally pure, and not, of neceffity, mixed with pains, I rank them all 
under the fame head. For in whatever pleafures there happens to be found 
this quality of entire freedom from pain, all thefe I oppofe to thofe other 
pleafures with which pain is complicated. Now, if you obferve, we have 
already fpoken of two different kinds of pleafure. 

Prot. I do obferve. 

Soc. To thefe let us now add the pleafures taken in the mathematical 
{ciences ; unlefs we are of opinion that fuch pleafures are of neceffity pre- 
ceded by a thirft of learning them ; and that, when tafled and enjoyed, they 
raife a thirft of more and more ; fo that, from our beginning to learn them, 
they are all along attended with uneafinefs, 

Prot. I think that fuch uneafinefs is not at all neceffary. 

Soc. Well: but fuppofe that, having attained to full poffeffion of them, 
we happen afterwards to lofe fome part through forgetfulnefs, do you fee no 
uneafinefs arifing hence ? 

Pror. None at all from the nature of the thing itfelf: but when the know- 
ledge is wanted to be applied to fome ufe in human life, then a man is un- 
eafy at having loft it, on account of its ufefulnefs. 

Soc. And we are at prefent, my friend, actually concerned about thofe 
feelings only which arife in us from the nature of the knowledge itfelf, with- 
out any regard to the ufefulnefs of it in computing or meafuring. 

Pror. You are right then in faying, that, in mathematical knowledge, a 
forgetfulnefs frequently befalls us, without giving us any uneafinefs, 


! Such is that of many fpecies of birds, whofe whiftling is all monotonous.. Such alfo is that 
of the Æolian harp, on which the vibrations are made folely by the air in motion.—S. 
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‘Soc. Thefe pleafures, therefore, the pleafures of ícience, we muft ac- 
knowledge to be unmixed with pains. But thefe pleafures belong nut to the 
vulgar multitude, being enjoyed only by.a very few, 

Prot. All this muft certainly be acknowledged. 

Soc. Now, then, that we have tolerably well di(tinguifhed between the pure 
pleafures and thofe which are rightly called impure, let us further add thefe 
diftinétions between them,—that the vehement pleafures know not modera- 
tion nor meafure ; while thofe of the gentler kind admit of meafure, and are 
moderate: and that greatnefs and intenfenefs, and the contrary qualities, the 
frequency alfo and the rarenefs of repetition, are attributes of fuch pleafures 
only as belong to the boundlefs genus,—to that which is perpetually varying 
in its quantities and motions through the body and through the foul,—while 
the pleafures to which the like variations never happen, belong to the con- 
trary genus, and are allied to all things wherein fymmetry is found. 

Prot, Perfeétly right, O Socrates. : 

Soc. The pleafures, betide thefe affortments of them, are to be further 
diftinguifhed thus, 

Pror. How? 

Soc. We fhould confider whether the purity and the fimplicity of plea- 
fures ferve to difcover what true pleafure is: or whether the truth of plea- 
fures may beft be known from their intenfenefs, their multitude, their great- 
nefs and their abundance. 

Pror. What is your view, Socrates, in propofing this to be confidered ? 

Soc. To omit nothing by which the nature of pleafure, and that of know- 
ledge, may be fet in the cleareft light; and not to leave it undifcovered, 
whether or no fome kinds of each of them are pure, while other kinds are 
impure; that thus, what is pure and fimple in each being brought before us 
to be judged of, you and I, and all this company, may the more eafily form 
a right judgment. 

Prot. Very rightly faid. 

Soc. Well then: all thofe kinds of things which we commonly fay are 
pure, let us confider of in the following way: but firft let us choofe out fome 
one among them for an inftance to confider of. 

Pror. Which would you have us choofe? 


Soc. 
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Soc. Among the principal of thofe kinds, let us, if you pleafe, confider the 
white kind of things. 

Pror. By all means. 

Soc. In what way, then, might we have any thing which is called white, 
with the moft perfe& and pure whitenefs? whether by having the greateft 
number of things which are white, and the largeft of the kind in fize, or by 
having what is white in the higheft degree, and not tinged with the leaft 
degree of any other colour? 

Pror. Evidently, by having what is of the moft fimple and unmixed 
whitenefs, 

Soc. Rightly faid. Shall we not then determine that this pure white is 
the trueft, and at the fame time the moft beautiful of all whites; and not 
that which is of the largeft fize, and whofe number is the greateft? 

Prot. Moft certainly we thall. 

Soc. In pronouncing, then, that a little of purely white is whiter, and of 
a more beautiful and true whitenefs, than a great quantity of the mixed 
white, we fhall fay what is entirely right. 

Prot. Without the leaft doubt. 

Soc. Well then : I fuppofe we fhall have no occafion to produce many fuch 
inftances to prove the truth of our conclufion concerning pleafure; the in- 
ftance already brought feems fufficient for us to perceive at once, that a 
little of pleafure, pure, and free from pain, is more pleafant, more true, and 
perfect, as well as more comely, than pleafure where pain is mingled, be there 
ever fo much of it, or be it ever fo vaft and vehement. 

Prot. By all means: the inftance you gave in whitenefs, is an argument 
from analogy, fufficient for the proof of it. 

Soc. But what think you now of this? Have we not heard it faid con- 
cerning pleafure, that it is a thing always in generation, always produced 
anew, and having no ftability of being, cannot properly be faid to be at all? 
For fome ingenious’ perfons there are who endeavour to fhow us, that fuch 


' In the Greek—wopyor, neat and trim, that is, in their reafonings and difcourfes ;—fubtle 
arguers, or fine logicians ;—a character which diftinguifhed the fchool of Zeno the Eleatic. It 
will prefently be feen, that the perfons here fpoken of philofophized on the principles of the Eleatic 
fc&t, and probably were fome of the fame Zeno’s Athenian difciples.—S. 
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is the nature of pleafure ; and we are much obliged to them for this their 
account of it, 


Pror. Why fo? 


Soc. I fhall recount to you the whole of their reafoning on this point, my 
friend Protarchus, by putting a few queftions to you. 
PRoT. Do fo: and begin your queftions. 


Soc. Are there not in nature two very different kinds of things: this, in 
itfelf alone complete; that, defirous always of the other ? 

Prot. How do you mean? and what things do you {peak of? 

Soc. One of them is by nature always of high dignity and value ; the 
other, falling far fhort of it, and always indigent. 

Prot. Exprefs yourfelf a little more clearly. 


Soc. Have we not feen fome of the fair fex who excelled in beauty and 
in virtue? and have we not feen their lovers and admirers? 
Prot. Often. 


Soc. Analogous then to thefe two different forts of perfons, fee if you can- 
not difcover two different kinds of things, to one or other of which different 


kinds belongs every thing, commonly faid to have a being : the third be to 
the faviour’. 


Prot. Speak your meaning, O Socrates, in plainer terms. 

Soc. I mean nothing, O Protarchus, but what is very (imple and eafy to 
be feen. But our prefent argument is pleafed to fport itfelf. However, it 
means no more than this,—that there is a kind of things which are always 


* This whole fentence in all the editions of the Greek is thus printed,—Tovroi; toivuy toixora 
univ cuci, ÙV arra nT, xaTz "Tavra. òra Aeycusy sivas TO TpITOV ETEpW.—A fentence quite unintelligible 
tous. Monf. Grou very jutily apprehends fome error in the text. We prefume, that this fenfible 
and elegant tranflator never faw the emendation propofed by Cornarius; for that, otherwife, he 
would have embraced it, and have made his verfion, as we have ours, agreeable to that emenda- 
tion: which is no more than a change of the lat word—étepw into cwrnp. The fentence, thus 
amended, concludes with this proverbial faying, — tbe third to the faviour. It was a form of 
words antiently ufed at the feaft of every vi&or in the Olympic games, when he made an ac- 
cuftomed libation out of the third cup or glafs, Ais cwrnpt, to Jupiter, in his character of /aviour 
in all difficulties and dangers. A fpeech fo well known to all the Grecians, eafily paffed into a 
proverb: and it is alluded to as fuch by Plato in his Charmides, in his Republic, and in his 
Seventh Epiftle.—S. 
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for the fake of fome other; and there is alfo a kind of things for whofe fake 
always is produced whatever hath any final caufe of its production. 

Prot. I find it difficult to underítand your meaning, after your many ex- 
planations of it. 

Soc. Perhaps, young man, it will be underftood better as we proceed in 
the reafoning on this fubject. 

Prot. I make no doubt of it. 

Soc. Let us now make another divifion of things into two different kinds. 

Pror. What kinds are they ? 

Soc. The generation * of all things is one kind of things; and the being 
of all is a different kind. 

Prot. I admit your difference between being and generation. 

Soc. You are perfectly in the right. Now, whether of thefe two is for 
the fake of the other? Shall we fay that generation is for the fake of being? 
or fhall we fay that being is for the fake of generation ? 

Prot. Whether or no that which is termed being, is what it is for the 
fake of generation, is this your prefent queftion ? 

Soc. Apparently it is. 

Prot. In the name of the Gods, how can you afk fo ftrange a queftion? 

Soc. My meaning in that queftion, O Protarchus, is of fuch a kind as this 
other ;— whether you would choofe to fay that fhip-building is for the fake 
of fhipping, rather than you would fay that fhipping is for the fake of fhip- 
building: and all other things of like kind, O Protarchus, I include in the 
queftion which I afk you. 

Pror. But for what reafon, O Socrates, do you not give an anfwer to it 
yourfelf ? 

Soc. I have no reafon to refufe that office; do you but go along with me 
in my anfwer. 

Pror. Certainly I fhall. 


* Effence and generation, fays Olympiodorus, are fourfold. For that which is fenfible is ge- 
neration, and the intelligible is effence. In a fimilar manner, that which is fubceleftial is gene- 
ration, and that which is celeftial is effence. Further ftill, in the third place, generation is a 
proceffion to form, and form itfelf is effence. In the fourth place, mutation about a fubje& is 
generation, and the fubje& itfelf is effence; as, for inflance, quality about body. But every 
where generation is for the fake of effence : for effence is the caufe of generation—T. 
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Soc. I fay, then, that for the fake of generation, it 1s true, that medicines 
se compofed ; the inftrumental parts, Prepared by nature, and all the mate- 
rials of it, provided: but that every a@ of generation is for the fake of fome 


1 Gee Q I i ] e . 
being; generation in every fpecies, for the fake of fome being belonging to 


that fpecies ; and univerfally, all generation, for the fake of univerfal being. 

Prot. Mott evidently fo. u 

Soc. If pleafure, then, be of fuch a nature as to be generated always 
anew, muft not the generating of it be always for the fake only of fome 
being? 

Prot. Without doubt. 

Soc. Now that, for the fake of which is always generated whatever is 
generated for fome end, muft be in the rank of things which are good: and 
that which is generated for the fake of any other thing, muft of neceffity, 
my friend, be placed in a different rank of things. 

Prot. Certainly it muf. 

Soc. Shall we not be right, then, in placing pleafure in a rank of things 
different from that of good; if it be true, that pleafure has no ftable being, 
but is always generated anew ? 

Prot. Perfe&ly right. 

Soc. Therefore, as I faid in beginning this argumentation, we are much 
obliged to the perfons who have given us this account of pleature,—that the 
effence of it confifts in being always generated anew, but that never has it 
any kind of being. For itis plain, that thefe perfons would laugh at a man 
who afferted, that pleafure and good were the fame thing. 

Prot. Certainly they would. 

Soc. And thefe very perfons would certainly laugh at thofe men, where- 
ever they met with them, who place their chief good and end in generation. 

Prot. How, and what fort of men do you mean? 

Soc. Such, as in freeing themfelves from hunger, or thirft, or any of the 
uneafineffes from which they are freed by generation, are fo highly delighted 
with the action of removing thofe uneafineffes, as to declare they would not 
choofe to live without fuffering thirft and hunger, nor without feeling all 
thofe other fenfations which may be faid to follow from fuch kinds of un- 
eafinefs, 

Prot. Such, indeed, there are, who feem to be of that opinion. 
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Soc. Would not all of us fay that corruption was the contrary of gene- 
ration ? 

Pnor. It is impoffible to think otherwife. 

Soc. Whoever, then, makes fuch a life his choice, muf choofe both cor- 
ruption and geueration, rather than that third kind of life, in which he might 
live with the cleareft difcernment of what is right and good, but without the 
feeling of either pain or pleafure. 

Prot. Much abfurdity, as it feems, O Socrates, is to be admitted by the 
man who holds that human good confilts wholly in pleafure. 

Soc. Much, indeed. For let us argue further thus. 

Prot. How? 

Soc. Since no good nor beauty is in bodies, nor in any other things be- 
fide the foul ; is it not abfurd to imagine, that in the foul pleafure fhould be 
the only good; and that neither fortitude, nor temperance, nor underftand- 
ing, nor any of the other valuable attainments of the foul, fhould be num- 
bered among the good things which the foul enjoys? Further too, is it not 
highly irrational to fuppofe, that a man affli&ed with pain, without feeling 
any pleafure, fhould be obliged to fay that evil only, and no good, was with 
him at the time when he was in pain, though he were the beft of all men? 
And is it not equally abfurd, on the other hand, to fuppofe that a man in the 
midít of pleafures muft be, during that time, in the midft of good; and that 
the more pleafure he feels, the more good he is filled with, and is fo much 
the better man? 

Pror. All thefe fuppofitions, O Socrates, are abfurdities in the higheft 
degree poffible. 

Soc. Itis well. But now let us not employ ourfelves wholly in fearching 
into the nature of pleafvre; as if we induftrioufly declined the examination 
of intellect and fcience ; but in thefe alfo, if there be any thing putrid or un- 
found, let us have the courage to cut it all off, and throw it afide; till, com- 
ing to a difcovery of what is entirely pure and found therein, the difcovery 
may be of ufe to us in comparing the trueft parts of intellect and fcience with 
the trueft parts of pleafure, and in forming our judgment concerning the 
fuperiority of either from that comparifon. 

Prov. Rightly faid. 

Soc. Do we not hold, that mathematical fcience is partly emploved in 

the 
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the fervice of the mechanic arts, and partly in the liberal education and dif- 
cipline of youth? or how think we on this fubje&? 

Paor. Exactly fo. 

Soc. Now, as to the manual arts ', let us confider, in the firft place, whe- 
ther fome of thefe depend not on fcience more than others; and whether 


we ought not to look on thofe of the former fort as the more pure, aud on 
thefe others as the more impure. 


Prot. Certainly we ought. 


Soc. And in each of thefe we fhould diftinguith and feparate the leading 
arts from the arts which are led and governed by them. 


Pror. Whatarts do you call the leading arts? and why do you give that 
epithet to them? 

Soc. I mean thus: from all the arts were a man to feparate and lay afide 
thofe of numbering, of meafuring, and of weighing, what remained in every 
one of them, would become comparatively mean and contemptible. 

Prot. Contemptible, indeed. 

Soc. For room would be then left only for conje&ure, and for exercife of 
the fenfes, by experience and habitual pra&ice; and we fhould then make 
ufe of no other faculties befide thofe of gueffing and aiming well, (to which, 
indeed, the multitude give the name of arts) increafing the ftrength of thofe 
faculties by dint of affiduity and labour. 

Prot. All which you have now faid muft, of neceffity, be true. 

Soc. The truth of it is evident in all mufical performances throughout. 
For, in the firft place, harmony is produced, and one found is adapted to an- 
other, not by meafuring, but by that aiming well which arifes from conftant 
exercife. It is evident too in mufical performances on all wind-inftruments : 
for in thefe the breath, by being well aimed as it is blown along, fearches 
and attains the meafure of every chord beaten. So that mufic has in it much 
of the uncertain, and but a little of the fixed and firm. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. And we fhall find the cafe to be the fame in the arts ef medicine and 
agriculture, in the art of navigation alfo, and the military art. 


£ In the Greck of this paffage it is prefumed that we ought to read xeiotexziass, and not, as it 
is printed, xepotexvxets,—and alfo to read seri inftead of c. —S. 
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Prot. Moft clearly fo. 

Soc. But in the art of building we fhall find, as I prefume, many meafures 
made ufe of, and many inftruments employed; by which it is made to fur- 
pafs in accuracy many things which are called fciences. 

Prot. How fo! 

Soc. It is fo in (hip-building, and houfe-building, and in many other works 
of carpentry. For in thefe, ] think, the art ufeth the ftraight-rule, and the 
fquare, the turning-lath and the compaffes, the plummet and the marking- 
line. 

Prot. You are entirely right, O Socrates : it is fo as you fay. 

Soc. The arts, therefore, as they are called, let us now diftinguifh into 
two forts ;—thofe which mufic is at the head of, as they are lefs accurate than 
{ome others; and thefe others which partake of accuracy the mof, at the 
head of which is architecture. 

Prot. This diftinétion is allowed of. 

Soc. And let us fet down thofe arts for the moft accurate which we lately 
faid were the prime or leading arts. 

Pror. You mean, if | miftake not, arithmetic, and thofe other arts which 
you mentioned together with it but juft now !, 

Soc. The very fame. But, O Protarchus, muft we not fay that each of 
thefe arts is twofold? or how otherwife ? 

Pror. What arts do you fpeak of? ` 

Soc. Arithmetic, in the firt place. Muft we not fay of this, that the 
arithmetic of the multitude is of one fort, and that the arithmetic of thofe 
who apply themfelves to philofophy * is of another fort? 

Prot. What is the difference by which the one may be diftinguifhed from 
the other ? 

Soc. The difference between them, O Protarchus, is far from being in- 
confiderable. For the multitude in numbering, number by unequal ones 
put together; as two armies of unequal force ; two oxen of unequal fize ; 
two things, the fmalleft of all, —or two, the greateft, —being compared with 
others of the fame kind. But the ftudents in philofophy would not under- 


! Namely, menfuration and flatics.—S. 
* Meaning the fiudents in mathematics. For the ftudy of the mathematical fciences was 
deemed by Plato the bett introduGtion to the knowledge of intelligible things.—S. 
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ftand what a man meant, who, in numbering, made any difference between 
fome and other of the ones which compofed the number. 

Pror. You are perfe&ly right in faying that no inconfiderable difference 
lies in the different manner of ftudying and ufing numbers; fo as to make it 
probable that two ditferent forts there are of arithmetic. 

Soc. Well: and what of calculation in trade, and of menfuration in build- 
ing? Does the latter of thefe arts not differ from mathematical geometry ? 
nor the other from calculations made by the ftudents in pure mathematics. 
Shall we fay that they are, each of them, but one art? or fhall we fet down 
each of them for two? 

Prot. For my part, I fhould give my opinion agreeably to your divifion 
of arithmetic; and fhould fay that each of thefe arts alio was twofold. 

Soc. You would give a right opinion. But with what defign I brought 
thefe diftinGions on the carpet do you conceive? 

Prot. Perhaps I do. But. could wifh that you yourfelf would declare 
what was your defigu. 

Soc. Thefe diftin&ions feem to me to have fhown to us, that in fcience 
there is that very circumítaace attending it which we had before difcovered 
to be in pleafure; the one thus anfwering to the other. For, having found 
that fome fort of pleafure was purer than fome other fort, we were inquiring 
whether the fame difference was to be found with regard to fcience; and 
whether one fort of this alfo was purer than fome other. 

ProT. It is very manifeft that your diftinctions between the feveral arts 
were introduced for this very purpofe. 

Soc. Well then: have we not difcovered, in what has been faid, that fome 
arts are clearer than others, having more light within them; and that others 
are more involved in obfcurity and darknefs? 

Pror. Evidently fo. 

Soc. And has not the courfe of our argument led us to take notice of fome 
art, bearing the lame name with fome other art; and firft, to fuppofe them 
both to be, as they are commonly imagined, but one art; then, to confider 
them as two different arts; to examiue.each with regard to its clearneís and 
purity ; and to inquire which of the two hasin it the moft accuracy, whether 
that which is cultivated by ftudents in philofophy, or that which is exercifed 
by the multitude? 

ProT, 
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Pror. Our argument feems to bring on this inquiry. 

Soc. And what anfwer, O Protarchus, fhould we make to fuch a queftion? 

Prot. O Socrates, we are now advanced fo far as to difcover an amaz- 
ingly wide difference between the parts of our knowledge in point of 
clearnefs. 

Soc. It will, therefore, be the eafier for us to anfwer to that queftion. 

Prot. Without doubt. And let us affirm, that thofe leading arts greatly 
excel the others with regard to clearnefs; and that fuch of thofe brighter 
arts themfelves as are ftudied by real ftudents in philofophy, difplay, in n ea- 
fures and in numbers, their vaft fuperiority to all other arts, with regard to 
accuracy and truth’, 

Soc. Granting thefe things to be what you fay they are, let us, on the credis 
of what you have faid, boldly anfwer to thofe perfons wha are fo formidable. 
in argumentation, thus: 

Prot. How ? 

Soc. That there are two forts of arithmetic; and that, dependant on thefe,. 
there is a long train of arts, each of them, in like manner, twofold under one 
denomination. 

ProT. Let us give to the perfons whom you call formidable that very an- 
fwer, O Socrates, with a confidence of its being right. 

Soc. Do we then affirm, that in thefe fciences there is an accuracy the 
higheft of all. 

Prot. Certainly. 

Soc. But the power of dialeétic, O Protarchus, if we gave to any other 
fcience the preference above her, would deny that fuperiority. 

Prot. What power is it to which we are to give that name? 

Soc Plainly that power, O Protarchus, by which the mind perceives all 
that accuracy and clearnefs of which we have been fpeaking. For [am en- 
tirely of opinion, that all perfons, endued with even the fmalle(t portion of 
underftanding, muft deem the knowledge of the real effence of things—the 
knowledge of that kind of being whofe nature is invariable—to be by far the. 


* This whole fentence, beginning with the words ** and let us affirm," is, in Stephens’s edi- 
tion, very improperly given to Socrates; and confequently the fentence following, with equal im- 
propriety, to Protarchus. The Bafil editions are both right; the Aldine not clear.—S. 
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moft certain and true knowledge. But you, Protarchus, to what art or {ci- 
ence would you give the diftin&ion of pre-eminence ? 

Pror. As to me, O Socrates, I have often heard Gorgias maintaining in 
all places, that the art of perfuafion has greatly the advantage over all other 
arts in overruling all things, and making all perfons fubmit to it, not by 
conftraint, but by a voluntary yielding ; and therefore, that of all arts it is by 
far the moft excellent. Now I fhould not choofe to contradi& or oppofe 
either you or him. 

Soc. As much as to fay, if I apprehend your meaning rightly, that you 
cannot for fhame defert your colours. 

Prot. Let your opinion of thefe matters now prevail; and the ranks of 
the feveral arts be fettled as you would have them. 

Soc. Am I now to blame for your making a miftake ? 

Pror. What miftake have I made? 

Soc. The queftion, my friend Protarchus, was not which art, or which 
fcience, is fuperior to all the reft, with regard to greatnefs, and excellence, 
and ufefulnefs to us; but of which art the obje&s are the brighteft, the moft 
accurate, and true, though the art itfelf brought us little or no gain: this it 
is, which is the prefent fubje&t of our inquiry. Obferve, then, Gorgias will 
have no quarrel with you: for you may ftill allow to his art the preference 
above all others, in point of utility and profit to mankind. But, as I faid 
before concerning white, that be there ever fo little of it, fo it be pure, it ex- 
cels a large quantity of an impure white, with regard to the truth of white- 
nefs; juft fois it with the ftudy which I have been commending; it excels 
all others with regard to truth itfelf. And now that we have confidered this 
fubje& attentively, and difcuffed it fufficiently, laying afide all regards to the 
ufefulnefs of the {ciences and arts, as well as to the reputation which they 
bear in the world, and thoroughly fifting them to find out the purity of in- 
telle& aud wifdom,—if there be in the foul any faculty of loving truth above 
all things, and of doing whatever fhe does for the fake of truth,—let us con- 
fider whether it is right to fay that we we have this faculty improved chiefly 
by diale&tic, or whether we muft fearch for fome other art fitter for that pur- 
pofe, and making it more her proper bufinefs. 

Prot. Well: I do confider the point propofed; and I imagine it no eafy 
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matter to admit that any other fcience or art feeks and embraces truth fo 
much as this, 

Soc. Say you this from having obferved that many of the arts, even fuch 
as profefs a laborious inquiry after truth, are, in the firft place, converfant 
only with opinions, and exercife only the imagination; and that methodi- 
cally, and according to a fet of rules, they then fearch into things which are 
the fubjects only of fuch opinions! ? and do you know, that the perfons who 
fuppofe themfelves to be inquiring into the nature of things are, all their 
lives, inquifitive about nothing more than this outward worll, how it was 
produced, what caufeth the changes which happen therein, and how thofe 
changes operate their effects? Should we acknowledge all this fo to be, or 
how otherwife ? 

Pror. Juk fo. 

Soc. Whoever of us then addi&s himfelf to the ftudy of nature in this 
way, employs his time and care, not about the things which always are in 
being, but about things which are either newly come into being, or which 
are to come, or which have been already, and are paft. 

Prot. Very true. 

Soc. What clearnefs, therefore, what certainty, or exact truth, can we 
expect to find in thefe things, none of which had ever any ftability or fame- 
nefs in them, nor ever will have any, nor have fuch of them as now exift 
any, even during their exiftence ? 

Prot. How can it be expected? 

Soc. Concerning things in which there is not the leaft ftability, how can 
we form any ftable notions ? 

Prot. I fuppofe it not poffible. 

Soc. Of thofe things, then, there is neither intelligence, nor any fort of 


* Meaning, as we prefume, fuch as the philofophers of the Ionic feét, by Ariflotle ftyled 
Qwrixoi, naturaliffs. For we learn from D. Laertius that Archelaus, a difciple of Anaxagoras, 
and the laft profeffor and teacher of the do&rine of thofe philofophers, did, in the time of So- 
crates, introduce into Athens their way of philofophizing; which was none other than that 
fpoken of in this paffage. It feems therefore probable, that the Athenian fcholars of Archelaus are 
the very perfons whofe ftudies are here fhown to fall fhort of attaining to the knowledge of truth, 
or the true nature of things. The fame judgment of Socrates concerning thefe Ionic phy fiulo. 
gers we find recorded by Xenophon in Memorabil. lib. i. cap. 1. fec. 11.—8. 
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{cience to be acquired; at leaft not fuch as contains the higheft degree of 
certainty. 

Pnor. It is not probable that there is. 

Soc, We ought, therefore, both you and I, to lay afide the confideration 
of what Gorgias or Philebus faid, and to eítablifh on a firmer bafis this truth. 

Pror. What truth? 

Soc. This : — Whatever is in us of ftable, pure, and true, it has for the 
objects of it— either the beings which always are, and remain invariable, en- 
tirely pure and unadulterate ; or [if thefe are beyond the reach of our fight] 
then fuch as are the neareft allied to them, and are fecond in the ranks of 
‘being: for all other things come after thofe firft beings; fecond, and fo on 
in order. 

Prot. Perfeétly right. 

Soc. The nobleft, therefore, of the names given to things of this kind, is 
it not perfectly right to affign to thofe of this kind, which are the nobleft ? 

Prot. It is reafonable fo to do, 

Soc. Are not intelle& and wifdom the nobleft of thofe names? 

Pror. They are. 

Soc. Rightly then are thefe names in accurate fpeech appropriated to the 
intelligence and contemplation of real being. 

Pror. Certainly fo. 

Soc. And the things for the excellency of which I at the firft contended, 
are the very things to which we give thefe names. 

Prot. Clearly are they, O Socrates. 

Soc. Well now : were a man to fay that the nature of intelleé&t and the 
nature of pleafure lay feverally before us, like two different forts of mate- 
rials before fome workman, for him to mix or join together, and from them, 
and in them, to compofe his defigned work,—would he not make a fair com- 
parifon fuitable to the tafk which our inquiry has engaged us in? 

Pror. Avery fair comparifon. 

Soc. Should we not, then, in the next place, fet about mixing them to- 
gether? 

Prot. Why fhould we not? 

Soc. Would it not be our! e(t way to begin this work by recollecting and 


repeating thofe things over again ? 
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Prot. What things? 

Soc. Thofe we have often mentioned before. For, I think, the proverb 
fays well :—** Again and again that which is right, by repeating it, to recall 
into our minds.” 

Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. In the name of Jupiter, then, come on, The whole of our contro- 
verfy began, I think, with {tating the point in queftion, to this effea. 

Pror. How? 

Soc. Philebus affirms that pleafure is the right mark fet up by nature for 
all animals to aim at; that they all ought to purfue pleafure; that the good 
of them allis this very thing, pleafure ; and that good and fleafant, thefe two 
attributes, belong but to one fubje&t, as they both have but one and the fame 
nature: on the other hand, Socrates denies this to be true; and maintains, 
in the firft place, that as the two names, good and fleafant, are two different 
names, different alfo are the things fo denominated; in the next place, that 
the nature of good differs from that of pleafure; and that intelligence, or 
mind, partakes of the properties of good more than pleafure does, and is 
allied nearer to its nature. Were not fome fuch pofitions as thefe, O Pro- 
tarchus, feverally laid down by vs? 

Pror. They were. 

Soc. But was not this point agreed on between us at that time, and do 
we not ftill agree in it? 

PRor. What point ? 

Soc. That the nature of good itíelf is more excellent than the nature of 
any other thing in this refpect? | 

PROT. In what refpe& ? 

Soc. This: that whatever animal being hath the conftant, entire, and full 
poffeffion of good itfelf, fuch a being has no want of any thing befide, having 
always a moft perfe& and complete fufficiency. Is it not fo? 

Prot. It certainly is. 

Soc. Have we not endeavoured to confider feparately a life of pleafure and 
a life of intellect, each unmixed with the other,—a life of pleafure without 
intelle&, and in like manner, a life of intellect without the {malleft degree 
of pleafure? 

Prot. We have. 
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Soc. Did either of thofe lives appear to us at that time to be fufficient for 
the happinefs of any man? 

Pror. How was it poffible ? 

Soc. But if at that time any miftake was committed, let it be now revifed 
and re@tified. In order to which, let us take memory, fcience, wifdom, and 
right opinion, comprehending them all in one idea, and confider whether any 
man, without having fomething of that kind, would accept of pleafure, were it 
offered to him, either in the greateft abundance, or in the moft exquifite 
degree ; whether, indeed, he would regard the having or the receiving of any 
thing whatever ; as he would not, in that cafe, have a right thought or opi- 
nion of his having any pleafure ; neither would he know what he felt or had 
at prefent ; nor would he remember in what condition or circumftances he 
had been at any time before. In like manner concerning wifdom, confider, 
whether a man would choofe to have it without a mixture of any pleafure in 
the leaft, rather than to have the fame wifdom attended with pleafures of 
certain kinds; and whether a man would prefer the having of all poffible 
pleafures, without wifdom, to the having of them accompanied with fome 
portion of wifdom. 

Prot. It is impoffible, O Socrates, for a man to make any fuch choice as 
you have fuppofed. And there is no occafion to repeat thefe queftions again 
and again. 

Soc. Not pleafure, then, nor wifdom, either of them alone, can be the 
perfect and confummate good, eligible to all men, that which we are inquir- 
ing after. 

Prot. Certainly not. 

Soc. Of this good, then, we are to give a clear and full defcription, or at 
leaft fome fketch, that we may know where the fecond prize of excellence, 
as we called it, ought to be beftowed. 

Prot. Perfectly right. 

Soc. Have we not, then, taken a way by which we may find out our chief 
good ? 

Prot. What way do you mean? 

Soc. As if we were in fearch of any particular man, and were already well 
informed of the place of his abode, we fhould have made a great progrefs 
toward finding the man himfelf. 


PROT. 
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Soc. And our reafoning has now declared to us clearly, what it pointed to 
before, that, not in the unmixed life, but in the mixed, we are to feck for 
happinefs. 

Prot. Certainly fo. 


Soc. But ina proper and well-tempered mixture we may reafonably hope 
to difcover what we are in fearch of with more certainty than we could by 
an ill-made compofition. 

Pror. With much more. 

Soc. Let us, then, fet about mixing and making the compofition, firft 
praying to the Gods for their affiftance ; whether it be Bacchus', or Vulcan, 


or fome other of the Gods, who prefides over the mixture of thefe ingre- 
dients. 


Pror. Let us, by all means, do fo. 
Soc. And now, as it were, two cifterns, or vafes, are fet before us; the 
vafe of pleafure*, as of honey; and the vafe of intellect, cool and fober, as 


of fome hard and healthful water, ‘Thefe, then, we are to mix together in 
the beft manner we are able. 


Prot. With all my heart. 


Soc. Come, then: but firft fay, whether by mingling all pleafure with all 
wifdom we may beft obtain our end, the having of a proper and due mixture. 


* There are Gods, fays Olympiodorus, that prefide over temperament; over the phyfical and 
mundane, Vulcan; but over the pfychical and fupermundane, Bacchus. The mingling idiom, 
indeed, proceeds as far as to the laft hyparxis. Thus, for inflance, Vulcan being the leader of 
phyfical temperament, firft produces this idiom in himfelf; afterwards, in the mundane intelle& 
which prefides over nature; in the third place, in a foul of this kind, in a fimilar manner; and 
laflly, in the phyfical world according to hyparxis. 1n like manner, Bacchus unfolding in him- 
felf the principle of pfychical temperament after a divine manner, in the next place eftablifhes this 
in intelle& intelle&ually, according to hyparxis in foul, and in a binding mode in the animated 
body. And fill higher than thefe, Jupiter is the principle of intelletual temperament. There 
are alfo other principles of temperament more partial than Bacchus and Vulcan. Plato men- 
tions thefe two, as being about to mingle all the fupermundane and mundane: mixtures; but he 
omits the Joviartemperament, as being fuperior to the things propofed in this dialogue.—T. 

* Pleafure is compared to honey, fays Olympiodorus, becaufe it poffeffes fweetnefs and the 
ec(latic. And hence the Pythagoric faying, that fouls fall into generation through honey (dio xau 
wuÜayoptis Acy0s, dia weditos gir TUy tig yevro Tas Nwxas). But intelle& is compared to water, be- 
caufe at is fober.—T. 
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Prot. Perhaps we mizht. 

Soc. But it is dangerous to make the experiment. And I believe that I 
can point out a way to mix them with more fafety. 

Prot. Say what way. 

Soc. Concerning pleafures, I think, we held, that fome more truly de- 
ferved that name than others of them; and of arts, that fome were more 
accurate and exact than others. 

Prot. Undoubtedly fo. 

Soc. And that the fciences alfo differed one from another in like man- 
ner: for that fome kinds of fcience have for their objects only fuch things as 
arife into being and afterwards perifh ; whereas another kind directs its view 
to things which are neither generated nor deftroyed, but always are in 
g; always have the fame properties, and preferve always the fame rela- 
lations. And this kind of fcience, with regard to the truth of it, we 
deemed more excellent than the other kinds. 

Prot. Entirely right. 

Soc. In the firfl place, therefore, mixing together the pureft parts of 
pleafure and of wifdom, when they have been thus diftinguifhed from the 
lefs pure, if we view thofe pureft parts of each in combination, are they 
not, thus combined, fufficient to furnifh out, and prefent us with, an 
ample view of that life which is defirable? or is any thing further, any 
ingredient of a different kind, wanting to perfect the compofition? 

Prot. So as you propofe, and only fo, it feems to me neceffary for us to do. 

Soc. Let us, then, fuppofe a man to have in his mind the idea of juftice 
itfelf, fo as to know what it is in its own effence, and to be able to give an 
account of it in confequence of that knowledge. Let us alfo fuppofe him to 
have the like knowledge of all other beings. 

Prot. Be fuch a man fuppofed. 

Soc. Will this man now fufficiently poffefs fcience by knowing the nature 
of the circle, and of the divine fphere itfelf; whilft he is ignorant of that 
fphere, and of thofe circles with which the eyes of men are converfant ? 
Will that knowledge of his be fufficient for his ufe in building, and in other 
arts where lines and circles are to be drawn? 

PROT. Ridiculous we fhould call our condition here, O Socrates, if our 
knowledge were thus confined to things ideal and divine, 
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Soc. How do you fay? Arts which are neither certain nor pure, ufing 
untrue rules, and converfant with untrue circles, are we to throw fuch arts 
into the compofition, and mix them with the other ingredients? 

Prot. It is neceffary for us; if, whenever we are any where abroad, we 
are defirous of finding our way home. 

Soc. Are we to add mufic too ?—an art which, not long fince we faid, is 
wanting in purity, as being full of conjecture and imitation? 

Prot. Of neceffity we muft, as it appears to me, if the life which we are 
to lead fhall ever deferve to be called life, or be at all worth the having. 

Soc. Would you, then, like a door-keeper, when he is pufhed and preffed 
by a throng of people, yield to them, fet the doors wide open, and fuffer all 
the fciences to ruth in, the lefs pure mingling themfelves among the perfectly 
pure? 

Prot. I fee not, O Socrates, for my part, how any man would be hurt 
by receiving all the other fciences, if he was already in poffeffion of the firft 
and higheft. 

Soc. I may fafely then admit them all to come pouring in, like the tor- 
rents of water in that fine poetical fimile of Homer's', rufhing down into a 
valley from the mountains which furround it. 

Pror. Byall means, let them be all admitted. 

Soc. Let us now return to the vafe of pleafure. For when we thought of 
mixing pleafure and knowledge together, the purer parts of pleafure did not 
prefent themfelves immediately to our minds: but, from our affectionate 
regard to fcience, we fuffered all kinds of it to crowd in before any of the 
pleafures. 

Pnor. Very true. 

Soc. It is now time for us to coufult about the pleafures; whether we 
fhould let them all come thronging in, or whether we fhould admit thofe of 
the true fort firft, 

Prot. It makes a great difference in point of fafety, to let in, the firft, 
fuch only as are true. 

Soc. Let thefe, then, be admitted. But how fhall we proceed? Mutt 
we not do, as: we did with the feveral kinds of fcience, admit as many plea- 
fures alío as are of the neceffary fort? 


! Wiad, lib. iv. ver. 453. 
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Prot. Without doubt, the neceffary pleafures alfo, by all means. 

Soc. But now, as we held it both fafe and advantageous in going through 
life to be acquainted with every art,—if we are of the fame opinion with 
regard to pleafures,—if we hold it conducive to our good, and at the fame 
time harmlefs, to enjoy every fort of pleafure in the courfe of our lives,—i10 
this cafe, we are to intermix all forts of pleafure with all the kinds of {cience. 

Pror., What fay we then as to this point? and how ought we to aĝ? 

Soc. This queftion, O Protarchus, fhould not be put to us, But the 
pleafures themfelves, and the other affembly alfo, that of the íciences and 
arts, are to be examined, each party concerning the other, in this manner. 

Prot. [n what manner? 

Soc. Friends, we fhall fay, [addrefing our queffion to the pleafures firft) 
whether we ought to call you pleafures, or whatever is your right name, 
would ye choofe to live in the fame place with all kinds of wifdom, or to live 
without wifdom? To this interrogatory they muft, I think, anfwer thus: 

Pror. How? 

Soc. That feeing, as was faid before, were wifdom and pleafure to be left, 
each of them, alone, fingle, and deftitute of aid, neither of them would have 
any virtue or power at all, nor would any advantage arife from either,—we 
deem it beft that all the kinds of wifdom fhould dwell with us, one kind of 
wifdom with each of us, one who is fuitable to the peculiar nature of its 
companion, and is perfe&ly acquainted with her power and influence. 

Prot. And well have ye now anfwered, we fhall fay to them. 

Soc. After this, we are to demand of wifdom and intellect, in the fame 
manner, thus :— Have ye any occafion for pleafures to be mixed among you? 
On the other fide, we may fuppofe wifdom and intelle& to interrogate us; 
and what fort of pleafures, they would perhaps fay, is it that ye mean? 

Prot. Probably they would. 

Soc. And to this queftion of theirs our anfwer would be this :—Befide 
thofe true pleafures, we fhould fay, do ye further want the pleafures of the 
intenfe and exquifite kind to dwell with you? How is it poffible, O So- 
crates, they would then perhaps fay, that we fhould want thefe? Thefe, 
who give a thoufand hindrances to all our proceedings; alid who, by 
their fury and madnefs, are always creating difturbance in the fouls where we * 
dwell ;—thef2, who had they been there firft, would never have fuffered us 

to 
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to have admittance ; and who entirely fpoil our children, there born, by letting 
forgetfulnefs in upon them, for want of care to guard the dwelling-place. But 
the other pleafures mentioned by you, the true and the pure, you are to know 
that they are nearly related to us, and belong to our family : and befide thefe, 
the pleafures who are accompanied by health and fobriety; fuch, alfo, as are 
the followers of all virtue, like the train of fome Goddefs, every where attend- 
ing her; let all of thefe come and mix amongít us. But thofe pleafures who 
are always found in company with folly, and with all kinds of vice, it is 
very abfurd fora man to mingle with intelle&,—if he defires to fee a mixture 
as clear, untroubled, and well-attempered as poffible to be made ;—and if he 
would from thence try to difcover what the nature is of good, not only in 
man, but alfo in the univerfe; from which diícovery fome notion is to be 
gained, by a fort of divination, of what the idea is of good itfelf. Shall we 
not fay that intellect and fcience, in thus anfwering, have fpoken prudently 
and confiftently with themfelves, pleading in their own caufe,and at the fame 
time in behalf of memory and right opinion? 

Prot. By all means ought we. 

Soc. But in our mixture it is neceffary to add this alfo; for without it no 
one thing could ever be. 

Prot. What is that? 

Soc. Whatever has not truth mixed with it in the compofing of it, can 
never be produced into true exiftence ; or, could it be produced, it never 
can be lafting. 

Prot. How is it poffible that it fhould? 

Soc. Certainly no way. Now if any thing further be yet wanting to per- 
fe€&t our compofition, declare it, you and Philebus. For the mixture which 
we have now made in fpeculation, appears to me to have been as perfectly 
well compofed as if it were fome incorporeal world meant for the good 
government of an animated body. 

Prot. And be affured, O Socrates, that to me it has had the fame appear- 
ance. 

Soc. Might we not, then, rightly fay, that we were now arrived at the. 
dwelling-place of the good, and were ftanding in its veftibules ? 

Prot. I think we might. 

Soc. And now what fhould we deem tg be the greateft excellence in the 
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compofition, and to be alfo the chief caufe that fuch a mixture muft be 
grateful to all? For when we fhall have difcerned what this is which is fo 
grateful and fo excellent, we fhall then confider to which of the two, to plea- 
fure or to intelle&, it is related the moft nearly, and familiar the moft inti- 
mately, in the conftitution of the univerfe. 

Prot. Right: it will be of the greateft fervice to us in determining this 
point. 

Soc. And there is, indeed, no difficulty in difcovering the caufe, why 
fome mixtures are mott valuable, and others good for nothing. 

Prot. Explain your meaning. 

Soc. No períon is ignorant of this. 

Pror. Of what? 

Soc. That in every mixture, whatever it be, and whatever be the quantity 
of it’, if meafure pervades it not, and if thence it obtains not fymmetry and 
proportion, all the ingredients muft of neceffity be fpoiled, befides the fpoil- 
ing of the whole compofition. For, in fuch a cafe, no one thing is really 
tempered by any other thing; but a confufed and diforderly affemblage is 
made of various things jumbled together ; which, like a concurrence of bad 
accidents in life, is a real misfortune to the perfons who are to ufe it. 

Prot. It is very true. 

Soc. 'The power of the good then is transferred, we find, into that pro- 
vince where dwells the nature of the beautiful. For every where, from 
meafure and mediocrity, and from fymmetry and proportion, arife beauty 
and virtue. 

Prot. Certainly fo. 

Soc. And we faid before that truth alfo was an ingredient in the com- 
pofition. 

Prot. We did. 

Soc. If, then, we are not able to difcover the nature of good itfelf in one 
fingle idea,—yet, taking it in three ideas together, in beauty, fymmetry, and 


In all the editions of the Greek we here read—izwoow, however it be made. But this is con- 
tradi€tory to the meaning of the fentence; for the meaning is this,—that ‘ every right and good 
mixture muft be made zz one certain manner only, viz. by meafure."—W'e may fairly therefore 
prelume, that Plato wrote, not ómwegow, but rogaovy, (or, by elifion, ózorow;) with a view to 


the magnitude of the univerfe,—S. 
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truth*, we may conceive it as one thing; and moft juftly attributing to it 
the caufe of whatever is graceful or agreeable in the compofition, we may 
moft truly fay, that by means of this, as being good itfelf, the whole proves 
to be fuch as it is, thus agreeable, and thus graceful. 

Prot. Moft truly, indeed. 

Soc. Now then, O Protarchus, any perfon may be a competent judge 
between pleafure and wifdom to decide, whether of the two is neareft allied 


* The one principle of all things, fays Olympiodorus, prefides over every thing, according to 
that which he is. Hence, the light proceeding from him is truth, and fubfifis as the object of 
defire to all things. On this account, too, this light is the firft beauty, the caufe of things beau- 
tiful, bounding every thing in its proper meafure ; and hence it is celebrated as meafure. Again, 
the one principle is not a contracted comprehenfion of the three monads, beauty, fymmetry, and 
truth: forit is the caufe of all things, But that which is mixed is the contraction of all things, 
as the end, and not as the contraction of effences; fo that the one principle may be more juftly 
denominated the end of ends. Again, the three monads fubfi(t arcanely in the firft principle; 
unically, and according to one, in bound; multiformly, and as it were according to the parturi- 
tion of feparation, in infinity; but according to the firft feparation, though not perfectly divided, 
nor yet intelleCtually, in the third God, who is the caufe of the mixed, fo far as it is mixed. 
Again, tbe good is analogous to truth: for the good to every thing is to be that which it in reality 
is ; but the juft is analogous to fymmetry. For this is the meafure of that which pertains to every 
thing, in the fame manner as the commenfurate. Further ftill, Jamblichus fays, that the three 
monads proceeding from zbe good adorn intellect ; but it is immanifeft what intellect, whether 
that which fubfifts after life, or the paternal intelle& which is celebrated in effence. Befides, in 
the Orphic writings, thefe three monads become apparent in the mythological egg. The followers 
of Syrianus, however, make a divifion, and furvey truth in the frf being, as being perfe&ly r2- 
plete with that which it is, and in no refpect admitting in itfelf non-being. But they furvey 
beauty in /ife, as being prolific, and rejoicing in progreffions. For, after that which is perfectly 
without feparation, life introduces a parturition, as it were, of feparation. And they contemplate 
fymmetry in intelle&, becaufe in this forms are firt feparated and harmonioufly coordinated. 
You may alfo divide them into the principles after the one principle of all things. For you may 
juftly afcribe truth to bound; beauty to infinity, through its progreffion ; and /ymmetry to that 
which is mixed. 

Proclus, in Theol. Plat. p. 140, obferves, ** that Jamblichus appears to him to have bounded 
the intelligible in thefe three monads, fymmetry, truth, and beauty; and through thefe to have 
unfolded the intelligible Gods in the Platonic theology." He adds, **it is alfo apparent why 
Socrates fpeaks of this triad as fubfifting in the veftibules of the good. (See p. 563). For that 
which is primarily being, in confequence of its union with ¿be good, participates of this triad. 
Hence, becaufe the good is the meafure of all things, the firft being is commenfurate. — Becaufe 
tbe good is prior to being, the firt being truly fubfilts, And becaufe the former is defirable, the 
latter fhines forth as the beautiful itfelf.’—T, 
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to the fupreme good, aud of higher value than the other is, both to men and 
Gods. 

Prot. What the decifion muft be is clear. However, it is the better 
way to go through the recital of it in explicit words. 

Soc. Each of thofe three, then, let us compare, feverally, with pleafure, 
and again with intelle&. For we are to fee and determine whether of thefe 
two it is that each of thofe three is moft congenial to, and to give fentence 
accordingly. 

Prot. Do you fpeak of beauty, and truth, and mediocrity ? 

Soc. Ido. Now take, in the firft place, O Protarchus, truth; and look 
at all the three together, intellect, truth, and pleafure: and after you have 
confidered them a fufficient time, fay whether, in your opinion, intellect, or 
whether pleafure, is nearer of kin to truth. 

Prot. What need is there of time to confider of this point? for, I pre- 
fume, that very great is the difference between intellect and pleafure in this 
refpect. Of all things in the world, pleafure is the moft addicted to lying: 
and it is faid, that in the pleafures of Venus, which feem to be the greateft, 
even perjury is pardoned by the Gods; it being fuppofed that pleafures, like 
children, have not the leaft intellect in them to know what they fay. But 
intellect is either the fame thing with truth, or it is of all things the moft 
like to it, and the trueft. 


Soc. Next, then, confider mediocrity in the fame manner’; and fay 


whether you think that pleafure poffeffes more of it than wifdom, or that 
wifdom poffeffes more of it than pleafure. 

Prot. This which you have now propofed for a fubje&t of confideration 
is not lefs eafy than the other. For there cannot, in my opinion, be found 
any thing more immoderate in its nature than pleafure and extravagant Joy ; 
nor any thing which has more of meafure in it than intelle& and fcience. 

Soc. You have well faid. But proceed further now to the third. Do 
you fay that intellect partakes of beauty more than any fpecies of pleafure 


partakes of it? and that intellect is more excellent than pleafure in this 
refpect? or that the contrary is true? 


* Cornarius, and Stephens after him, rightly obferve, that in the Greek of this fentence we 
ought to read àcavTos, and not, as it is printed, à; ovras.—S. 
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Prot. Did ever any man then, O Socrates, whether awake or dreaming, 
fee or imagine wifdom and intelle& to be in any matter, or in any manner, 
unhandfome or unbecoming, whether in reflecting on the paft, or in peceiv- 
ing the prefent, or in looking forward to the future? 

Soc. Right. 

Prot. But whenever we fee any perfon immerfed in pleafures, in thofe 
pleafures too which are of all perhaps the greateft,—when we behold what a 
ridiculous figure the man makes in the very a& of enjoying them,—or view 
what is of all fpectacles the moft unfeemly, the confequence of his enjoy- 
ment,—we ourfelves are afhamed ; and all fuch things, as far as poffible, we 
conceal, veiling them with night and darknefs, as not being fit objeéts for the 
light to look on. 

Soc. Every where then, O Protarchus, you will declare, fpeaking your- 
felf to all perfons about you, and publifhing abroad by meffengers, that the 
poffeffion of pleafure is neither of fupreme nor of fecondary worth : but that 
whatevever is of all things the moft excellent and valuable, is to be found in 
meafure, in the moderate, and the feafonable, and in all things' of that 
kind, whofe nature and effence we ought to deem eternal. 

Prot. Their fupreme excellence appears from what has been faid and 
proved. 

Soc. And that the next in value are fymmetry and beauty, the perfect and 
the fufficient, and whatever elfe is congenial to thefe. 

ProT. So it feems. 

Soc. In the third degree of excellence, if I divine aright, vou would not 
greatly miftake the truth if you were to place intellect and wifdom. 

Prot. Perhaps I fhould not. 

Soc. And is not the fourth rank due to thofe things which we affigned to 
the foul herfelf, as her own proper goods, fciences, and arts, and right opi- 
nions, a fourth order of goods, following next after the firft three? ought we 


1 Monf. Grou has obferved, very juftly, that the word espncéa:, in the latter part of this fen- 
tence, is an error in the text: and inftead of it, he propofes the word ñpnoðas. Grynæus, the 
corrector of Ficinus's tranflation of Plato, feems, in his rendering the Greek word in this place 
into Latin by the words for/i/a effe, (to bave obtained an allotment of,) either to have read wanxbas 
in fome manufcript, or elfe to have thus amended the text by a happy conjecture of his own.—S, 
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not here to place them, if they are more nearly related to the good than they 
are to pleafure ? 

Prot. Perhaps we ought. 

Soc. Then follow, fifth in order, the pleafures of that fort which we de 
{cribed to be unmixed with pain, and denominated pure, fuch as thofe con- 
fequent to fenfation, but belonging to the foul herfelf when the is engaged 
in the {ciences !. 

Prot. It may be fo. 

Soc. 


With the fixth race (fays Orpheus) 
Clofe we the finifh'd feries of our fong?. 


Our difquifition, too, feems to be now finifhed, and to clofe with paffing 
our fixth fentence. After all this, nothing remains for us to do but to affix 
a head, as it were, to the whole body of our inquiry. 

Prot. It is fit that we fhould. 

Soc. Come, then: the third to the faviour. Let us commemorate him 
whofe aid brought the argument to a conclufion ; calling him to witnefs the 
truth of it. i 

Prot. Whom do you mean? 

Soc. Philebus laid down this pofition: that the good was all and every 
kind of pleafure in full abundance. 

Pror. By commemorating tlie faviour, $t feems then, Socrates, you meant 
that we fhould refume the original argument of our inquiry. 

Soc. Well: but let us obferve what followed. I, viewing with diflike 
that pofition juft now mentioned,—the tenet, not of Philebus only, but of 


1 In the Greek of this fentence, the word emornuas ought to be either quite expunged, or 
changed for the word ioas, or immediately preceded by the prepofition zep. The pureft plea- 
fures, thofe of fcience, are certainly not fciences themfelves.—S. 

2 This verfe of Orpheus we meet with again in Plutarch's Treatife concerning the Delphic In- 
{cription E; and in no other antient author whom we are acquainted with. It is introduced by 
Plutarch no otherwife than as a part of the prefent paffage in Plato, which is there quoted; and 
not fo as to give us any light into the poet’s own meaning in that verfe. But if we may form a 
probable conjeCture from Plato’s application of it, it was the end of a defcription of five different 
ages of the world, with regard to men's manners and ways of life.—S. 
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thoufands befide in all.ages,—on the other hand afferted, that intellect was 
a thing far better and more beneficial to human life than pleafure. 

Prot. That was your pofition, 

Soc. But then, fufpe&ing that many other things had pretenfions to the 
fame character of being the good, I engaged, if fomething' fhould appear 
better than both of thofe, to combat for the fecond prize, in behalf of intelle& 
againft pleafure; that pleafure, in her claim to fo much as this, might be 
defeated. 

Prot. You did engage fo to do. 

Soc. Afterwards, on trial, it was very fufficiently proved that neither of 
our favourites anfwered the chara&ter of complete good. 

Prot. Perfeclly true. 

Soc. Intellect, therefore, and pleafure, were, both of them, quite dif- 
miffed from having any thing to do in the controverfy concerning good itfelf ; 
as each of them wanted felf-fufficience, and that power which attends the 
fufficient and perfect. 

Prot. Very right. 

Soc. But after we had difcovered a third thing preferable to either of thofe 
two, we found the nature of intellect to approach nearer to the nature of 
this conqueror, and to be much more familiar with this form than pleafure. 

Pror. We certainly did. 

Soc. The fixth* and /owef place, then, according to the judgment now 
given as the refult of this inquiry, belongs to the power of pleafure unbounded, 

Prot. So it appears. 


'* All the editions of Plato give us to read ro in(tead of rı in this fentence. Ficinus, however, 
tranflates as if in the Medicean manufcript he read rı, which undoubtedly is the true reading ; 
and herein he is followed by all the tranflators who came after him.—S. 

* A very grofs error has infeéted all the editions and all the tranflations of Plato in this place, 
For in all the editions we read gejzov the fifth, inflead of ixrov the fiath, Now the fifth rank was 
before affigned folely to the pure pleafures. ‘The /ixth and laft rank, therefore, remains to Plea- 
Jure, one of the three great fubje&s of this dialogue; to pleafure, pretending to be the only or the 
chief good of man, and by Philebus avowed and contended for as fuch ; pleafure in general and 
undiftinguithed ; pleafure at random, from whatever quarter it comes ;—in Plato’s own words, 
vol. ii, p. 40, edit. Steph. mapama, dawaouv, xai tum xat. But the very next fentence of Socrates 
puts it beyond all doubt, that pleafure of fenfe, /en/ual pleafure, is here meant.—S. 
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Soc. But the firft place belongs to her, as bulls! would fay, and horfes* 
and all beafts whatever of the favage kind : for it appears fo from the man- 
ner in which they purfue pleafure. Andon the credit of thefe animals, jutt 
as the judgment of diviners depends on the flight of birds, fentence is pro- 
nounced by the multitude, that pleafures have un greateft power in making 
our lives happy. For the loves and joys of brute animals they deem a (ios: 
evidence, aud fitter to be credited, than the fayings of men prophereaily 
uttered in all places though infpiration of the philofophic mufe. 

Prot. That you have faid what is moft agreeable to truth, O Socrates, 
we are, all of us, now agreed. 

Soc. Now then ye will difmifs me. 

Pror. There isa little, O Socrates, (till remaining to be confidered. For 
you muft not quit the company before it breaks up : and I will put you in 
mind of what you have left unfaid.3 


* In the Greek of this fentence, we prefume that the word ovx ought to be changed into és.—S. 

* Porphyry, in his Treatife weg: azoxn; suuxey, lib. iii. fec. r. writes thus: Zwxparwg mpos revs 
ndovny NapdoCnrouvras ELV2b TO TEAS, OUD’ ay MavTES, EDN, TUES Kat TEZY TOUT CUVXIWOLEV; artic na ezÜzi av ev 
Tun 0tcÜzi To tuJaipoy uwv xitobi, toT. av vous ev Tos magi xpatn. ** To certain perfons who were dif- 
puting on this point, —whether pleafure was the ultimate end of man, Socrates faid that, were all 
the fwine and goats in the world to join in applauding this man, (the advocate for pleafure) yet 
he fhould never be perfuaded that human happinefs confifted in being pleafed, fo long as mind 
excelled and prevailed in all things." If Porphyry in this alluded to the very emphatical paffage 
in Plato now before us, he feems to have improved the force of it not alittle; unlefs, in his copy 
of this dialogue, he read eves xz: Tpayoi inftead of Goes xa: irwot.——S. 

3 This dialogue both begins and ends abruptly. Hence Olympiodorus afks, why it is without 
a beginning and an end? And he folves this que(tion very properly as follows: ** Shall we fay 
that this is becaufe the good is uncircumfcribed, and has neither beginning nor end? But it may 
be faid, that on the contrary it is neceffary the good fhould have a beginning and end ; a begin- 
ning of fuch a kind, that there is not another beginning prior to it, and an end beyond which 
there isnot any other end. Perhaps therefore, it is better to fay with our preceptor, that the mixt 
1 fe has an end, and fuch a oneas is adapted to all animals. So that the dialogue is very properly 
without a beginning, for the purpofe of indicating that there is a certain good beyond that which 
it inveftigates. And again, for the fame reafon, it is without an end: for there is alfo 
another end more antient than its end.” 
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Tue Second Alcibiades, which in the fuppofed time of it is fubfequent to 
the firft of the fame name, is on a fubje&t which ranks among the moft im- 
portant to a rational being; for with it is connected piety, which is the fum- 
mit of virtue. Hence, as all nations in the infinity of time paft have believed in 
the exiftence of certain divine powers fuperior to man, who beneficently pro- 
vide for all inferior natures, and defend them from evil ; fo likewife they wor- 
fhipped thefe powers by numerous religious rites, of which prayer formed no 
inconfiderable part. The exceptions, indeed, to this general belief of man- 
kind are fo few that they do not deferve to be noticed. _ For we may fay, 
with the elegant Maximus Tyrius *, that, ** if through the whole of time 
there have been two or three atheifts, they were govelling and infenfate men, 
whofe eyes wandered, whofe ears were deceived, whofe fouls were muti- 
lated, a race irrational, barren, and ufelefs, refembling a timid lion, an ox 
without horns, a bird without wings." All others, as well thofe engaged in 
public affairs, as philofophers who explored the hidden caufes of things, moft 
conftantly believed that there were Gods, viz. one firft ineffable fource of all 
things, and a multitude of divine powers proceeding from, and united with, 
him ; and always endeavoured to render thefe divine natures propitious, by 
facrifice and prayer. Hence, the Chaldzans among the Affyrians, the Brah- 
mins among the Indians, the Druids among the Gauls, the Magi among the 


! In his Diffectation ** What God is according to Plato," See Reifke’s edition, p. 317. 
8 Perfians, 
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Perfians, and the tribe of priefts among the Egyptians, conftantly applied 
themfelves to the worfhip of Divinity, and venerated and adored the Gods 
by various facred ceremonies, and ardent and affiduous prayers. 

As the leading defign, therefore, of the following dialogue is to fhow the 
great importance of prayer, I perfuade myfelf, that I cannot do any thing 
more illuftrative of this defign, or more beneficial to the reader, than to pre- 
fent him with the divinely luminous conceptions of Porphyry, Jamblichus, 
Proclus, and Hierocles on prayer, together with what the pfeudo Dionyfius 
has ftolen from the Platonic philofophers on this fubje&. As thefe obferva- 
tions never yet appeared in any modern language, and as they are not to be 
equalled in any other writer for their profundity and fublimity, I truft no 
apology will be requifite for their length. Previous to their infertion, there- 
fore, I fhall only give the following definition of prayer, viz. that it is a 
certain force fupernally imparted to the foul, elevating and conjoining her to 
Divinity, and which always unites in a becoming manner fecondary with 
primary natures. 

Porphyry then obferves', that prayer efpecially pertains to worthy men, 
becaufe it is a conjunction with a divine nature. But the fimilar loves to be 
united to the fimilar. And a worthy man is moft fimilar to the Gods. Since 
thofe alfo that cultivate virtue are enclofed in body as in a prifon, they ought 
to pray to the Gods that they may depart from hence.  Befides, as we are 
like children torn from our parents, it is proper to pray that we may return 
to the Gods, as to cur true parents: and becaufe thofe that do not think it 
requitite to pray, and convert themfelves to more excellent natures, are like 
thofe that are deprived cf their fathers and mothers. To which we may add, 
that as we are a part of the univerfe, it is fit that we fhould be in want of 
it: for a converlion to the whole imparts fafety to every thing. Whether, 
therefore, you peffefs virtue, it is proper that you fhould invoke that which 
caufally comprehends* the whole of virtue. For that which is all-good will 
alfo be the caufe to you of that good which it is proper for you to poffefs, 


1 Vide Procl. in Tim. p. 64.—T. 

2 The word ufed by Porphyry here is zpeeiangos, whicl: always fignifics in Platonic writings 
caufal comprebenfton ; or the occult and indifiin& prior to the actual and feparate fubüftence of 
things. After this manner numbers fubfift caufally in the monad.—T. 
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Or whether you explore fome corporeal good, there isa power in the world 
which connectedly contains every body. It is neceffary, therefore, that the 
perfect fhould thence be derived to the parts of the univerfe. Thus far Por- 
phyry, who was not without reafon celebrated by pofterior philofophers for 
his csowpzay vonuata, OF conceptions adapted to facred concerns. 

Let us now attend to Jarablichus ", whom every genuine Platonift will 
acknowledge to have been juftly furnamed the divine. 

As prayers, through which facred rites receive their perfect confummation 
and vigour, conftitute a great part of facrifice, and as they are of general 
utility to religion, and produce an indiffoluble communion between the Di- 
vinities and their priefts, it is neceffary that we fhould mention a few things 
concerning their various fpecies and wonderful effeéts. For prayer is of 
itfelf a thing worthy to be known, and gives greater perfection to the fcience 
concerning the Gods, I fay, therefore, that the frf fpecies of prayer is co//ec- 
tive, producing a contact with Divinity, and fubfifting as the leader aud light 
of knowledge. But the /econd is the bond of confent and communion with the 
Gods, exciting them to a copious communication of their benefits prior to 
the energy of fpeech, and perfecting the whole of our operations previous to 
our intellectual conceptions. But the 74/rd and moft perfect fpecies of prayer 
is the feal of ineffable union with the Divinities, in whom it eftablifhes all the 
power and authority of prayer: and thus caufes the foul to repofe in the 
Gods, as in a divine and never-failing port. But from thefe three terms, in 
which all the divine meafures are contained, fuppliant adoration not only 
conciliates to us the friendfhip of the Gods, but fupernally extends to us 
three fruits, being, asit were, three Hefperian apples of gold è. The f£ 
pertains to z//umnatron ; the fecond, to a communion of operation; but through 
the energy of the third we receive a perfect plenitude of divine fire. And 
fometimes, indeed, fupplication precedes; like a forerunner, preparing the 
way before the facrifice appears. But fometimes it intercedes as a mediator: 
and fometimes accomflt/bes the end of facrificing. No operation, however, 
in facred concerns can fucceeed without the intervention of prayer. Laffly, 


! De Myft. fec. 5, cap. 26.—T. 

* This particular refpe&ing the apples of gold is added from the verfion of Scutellius, wha 
appcars to have made his tranflation of Jamblichus from a more perfect manufcript than that 
which was ufed by Gale.—T. 
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the continual exercife of prayer nourifhes the vigour of our intelle&, and ren- 
ders the receptacles of the foul far more capacious for the communications of 
the Gods. It likewife is the divine key which unfolds to men the penetralia of 
the Gods; accuftoms us to the fplendid rivers of fupernal light; in a fhort time 
perfects our inmoft receffes, and difpofes them for the ineffable embrace and 
contact of the Gods ; and does not defi(t till it raifes us to the fummit of all. It 
likewife gradually and filently draws upwards the manners of our foul, by 
divefling them of every thing foreign from a divine nature, and clothes us 
with the perfeCtions of the Gods. — Befides this, it produces an indiífoluble 
communion and friend(hip with Divinity, nourifhes a divine love, and en- 
flames the divine part of the foul. Whatever is of an oppefing and contrary 
nature in the foul it expiates and purifies; expels whatever is prone to gene- 
ration, and retains any thing of the dregs of mortality in its ethereal and 
{plendid fpirit ; perfe&s a good hope and faith concerning the reception of 
divine light; and in one word, renders thofe by whom it is employed the 
familiars and domeftics of the Gods. If fuch, then, are the advantages of 
prayer, and fuch its conneclion with facrifice, does it not appear from hence, 
that the end of facrifice is a conjunétion with the demiurgus of the world? 
And the benefit of prayer is of the fame extent with the good which is con- 
ferred by the demiurgic caufes on the race of mortals, Again, from hence 
the anagogic, perfective, and replenifhing power of prayer appears; likewife 
how it becomes efficacious and unific, and how it poffeffes a common bond 
imparted by the Gods. And in the third and laft place, it may eafily be con- 
ceived from hence how prayer and facrifice mutually corroborate, and confer 
on each other a facred and perfect power in divine concerns. 

The following tranflation (from p. 64) of Proclus on the Timæus, con- 
taining the do&rine of Jamblichus on prayer, with the elucidations of Pro- 
clus, may be confidered as an excellent commentary on the preceding ob- 
fervations. 

All beings are the progeny of the Gods, by whom they are produced with- 
out a medium, and iu whom they are firmly eftablifhed. For the progretfion 
of things which perpetually fubfift and cohere from permanent caufes, is not 
alone perfected by a certain continuation, but immediately fubfifts from the 
Gods, from whence all things are generated, however diftant they may be 
from the Divinities: and this is no lefs true, even though aflerted of matter 
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itfelf. For a divine nature is not abfent from any thing, but is equally pre- 
fent to all things. Hence, though you confider the laft of beings, in the'c 
alfo you will find Divinity : for 74e one is every where; and in confequence 
of its abfolute dominion, every thing receives its nature and coherence from 
the Gods. But as all things proceed, fo likewife they are not feparated from 
the Gods, but radically abide in them, as the caufes and fuftainers of their 
exiftence : for where can they recede, fince the Gods primarily comprehend 
all things in their embrace? For whatever is placed as feparate from the 
Gods has not any kind of fubfiftence. But all beings are contained by the 
Gods, and refide in their natures after the manner of a circular comprehen- 
fion, Hence, bv a wonderful mode of fubfiftence, all things proceed, and 
yet are not, nor indeed can be, feparated from the Gods; (for all generated 
natures, when torn from their parents, immediately recur to the wide- 
fpreading immenfity of non-being,) but they are after a manner eftablithed in 
the divine natures: and, in fine, they proceed in themfelves, but abide in the 
Gods. But fince in confequence of their progreffion it is requifite that they 
fhould be converted, and return, and imitate the egreís and converfion of the 
Gods to their ineffable caufe, that the natures, thus difpofed, may again be 
contained by the Gods, and the firít unities, according to a felefiurgic, or per- 
fective triad, they receive from hence a certain fecondary perfection, by 
which they may be able to convert themfelves to the goodnefs of the Gods; 
that after they have rooted their principle in the Divintties, they may again, 
by converfion, abide in them, and form as it were a circle, which originates 
from, and terminates in, the Gods. All things, therefore, both abide in, and 
convert themíelves to, the Gods; receiving this power from the Divinities, 
together with twofold fymbols according to effence: the one, that they may 
abide there; but the other, that having proceeded, they may convert them- 
felves: and this we may eafily contemplate, not ouly in fouls, but alfo in in- 
animate natures. For what elfe ingenerates in thefe a fympathy with other 
powers but the fymbols which they are allotted by nature, fome of which 
contract a familiarity with 74/; and fome with shat feries of Gods? For na- 
ture fupernally depending from the Gods, and being diftributed from their 
orders, impreffes alfo in bodies the fymbols of her familiarity with the Divi- 
nities. In fome, indeed, inferting folar fymbols, but in others lunar, and in 
others again the occult characters of fome other God. And thefe, indeed, 
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convert themfelves to the Divinities: fome as it were to the Gods fimply,. 
but others as to paticular Gods; nature thus perfecting her progeny accord- 
ing to different peculiarities of the Gods. The Demiurgus of the univerfe, 
therefore, by a much greater priority, impreffed thefe fymbols in fouls, by 
which they might be able to abide in themfelves, and again convert them- 
felves to the fources of their being: through the fymbol of unity, conferring 
on them ftability; but through intellect affording them the power of con- 
verfion. 

And to this converfion prayer is of the greateft utility: for it conciliates 
the beneficence of the Gods through thofe ineffable fymbols which the father 
of the univerfe has diffeminated in fouls. It likewife unites thofe who pray 
with thofe to whom prayer is addreffed ; copulates the intellect of the Gods 
with the difcourfes of thofe who pray; excites the will of thofe who perfectly 
comprehend good, and produces in us a firm perfuafion, that they will abun- 
dantly impart to us the beneficence which they contain: and laflly, it efta- 
blifhes in the Gods whatever we poffefs. 

But to a perfect and true prayer there is required, firft, a knowledge of all 
the divine orders to which he who prays approaches: for neither will any 
one accede in a proper manner, unlefs he intimately beholds their diftinguifh- 
ing properties: and hence it is that the Oracle? admonifhes, ** that a fiery 
intelleclion obtains the firft order in facred veneration.’ But afterwards there 
is required a conformation of our life with that which is divine; and this 
accompanied with all Aurity, chaftity, difcipline, and order. For thus while 
we prefent ourfelves to the Gods, they will be provoked to beneficence ; and 
our fouls will be fubjected to theirs, and will participate the excellences of 
a divine nature, In the third place, a certain contact is neceffary, from 
whence, with the more exalted part of the foul, we touch the divine effence, 
and verge to a union with its ineffable nature. But there is yet further re- 
guired an acceffion and inhefion, (for thus the Oracle calls it, while it fays, 
“the mortal adhering to fire will poffefs a divine light,”) from whence we re- 
ceive a greater and more illuftrious part of the light proceeding from the 
Gods. In the laft place, a union fucceeds with the unity of the Gods, re- 
{toring and eftablifhing unity to the foul, and caufing our energy to become 


+ Viz. one of the Chaldzan Oracles.— T. 
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one with divine energy : fo that in this cafe, we are no longer ourfelves, but 
are abiorbed, as it were, in the nature of the Gods; and refiding in divine 
light, are entirely furrounded with its fplendour. And this is, indeed, the 
beft end of prayer, the conjunáion of the foul's converfion with its perma- 
nency ; eftablifhing in unity whatever proceeds from the divine unities; and 
furrounding our light with the light of the Gods. 

Prayer, therefore, is of no {mall affiftance to our fouls in afcending to their 
native region: nor is he who poffeffes virtue fuperior to the want of that 
good which proceeds from prayer, but the very contrary takes place; fince 
prayer is not only the caufe of our afcent and reverfion, but with it is con- 
nected piety to the Gods, that is, the very fummit of virtue. Nor, indeed, 
ought any other to pray than he who excels in goodnefs: (as the Athenian 
gueft in Plato admonifhes us,) for to fuch a one, while enjoying by the exer- 
cife of prayer familiarity with the Gods, an efficacious and eafy way is pre- 
pared for the enjoyment of a bleffed life. But the contrary fucceeds to the 
vicious : fince it is not lawful for purity to be touched by impurity. It is 
neceífary, therefore, that he who generoufly enters on the exercife of prayer 
fhould render the Gods propitious to him; and fhould excite in himfelf 
divine conceptions, full of intellectual lizht: for the favour and benignity of 
more exalted beings is the moft effe&ual incentive to their communication 
with our natures. And it is requifite, without intermiffion, to dwell in the 
veneration of Divinity: for, according to the poet, ** she Gods are accuflomed 
to be prefent with the mortal conftantly employed in prayer.” It is likewife 
neceffary to preferve a {table order of divine works, and to produce thofe 
virtues which purify the foul from the {tains of generation, and elevate her to 
the regions of intellect, together with faith, truth, and love : to preferve this 
triad and hope of good, this immutable perception of divine light, and feggra- 
gation from every other purfuit; that thus folitary, and free from mate- 
rial concerns, we may become united with the folitary unities of the Gods: 
fince he who attempts by multitude to unite himfelf with unity, acts prepofte- 
roufly, and diffociates himfelf from Divinity. For as it is not lawful for anv 
one to conjoin himfelf by that which is not, with that which is; fo neither is 
it poffible with multitude to be conjoined with unity. Such, then, are the 
confequences primarily apparent in prayer, viz. that its effence is the caufe 
of affociating our fouls with the Gods; and that on thisaccount it unites and 
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copulates all inferior with all fuperior beings. For, as the great Theodorus" 
fays, all things pray, except the FIRST. 

But the perfection of prayer, beginning from more common goods, ends 
in divine conjun&ion, and gradually accuftoms the foul to divine light. And 
its efficacious and vigorous energy both replenifhes us with good, and caufes 
our concerns to be common with thofe of the Gods. We may alto rationally 
fuppofe that the caufes of prayer, fo far as they are effecirve, are the vigorous 
and efficacious powers of the Gods, converting and calling upwards the foul 
to the Gods themfelves. But that, fo far as they are ferfeciive, they are the 
immaculate goods of the foul, from the reception of which, fouls are efta- 
blifhed in the Gods. And again, that fo far as they are paradigmatical, they 
are the primary fabricating caufes of beings; proceeding from she good, and 
conjoined with it by an ineffable union. But that fo far as they are forma/, 
or poffefs the proportion of forms, they render fouls fimilar to the Gods, and 
give perfection to the whole life of the foul. — Laftly, fo far as they are mate- 
rial, or retain the proportion of matter, they are the marks or fymbols con- 
ferred by the Demiurgus on the effences of fouls, that they may be wakened 
to a reminifcence of the Gods who produced both them and whatever elfe 
exiíts. 

But we may alfo defcribe the modes of prayer, which are various, accord- 
ing to the genera and fpecies of the Gods, For of prayers, fome are fabrica- 
tive; others of a purifying nature; and others, laftly, are vivific. I call thofe 

Sabricative which are offered for the fake of fhowers and winds. For the 
fabricative Gods (3uuevoyo) are alfo the caufes of thefe: on which account, it 
is cuftomary with the Athenians to pray to fuch Divinities for the fake of 
obtaining winds procuring ferenity of weather. But I call thofe prayers of 
a purifying nature, which are inftituted for the purpofe of averting difeafes 
originating from peftilence, and other contagious diftempers: fuch as are 
written in our temples. And laftly, thofe prayers are vivific with which we 
venerate the Gods who are the caufes of vivification, on account of the origin 
and maturity of fruits. Hence it is that prayers are of a perfective nature, 
becaufe they elevate us to thefe divine orders: and thofe who confider fuch 
prayers in a cifferent manner, do not properly apprehend in what their na- 


* Viz. Theodorus Afinzus, a di(ciple of Porphyry.—T. 
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ture and efficacy confit. But again, with refpect to the things for which 
we pray, thofe which regard the /afety of the foul obtain the firft place; 
thofe which pertain to the proper difhofition and ftrength of the body, the 
fecond ; and thofe claim the laft place which pertain to external concerns. 
And laftly, with refpect to the diftribution of the times in which we offer up 
prayers, it is either according to the feafons of the year, or the centres of the 
folar revolution; or we eftablifh multiform prayers according to other fuch- 
like conceptions. : 

With the above admirable paflages the following extra@ from Jamblichus 
de Myft. fec. 1. cap. 12. may be very properly conjoined. Its defign is to 
fhow, that the Gods are not agitated by patfions, though they appear to be 
moved through the influence of prayer. 

Prayers are not to be directed to the Gods, as if they were paffive, and 
could be moved by fupplications : for the divine irradiation which takes place 
through the exercife of prayer, operates fpontaneoufly, and is far remote from 
all material attraction ; fince it becomes apparent through divine energy and 
perfection ; and as much excels the voluntary motion of our nature, as the 
divine will of 74e good furpaíles our election. Through this volition, the 
Gods, who are perfe&ly benevolent and merciful, pour their light without 
any parfimony on the iupplicating priefts, whofe fouls they call upwards to 
their own divine natures; impart to them a union with themfelves, and 
accuftom their fouls, even while bound in body, to feparate themfelves from 
its dark embrace, and to be led back by an ineffable energy to their eternal 
and intelligible original. Indeed it is evident that the fafety of the foul de- 
pends on fuch divine operations. For while the foul contemplates divine 
vifions, it acquires another life, employs a different energy, and may be con- 
fidered, with the greateft propriety, as no longer ranking in the order of man. 
For it often lays afide its own proper life, and changes it for the moft bleffed 
energy of the Gods, But if an afcent to the Gods, through the miniftry of 
prayer, confers on the priefts purity from paffion, freedom from the bonds of 
generation, and a union with a divine principle, how can there be any thing 
paffive in the efficacy of prayer? For invocation does not draw down the 
pure and impaffive Gods to us who are paffive and impure ; but, on the con- 
trary, renders us who are become through generation impure and paffive, 
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But neither do invocations conjoin, through paffion, the priefts with the 
Divinities, but afford an indiffoluble communion of connection, through that 
friendfhip which binds all things in union and confent. Nor do invocations 
incline the intelle& of the Gods towards men, as the term feems to imply; 
but,according to the decifions of truth, they render the will of men properly 
difpofed to receive the participations of the Gods ; leading it upwards, and 
conne&ting it with the Divinities by the fweeteft and moft alluring perfuafion. 
And on this account the facred names of the Gods, and other divine fymbols, 
from their anagogic nature, are able to conne& invocations with the Gods 
themf{elves. 

And in chap. 15 of the fame feétion, he again admirably difcourfes on the 
fame fubje& as follows : 

That which in our nature is divine, intellectual, and one, or (as you may 
be willing to call it) intelligible, is perfectly excited by prayer from its dor- 
mant ftate; and when excited, vehemently feeks that which is fimilar to 
itfelf, and becomes copulated to its own perfection. But if it fhould feem 
incredible that incorporeal natures can be capable of hearing founds, and it is 
urged, that for this purpofe the fenfe of hearing is requifite, that they may 
underftand our fupplications ; fuch objeAors are unacquainted with the ex- 
cellency of primary caufes, which confifts in both knowing and compre- 
hending in themfelves at once the univerfality of things. The Gods, there- 
fore, do not receive prayers in themfelves through any corporeal powers or 
organs, but rather contain in themfelves the effects of pious invocations ; and 
efpecially of fuch as through facred cultivation are confecrated and united 
to the Gods: for, in this cafe, a divine nature is evidently prefeut with itfelf, 
and does not apprehend the conceptions of prayers as different from its own. 
Nor are fupplications to be confidered as foreign from the purity of intelle&t : 
but fince the Gods excel us both in power, purity, and all other advantages, 
we fhall a& in the moft opportune manner, by invoking them with the moft 
vehement fupplications. For a confcioufnefs of our own nothingnefs, when we 
compare ourfelves with the Gods, naturally leads us to the exercife of prayer. 
But through the benefits refulting from fupplication we are in a fhort time 
brought back to the obje& of fupplication ; acquire its fimilitude from inti- 
mate converfe ; and gradually obtain divine perfection, inftead of our own 
imbecility and imperfection. 

7 Indeed 
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Indeed he who confiders, that facred prayers are fent to men from the 
Gods themfelves ; that they are certain fymbols of the divine natures; and that 
they are only known to the Gods, with whom in a certain refpect they polfefs 
an equal power ; I fay, he who confiders all this, cannot any longer believe 
that fupplications are of a fenfible nature, and that they are not very juftly 
efteemed intellectual and divine: and muft acknowledge it to be impoffible 
that any paffion fhould belong to things the purity of which the moft worthy 
manners of men cannot eafily equal. 

Nor ought we to be difturbed by the objeGion which urges, that material 
things are frequently offered in fupplications ; and this as if the Gods pof- 
feffed a fenfitive and animal nature. For, indeed, if the offerings confifted 
folely of corporeal and compofite powers, and fuch as are only accommo- 
dated to organical purpofes, the objection would have fome weight: but 
fince they participate of incorporeal forms, certain proportions, and more 
fimple meafures ; in this alone the correfpondence and connection of offer- 
ings with the Gods ought to be regarded. For, whenever any affinity or 
fimilitude is prefent, whether greater or lefs, it is fufficient to the connection 
of which we are now difcourfing: fince there is notbing which approaches 
to a kindred alliance with the Gods, though in the fmalleft degree, to which 
the Gods are not immediately prefent anJ united. A connection, therefore, 
as much as is poffible, fubfifts between prayers and the Gods: at the fame 
time prayers do not regard the Divinities as if they were of a fenfitive or 
animal nature; but they confider them as they are in reality, and according 
to the divine forms which their effences contain. 

In the third place, let us attend to the admirable obfervations on prayer of 
Hierocles, who, though inferior in accuracy and fublimity of conception to 
jamblichus and Proclus, yet, as Damatcius well obferves, (iu his Life of 
Ifidorus apud Phot.) he uncommonly excelled in his dianoétic part, and in a 
venerable and magnificent fluency of didion. The following is a tranflation 
of his Comment on the Pythagoric verfe : 


Aan’ tpxsu tT tpyoy 
Otoiy ewevSapevos TEMG AI 


i. e. ** Betake yourfelf to the work, having implored the Gods to bring it to perfe@ion.” 


The verfe briefly defzribes all that contributes to tle acquifition of good, 
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viz. the felf-moved nature of the foul, and the co-operation of Divinity. For, 
though the ele&ion of things beautiful’ is in our power, yet, as we poflefs 
our freedom of the will from Divinity, we are perfectly indigent of his co- 
operating with and perfe&ing the things which we have chofen. For our 
endeavour appears to be fimilar to a hand extended to the reception of things 
beautiful ; but that which is imparted by Divinity is the fupplier and the 
fountain of the gift of good. And the former, indeed, is naturally adapted 
to difcover things beautiful; but the latter to unfold them to him by whom 
they are rightly explored. But prayer is the medium between two bounda- 
ries, viz, between inveftigation by us, and that which is imparted by Divi- 
nity, properly adhering to the caufe which leads us into exiftence, and per- 
fects us in well-being. For how can any one receive well-being unlefs 
Divinity imparts it? And how can Divinity, who is naturally adapted to 
give, give to him who does not afk, though bis impulfes arife from the free- 
dom of his will? "That we may not, therefore, pray only in words, but may 
alfo corroborate this by deeds; and that we may not confide only in our own 
energy, but may alfo befeech Divinity to co-operate with our deeds, and 
may conjoin prayer to a&ion, as form to matter; and, in fhort, that we may 
pray for what we do, and do that for which we pray, the verfe conjoining 
thefe two, fays, ** Betake yourfelf to the work, having implored the Gods to 
bring it to perfection," For neither is it proper alone to engage with ala- 
crity in beautiful actions, as if it were in our power to perform them with 
rectitude, without the co-operation of Divinity; nor yet fhould we be fatisfied 
with the words of mere prayer while we contribute nothing to the acquifition 
of the thiugs which we requeft. For thus we fhall either purfue atheiftical 
virtue (if I may be allowed fo to fpeak) or unenergetic prayer; of which the 
former, being deprived of Divinity, takes away the effence of virtue; and 
the latter, being flugeifh, diffolves the efficacy of prayer, For how can any 
thing be beautiful which is not performed according to the divine rule? And 
how is it poffible that what is done according to this fhould not entirely re- 
quire the co-operation of Divinity to its fubfiitence? For virtue is the image 
of Divinity in the rational foul; but every image requires its paradigm, in 
order to its generation, nor is that which it poffeffes fufficient, unlefs it looks 


* By things beautiful, with Platonic writers, every thing excellent and good is included, —T. 
to 
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to that from the fimilitude to which it poffefles the beautiful. It is proper, 
therefore, that thofe fhould pray who haften to energetic virtue, and having 
prayed, that they fhould endeavour to poffefs it. It is likewite requifite that 
they fhould do this, looking to that which is divine and fplendid, and fhould 
extend themfelves to philofophy, adhering at the fame time in a becoming 
manner to the firft caufe of good. For that tetractys ', the fountain of pe- 
rennial nature, is not only the eternal caufe of being to all things, but like- 
wife of well-being, expanding proper good through the whole world, like 
undecaying and intellectual light. But the foul, when fhe properly adheres 
to this light, and purifies herfelf like an eye to acutnefs of vifion, by an 
attention to things beautiful, is excited to prayer; and again, from the ple- 
nitude of prayer fhe extends her endeavours, conjoining actions to words, 
and by divine conferences giving ftability to worthy deeds. And difcovering 
{ome things, and being illuminated in others, fhe endeavours to effec what 
fhe prays for, and prays for that which fhe endeavours to effect. And fuch 
indeed is the union of endeavour and prayer. 

In the laft place, the pfeudo Dionyfius has decorated his book On the 
Divine Names with the following admirable obfervations on prayer, ftolen* 
from writers incomparably more fublime than any of the age in which he 
pretended to have lived. 

Divinity is prefent to all things, but all things are not prefent to him ; but 
when we invoke him with all-facred prayers, an unclouded intellect, and an 
aptitude to divine union, then we alfo are prefent to him. For he is neither in 
place, that he may be abfent from any thing, nor does he pafs from one thing 
to another. But, indeed, to affert that he is in all things, falls far fhort ot 
that infinity which is above, and which comprehends, all things. Let us 
therefore extend ourfelves by prayer to the more fublime intuition of his 


! This fetre£Zys, which is the fame as the ¢hanes of Orpheus, and the avrotoov, or animal itfelf, 
of Plato, firft fubfifls at the extremity of the intelligible order, and is thence participated by Ju- 
piter, the fabricator of the univerfe. See the Introduction to the Timaus.—T. 

* Fabricius, in the 4th vol. of his Bibliotheca Graeca, has inconteftably proved that this 
Dionyfius lived feveral hundred years after the time of St. Paul; and obferves, that his woiks are, 
doubtlefs, compofed from Platonic writings. In confirmation of this remark, it is neceffary to 
inform the learned reader, that the long difcourfe on Evil in the treatife of Dionyfius, mepi 9ewv 
cvfuaTov, appears to have been taken almoft verbatim from one of the loft writings of Proclus On 
the Subfiftence of Evil, as will be at once evident by comparing it with the Excerpta from that 
work, preferved by Fabricius in Biblioth. Græc. tom. viii. p. 502.— T. 
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divine and beneficent rays. Juft as if a chain, confifting of numerous lamps, 
were fufpended from the fummit of heaven, and extended tothe earth. For 
if we afcended this chain, by always alternately ftretching forth our hands, 
we fhould appear indeed to ourfelves to drawn down the chain, though we 
fhould not in reality, it being prefent upwards and downwards, but we 
fhould elevate ourfelves to the more fublime fplendours of the abundantly- 
luminous rays. Or, as if we afcended into a fhip, and held by the ropes‘ 
extended to us from a certain rock, and which were given to us for our 
affiftance ; we fhould not in this cafe draw the rock to us, but we in reality 
fhould move both ourfelves and the fhip to the rock. — Juft as, on the con- 
trary, if any one ftanding in a fhip pufhes againft a rock fixed in the fea, he 
indeed effe&s nothing in the firm and immovable rock, but caufes himfelf 
to recede from it: and by how much the more he pufhes againit, by fo much 
the more is he repelled from the rock. Hence, prior to every undertaking, 
and efpecially that which is theological, it is neceffary to begin from prayer, 
not as if drawing down that power which is every where prefent, and is at 
the fame time no where, but as committing and uniting ourfelves to it by 
divine recolle&ions and invocations. 

I fhall only add, that the antients appear very properly to have placed this 
dialogue in the clafs which they called maseutic: and, as Mr. Sydenham 
juflly obferves, **the outward form of it, from the beginning to the end, is 
dramatic; the cataftrophe being a change of mind in Alcibiades, who refolves 
to foilow the advice of Socrates, by forbearing to fpecify, in his addreffes to 
Divinity, his wauts and his wifhes, till he fhall have attained to a fenfe of his 
real indigence through the knowledge of his real good, tbe only right and 
proper object of prayer." 


* This part is ftolen from the Commentaries of Simplicius on Epictetus, as is evident from the 
following extract: Tautny Tn mu» tzizTpoQww mpos avrov (Ysov) ws avTov Tgog NUAS M'yoaV* TOIOVTOV TE 
TT 0,0 X.CVTEG, CIOV Qi TETPAS T1iy26 TAparsas xarwy elabxites, KO To) GREVOV etiomacbas gavTOUG TE KAL TO aXQTIOV 
Tn WETPA TTE00 CYCVT?6" xau oi A5 Eb ply TOU Y YoptEvOU OcucLyTes oun Au TOL "rpogitvat TH TET LA, AAAA THY TET LAY xat’ 
OAIYOY ET’ GUTOUG IEVAL* UETAUEAEL AL Ge, AZI LKETEIZA, X24 EVA Aly KAI TA TOAYTA, AVAADYOUT! TW KAW. p. 223, 
8vo. i. e. ** We fpeak of this our converfion to Divinity, as if it was a converfion of him to us; 
being affected in fomewhat the fame manner as thofe who, faflening a rope to a certain rock in 
the fea, and drawing both themfelves and the boat to the rock by pulling it, appear, through 
their ignorance of this cireumiftance, not to approach themfelves to the rock, but think that the 


rock gradually approaches to them. For repeniance, fupplication, prayer, and things of this 
kind, are analogous to the rope." 


THE 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 
SOCRATES, ALCIBIADES. 


SCENE.—Tbe Way to the TEMPLE of JUPITER". 


CC. ae ay 


SOCRATES. 


ALCIBIADES! are you going to the temple to make your petitions to 
the God? 
Arc. Your conje€ture is perfectly right, Socrates. 


™ At Athens were two edifices, built in honour of Jupiter, One of thefe was a moft magnificent 
temple, called the Olympium, and fituate in the lower city. The other was only a chapel in the 
upper city, facred to Zeus à curve, Jupiter the [univerfal] /aviour, and adjoining to another chapel, 
facred to A@nva à cwrsipa, Minerva tbe faviour [of Athens]. Both thefe chapels ftood at the en- 
trance of the treafury ; one probably on each fide, as guardians of the public money: and this 
treafury flood at the back of that beautiful temple of Minerva, called the Parthenon. Now had 
Socrates met Alcibiades in the afcent, which led fir to the Parthenon, and thence to the cha- 
pels behind it, no reafon appears for his fuppofing that Alcibiades was going to pay his devotions 
to Jupiter, rather than to Minerva, the guardian Deity of Athens. But the matculine article tov, 
ufed in this place by Plato before the noun 3ror, forbids us to imagine that Minerva could be here 
meant. For at Athens, as Minerva was flyled 5 Secs, the Godde/s, by way of eminence, fo Jupiter 
was ftyled either fimply Secs, God, or à 91e, the God, as being Supreme. — Befide this, we are to 
obferve, that in the chapel of Jupiter in the upper city, he was worfhipped in a particular cha- 
ra&er, as the preferver of his votaries in dangers from which they had cfcaped ; as not only is to 
be prefumed from the title of Saviour, by which he was there invoked, but alfo is clearly proved 
from the Plutus of Ariftophanes, act. 5, fc. 2, and from the oration of Lycurgus againft Leocrates, 
p. 168 and 253, ecit. Taylor. Now there is not the leat appearance that Alcibiades had had 
any fignal deliverance from danger, or that he was now going to offer a thaukfgiving facrifice, as 
it was cuftomary to do on fuch occafions. From all this we juflly may conclude, that the fcene 
of this dialogue lies in a fircet leading to the temple of Olympian Jupiter in the lower 

city.—8. x 
4F 2 SOC. 
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Soc. Indeed your countenance appears clofe and cloudy ; and your eyes 
are turned toward the ground, as if you were wrapped in fome profound 
thought '. 

ALc. What profound thoughts could a man have at fuch a time, Socrates? 

Soc. Thoughts, Alcibiades, fuch as feem to me of the higheit importance. 
For tell me, in the name of Jupiter, do you not think, when we happen, 
whether in private or in public, to be making our petitions to the Gods, that 
fometimes they grant a part of thofe petitions, and reject the reft; and that 
to fome of their petitiouers they hearken, but are deaf to others? 

ALc. No doubt of it. 

Soc. Do you not think, then, that much previous confideration is requifite 
to prevent a man from praying unwittingly for things which are very evil;but 
which he imagines very good ; if the Gods at that time when he is praying to 
them fhould happen to be difpofed to grant whatever prayers he happens to 
make? As CEdipus, they fay, inconfiderately* prayed the Gods that his 
fons might divide their patrimony between them by the fword 3. — Inftead, 


* The firk fymbolical precept which the Pythagorean philofophers gave to their difciples was 
this: ‘ When you go from your houfe with intention to perform your devotions at the temple, 
neither fpeak nor do any thing in the way thither concerning any bufinefs of human life"—A 
precept recorded, among others of like kind, by Jamblichus, in the laft of his aoyor srgorgezrixoi, and 
rightly there interpreted, p. 134, to this purport :—that a man ought to purify his mind, by 
abitra&ing it from earthly cares, and from all objeéts of fenfe, whenever he contemplates divine 
things; becaufe thefe are abftraéted or pure from matter themfelves; and pure naturally joins 
and unites with homogeneous pure. Further, divine things being ftable, and always the fame, 
but human things unftable, and for ever changing ; they are in this refpect alfo heterogeneous, 
and, as the fame great Platonift elfewhere elegantly fpeaks, incommenfurable, the one fort of 
things with the other; fo that they mix not amicably together in the mind.—S. 

* This fentence is evidently meant to prove the neceffity of much confideration before a man 
prays; by fhowing, from the example of CEdipus, the mifchiefs often confequent to rafh and un- 
premeditated prayer. An oppofition, therefore, feems intended between the aursxe in this paffage, 
and the apeundsia, premeditation, or previous confideration, above recommended. Accordingly, we 
have ventured, againft the opinion of Erneftus, in his Notes to Xenophon's Memorab. lib. iv. 
cap. 7, to give this oppo/ed meaning here to the word astixa, by rendering it in Englith inconfi- 
derately $ a meaning very little different from the primary and ufual fenfe of the word, in which 
it fignifies the fame with zagautma, that is, immediately, dire@ly, without delay.—S. 

3 The fame relation of this curfe is given by Euripides, in Pheniffz, ver. 68; by Sophocles, in 
(Edipus Colon. ver. 1437, 1447, et feq. (where CEdipus himfelf reiterates the curfe:) and by 
the Scholiaft on Efchylus, in Septem apud Thebas, ver. 613, 713, 729, and 853.—S. 
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therefore, of praying for his family, as he might have done, that the evils 
which it then fuffered might be averted, he curfed it by praying' that more 
might be fuperadded. The event of which curfe was this, that not only 
what he prayed for was accomplifhed, but from that accomplifhment fol. 
lowed other evils, many and terrible, which there is no need to enumerate”, 

Arc. But, Socrates, you have now fpoken of a man who was infane, for 
who, think you, in his found mind would venture to make fuch fort of 
prayers? 

Soc. Whether is it your opinion, that to be infane is to be in a ftate of 
mind contrary to that which is found ? 

Arc. I am quite of opinion that it is. 
. Soc. Andare you not of opinion, too, that there are men who want un- 


derftanding, and men who have not that want? 

* Curfes in thofe antient days were prayers addreffed to the Infernal Deities,—to Tartarus, — 
to primeval Night, but chiefly to the daughters of Night, the Eumenides. For no Deities who 
dwelt in light were imagined to be the authors of evil ever to any. In conformity with thefe 
practices and opinions, Sophocles, in the la(t of the two paffages cited from him in note 7, 
and Statius, in his Thebaid, lib. i. ver. 56 et feq., give to this curfe, pronounced by CEdipus 
againft his fons, the form of a prayer, addreffed to thofe powers of darknefs. Hence appears the 
ignorance of the author of the xvm OnCais, or old Greek ballad of the Siege of Thebes, 
cited by the fcholiaft on Sophocles, p. 577, edit. P. Steph. For, after he has told a very filly 
tale, how the two fons of CEdipus, having had an ox killed for a facrifice, fent a joint of it to 
their father who was then blind,—and how CEdipus had expeéted the prime piece of all, —he 
concludes this part of the ftory in manner and form following ; that is to fay, bcing interpreted 
(as it ought to be) in ballad ftyle and ballad metre, 


As foon as e'er he underftood 
"Twas only the ache-bone, 
For him too mean, unworthy food ; 
Againft the grounc, in wrathful mood, 
He ftraightway dafh'd it down. 


Then pray'd he to th' immortals all, 

But chicf to Jove on high, 
That each by th’ other's hand might fall; 
And fo to Pluto's darkfome hall 

They both at once might fly.—S. 


2 The particulars arc briefly related by Appolludorus, in Bibliothec. lib. iii. cap. 6 and 7.— S. 
5 ALc. 
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Arc. Iam. 

Soc. Come, then, let us confider what fort of men thefe are. You have 
admitted, that men there are who want underftanding, men who do not 
want it, and other men, you fay, who are infane. 

Arc. True. 

Soc. Further now ; are there not fome men in a good ftate of health ? 

ALc. There are. 

Soc. Andare there not others in a bad ftate of health ? 

Arc. Certainly. 

Soc. Thefe, then, are not the fame men with thofe. 

Arc. By no means. 

Soc. Whether now are there any men who are in neither of thofe ftates ? 

Arc. Certainly, none. 

Soc. For every man muft of neceffity either save good health, or wart 
good health. 

Arc. I think fo too. 

Soc. Well: do you think after the fame manner with regard to the hav- 
ing of underftanding and the want of underftanding ? 

Arc. How do you mean? 

Soc. Do you think it to be neceffary ', that a man fhould either Zave or 
want a good underftanding ? Or is there, befides, fome third and middle ftate, 
in which a man neither Aas nor wants a good underftanding ? 

ALc. There certainly is not. 

Soc. Every man, then, of necefüty muft be either in the one or in the 
other of thofe two conditions. 

Arc. So it feems to me. 


' In all the printed editions of the Greek we here read, Aoxe: coi oicv re tiva, Do you think it 
poffible, &e. Aud Cornarius, as if he found this reading in the Heffenfiein manufcript, tranflates 
it into Latin thus: Videtur tibi fieri poffe, &c. Ficinus and Stephens tranflate it, as if they had 
read in their manufcripts, Aoxe goi dew nivai, Do you think that a man ought to be, &c. Neither of 
thefe readings can he right, becaufe they, both of them, make this dialeétical queflion to be foolz/b 
as well ae impertinent; and becaufe alfo either of them fpoils the argumentation. To make the 
inference, in the next fentence of Socrates, juft and conclufive, we muf here read Aoxet cot avoy- 
avv tive, as we have fuppofed in tranflating it. The neceffity of making this emendation in the 
Greek text was feen alfo by Dacier, as appears from his French tranflation.—S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Do you not remember that you admitted this, that infanity was 


contrary to foundnefs of underftanding ? 


Arc. I do. 
Soc. And do you not remember that you admitted this alío, that there 


was no middle or third ftate, in which a man neither has nor wants a good 


underftanding ? 

Arc. I admitted this too. 

Soc. But how can two different things be contrary to one and the fame 
thing? 

Acc. It is by no means poffible. 

Soc. Want of underítauding, therefore, and infanity, are likely to be 
found the fame thing. 

Arc. lt appears fo. 

Soc. If then we fhould pronounce that all fools were madmen !, we fhould 
pronounce rightly, Alcibiades. 

Arc. We fhould. 

Soc. In the firft place, your equals in age, if any of them happen to 
be fools, as indeed they are, and fome of your elders too, all thefe we 
muft pronounce madmen. For confider, are you not of opinion, that in 
this city there are few wife men, but a multitude of fools, whom you call 
madmen ? 

Acc. I am of that opinion. 

Soc. Can you imagine then, that, living in the fame city with fo many 
madmen, we fhould live with any eafe or comfort? or that we fhould not 
have fuffered from them long ago, have been buffeted, and pelted, and have 
met with all other mifchiefs which madmen are wont to perpetrate? But 
confider, my good fir, whether we live not here in a different ftate of 
things, 

Arc. What is then the truth of the cafe, Socrates, with refpect to the 
multitude? For it is not likely to be what I juft now imagined. 


* That the philofophers of the Stoic fe& derived from Socrates that celebrated paradox of 
theirs, wavtas tous aQpovas paweobar, that all fools are mad, is a jult obfervation of Cicero's in 
Tufcul. Difputat. l. iii. $ 5; and Dr. Davis, in his notes thereon, thows the juftnefs of it, by 
referring to the paflage in Plato now before us.—S. 


Soc, 
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Soc. Neither do I think it is fo myfelf. But we fhould confider it in 
fome fuch way as this. 

Arc. In what way do you mean? 

Soc. I will tell you. We prefume that fome men there are who are il! 
in health: do we not? 

Arc. Certainly we do. 

Soc. Do you think it neceffary then that every man, who is ill in health, 
fhould have the gout, or a fever, or an ophthalmy !? do you not think that a 
man, without fuffering from any of thefe difeafes, may be ill of fome other? 
For difeafes, we fuppofe, are of many various kinds, and not of thofe only. 

Arc. I fuppofe they are. 

Soc. Do you not think that every ophthalmy is a difeafe ? 

Arc. I do. 

Soc. And do you think that every difeafe, therefore, is an ophthalmy ? 

Arc. By no means, not I. Yet ftill I am at a lofs about your meaning. 

Soc. But if you will give me your attention, in confidering the matter, 
both of us together, we fhall go near to find the truth of it, 

Acc. I give you, Socrates, all the attention I am matter of. 

Soc. Was it not agreed by us, that every ophthalmy was a difeafe; 
though not every diteafe an ophthalmy ? 

Arc. It was agreed fo. ^ 

Soc. And I think it was rightly fo agreed. For all perfons who have a 
fever have a difeafe; not all, however, who have a difeafe have a fever; 
neither have they all of them the gout, nor all of them an ophthalmy. 
Every thing indeed of this kind? is a difeafe; but they whom we call 
phyficians fay that difeafes differ in their effects on the human body. For 


We have no fingle word in our language to denote that difeafe of the eyes, called by the 
Grecian phyficians cpéarxuz, the word here ufed by Plato. They meant by it fuch a ferous 
inflammation of the eyes, or defluxion of humours on them, as in Latin is called Zipgitudo.—S. 

* That is, every continued indifpofition of the body; whether the whole body fuffer from it 
throughout, as in a fever; or whether it be feated in any organical part ferving to motion, as in 
the gout; or ferving to fenfation, as in an ophthalmy. Plato, in his choice of fimilitudes and 
inftances, where they are requifite to illuftrate his fubje&t, (and he never ufes any but on fuch 
occafions,) is always fo exquifitely curious, and often, as here, fo fcientifically judicious, that, 


with refpect to this ingredient in good writing on ideal or intellectual fubjc&s, we know of no 
writer who is his equal.—S, 


all 
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all difeafes are not alike, neither are they all attended with like fymptoms ; 
but each of them operates with a power peculiar to itfelf, and yet difcafes 
aretheyall, Juftas it is with refpe& to workmen; for workmen we fuppofe 
fome men are, do we not *? 

ALC. Certainly we do. 

Soc. Such as fhoemakers, fmiths, ftatuaries, and a great multitude of 
others, whom it is needlefs to enumerate diftinétly, All thefe have ditferent 
parts of workmanfhip divided amongft them; and they all are workmen, 
They are not, however, fmiths, nor fhoemakers, nor ftatuaries, indifcrimi- 
nately all of them together. Juft fo folly is divided amongft men. Aud 
thofe who have the largeft fhare of it, we call madmen; fuch as have a 
portion fomewhat lefs, we call fenfelefs and ftupified?: but if we choofe to 
{peak of thefe in gentler terms, fome of us fay they are magnanimous 3 ; 
others call them fimpletons; and others again, harmlefs and inexperienced 
in the world and fpeechlefs *. You will alfo find, if you refle&, many other 
names given them befide thefe. But they are all comprifed under the 
general term, folly or want of underftanding. There is, however, a diffe- 
rence between them, as oue art differs from another, one diíeafe from 
another. Or how otherwife doth the cafe feem to you? 

ALc. To me exa&ly as you reprefent it. 

Soc. This point, therefore, being fettled, let us from hence return back 
again. For it was propofed, I think, in the beginning of our inquiry, ,to be 


! Tn the Socratic manner of arguing from anfwers given to interrogations, the interrogating 
party afferts nothing pofitively ; nor even lays down the moft certain principles for a foundation 
of the future reafoning, until they are admitted for truths by the refponding party.—S. 

2 [n the Greek, suGporrnTow;, literally to be tranflated thunder-ftricken. For the effet of 
lightning, (when attended by thunder,) and indeed of all ethereal or electrical fire, is to ftupify, 
at leaft for a time, whatever animal it {trikes —S. 

3 This cuphemifinus is applied in the way of raillery or good-humour, to fuch men as want 
fenfe or underftanding in the common affairs of human life; as men really magnanimous, being 
ufually regardlefs of things really little and appearing fo te them, are looked upon as fools or as 
fenfelefs by the multitude, to whom thofe little things appear great and important —S. 

* [n the Greek, ’Eweour, a word which, in the proper fenfe of it, is applied only to infants 
before they have attained to the ufe of fpeech. This epithet, and the two preceding it, are 
ufed in the way of extenuation or apology ; the firft for the wholly ufelefs or unferviceable in any 


affair; the next for the filly or eafy to be impofed on ; the laft for the filent from want of ideas, 
having nothing to fay.—S. 


VOL. IV. 4G confidered 
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confidered by us, what fort of men wanted underftanding, and what fort 
were men of good underftanding. For it was agreed that fome there were 
of each fort. Was it not? 

Acc. Ít was fo agreed. 

Soc. Whether then do you fuppofe, that fuch perfons have a good under- 
ftanding who know how they ought to act, and what they ought to fay ? 

Arc. I do. 

Soc. And what perfons do you apprehend to be wanting in underftand- 
ing? are they not fuch as are ignorant in both thofe cafes? 

Arc. Thefe very períons. 

Soc. Wilt not thefe períons then, who are ignorant of what they ought 
to do and to fay, both fay and do what they ought not without being fenfible 
of it? 

Arc. It appears fo. 

Soc. Well then, Alcibiades, of this fort of perfons, I faid, was CEdipus. 
And you may find many in our own times, who, though they are not feized 
with fudden anger, as he was, yet pray for things hurtful to themfelves ; not 
fufpecting evil in them, and imagining nought but good.  CEdipus indeed, 
as he did not wifh for any thing good, fo neither did he imagine the thing he 
prayed for to be good. But fome others there are, whofe minds are in a 
difpofition quite contrary to that of CEdipus. For you yourfelf, in my 
opinion, if the God to whom you are going to offer your petitions fhould 
appear to you, and, before you had made any petition to him, fhould afk 
you, ** whether your defires would be fatisfied with your becoming tyrant of 
Athens ;" and (if you held this favour cheap, and no mighty grant) fhould 
add further, **and tyrant of all Greece ;" and, if he fhould perceive that 
you deemed it {till too little for you, unlefs you were tyrant! of all Europe, 
fhould promife you that alfo; and not merely promife, but make you fo 
immediately on the fpot, if you were in hafte to have all the Europeans 
acknowledge Alcibiades, the fon of Clinias, for their lord and mafter; in 
this cafe, it is my opinion, that you yourtelf would march away full of joy, 
as if the greateft good had befallen vou, 

Atc. I believe, Socrates, that I fhould; and that fo would any other man 
whatever, had he met with fuch an adventure. 


! The word tyrant, every where in Plato, fignifies a defpotic or arbitrary monarch.—S. 
Soc. 
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Soc. You would not, however, accept of abfolute dominion over the 
eftates and perfons of all the Grecians and Barbarians together, on condi- 
tion of giving your life in exchange for it. 

ALc. I fuppofe not. For why fhould I, when it could be of no ufe to 
me? i l 

Soc. And, if you knew that you fhould make an ill ufe of it to your 
own detriment, would you not allo in fuch a cafe refufe it? 

Arc. Certainly I fhould. 

Soc. You fee, then, how dangerous it is, either inconfiderately to accept 
of it, when offered, or to with and pray for it of yourfelf; fince a man, by 
having it, may fuffer great detriment, if not the total lofs of his life. In con- 
firmation of this, we could mention many perfons who longed after 
tyranny, and laboured to obtain it, as if fome mighty good were to be 
enjoyed from it; but having obtained it, were, from plots and confpiracies 
to deprive them of it, forced to part with their very lives. Nay, it cannot, 
I fuppofe, have efcaped your own hearing, what happened as it were but 
yefterday, that Archelaus, tvrant of the Macedonians, was murdered by his 
favourite ; for this favourite was no lefs fond of the tyranny, than the tyrant 
was of him; and imagined that, by obtaining the tyranny himfelf, he 
fhould be made a happy man ; but that, after he had held the tyranny three 
or four days, he himfelf was, in his turn, fecretly murdered by iome others, 
who had confpired againft him. Amongft our own fellow citizens, alfo, 
you fze, (for this we have not from the report of others, but have been 
eye-witneffes of it ourfelves,) chat of thofe who fucceeded in their ambition 
to command our armies, fume were banifhed!, and ftill at this day live in 
exile from the city; others loft their lives? ; and fuch as feem to have fared 


» E E 3 . e 
the beft, fuch as had gone through many terrifying dangers? in their 
campaigns, 


1 Thucydides, the fon of Melefias, had been banithed by oftracifin, four or five years before 
what we fuppofe the time of this dialogue ; and we no where read, that ud he was recalled from 
exile ; nor indeed is it probable that he was, at leaf dwing the life of Pericles.—S. 

2 This was the cafe of Callias, the fon of Calliades; he was flain in battle, about the time 
when the above-mentioned Thucydides was banifhed from Athens. See Thucydides ilic 
Hiftorian, lib. i. §. 61, 2, and 3.—S. 

3 in the Greck, dia zoarrwy »udwu» 6o Tt xai Q:Cuv.—-But we thould be glad to have nien 
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campaigns, and were returned to their own country, have ever afterwards 
fuffered at home, from fycophants and detractors, a fiege as fierce and as 
dangerous as any from open enemies in the field, fo that fome of them at 
length wifhed they had never known how to command an army, much rather 
than ever to have born the burden of that command. Indeed if the dangers 
and toils, which they underwent, had tended to their advantage, they 
would have had fomething plaufible to plead in behalf of their ambition : 
but their cafe is quite the reverfe of that. In the fame manner, with refpect 
to the having of children, you will find many men who wifh and pray for 
them ; but after they have* them, are brought, on that very account, into the 
greateft calamities and griefs: for fome, whofe children were incurably 
wicked, have {pent all their after days in forrow; and fome, who had 
good children, but loft them by fome bad accident, have been reduced to 
a ftate of mind no lefs miferable than the others, and, like them, have 
withed that their children never had been born. And yet, notwithftandiug 
the evidence of thefe and many other cafes of like kind, it is rare to find a 
man who would refufe thofe gifts of fortune, were they offered to him ; or 
who, could he obtain them by his prayers, would forbear to pray for them. 
Few men would reje& even a tyranny, if offered them ; or the chief com- 
mand of an army ; or many other things, which often bring more mifchief 
than benefit to the poffeffor. Nay, there are few men, of thofe who happen 
not to have them at prefent, who would not be glad if ever they came into 
their poffeffion. And yet fuch, as obtain them, every now and then recant 
their wifhes, and pray to be difencumbered of what they before prayed to 
have. I fufpeét, therefore, that in reality men accufe the Gods unjuftly*, 
in faying, that the evils which they iuffer come from them: 


For on themfelves they draw, through their own crimes, 


thority of fome antient manufcript, for reacins the laft word in this fentence movav, inftead of 
ofwy not only becaufe the word ovo» conveys a better meaning, but becaufe alfo the words ci 
xivduvor te xai movo in. the next fentence evidently appear to have refpeét to the mention of them 
both, made juft befure.—S. 

* Perhaps the word adn in the Greek, which, as it is printed, precedes the word ysvedat, fhould 
be trausterred from thence hither, that we might here read nd, yeo4tiuv.—8S. 

* This paflage evidently alludes to a fpeech of Jupiter in Homer's Odyffey, lib. i. v. 32, et 
feq.—S. 

(or 
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(or follies fhould we fay 7) 


. More griefs than fate allots to human life. 


And to me, Alcibiades, it feems probable, that fome wife man or other, happen- 
ing to be connected with certain perfons vo.d of underftanding, and obferving 
them to purfue and to pray for things, which it were better for them {till 
to be without, but which appeared to them good, compofed for their ule a 
common prayer '; the words of which are nearly thefe— 


Sov’reign of Nature! grant us what s good, 
Be it, or not, the fubje& of our pray’rs ; 
And from thy fupplicants, whate’er is ill, 
Tho’ fupplicating for it, fill avert. 


Now in this prayer, it feems to me, that the poet fays what is right ; and 
that whoever makes ufe of it, incurs no danger. But if you have any thing 
to fay againft it, fpeak your mind. 

Acc. It is a difficult matter, Socrates, to fpeak againft any thing which 
is rightly faid. But what I am thinking of is, how many evils are brought 
on men by ignorance : fince to this it feems owing, that we labour to pro- 
cure for ourfelves the greateit mifchiefs, without knowing what we are 
about ; and how extreme our ignorance is, appears in our praying for them. 
And yet no man would imagine that to be his own cate; and every one 
fuppofes himfelf fufficiently knowing, to pray for things the moft advan- 
tageous to himfelf, and to avoid praying for things the moft mifchievous : 
for to pray for thefe things would in reality be like a curte, and not a prayer. 

Soc. But perhaps, my good friend, fome man or other, who happeus to 
be wifer than you or T, might fav, that we are wrong, in laying the blame 
{o rafhly on ignorance, unlefs we proceed to fpecify what things we mean 


' [t is neceffary to obferve, that this prayer is adapted folely to that part of mankind (and a very 
numerous part it is) who have not arrived at a /cienzific knowledge of divine concerns, and there- 
fore know not what to pray for as they ought. Sce an excellent remark on this paffage from 
Proclus in a note on the Republic, vol. i. p. 443. Mr. Sydenham, from miftaking the intention 
of this prayer. has made Socrates affert, without any authority from the text, that the author of 
it compofed it for his own ufe as well as that of the ignorant. Hence he tranilates, ** compoted 
for bis own ufe and theirs a common prayer." —T. 


the 
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the ignorance of. To fome perfons alfo, in certain conditions and circum- 
ftances, ignorance is a good ; though it be an evil to thofe others we have 
been fpeaking of. 


Arc. How fay you? Is it poffible there fhould be any thing, which it 


is better for any perfon in any condition whatever to be ignorant of than to 
know ? 


Soc. I think it is: are not you of the fame opinion? 

Arc. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Well now ;—but obferve, I am not going to charge you with having 
a will, difpofed to have ever perpetrated! a deed, like that of Oreftes, upon 
his own mother, as it is reported; or like that of Alcmzon, or whoever 
elfe happened to a& in the fame manner. 

Arc. Mention not fuch a horrid deed, 1 befeech you, Socrates. 

Soc. The man, who acquits you of a difpofition to have acted in that 


! That part of the flory of Orcfles, which is here alluded to, is well known to thofe who are 
verfed in Greek learning, from the Xor@opo of ZEfchylus, the Ele&ra of Sophocles, and the Electra 
of Euripides.—For the ftory of Alcmzon, we refer them to the old Scholia on Homer’s Odyfiey, 
lib. xi. v. 326; or to Servius’s Commentary on Virgil's Æneid, lib. vi. v. 445. It is told more 
at large by Apollodorus, in lib. iii. cap. 6 and 7. But left fuch of our readers, as happen to be 
unlearned in the hiftory of antient Greece, fhould miflake the meaning of this paffage, they are 
to be informed that Orefies and Alcmæon were guilty of fo atrocious a crime, as the murder of 
their own mothers, out of a miftaken notion of filial piety, and an ignorance of the bounds of 
duty towards a father. Ore(tes was the fon of Agamemnon and Clytemneftra. His mother, in 
the abfence of his father during the fiege of Troy, carried on an amour with ZEgiflhus, coufin- 
german to Agamemnon. At her hufband’s return home, after the deftru&ion of Troy, fhe and 
her paramour procured his death; which was afterwards avenged by his children: for Oreftes, 
at the inftigation of his fiter Electra, flew the adulterous pair together. Alcmzon was the fon of 
Amphiaraus and Eriphyle. This lady betrayed her hufband into a fituation in which he mutt 
inevitably lofe his life. He knowing how fhe had aéted, and forefeeing the event, enjoined his 
fon Alemzon to avenge his death on Eriphyle, by taking away her life. In neither of thefe 
cafes, cited here by Plato, does there appear any malice in the young princes again(t their 
mothers; no fpirit of revenge for perfonal injuries done to them; no luft of riches or of domi- 
nion; in fhort, no felifh paffion or appetite whatever; no other intention than to perform an‘ 
imagined a& of duty to their fathers, by doing fuch an a& of juftice on their mothers as belonged 
not to them to.execute. It appears, that both of thefe unhappy princes perpetrated a deed fo 
unnatural, from erroneoos notions of duty, juftice, and honour; that is, through want of moral 
wifdom, or true prudence. We apprehend, therefore, that the drift of Plato in this paffage is to 
prove, from thefe fad inftances of the fatal effe&s of ignorance in the laws of nature and reafon, 
the necetfity of applying-our minds to the ftudy of moral fcience, in order to a& rightly and to be 
happy.—S. 

manner, 
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manner, you ought not, Alcibiades, to bid him avoid the mention of fuch 
a deed; but much rather ought you to lay that injunction on a man who 
fhould exprefs a contrary opinion of you; fince the deed appears to you fo 
horrid, as not to admit a cafual mention of it in converfation. But do you 
think that Oreftes, had he been a wife and prudent man, and had he 
known how it was beft for him to act, would have dared to be guilty of any 
fuch action ? 

Arc. By no means. 

Soc. Nor, | fuppofe, would any other man. 

Arc. Certainly, not. 

Soc. The ignorauce therefore of what is beft is an evil thing ; and who- 
ever is ignorant of that beft will always fuffer evil. 

Arc. So I think. 

Soc. And did not he think fo too? and do not all other men think the fame? 

Arc. I cannot deny it. 

Soc. Further then, let us confider this alfo. Suppofing, that it fhould 
come into your head all at once, from a fudden fancy of its being the beft 
thing you can do, to take a dagger with you, and go to the houfe of Pericles, 
your guardian and your friend ; and fuppofing that, when you came there, 
upon your afking if Pericles was within, with intention to kill him only 
and no other perfon, you fhould receive this anfwer, He is within ;—I do 
not fay, that you have a will or inclination to verify any of thefe fuppofi- 
tions; I fay no more than this—fuppofing you fhould be feized with fuch 
a fancy', (and nothing, I think, hinders a man, who is ignorant of what is 
beft, from being at fome time or other fo feized,) in that cafe an opinion 
might be conceived, that the worft thing a man can do is, in fome circum- 
ftances, the beft: do not you think it might? 

Arc. Certainly fo. 

Soc. If then, upon being admitted to his prefence, you fhould fee and 


* In the Greek, es, ozi, dofe: gor mep ovbev waver, x. T. A The word omas here feems to be out 
of its proper place, and to belong to the parenthetical part of this fentence, thus, s dogs: cos: dep, 
(or rather, as Stephens conjectures, dzizep,) opazi, ovdey xwAver Oemou Ta ye a-yvoovyri To (Qni ov 
Ha pxTtwval ROTE oka” WOTE, X. T. M. —S. 


yet 
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yet not know him, but fhould miftake him for fome other perfon, I afk you, 
whether you would, notwithftanding that, be fo furious as to kill him? 

Arc. No, by Jupiter; I do not imagine that I fhould. 

Soc. For you would not be fo furious as to kill any perfon, whom chance 
threw in your way; but him only at whom you aimed, Is it not for this 
reaion that you would not kill him ? 

Arc. Without doubt. 

Soc. And if you attempted the fame thing ever fo often, and ftill miftook 
Pericles, whenever you were about to execute your defign, you never would 
lay violent hands on him, 

Acc. Certainly I fhould not. 

Soc. Well; and can you think that Oreftes would ever have laid violent 
hands on his mother, if in like manner he had miftaken her for fome other 
perfon ? 

Arc. I think he would not. 

Soc. For he too had it not in his mind to kill any woman he fhould 
chance to meet with, nor the mother of any man whatever, but his own 
mother only. 

Acc, It is true. 

Soc. To miftake therefore, and not to kno whings of that kind,- is better 
for men who are in {uch difpofitions, and who are feized with {fuch imagi- 
nations. 


Arc. It appears fo to be. 

Soc. Do you now perceive, that for fome períons, in fome circumftances, 
to be ignorant of fome things, is a good, and not, as you juft now imagined it, 
an evil ? 

ALC. It feems to me probable. 

Soc. Further; if you are willing to confider what follows after this, though 
it be ftrange and paradoxical, you may perhaps be of opinion that there 
is fome truth in it!. 

Arc. Above all things, Socrates, tell me what. 


* Immediately before sva, which is the laft word of this fentence in the Greek, the word i 
feems to be omitted. —S. 


Soc. 
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Soc. That the acquifition of other fciences, without the fcience ' of 
what is beft, is, I may venture to fay, likely to be found rarcly beneficial, 
and generally hurtful to the perfon who has acquired them?*. And confider 
it in this way: do you not think it neceffary that, when we are about to 
engage in any affair, or to fpeak on any fubject, we fhould really know, or 
at leaft fhould faucy that we know, the fubje& we are about to fpeak on, or 
the affair we are going fo readily to engage in ? 

Arc. I do think it is. 

Soc. And do not our public orators, either knowing, or fancying that 
they know, what the city ought to do, give us accordingly their countel 
off hand on every occafion ? Some of them, on the fubject of war and peace; 
others, when the affair of building walls, or that of furnifhing the port-towns 
with proper ftores, is in debate. In a word, all the negotiations between 
our city and any other, and all our domeftic concerns, are thev not con- 
du&ted juft as thefe orators advife ? 

Arc. True. 

Soc. Obferve then, how we proceed in this argument, if poffible. Some 
men you call wife, and others you call foolifh. 


Arc. I do. 
Soc. Foolifh do you not call the many, and wife the few ? 


ALc. Juft fo. 
Soc. And do you not give thofe different epithets to thofe two forts of 


perfons, in confideration of fomething in which they differ ? 


Arc. I do. 
Soc. Whether do you call him a wife man, who knows how to harangue 


the people on thofe fubjects of debate we mentioned, without knowing what 
advice is the beft in general, and what on the prefent occafion ? 


! The words Twv a» exiornzav, in the Greek of this fentence, arc fufficient to mow, that, 
prefently afterwards, we ought to read aveu Tns Tov Beatiotov (fc. zio Tan]. And this reading, if 
it wanted confirmation, is indifputably confirmed by a fubfequent paffage, in which the very fame 
paradoxical pofition, having been proved, is repeated as a conclufion from the prcofs.—S. 

3 The laft word of this fentence in the Greek, we prefume, fhould be read, not avra, as it 
is printed; but, either avrac (fc. emiotnuas], or avro (fc. xr»4a]. The latter of thefe two 
emendatory readings is confirmed by that paffage, to which we have referred in the preceding 
note.—S. 


VOL, IV. 4H ; ALC’ 
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Arc. Certainly not. 

Soc. Nor him neither, I fuppofe, who hath the knowledge of military 
affairs, but knows not when it is beft to go to war, nor how long a time to 
continue it. Is not my fuppofition juft? 

Arc. It is. 

Soc. Neither then do you call him a wife man, who knows how to pro- 
cure another man's death, or the confifcation of his eftate, or the banith- 
ment of him from his country, without knowing on what occafion, or 
what perfon, it is beft fo to perfecute. 

Arc. Indeed I do not. 

Soc. The man, therefore, who poffeffes any knowledge of fuch a kind, if 
that knowledge of his be attended with the knowledge alío of what is beft, 
(and this I prefume to be the fame with the knowledge of what is beneficial ; 
Is it fo? 

Arc. Certainly it is :) 

Soc. We fhall fay, that he is a wife man, and fufficiently well able to 
judge for himfelf, and to be alío a counfellor to the city. But of the man 
who has not the knowledge of what is beneficial *, we fhall fay the contrary. 
Or what is your opinion that we ought to fay? 

Arc. Mine agrees with yours. 

Soc. Well now; let us fuppofe a man fkilled in horfemanfhip, or in 
fhooting with à bow, or in wreftling, or boxing, or other combat; or in 
any thing elfe which art teaches: what do you fay concerning him who 
knows what is executed beft, in that art which he has learnt? 'The man, for 
inftance, who knows what is performed beft in horfemanfhip, do you not 
fay of him, that he is fkilled in the horfeman’s art? 

Arc. l do. 

Soc. And the man who knows what is performed beft in wreftling, I 
prefume you fay of him, that he is fkilled in the wreftler’s art. Of a man 
who has the like knowledge in mufic, you fay, that he is fkilled in the 


* In the Greek, as it às printed, we here read zoowra, a word which is foreign to the fenle. 
From what goes before, we conje&ure the right reading to be either wperowra, that iS, wsrcy 
emotauevov, or elfe toovtow that is, fuch a one as before defcribed, à wapgemetain tov Beatiotou smi- 
ornun, whofe particular knowledge or {kill is attended with the fcience of what is beft.—5. 


mufician's 
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mufician's art. And of men who have the like knowledge in the perform- 
ances of other arts, you fpeak after a like manner: or how otherwife ? 

Acc. No otherwife than juft as you fay. 

Soc. Do you think now, that a man, fkilled in any of thefe arts, muft of 
neceffity be a wife man? or fhall we fay, that he wants much of being fo? 

Ac. Much indeed does he, by Jupiter. T 

Soc. Suppofe then a commonwealth, compofed of good bowmen and 
muficians, of wreftlers too and other artifts; and mixed with thefe, fuch 
perfons as we juft now mentioned ', fuch as underftand military affairs, and 
fuch as know how to perfecute a man to death; and fuperadded to them, 
your politicians, fwoln with the pride of managing ftate-affairs; all thefe 
people void of the fcience of what is beft; and not a man of them knowing 
when, or in what cafe, it is beft to exercife the particular fkill or knowledge 
that each man is mafter of ; what fort of a commonwealth do you think this 
would prove? 

Arc. But a bad one, Socrates, I think for my part. 

Soc. Neither would you, I fuppofe, hefitate to pronounce it fo, when 
you faw every one of thefe men ambitious of being honoured, and making it 
his chief bufinefs in the commonwealth, 


To attain to more, and fill more, excellence ?, 


(by excellence I mean that which is the beft in his own art,) but in what is 


' Inftead of ois agri tipnxapev, printed here in the Greek, we fufpe& that we ought to read ay 
a. E.—8S. 

4 Plutarch, towards the end of his treatife wep: adortcxias, concerning Talkativenefs, cites the two 
following verfes, which appear to be taken out of fome antient Greek poet, 


Nepet To 2 Mic TOV HLEPAS TOUTO UEC OS, 
"Iv' autos avrov TUYXAM KpatioTos wy. 


He makes it the chief bufinefs of the day, 
T’ attain to more, and ftill more, excellence. 


In the paffage now before us, we find the Jaéter of thefe two verfes cited by Plato, word for word. 
The former of them indeed he has a little altered; but only jut fo much as to adapt it to his own 
purpofe; which could not be done without weaving it into his own profaic flyle.—8S. 

4H 2 beft 
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beft for the public, and beft alfo for himfelf', generally miftaken ; as being, 
I fuppofe, without rational principles, and governed only by opinion. In 
this cafe, fhould we not be right in pronouncing that fuch a common- 
wealth was full of great diforder and of lawlefs doings? 

Arc. Rightindeed, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Did we not think it neceffary for us, either to fancy that we know, 
or really to know previoufly, the bufinefs we are going to engage in, or off- 
hand to fpeak upon? 

Arc. We did. 

Soc. And did we not alfo think, that if a man engages in any bufinefs 
which he knows, and his knowledge of it be attended with the knowledge 
of what is beneficial, he will be in a way of profiting both the public and 
himtelf?? 

ALC. 


! [n the Greek, avrov avro Rsatiorov, Stephens perceiving this to be quite ungrammatical, pro- 
pofes, by a very fcholar-like as well as fenfible emendation, that inftead of avrov we fhould read 
«utovu, But perhaps the word avrov was altogether intruded here by fome tranfcriber, inattentive 
to the grammatical conftruction of this fentence, but who obferved the words avrov avro ufed 
in many following fentences, which have the fame meaning with that now before us.—S. 

* This interrogative fentence of Socrates no lefs evidently refers to a former fentence be- 
ginning with thefe words, The man therefore—a fentence that will greatly help us in amending 
this; the Greek of which, as it is printed, runs thus: Ovxow xa» pev zpatT» à TIS oie, n Doxti 
sdevoa, crapemtTon On TO WENO KAL AUTITEAOUVTIS huas Ee, xau TH TOA xai avrov avTw. Now in this 
fentence the words n doxs: sievas not only are not found in the fentence to which this refers, and 
the fenfe of which it repeats with but little variation in the words, but they alfo convey a mean- 
ing contrary to the mind of Socrates. For he takes every occafien to inculcate, that only a man's 
real kuowledge, flown by his fpeeches, or his aCtions, and not his own falfe conceit of it, nor 
other men’s too high opinion of it, can be of any lafting advantage either to himfelf or to others. 

Jf equal moment with this interpolation, (a fault to which the words omóma: &idevai in the pre- 
ceding fentence, where they are ufed rightly, feem to have given occafion,) is another fault in 
the fentence now before us, an omiflion of the words 4 rov Beatiotov ei T»j4n, or others to the 
fame purport. For, without fome fuch words, this fentence, in which Socrates delivers his 
opinion in the way of a queftion, is quite contradi&ory to his opinion, delivered but a little before 
in that fentence above referred to. Our fuppofition, that fuch words are here omitted in the 
printed editions of Plato, but ought to be inferted, is confirmed by the Latin of Ficinus, who 
tranflated faithfully from a manufcript copy of Plato, (probably the Medicean,) with which 
Grynzus afterwards compared and corrected that tranflation. For both Ficinus and Gryneus, 
in their Latin, infert thefe words; “ addit autem fcientiam optimi," In this fentence alfo are 


wanting 
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Arc. How could we think otherwife ? 

Soc. But that if it be attended with ignorance of what is beneficial, the 
contrary will happen; he will neither profit the public nor himfelf '? 

Arc. Certainly we thought he would not. 

Soc. And what? are you ftill of the fame opinion? or have you in any 
refpe& altered your way of thinking about thefe matters? 

Arc. Notat all: I think as I did ftill. 

Soc. Let me afk you then, whether you did not fay that vou called the 
many fools, and the few wife men? 

Acc. I acknowledge it. 

Soc. And do we not ftill fay, that the many are miftaken in their opinion 
of what is beft, for that they are generally, I fuppofe, without rational prin- 
ciples, and only governed by opinion? 

Arc. We ftill fay the fame. 

Soc. It is the intereft, therefore, of the many not to be knowing in any 
affairs, nor to conceit themfelves knowing; if what affairs they know, or 
conceit they know, they will be the more forward to engage in; and, en- 
gaging in them, will receive more harm than benefit. 


wanting the words eloxe: 3,45 unlefs Plato purpofely omitted them, as thinking it needlefs to 
repeat them, after they had been expreffed in the queftion immediately preceding. There remains 
yet another fault in this fentence, the word 4426, a word which the grammatical conftruction 
by no means admits of. If our conjectural emendation of this fentence, which we now beg 
leave to offer to the learned, fhould appear to be a juft one, it will appear at the fame time, on 
examination, that all the faults in it, as printed, are owing originally to a mere ¢tran/pofition of 
fome of the words in tranfcribing it, an error frequently found in antient manufcripts, and the 
caufe of thofe many additional errors, as well in printed as in written copies, which were after- 
wards committed with intention to correct the former. The propofed reading is this; Ovxow, xav 
pt) TpaTTn & Tig OE, TapemeTas de tiütyas TO wHErApov, [OF TaprmeTzs De h rov Btxria Tov. eia Tham, aS 
Ficinus and Grynzus feem to have read,] edoxes huw, Avovteacuvtas tew 71 OAL, xai avro avra. —S. 

! This fentence, interrogative alfo, is thus printed in the Greek; ’Eay 2c y, opar, tavavtia tcvrov, 
OUTE Tn Torei, cuT avTov avTw: it plainly refpe&ts that pafage cited in the laft preceding note. The 
fenfe of it therefore muft be the fame with the fenfe of that: to exprefs which fenfe exactly, we 
prefume that we ought here to read, as follows; Eav 3 ayvox (fc. tev wperpou wapexetail, Tavavria 
TOvtev, X. T. A. There is thus, we fce, but little alteration made, even in the letters; and the 
corruption of this paffage was not perhaps made with more cafe, than that with which the 
genuine reading has been reftored.—S. 


ALC 
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Arc. What you fay is very true. 

Soc. Do you fee then; do I not appear to have been actually in the right, 
when I faid, that the acquifition of other fciences, without the fcience of 
what is beft, is rarely beneficial, and generally hurtful, to the perfon who 
has acquired them ? 

Arc. If [ did not think fo at that time, yet now, Socrates, I do. 

Soc. Itis incumbent therefore on every civil ftate, and every private per- 
fon, if they would manage their affairs rightly, to depend abfolutely on this 
Ícience ; juft as the fick patient depends on his phyfician; or as the mariner, 
who would efcape the dangers of the voyage, depends on the commander of 
the veffel. For! without this fcience, the more vehemently an inward 
gale * impels a man, whether it arife from the confideration of his wealth, 
or bodily ftrength, or fome other advantage of the fame kind with either of 
thofe, fo much the greater mifcarriages will of neceffity it feems befall him, 
from thofe very advantages. And, in like manner, the man who has ac- 
quired what is called much learning, and many arts, but is deftitute of this 
fcience, and is driven along by each of the others, will not he meet with, 
and juftly too indeed, a very tempeftuous voyage? and fuppofing him to 
continue ftill at fea, without a commander of the veffel in which he fails, 


t Of this paffage in the Greek, Monfieur Dacier fays, ** C'eft un des plus difficiles endroits de 
Platon." Indeed, as it is printed, it is quite unintelligible. For, after a comma put at the 
word masm, it proceeds thus; uswzaep av mn mpotepov ercupion To THs ux me 
x. T. . But what if it were printed thus? Putting a full ftop at wasv, let the next fentence 
immediately begin, Axu yap tautus, ócoTtp av aabporepoy emoupion To THs Pux, À tpi, x. T. AW All 
the difficulty is now vanifhed by this flight tranfpofition, and an eafy alteration of un spotepoy to 
AaCpotepsw, a word perhaps miftaken by the writer to whom it was read, from his not being fo 
thoroughly well verfed in the language of Homer, as a man muft be before he can every where 
underfland the language of Plato. Uporepov therefore being, as we fuppofe by this miftake, 
written in fome manufcript copy of this dialogue, it is probable that fome reader of it afterwards, 
who faw the abfurdity of that word, condemned it by writing in the margin yn aporepov, and that 
the next half-Icarned tranfcriber, inftead of omitting zpotepov, took un alfo into the text. Both 
thefe fpurious words are rightly omitted in the Heffenftein manufcript, as we are informed by 
Cornarius; but the genuine word, in the mean time, was loft.—S. 

* [n the Greek, ro tns Yuxns, by which we underfland ro rng Juxns evevux in the nominative 
cafe before exoupion, and not as Cornarius imagined, to wAoiv, or axariov, in the accufative cafe 


after that verb, —8S. 


A tu yap tavtng, ^ Ttpl, 


it 
7 
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it will not be long ! before he perifhes, So that to fuch a man very applica- 
ble, I think, is that verfe where the poet fays of fome perfon, in difpraife 
of him, 

Much knew he, and in many things had fkill ; 

But whate'er things he knew, he knew them ill. 


Arc. How, Socrates, doth this verfe of the poet fall in with what we are 
{peaking of ? for to me it feems nothing to the purpofe. 

Soc. Very much to the purpofe is it. Bat poets, you muft know, write 
enigmatically almoft all of them, but this poet more efpecially. For it is 
the genius of poetry in general to ufe an enigmatical language ; and it is not 
for any ordinary perfon to underftand it. But when, befides this difficulty, 
the poetical genius, fo enigmatical in itfelf, feizes a man who is backward 
in communicating his knowledge, unwilling to tell us plainly what he means, 
and defirous to conceal his wifdom as much as poffible from the world *, it 
appears in the higheft degree difficult to find out the real meaning of any fuch 
poet. For you can by no means think that Homer?,fo very divine a poet 
as he was, could be ignorant, how impoffible it was for a man, who poí- 
feffed any fcience whatever, not to know it well. But he expreffes himfelf 
enigmatically, I fuppofe, by ufing, inftead of the words ev;/ *, and to know, 


! [n the Greek, xpovov ov uaxpov Biov 9tav. Stephens propofes fiov Sewy to be read for the two 
lat words. And we embrace his propofal of reading Bov, but conjecture the right reading of the 
very lat word to be rather Psav.—S. 

2 From this paffage it appears, what opinion either Plato himfelf, or other learned men in his 
time, entertained of Homer, as a philofopher. For he hcre reprefents the great poet as poffeffed 
of fome profound knowledge, which he thought proper and prudent to conceal from the bulk of 
mankind; and therefore making the diícovery of it fo difficult, on purpofe that only thofe, whofe 
genius led them to philofophy, and whofe outward circumftances of fortune permitted them to 
follow their genius, might be able to make fuch a difcovery from his writings.—S. 

3 We fee, that the antient poem, entitled, from the name of the hero of it, Margites, in which 
was the verfe above cited, is exprefsly attributed to Homer by Plato in this place; as it alfo is by 
Ariftotle, in his Poetics, cap. 4, and in his Nichomachean Ethicks, lib. vi. cap. 7. What 
antient writers have acceded to their opinion, and what others have ditlered from it, may be feen 
in Fabricii Bibliotheca Grecá, l. ii. c. 2, $ 24, n? 17.—S. 

4 In the Greek, avri tou xaxov, we fufpc& the right reading to be avri ov »axov, that is, avri rov 
evi T06 KAKON, inftead of the ncun evil: as avri rou emicraobat, jut after, means asti Tov 
fnueTos amaptupatou xai xpwrorumov "EIMZTAZOAI, inftead of the infinitive and primitive verb 
to know.—S» 

the 
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the derivative words, 7//, and he knew". If then we ufe the two proper 
words, there is formed this fentence, in plain profe indeed, but expreffive of the 
poet's meaning,—He was knowing and fhilled tu many things, but to know all 
thofe things was to him an evil, It is evident then, that if much knowledge 
was to him an evil, what knowledge he had was worthlefs, and he himfelf 
was fome worthlefs fellow ; fuppofing any credit to be due to the conclufions 
from our paft reafonings. 

Arc. And I think, Socrates, it is their due: for I fhould hardly give 
credit to any other rational conclufions, if I denied it to thofe. 

Soc. And you think rightly too. Butin the name of Jupiter, let us pro- 
ceed. For you fee, how great are the perplexities attending the fubje& in 
which we are engaged; you fee alfo, what the nature is of thofe perplexities. 
And you feem to me to have a fhare in them yourfelf; as you never reft 
from changing your thoughts over and over again upon this fubje&; dif- 
carding the opinions, which you had before fo ardently embraced, and con- 
tinuing no longer in the fame mind. Should the God then, to whom you 
are going to make your prayers, appear to you, now after all our conclufions; 
and fhould he afk you, before you had prefented any petition whatever to 
him—whether or no your defires would be fatisfied, if you obtained any of 
thofe dominions mentioned in the beginning of our argument ;—or fhould 

e leave to yourfelf the naming of what you wifhed for;—in which way, 
think you, could you beft avail yourfelf of this opportunity? whether in ac- 
cepting any of the grants offered you, or in naming fome other thing you 
wifhed for ? 

Arc. Now, by the gods, Socrates, I fhould not know what to fay to fuch 
a propofal. Indeed, think, that it would be rath in me to make any decifive 
anfwer at all; aad that great caution is abfolutely requifite in fuch a cafe ; 


to prevent a man from praying unwarily for things evil, while he imagines 
them to be good; and from doing as you faid, foon afterwards recanting his 
choice, and praying to be delivered from what he had before prayed to have. 


™ We have here a fpecimen of Plato’s uncommon fkill in philofophical or univerfal grammar. 
It appears, not only by his deducing the adverb KAK OZ, z//, from the fubftantive noun KAKON, 
evil, but alfo by (what fhows a much deeper theory of words, confidered as the parts of fpeech,) 
his deriving HIHZTATO, be knew, a verb of the indicative mode, from the infinitive, or moft 
general verb, 'EIIIZTAZOAI, fo know, See Mr. Harris’s Hermes, b. i. ch. xi. and viii.—S. 


Soc. 
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Soc. Did not then the poet, whom I cited in the beginning of this argu- 
ment, know fomewhat more than we do, in fupplicating Jupiter to avert 
from us what is evil, even though we prayed for it? 


Arc. Indeed I think fo, 
Soc. The Lacedemonians, therefore, O Alcibiades! admiring and imitat- 


ing this of the poet, or whether they had of themfelves confidered the fubjeA 
in the fame manner as he did, every one of them in private, and all of them 
in public, make a prayer fimilar to his: for they befeech the Gods to grant 
them fuch good things as at the fame time are beautiful ; and nothing more 
were they ever heard to pray for. Accordingly, no people have hitherto 
been more profperous than they. And if it has happened to them not to 
profper in all things, it was not becaufe they prayed amifs; but becaufe the 
Gods, I prefume, have it in their choice, either to grant a man that for 
which he prays, or to fend him the reverfe. I have a mind to relate to 
you fomewhat elfe on this fubject, what I once heard from certain elderly 
men ;—that, in the differences between the Athenians and the Lacedzemo- 
nians, it fo fell out, that whenever they came to a battle, whether by land 
or by fea, our city was always unfuccefsful, and was never able to get one 
victory :—that the Athenians therefore, uneafy at tliefe mifcarriages, and at 
a lofs for fome contrivance to put anend to their preffing evils, held a coun- 
cil, and came to this conclufion,—that their beft way would be to fend to 
Ammon ', and confult him what they fhould do; and at the fame time to 
afk him this queftion father, —on what account the Gods always give victory 
to the Spartans their enemies, rather than to them; though of all the Gre- 
cians, we, faid they, bring them the greateft number of facrifices, and thofe 
the faireft in their kinds; and though we, beyond all other people, have 
decorated their temples with the prefents that are hung up in them ; and in 
honour of the Gods have made yearly procefhons, the moft folenin and the 


t The oracle of Ammon was highly celebrated for the truth of its predictions. It had been 
antiently confulted by Hercules and by Perfeus. Long afterwards it was confuitcd by Croefus, 
when he was meditating to flop the progrefs of Cyrus's arms in Afia. In what veneration it was 
held by the Romans we learn from the ninth book of Lucan. And from the prefent pafface in 
Plato, as alfo from the lives of Lyfander, Cimon, and Alexander, in Plutarch, it appears to have 
been, among the Grecians of thofe days, in as great vogue and credit as any oracles of their 


own.—S. 
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moft coftly ; and have paid them a greater tribute in money than all the 
reft of the Grecians put together: whilft the Lacedemonians, they faid, 
never regard any of thefe things ; but, on the contrary, worfhip the Gods in 
fo flighting a manner, as to make their facrifices commonly of beatts full 
of blemifhes; and, in all other inftances, fall far fhort of us, faid they, in 
honouring the Gods; at the fame time that the riches they are mafters of 
are not leis than ourse When the ambalfadors had thus fpoken, and had in- 
quired of the Oracle, what they fhould do to find an end of their prefent 
misfortunes, the prophet made no other anfwer than this ; (for without 
doubt the God did not permit him :) fending for the Athenian ambaffadors, 
he fpake to them thefe words, —— Tlius faith Ammon; he faith, that he 
prefers the pious addrefles of the Lacedamonians to all the facrifices of all 
the Grecians.— Thefe words, and no more, fpake the prophet. Now it feems 
to me, that, by pious addreffes, the God means only that prayer of theirs. 
And it is indeed much more excellent than the prayers of any other people. 
For the re(t of the Grecians, when they have either led up to the altar 
oxen with their horns gilded, or brought rich offerings and prefents to 
hang up in the temples, pray for whatever they happen to defire, whe- 
ther it be really good or evil. "The Gods therefore, when they hear their 
impious addreffes, accept not of their coftly proceffions, facrifices, and pre- 
fents. So that much caution and confideration feem to me requifite on this 
fubject, what is fit to be {poken to the Gods, and what is not. You will alfo 
find in Homer fentiments fimilar to thofe I have been expreffing : for he tells 
us, that the Trojans, on a certain night, taking up their quarters without 
the city walls, 


In honour of the blet Immortals, flew 
Unblemifh’d hecatombs : l 


and that the fmoke from thefe facrifices was by the winds wafted up into 


heaven *: 
Sweet 


In the Greek, ‘Epi abavaroiws terntooas ixatouCas; a line this not found in the copies of 
Jomer now extant; but in Barnes's edition, fupplied from this paffage of Plato ; and by Erneftus 
fhown to be genuine, from the next line, which fuppofes the mention made of a facrifice 
jul before.—S. 

2 Kuern ex medicu avepci Qrpov ovpay:v tiga This line of Homer appears in all the editions 
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Sweet odorif'rous fmoke ; yet by the Gods 
Reje&ed, and the fav'ry tafte refus'd. 

For ftrong averfion in their holy minds 

Was rooted, againft Troy's devoted tow’rs, 
Againft th’ injurious might of Troy's proud king, 
And 'gainft the Trojan people, who withheld 
Helen, unjuftly, from her wedded lord '. 


It was of no advantage therefore, it feems, to them to facrifice, or to offer 
prefents, to the Gods whom they had inade their enemies. For the divine 
nature, I prefume, is not of fuch a kind as to be feduced by prefents, hke 
thofe whofe trade it is to make the moft of their money, and who care not 
by what means they are enriched,  Befides, we plead very foolifhly, in our 
expoftulations with the Gods, if we think to get the better of the Lacedze- 
monians by fuch arguments. For it would be a fad thing indeed, if the 
Gods regarded our prefents and our facrifices, and not the difpofition of the 
foul, when a religious and juft man addreffed them. Nay, iu my opinion, 
they have much more regard to this, than they have to thofe pompous pro- 
ceffions and coftly facrifices. For nothing hinders, but that any, whether 
private perfons or civil ftates, let them have finned againít the Gods and 
againft men ever fo greatly, may be well able to pay the Gods fuch a tribute 
yearly. But they not being to be bribed, difdain all that outward worfhip ; 
as faith the divine Oracle, and as alfo faith the Prophet of the Gods. Tt feems, 
therefore, that juftice and prudence are honoured, above all things, by the 
Gods, and by men too, fuch as have good fenfe and underftanding. Now the 
prudent and the juft are no other perfons than fuch as know what behaviour 
and what fpeech is proper to be ufed in our intercourfe, whether with gods 
or with men. But I fhould be glad to hear from you what your thoughts 
are on this fuübje&. 


of that poet. Plato is here obliged to take this fentence quite out of the metre; becaufe he 
is relating, only at fecond hand and as told by Homer, a fa&, the narration. of which Homer 
kimiclf puts immediately into the mouth of the mufe: and, for the fame reafon, we have given 
a profaic tranflation of it. In tbe preceding line, as alfo in thofe which follow, Plato was 
able to preferve the metre, while he ouly changed the indicative verbs into infinitive. —S. 

* The verfes, here tranflated, are not found in any of the editions of Homer, except in that 
of Barnes; but, as Erneftus judicioufly obferves, they are altogether worthy of that ereateit of all 
poets.—5. 

412 ALC. 
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Arc. For my part, I am of the fame opinion with you, Socrates, and with 
the Oracle. And indeed it would ill become me to give my vote oppofite 
to the judgment of the God. 

Soc. Do you not remember, that you acknowledged your being much at a 
lofs concerning prayer; for fear you fhould unwarily pray for evil things, 
imagining them to be good? 

Arc. I do remember it. 

Soc. You perceive then, that it is not fafe for you to go and make your 
prayer at the temple, as you intended ; left your addreffes fhould happen to 
be impious, and the God hearing them fhould wholly reje& your facrifice, and 
you perhaps fhould draw upon your own head fome farther evil. It feems 
to me, therefore, that your beft way is to be at quiet. For becaufe of your 
magnanimity, (that faireft of names given to folly,) I fuppofe you would 
not be willing to make ufe of the Lacedemonian prayer. It is neceffary, 
therefore, that a man fhould wait till he has learnt what difpotition he 
ought to be in towards the Gods and towards men. 

ALC. But, Socrates, how long will it be before that time comes? and 
who is he that will inftru& me? for I fhould be very glad, methinks, to fee 
that man, and to know who he is. 

Soc. It ishe, whofe care you are the object of. But as Homer ' fays of 
Minerva, that fhe removed the mift from before the eyes of Diomede, 


That he might clearly fee, and gods from men 
Plainly diftinguith, 


fo muft he in the firit place, as it feems to me, remove from your foul the 
mift that now happens to furround it; and after that he will apply thofe 
medicines, by means of which you will clearly diftinguifh good from evil. 
For, at prefent, I think you would not be able fo to do. 

ALc. Let him then remove that mift, or any other obftruétion that he 
pleafes: for he will find me readily difpofed to follow any of his prefcriptions, 
whoever the man is, if by thofe means I may become a better man than I am 
at prefent. 

Soc. It is wonderful to confider how greatly he is difpofed towards the 
making you fo. 

* Iliad. lib, v. ver. 127.—8. 


ALC. 
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Arc. Till that time therefore, I think, it is the better way to defer my 


facrifice. 

Soc. You think rightly too. For it is a fafer wav than to run fo great a 
rifque. 

Arc. Itis undeniable, O Socrates. In the mean time, however, fince you 
feem to me to have counfelled well, 1 fhall put this crown! about your brows. 
And to the Gods we fhall prefent crowns’, and all other accuftomed offerings, 
then, when I fee that day arrived. Nor will the time be long before its ar- 
rival, if it fo pleafe the Gods. 

Soc. Well, I accept of this: and fhould have pleafure in feeing the time 
come, when you yourfelf ? fhall have received fome other thing in return for 
your prefent to me. And as Creon, when Tirefias, fhewing him his crown 
[of Gold], faid, it had been given him [by the Athenians], in honour of his 
fcience, as the firft-fruits of [their] * victory obtained over the enemy, is by 
Euripides made to fay, 


2 All thofe, who went to the temples with intent to petition the Gods for any particular 
favour, carried along with them crowns or garlands; and thefe they wore whil(t they were pray- 
ing. It was by fuch a crown, held by Alcibiades in his hand, that Socrates, in mecting him, 
conjectured rightly whither he was going.—S. 

2 The learned archbifhop Potter, in his Archzolog. Grzc. b. it. ch. 4, very Juftly obferves, 
that crowns and garlands were fome of the prefents offered to the Gods by their petitioners, to 
obtain fome future benefit. And from the paffage now before us we infer, that the very fame 
crowns or garlands, worn by thofe petitioners during their prayers in the temples, they ufed, at 
their departure, to take off from their own heads, and to put them on the heads of the divine 
images; from whence afterward the prieft took, and hung them up on the fide walls of the 
temple. Plato hcre exhibits Alcibiades giving to Socrates the very honour which he had defigned 
for the image of Jupiter. By this, we prefume, he meant to fignify, that whoever could teach 
wifdom and virtue, as Alcibiades fuppofed of Socrates, was to be e(teemed and honoured as 
a divine man.—S, ' 

3 In the Greek, anrs 3: (f. 43420 Ti] avri. Twr wapa cou Sobevrwy n2tug douse defxpuevoy euavzov.. [rn 
which fentence the laft word is, we doubt not, a corrupt reading, and was by Plato written 
eezutov. For we cannot apprehend how a man who has received a pre‘ent can be faid to make a 
return for it, by his own receiving of any other prefent from the fame or any other per- 
fon.—S. 

^ [n this fentence al] the words, enclofed within hooks, we have tranflated from Euripides, to 
render this paffage of Plato clearer to thofe who have not read the Phaniffa of that poet, from 
which tragedy it is taken, —S, 

Tbis 
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This crown, a happy omen and prefage, 
I deem, of conqueft on our Theban fide. 
For you know well, how tempeft-toft a fea 


We fail on 1 


I, 1n the fame manner, deem this honour, you have now done me, to be a 
good prefage. For, as I think myfelf failing on a fea, no leis tempeft-toft 
than that of Creon, I fhould be glad to bear away the crown of vi&ory from 
the reft of your admirers *. 


1 See the Phzniffz, v. 865. 

2 The fine turn, which Socrates here gives to his acceptance of the crown, prefented to him by 
Alcibiades, is perfe&ly in character, being, at the fame time, moft ingenious, elegant, wife, 
modeft, and polite, He accepts it not as an enfign of divine honour, as it was meant by the 
donor; but as a token of (future) vi&ory ; vi&ory over his competitors for the friendfhip of 
Alcibiades, whom they endeavoured to corrupt, and fuccefs in his own endeavours to engage him 
wholly in the ftudy of wifdom and the purfuit of virtue.—S. 
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